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MANN££S  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FRONTIER  POPULATION  EAST  AND 

SOUTH  OF  TBB  OHIO  RIVER.: — A.D.  1770  TO  1810. 

ilrfwmeii/.— fCooditioii  of  the  fitntier  Bettleiaents  of  western  PeniMylvaiiia  wttd  Vir- 
j^B.  —  Cbaracteritftic  Traits  of  the  Pioneers  generally. — Manners  and  Cutiomi: 
I.  Cotiume cf  tiie  Htinters:  the  Hnnting-shirt;  Pantaloons;  Breech-cbth  and  Leg- 
gias;  Moocasiik^S.  UMUUion:  the  Log  Cabin}  its  Loeation;  internal  Appear- 
ance.—-3.  Employments:  the  respective  Duties  of  Man  and  Wife.^-4.  Diett  Meats » 
wild  Game ;  Bread ;  Pone ,  Joomey-cake ;  Hog  and  Hommony ;  Sabstitutes  for  Tea 
and  Coffee.— 5.  Settlement  Rights :  Nature  and  Extent ;  tomahawk  Lnprovements. 
^-e.  Fort,  or  Station :  Foim  and  Constractilm ;  its  Location  and  Use ;  Stations  in 
Kentucky. — 7.  Hunters:  Science  of  Hunting ;  a  hunting  Camp ;  Game;  Hides;  Pel- 
tries.— 8.  Caravans :  annuel  Trips  to  Baltimore  and  Frederic ;  Equipment  of  Cara- 
ran;  aoUtaiy  Roota  acRMS  the  Mountains }  Order,  of  Marsh ;  Fare.— 9.  The  mmtU 
Sense:  state  of  Morals;  natural  Honesty  and  Sense  of  Honor  the  supreme  Law; 
force  of  Public  Opinion ;  "Lynch  Law;"  " B/egulators." — 10.  Social  Virtues:  Hos- 
pttiiBUty;  Sociality;  GonTiviality ;  a  marriage  Party;  Sports  and  AmusemenU.— 1L 
Boatmen :  general  Character; '  Costume ;  Habits ;  peculiar  Trai^^s  of  Character.— IS. 
National  Character:  Diversity  of  People  and  L^guages  blended;  Peculiarities  of 
Feelings  and  Habits  neutralised ;  Influence  of  free  Government  upon  the  Enterprise 
and  moral  Character^— 13.  Religions  Traits  t  Ueligion  disooanaeted  with  dvU  Pow- 
er; Ministers  dependent  for  Support  upon  ^eir  own  Merit;  reUgioos^"  Awakenings/' 
or  "  Eevivals/'  in  the  West ;  "  Camp-meeting"  Scene ;  Origin  of  Camp  Meetings  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  Camp  Meeting  at  Cane  Kidge ;  at  Desha's  Creek ;  at 
Cabin  Creek;  aitbniahing  Inflaence  of  sylvan  Preaching,  and  the  attendant  CirBaafr- 
stances ;  extraordinary  Conversions ;  Disturbance  of  mental  and  nervous  Systeou. 

Whatever  pertains  to  manners  and  custonois  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  on  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Ohio,  appliesy 
with  nearly  equal  correctness,  to  the  early  white  population 
of  all  the  western  half  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginiay  no  less 
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than  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  from  the  year  1770  to  1794, 
and  to  the  white  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  until  the 
termination  of  the  Indian  war  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne.  All  the  settlements  on  the  northwest, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
Hostilities  of  the  western  tribes,  were  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
circumstances  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  frontier  life. 

[A.D.  1770-1794.]  One  general  trait  has  always  charac- 
terized most  of  the  frontier  settlers  contiguous  to  hostile 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  is  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit ;  a  hardy,  robust,  and  patient  constitution,  unsUccus- 
tomed  to  the  refinements,  luxuries,  or  comforts  of  the  older 
Atlantic  colonies.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  were  such  as  tended  to  form  constitutions  capable 
of  enduring  almost  any  privatiou  or  bodily  exposure  without 
danger  of  serious  disadvantage,  mentally  or  physically. 

Such  qualifications  were  indispensable  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion compelled  them  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
far  remote  from  civilized  life,  and  to  contend  with  the  fierce 
beasts  of  prey,  and  with  the  wily  savage  in  his  native  haunts 
and  forests.  The  pioneer  who  advances  into  the  American 
wildeiTiess  against  the  consent  of  the  fierce  and  vindictive  sav- 
age, must  possess  no  ordinary  share  of  courage,  and  an  iron 
constitution  to  sustain  him. 

To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  western 
pioneer,  we  must  view  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed ;  examine  him  in  his 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  life ;  in  his  pursuits,  pastimes,  and 
his  domestic  relations.  Living  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  savage  tribes,  his  costume,  manner  of  life,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms were  necessarily  half  savage  and  half  civilized,  and  often 
the  whole  character  of  the  savage  was  assumed. 

1.  The  costume  of  the  pioneer  was  simple,  plain,  and  well 
adapted  for  use,  comfort,  and  durability,  and  not  unlike  that 
of  the  native  savages.  The  ordinary  apparel  of  the  hunter 
consisted  of  a  peltry  cap,  pantaloons,  buckskin  moccasins,  an4 
a  hunting-shirt,  girded  with  a  leather  belt.  Over  this  was 
worn  the  cross-belt  of  the  shot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  cross- 
ing from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side.  On  actual  hunting 
duty,  and  during  inclement  weather,  a  pair  of  "  leggins"  were 
closely  wrapped  upon  the  legs  and  lower  portion  of  the  thighs. 
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of  dressed  deer-skin  made  smooth  and  firm.  The  pantaloons^ 
worn  tight  and  close  to  the  legs,  were  made  of  domestic  linsey, 
or  tow-linen,  but  more  commonly  of  soft  and  pliant  dressed 
buckskin,  which  w|is  both  elastic  and  durable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pantaloons^  the  hunter  adopted  the 
"*  long  leggins**  of  the  Indian,  which  extended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  and  loins  were  covered  with  the 
more  convenient  breech-cloth  of  the  siavage,  secured  by  a  gir- 
dle around  the  waist.  This  covering  was  formed  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  linen,  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
passed  between  the  thighs,  with  the  two  extremities  carried 
under  the  belt,  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  loose  ends  hanging 
over  the  girdle  behind  and  before  served  as  ornamental  flaps. 
These  flaps  were  often  ornamented  with  coarse  eihbroidery. 
The  leggins  were  attached  by  straps,  or  suspenders,  to  the 
same  girdle.  With  this  dress,  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
hips,  for  the  sake  of  free  action,  were  partially  exposed,  unless 
covered  by  the  skirt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  the  settlements  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of  civ- 
ilized refinement,  this  costume,  formed  of  dressed  buckskin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  young  beaux  as  a  fancy  dress  to  displary 
their  fine  forms  and  persons.  To  do  this  more  efiectually,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  church  during  public  worship,  and  gravely  take  their 
seat  in  the  congregation,  or  stand  gazing  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence, in  imitation  of  Indian  curiosity,  but  not  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  sedate  devotion  of  the  young  ladies  present.* 

The  hunting-shirt  was  a  characteristic  article  of  costume 
among  the  western  emigrants.  Although  many  declined  as- 
suming the  leggins  and  breech-cloth  of  the  Indian,  and  still  ad- 
hered to  the  pantaloons  and  breeches  of  their  ancestors,  all 
adopted  the  hunting-shirt  as  an  overcoat,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  frontier  mode  of  life,  from  its  comparative  simplicity  of 
form,  and  its  convenience  in  their  rambles  and  hunting  excur- 
sions through  brush  and  the  forests.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Doddridge 
observes,  **  the  hunting-shirt  was  universally  worn.  It  was  a 
kind  of  loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with 
large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot 

*  See  Doddridge's  Noted  on  Weiteru  Vnginia,  p.  115.  Tbia  ic  a  valuable  little  work 
in  one  Toltime  13nio,  treating  of  the  eariy  lettlementa  near  the  Ohio  River,  the  man- 
nen  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  Indian  wars  in  that  region,  by  Eev.  Joseph 
Doddridge,  ed.  1B2S,  Wellsbnrg,  Virginia. 
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or  more  when  belted*  The  cape  wa^  Iarge»  and  sometimes 
handsomely  fringed  with  a  raveled  piece  of  cloth,  different  in 
color  ^frooi  the  hnnting^shirt  itself,"  The  bosom  of  this  dresst 
above  the  belt  which  encircled  the  waist,  served  as  a  wallet  to 
carry  a  chunk  of  bread  and  ^jerked  beef/'  c^es,  tow  for  the 
gun,  and  other  necessaries  for  a  hunter  and  warrior.  The  beli» 
which  was  always  tied  behind,  served  to  bold  the  dress  close 
and  in  order.  On  the.  right  side  was  suspended  a  tomahawkt 
and  on  the  left  a  scalpiag-kniie,  each  in  a  leathern  case. 

The  hunting'Shirt  was  geikerally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes 
of  coarse  linen»  and  occasionally  a  very  fine  one  for  summer 
was  made  of  calico,  or  of  dressed  deer-skins  for  winter ;  the 
latter  were  y^ry  warm  in  c(^d  and  dry  weather,  but  were  not 
well  adapted  for  rain.  Sometimes  the  deer-skin  bunting-shirt 
was  ornamented  with  numerous  tassels  and  bands  of  friAged 
deer-skin  around  the  skirts,  the  cape*  and  even  around  the 
sleeves  near  the  shoulders  and  wpsts. 

Under  the  hunting-ahirt  was  often  worn  an  ordinary  vest, 
made  of  the  same  material,  while  a  common  cotton  or  linen 
shirt  was  worn  next  the  skin.  Such  was  the  apparel  adapted 
io  freedom  of  action,  and  to  the  life  of  a  hunter. 

The  **  moccasins"  are  Indian  coverings  for  the  feet  ins^tead 
of  shoes.  These  were  made  of  thick,  dressed  buckskin,  in  a 
single  piece,  gathered  by  a  single  seam  oa  top  of  the  foot  from 
the  toe  to  the  instep,  and  by  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint,  or 
higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side,  which,.in  cold  weather, 
could  be  closely  adjusted  around  the  ankle  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg ;  but  in  dry  weather  these  flaps  were  permitted  to  hang 
down  over  the  upper  side  of  the  foot  These  flaps  in  the  In- 
dian moccasin  were  often  highly  ornamented  by  a  species  of 
figures, embroidered  with  variegated  porcupine  quills  andahells, 
similar  to  our  modem  bead- work ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  were 
handsomely  covered  with  the  brilliant  colors  of  bead  embroid- 
ery. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasin  was  well  stuffed  around  the 
feet  with  loose  deer-hair,  wool,  or  leaves,  to  protect  the  feet 
from  the  inclement  weather.  The  seams  in  this  covering  for 
the  feet  were  sewed  and  gathered  by  means  of  an  awl  and 
thongs  of  buckskin,  or  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  which  were 
known  by  the  general  term  of  "  whangs.*^    Every  hunter's  shot- 
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pouch  was  sapplied  with  a  rude  moccasin-awl  and  a  roll  of 
buckskin^  and  whangs  for  mending  and  patching  his  moccasins 
at  night  It  was  the  use  of  buckskin  moc^iasins  in  wet  weath* 
er,  and  cold  spring  thawsi  doubtless,  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  inveterate  cases  of  rheumatism  so  common  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Ohio  region^* 

8.  Sabiiatums. — ^The  log  cabin  was  the  primitive  abode  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  first  advanced  west  of  the 
mountains  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  These  habitations  of 
the  western  settlements  were  rude  and  simple,  and  weU  adapl* 
ed  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  AK 
most  the  only  tools  possessed  by  the  first  settlers  were  axes* 
hatchets,  knives,  and  a  few  augers.  They  had  neither  saw<> 
mills  nor  carpenters,  nails  nor  glass,  bricks  nor  masons.  Bach 
bouse  erected  was  of  similar  construction,  and  consisted  of  one 
or  more  log  pens,  in  the  shape  of  a  square  or  parallelogram, 
with  the  logs  notched  at  each  end,  and  riding  transversely  on 
each  other,  forming  the  body  of  the  house.  The  logs  were  cut 
to  one  length,  and  were  selected  of  nearly  the  same  si2e ;  they 
were  put  up,  either  round,  and  with  the  bark  on,  or  were  neat* 
ly  hewed  on  two  sides,  just  as  the  taste  and  means  of  the  build* 
er  might  prompt  After  the  pen  was  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  foundation,  the  gable  ends  were  car«> 
ried  up  vritfa  ridge  poles  extending  lengthwise  for  the  support 
of  the  clap^board  roof.  The  clap-board  shingles  were  laid  in 
regular  courses,  over  each  of  which  a  weight  pole  was  laid, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  short  blocks  of  >7trood  at  right  an* 
gles  mtervenii^. 

The  roof  being  completed,  a  door  was  cut  out  and  faced,  and 
also  a  window^  if  it  were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  house  were  closed  by 
**  chinking,^  or  small  blocks  of  wood  riding  upon  each  otheri 
and  afterward  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  clky  or  mud^ 
An  opening  was  also  cut  out  for  the  chinmey,  and  a  wooden 
square  stack,  of  small  pieces  ofwood,  rudely  dove-tailed  to  one 
end  of  the  house,  was  built  up,  tapering  to  the  top.  It  wa«  so 
connected  with  the  house  as  to  form  a  large  fireplace  and  chim*- 
ney  literally  outside  of  the  house.  This  chimney  was  chinked, 
daubed,  and  plastered  similar  to  the  house,  except  that  the  plas^ 
tering  was  chiefly  inside,  and  quite  thick,  to  prote6t  the  wood* 

*  S«B  IMdiidsv's  Nbtei,  p.  114. 
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en  structure  from  the  action  of  the  fire  within.  The  jambs  and 
back  of  the  fireplace  were  also  further  secured  by  three  up* 
rights  large,  flat  stones  laid  in  mud. 

The  earth  was  Often  the  only  floor,  but  more  commonly  the 
floor  was  made  of  '*  puncheons,"  or  slabs  i^plit  firom  logs,  hewed 
smooth  on  the  upper  side,  and  resting  bedded  upon  poles  raised 
above  ground.  The  ''loft,"  or  attic  story,  sometimes  had  a 
puncheon  floor,  and  a  rude  ladder  in  one  corner  served  as  a 
stairway.  The  door  was  made  of  thick  clap-boards  split  from 
oak  logs,  and  pinned  to  cross-pieces,  and  were  hung  upon 
wooden  hinges,  and  fastened  by  a  wooden  latch.  The  open 
door  or  the  broad  chimney  admitted  light  by  day,  and  a  rous- 
ing fire  and  a  bear-grease  lamp,  or  a  bufialo-tallow  candle,  were 
their  resource  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  mechanic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes 
with  twx>  or  four  lights  of  glass  might  be  seen  set  into  gape 
cut  through  the  side  logs.  Cotemporaneously,  old  barrels 
began  to  constitute  the  tops  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sawed  by  hand,  took  the  place  of  puncheons.* 

At  first  log  cabins  were  built  in  villages  or  clusters,  and  sur- 
rounded with  stockades  formed  by  logs  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  and  made  bullet-proof  for  mutual  protection  against 
Indian  surprise  and  massacre. 

The  location  of  the  house  was  generally  in  some  vale  or  dell, 
near  a  running  stream  of  water,  or  near  some  permanent  spring. 
Thus  they  consulted  their  own  convenience  in  obtaining  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water,  and  also,  considering  that  every  thing 
coming  to  the  house  from  abroad  is  more  easily  carried  ^  down 
hiir  than  up,  the  house  was  seldom  placed  upon  an  eminence. 
In  all  the  first  locations  the  bottoms  were  selected,  and  the 
contiguous  ridges  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  tract.  This 
continued  until  the  system  of  square  surveys  was  introduced, 
when  the  boundaries  of  tracts  were  straight  lines,  and  not  the 
natural  features  of  the  country. 

The  inside  appearance  of  a  frontier  habitation  was  also 
unique,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Bu- 
reaus, side-boards,  and  armors  were  unknown,  and  so  were 
their  uses.  The  whole  furniture  of  a  room  consisted  of  one 
home-made  bedstead,  and  one  trundle  bedstead  under  it  for 
children,  both  well  furnished  with  bear  skins  and  buffalo  robes 

*  See  KendaU'g  Life  oOwKSkMcn,  p.  74,  75. 
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instead  of  blanket^;  a  few  split-bottom  chairs,  and  a  few  three- 
legged  stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  supported  by  two 
pairs  of  cross-legs,  for  the  family  meals ;  a  shelf  and  water- 
bucket  near  the  door.  The  naked  wood,  and  clay  walls,  in- 
stead of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry  of  the  cities,  were 
embellished  with  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe. 
The  frocks,  dresses,  and  bed-gowns  of  the  women,  the  hunting- 
shirts,  pantaloons,  and  arms  of  the  men,  all  were  suspended 
around  the  walls  from  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and  served  as 
a  good  index  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  of 
the  bouse.  The  cooking  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 
of  a  few  iron  pots,  **  pewter  plates  and  dishes,"  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  which,  had  been  transported  from  the  east  with  their 
salt  and  iron ;  besides  these,  a  few  wooden  bowls,  or  **  trench- 
ers," *'  noggins  and  gourds,"  completed  the  list  of  cooking  and 
eating  utensils.* 

The  domestic  employments  of  the  women  were  chiefly  in  the 
household  affairs.  They  milked  the  cows,  and  prepared  food 
and  clothing  for  the  family ;  washed  the  clothing,  and  regulated 
the  mintUice  of  domestic  aflUrs. 

3.  The  employment  of  families  was  arranged  by  common 
custom.  The  husband  was  chiefly  engaged  in  procuring  food 
and  materials  for  clothing ;  in  erecting  cabins  and  inclosures ; 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land ;  and  in  building  forts  and 
stations  for  mutual  protection  against  Indian  hostilities.  Much 
of  his  time  in.  the  cold  season  was  spent  in  roaming  the  forests 
in  quest  of  deer,  bear,  or  other  game,  with  which  the  unfre- 
quented forests  abounded.  The  dressed  skin  of  the  bear,  the 
buffalo,  and  the  deer,  with  its  coat  of  long  and  shaggy  hair, 
often  served  the  double  purpose  of  bed  and  bltrnket,  and  much 
more  effectually  protected  the  delicate  from  the  rigors  of  winter. 

As  the  settlements  advanced  in  age  and  improvement,  during 
the  cessation  of  Indian  hostilities,  the  exceptions  to  these  gen- 
Aral  remarks  became  more  frequent 

4.  The  diet  was  plain  and  homely.  Wild  game  constituted 
the  chief  portion  of  animal  food.  The  flesh  of  the  bear  was 
highly  prized,  and  could  easily  be  made  a  good  substitute  for 
beef  and  bacon ;  the  deer  yielded  the  most  delicious  venison, 
far  preferable  to  veal ;  occasionally  the  flesh  of  an  elk  or  buf- 
falo supplied  the  place  of  fresh  beef.    The  flesh  of  the  partridge, 

*  Doddridge,  p.  108, 109. 
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the  wild  pigeon^  the  pheasant,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  like, 
yielded  a  more  delicious  fare  than  any  domestic  fowl  The 
squirrel,  the  rabbit,  the  opossum,  and  masy  other  smaller 
quadrupeds,  supplied  the  delicacies  of  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
pork. 

Corn-meal,  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a  hand* 
mill  of  steel,  supplied  the  place  of  flour,  and  all  the  prepanu 
tions  of  wheat.  The  dough,  properly  prepared,  was  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  shaved  clap-board  from  three  to  four  inches 
wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  and  baked  upon 
the  hearth.  When  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was  called 
**  joumey*cake,"  or  Johnny-^ake.  A  journey-cake  board  was  an 
indispensable  implement  of  frontier  cooking.  Johnny-cake  and 
pone  were  the  only  varieties  of  bread  used  among  the  early 
frontier  settlements  for  break&st  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk 
and  mush  were  the  standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plenty, 
the  lack  was  supplied  by  the  substantial  dish  of  hommony,  or 
pounded  com  thoroughly  boiled.  Sometimes  maple  molasses 
or  bear's  oil,  and  the  gravy  from  fried  meat,  served  as  a  sUb» 
stitute  for  milk  in  the  regular  supper  dish.^ 

After  domestic  stock  began  to  multiply,  one  of  the  standing 
dishes  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  was  **  hog  and 
hommony/'  Vegetables  at  length  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
abundance,  and  every  garden  yielded  a  supply  of  common  cu& 
nary  vegetables,  such  as  pease,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage^ 
and  many  other  choice  articles ;  while  the  **  truck-*patch''  close 
by  furnished  a  supply  of  roasting  ears,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and 
potatoes.  The  standard  **  dinner  dish"  at  log-rollings,  hou8e«> 
raisings,  and  harvest  days  was  a  large  ^pot-pie,**  inclosing 
minced  meats,  birds,  or  fruits. 

Tea  and  coflbe  were  unknown,  and  many  of  the  native  fron-^ 
tier  inhabitants  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  havmg 
ever  seen  or  tasted  these  luxuries  ryet  the  root  and  bark  of 
the  sassafras  furnished  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  exotic  from 
China,  while  parched  rye  and  beans  formed  a  substitute  for 
cofiee.  In  many  of  the  remotest  settlements,  such  articles  as 
tea-cups  and  saucers  were  unknown.  At  length  the  manufac- 
tures and  agricultural  products  of  the  older  settlements,  and 
cattle  and  hogs,  were  introduced,  and  the  frontier  manners 
yielded  to  the  civilized. 

*  I)dddiids«»IklOS. 
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5.  SeUkment  Rights. — In  forming  settlements  and  making  lo 
cations  of  land,  each  settler  had  a  valid  claim  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Virginia  laws.  One  of  these  allowed  to  each  emi- 
grant as  a  settlement  right  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  besides  a 
preference  right  to  one  thousand  acres  more  contiguous.  The 
boundary  lines  between  any  contiguous  settlement  rights  were 
generally  adjusted  amicably  by  the  parties  interested,  before 
actual  survey  was  made.  In  these  adjustments,  they  were 
guided  chiefly  by  the  ridges  or  water  courses,  or  some  other 
natural  boundary.  In  this  manner,  much  of  the  country  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  parceled  out  among 
settlers,  and  subsequently  nearly  all  the  country  between  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east.*  These  settlement 
rights  were  often  selected  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
claimant's  name  on  several  beech-trees  near  ''his  clearing,'' 
where  he  had  cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  probably  erected  a 
small  hut,  often  many  months  before  he  took  up  his  actual  resi- 
dence on  the  land.  Yet  these  ''tomahawk  rights,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  recognized  by  other  emigrants,  and  none 
would  trespass  upon  them.  Some  were  contented  with  one 
settlement  right,  and  made  no  efforts  to  enlarge  their  landed 
estates ;  while  others,  as  in  all  new  countries,  having  a  desire 
for  acouii^ufating  wealth  in  landed  estates,  became  speculators 
in  lands,  and  purchased  up  great  numbers  of  inchoate  titles,  in 
hopes  of  future  gain  in  their  augmented  value. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities,  every  neigh«* 
borhood  was  provided  with  a  "stockade  fort"  for  the  com* 
mon  protection,  to  which  all  retired  upon  any  alarm  of  Indian 
incursion.  As  *  all  the  frontier  settlements  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  war  in  1754,  with 
only  short  intermissions,  were  continually  exposed  to  Indian 
hostilities,  in  one  form  or  another,  " the  Fort**  or  " Station,*' 
became  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  western  settlements.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Western  Virginia,  north  of  the 
Big  Sandy,  these  stockadei  were  commonly  denominated 
"forts/'  whil&in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  later  times, they 
were  known  by  the  name  of  "  stations." 

d.  The  Fort  6r  8tation.^^A  station,  in  most  cases,  was  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  a  large  number  of  families;  as  a 
safe  retreat  in  time  of  danger.     It  consisted  of  an  inclosure  of 

*  Bee  Boddriage,  p.  102-105. 
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cabiqs,  stockades,  and  block-houses,  embracing  about  two  acres 
or  more,  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  or  square  ;  the  inclo* 
sure  being^  formed  generally  by  cabins  on  two  sides  and  by 
stockades  on  two  sides.  A  large  station  sometimes  presented 
three  sides  inclosed  with  cabins,  the  windows  and  doors  all  on 
the  inner  side.  The  out^de  wall  of  the  cabin  was  generally 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  without  external  openings,  and  perfect* 
ly  bullet-proof,  with  the  roaf  sloping  downward  to  the  inside. 
The  cabins  otherwise  were  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  for 
the  residence  of  families.  The  gate  or  entrance  was  a  strong 
puncheon  door,  between  the  parallel  walls  of  adjoining  cabins, 
and  protected  by  a  platform  and  sentry-box  above.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  inclosure  was  completed  by  strong  palisades  set 
in  the  ground,  with  their  sharpened  points  standing  ten  feet 
above  ground.  The  whole  inclosure,  cabins. and. stockades, 
was  provided  with  port-holes  for  defensive  firing.  In  time  of 
danger  the  gate  was  closed,  and  securely  barricaded  each  day 
at  sunset.  During  the  day,  if  no  immediate  danger  threat- 
ened, the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  or  employ* 
ments,  until  nightfall  again  approached* 

Some  larger  stations  in  Kentucky  were  securely  fortified 
against  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  largest  Indian  army. 
Such  were  defended  at  the  opposite  angles  by  block-houses,  or 
bastions,  built  of  hewed  logs,  two  stories  high,  and  extending 
a  few  feet  beyond  the  line  or  outer  range  of  the  stockade,  each 
bastion  commanding  two  sides  of  the  stockade.  These  block- 
houses were  bullet-proof,  and  provided  with  double  sets  of  port- 
holes for  defense,  and  so  arranged  that  the  riflemen  could  at  all 
times  clear  the  walls  in  case  of  assault,  and  prevent  any  secret 
lodgment  near  them.  * 

Some  small  settlements  were  protected  by  a  -single  block- 
house, surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  secure  retreat  for  the  families  in  .case  of  Indian  alarm.  Ev- 
ery station  or  fort,  however,  was  invariably  located  near  some 
permanent  spring  or  water  course. 

In  Kentucky  the  stations  were  generally  large,  and  protect- 
ed a  greater  number  of  families,  who  in  time  of  danger  lived  in 
the  cabins  of  the  station  as  in  a  fortified  village,  having  their 
little  farms  and  improvements  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  upon 
which  they  remained  engaged  in  the  labors  of  husbandry  during 
the  day,  returning  to  the  fprt  for  safety  at  night.     Sometimes 
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the  stations  in  Kentucky  contained  three  parallel  rows  of  cab- 
ins, the  two  outer  rows  being  connected  by  the  line  of  palisades. 
As  the  Indians  were  without  artillery,  and  had  very  little  de« 
sure  to  take  any  fortified  place  by  storm,  these  stockades  proved 
amply  sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  which  they  could 
make  with  their  rifles  and  small  arms..  Many  of  these  stations 
during  the  Indian  hostilities  were  invested  by  large  bodies  of 
warriors,  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  yet  it  was  a 
rare  occurrence  for  one  of  them  to  be  captured. 

In  the  absence  of  Indian  alarms  and  ^  signs,''  the  people  left 
the  station  and  dispersed  upon  their  respective  farms  and  im- 
provements, and  resided  in  their  own  individual  residences. 
But  so  soon  as  any  alarm  was  given,  or  any  **  Indian  sign"  was 
found,  they  again  retired  into  the  station  for  security. 

7.  The  Hunter,-^"  Hunting"  constituted  an  important  feature 
in  the  life  of  a  western  emigrant.  By  this  means  he  supplied 
his  family  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence.  Often 
their  chief  food  was  derived  from  the  woods ;  while  the  skins 
and  furs  taken  from  the  game  supplied  them  with  the  only 
convertible  medium  of  currency  and  exchange  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rifles,  salt,  and  iron  from  the  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  ^  fall"  and  early  part  of  the  winter  were  the 
seasons  for  hunting  the  deer,  and  th&  whole  winter  and  part  of 
the  spring  for  bears  and  animals  which  yield  furs.  The  fur 
was  said  to  be  good  in  every  month  in  whose  name  the  letter  r 
is  found ;  besides,  the  annoyance  and  danger  from  Indian  hos- 
tilities was  less  apprehended  during  the  winter  than  in  any  oth- 
er season.  Every  man,  who  was  a  farmer  and  husbandman  in 
summer  and  autumn,  became  a  hunter  in  winter.  ^  As  soon  as 
the  leaves. were  pretty  well  down,  and  the  weather  became 
rainy,  accompanied  with  light  snows,  these -men,  after  acting 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  war  permit- 
ted, began  to  feel  that  they  were  hunters.  They  became  un- 
easy at  home.  Every  thing  about  them  became  disagreeable. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  feather  bed  was  too  soft,  and 
even  the  good  wife,  for  the  time,  was  not  thought  a  good  com- 
panion. The  mind  of  the  htinter  was  wholly  occupied  with  the 
camp  and  the  chase." 

A  hunting  party  being  formed,  **  a  day  was  soon  appointed 
for  the  march  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  Two  or 
three  horses,  fiirnished  with  pack-saddles,  were  loaded  with 
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flour,  Indian  meal^  blankets,  ^id  every  thing  else  requisite  for 
the  use  of  the  hunter."* 

The  hunting  camp  is  at  length  ereeted  in  a  suitable  situation ; 
m  some  valley  or  dell  protected  by  hills  from  the  northern 
blasts,  as  well  as  from  discovery  by  Indians.  The  hunting 
camp  is  a  half-faced  cabin,  made  of  logs  or  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground^  inclosed  on  three  sides  with  slabs,  bark,  or  skins» 
and  coverea  on  top  with  the  same,  the  roof  sloping  from  the 
open  front  backward.  In  front  is  the  log  fire ;  inside  are  the 
slabs,  moss,  and  skins  for  the  bed.  SomeGmes  a  hunting  camp 
serves  for  several  years,  especially  when  made  with  care. 

**  Hunting  was  not  a  mere  ramble  in  pursuit  of  gamev"  with- 
out  skill  and  calculation.  The  hunter  must  be  skilled  in  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  animals  he  expects  to  take,  in  the 
weather,  and  their  predilections  ;  in  what  situation  the  game 
is  to  b6  found,  whether  on  hill-sides,  bottoms,  or  on  liigfa  bills* 
In  stormy  weather  the  deer  always  seek  the  most  sheltered 
places,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  hills ;  in  rainy  weather,  with 
but  little  wind,  they  generally  keep  in  the  open  woods,  and  on 
the  highest  ground* 

It  is  requisite,  also,  to  know  the  direction  of  the  lightest  winds 
the  cardinal  points,  and  many  other  hunting  sciences,  which 
none  but  hunters  know,  to  enaUe  them  .to  traverse  the  path^ 
less  forest  in  search  of  game»  ^  The  whole  business  of  hunt* 
ing  consists  in  a  succession  of  intrigues.  From  morning  to 
night  the  hunter  must  be  on  the  alert  to  gain  the  windward  of 
his  game,*'  in  order  to  avoid  discovery.  If  a  deer  were  killed^ 
it  was  skinned  and  hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  wolves,  and 
the  chase  was  resumed  and  pwsued  until  evening,  when  he  re* 
turned  toward  the  camp  and  prepared  to  cook  the  supper 
The  supper  being-  ended,  the  adventures  of  the  day  furnish  a 
theme  for  the  tales  of  the  evening.  The  spike  buck,  the  two 
and  three  pronged  buck,  the  doe,  and  the  barren  doe  figure 
through  the  tales  and  anecdotes  of  the  day.  After  hunting 
some  time  in  the  same  range,  the  hunter  becomes  acquainted 
with  all  the  '*  gangs^  or  herds  of  deer  in  that  range,  and  can 
easily  recognize  each  when  he  sees  them.  The  manoeuvers 
of  the^e  are  themes  of  discourse.  Often  some  old  buck,  by  his 
superior  sagacity  and  watchfiilness,  has  saved  his  little  gang 
from  the  hunter's  skill  by  giving  timely  notice  of  his  approach* 

*  Doddridge'i  Kotei,  p.  1S4. 
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The  cunnh^  of  the  hunter  and  that  of  the  old  buck  are  often 
staked  against  each  other ;  and  not  unfirequently,  at  the  close 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  is  left  the  free,  uninjured 
tenant,  of  the  forest;  but  if  his  rival  succeeds  in  bringing  him 
down,  it  is  a  victory  followed  by  no  small  share  of  boastix]^  on 
the  part  of  the  conqueror.* 

Is  the  weather  unsuited  to  the  chase  7  the  skins  and  car* 
casses  of  the  game  can  be  brought  in,  and  a  proper  disposition 
made  of  thenv  Some  hunters  refrain  from  the  chase  on  the 
Sabbajth  from  motives  of  piety ;  others,  from  a  superstitious  be- 
lief that  it  br^igs  ''  bad  luck"  to  hunt  on  the  Sabbath.  Nor  do 
those  who  revere  the  day,  and  abstain  from  their  usual  labors, 
lose  their  reward ;  for  they  are  sure  of  a  prosperous  hunting 
season. 

The  spoils  of  the  hunting  season,  the  skins  and  furs  taken 
during  the  winter»  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  for  the  pur» 
chase  of  sundry  articles  which  are  necessary  in  a  new  and 
wilderness  country.  Of  these  the  most  inoispensable  were 
salt,  iron  utensils,  and  implements.  To  purchase  these,  every 
family  carefully  preserved  the  furs  and  skins  collected  during 
the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  them  over  the 
mountains  to  be  bartered  for  such  necessaries  as  were  not  to 
be  had  in  the  wilderness.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  customary, 
in  the  western  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  from 
the  Kenhawa  to  the  Alleghany  River,  Qvery  fall,  for  each  lit** 
tie  neighborhood  of  a  few  families  to  dispatch  **  a  caravan"  to 
the  settlements  east  of  the  mountains.  Unlike  their  prototypes 
which  traverse  the  deserts  of  Africa,  they  were  generally  few 
in  number,  and  their  merchandise  of  but  little  comparative 
valye. 

8.  The  caravarif  when  organized,  consisted  of  a  master,  two 
or  three  young  men,  and  one  or  two  boys ;  a  few  horses,  with 
paek'saddlea  on  their  backs,  stufifed  bells  on  their  necks,  and  a 
pair  of  hickory-withe  hopples  attached  to  each  pack-saddle. 
On  each  pack-saddle  was  secured  a  bag  of  shelled  com  for 
provender  on  the  way,  to  be  deposited  at  convenient  distances 
for  the  return  route.  A  large  wallet,  well  filled  wiih  bread, 
jerked  bear's  meat,  or  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  contained  the 
provision  for  the  drivers.  Thus  equipped,  the  cavalcade  set 
out  from  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio  for  Baltimore,  Freder- 

*  DoMridgo'f  NoCq«i  ^  1S6, 187. 
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ie,  Hagerstown,  or  Oldtown  in  early  times,  and  subsequently 
to  Fort  Cumberland  and  Winchester. 

As  these  places  successively,  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
became  the  marts  of  the  western  trade,  the  whole  amount  of 
hides  and  peltries,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  and  bear's  grease  i^ere 
exchanged  or  bartered  for  salt,  nails,  and  other  articles  of  iron, 
and  occasionally  for  a  few  pewter  plates  and  dishes  for  the  ta- 
ble. The  bartering  for  the  settlement  being  finished,  the  cara- 
van was  ready  for  its  retrograde  march.  Each,  horse  without 
a  rider  carried  two  bushels  of  salt,  weighing  eighty-four  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  besides  a  few  light  articles  superadded. 

The  caravan  route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Frederic  crossed 
the  stupendous  ranges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  they  rise, 
mountain  behind  mountain,  in  the  distant  prospect.  The  path, 
scarcely  two  feet  wide,  and  traveled  by  horses  in  single  file, 
wound  over  hill  and  dale,  through  mountain  defile,  over  craggy 
steeps,  beneath  impending  rocks,  and  around  points  of  dizzy 
heights,  where  one  false  step  might  huri  horse  and  rider  into  the 
abyss  below.  To  prevent  such  accidents,  the  bulky  baggage 
was  removed  in  passing  the  dangerous  defiles,  to  secure  the 
horse  from  being  thrown  from  his  scanty  foothold.  This  route, 
selected  by  experienced  woodsmen,  diflfered  but  little  from  that 
selected  for  turnpikes  and  rail-roads  by  professed  engineers  at 
a  much  later  day.*  Such  was  the  danger  in  passing  the 
mountain  ranges  from  the  old  settlements  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia, to  the  settlements  then  forming  on  the 
branches  of  the  Monongahela,the  •*  Yough,"  and  the  Upper  Ohio. 

The  order  of  the  march,  going  and  returning,  was  the  same. 
The  horses  with  their  packs  were  marched  along  in  single  file, 
the  foremost  led  by  the  leader  of  the  caravan,  while  each  sue- 
cessiye  horse  was  tethered  to  the  pack-saddle  of  the  horse  be- 
fore him.  A  driver  followed  behind  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  packs,  and  to  urge  on  any  horse  that 
was  disposed  to  lag.  In  this  way  two  men  could  manage  a 
caravan  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses,  each  carrying  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  burden.  •  When  night  came,  a  temporary  camp 
and  a  camp  fire  protected  the  weary  travelers;  while  the 
horses,  released  of  their  burdens,  with  hopples  on  their  feet, 
and  their  bell-clappers  loosed,  were  turned  loose  to  graze  near 
the  camp. 

*  Sm  M'DoDald's  Life  of  KentoOr  p.  7S. 
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Salt,  in  the  frontier  settlenlents  near  the  Ohio,  was  an  ex- 
pensive article  for  a'  backv^oodsman ;  for  a  bushel  of  alum  salt 
was  equivalent  to  a  good  cow  and  calf.  The  salines  of  Ken- 
'hawa  were  then  unknown,  and  the  cattle  multiplied  without 
money. 

In  those  early  days,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  propriety, 
were  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  wilderness.  A 
backwoodsman,  in  his  first  trip  to  Baltimore^,  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  awkward  predicament  than  the  loss  of  his  horse- 
bell  and  his  hopples  when  about  to  enter  the  city.*  Children 
who  had  been  raised  on  the  frontiers,  when  they  reached  the 
settlements  east  of  the  mountains,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
all  houses  were  not  made  of  logs  and  chinked  with  mud ;  that 
all  dishes  and  table-ware  were  not  of  pewter  and  wood.  To 
them  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee  were  nauseous  or  unknown ; 
and  they  "  wondered  how  people  could  show  a  fondness  for 
such  slops,"  which  neither  had  gust  for  the  palate  nor  **  stuck 
to  the  ribs."  The  cups  and  saucers  from  which  it  was  drank 
were  themselves  but  emblems  of  a  depraved  taste  and  unman- 
ly luxury,  or,  at  most,  were  adapted  to  the  effeminate  or  the 
sicLf 

9.  The  state  of  morah  was  as  might  be  expected ;  men  were 
untrammeled  by  law  or  gospel ;  each  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  Ime  which  separates  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia  was  not  defined,  and  for  many 
years  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  both  states  was  withheld.  Hence 
natural  justice,  and  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  were  unsophis- 
ticated by  lawyers  and  courts,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  consta- 
bles. "  Their  own  consciences  were  a  law  unto  themselves ;" 
and  if  they  erred,  "  it  was  human  to  err.'*  Public  opinion  was 
the  aggregate  of  individual  judgment,  and  ruled  with  the  force 
of  the  purest  democracy.  In  those  times,  each  man  who  could 
shoulder  his  rifle  was  a  citizen-soldier,  and  as  such  was  valued 
as  a  defender  of  his  country,  and  ranked  among  her  heroes. 
Conscious  of  his  own  importance,  each  man  considered  his 
neighbor  his  equal,  and  each  was  anxious  to  merit  the  general 
esteem.  Industry  in  hunting  or  work,  bravery  and  fortitude 
in  war,  honesty,  candor,  and  hospitality  in  private  life,  entitled 
a  man  to  his  full  share  of  public  honor  and  confidence,  which 

«  See  Doddridge*!  Notef,  p.  122.  t  Idem,  p.  110-112. 
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was  never  withheld.  The  incorrigible  oflfender  received  the 
sentence  which  the  majesty  of  moral  virtue  pronounces  against 
vice  and  turpitude,  and  he  was  *^  hated  from  society."  Cour- 
age was  a  virtue,  and  military  duty  was  performed  with  alac* 
rity.  He  that  refused  to  appear  in  arms,  fully  equipped,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  found  public  censure  resting  upon  him,  and  he 
was  "  hated  from  the  place,"  Did  a  neighbor  wish  to  erect  a 
cabin,  or  to  roll  his  logs,  or  to  gather  his  harvest,  each  man 
was  a  willing  hapd,  and  in  turn  received  aid  from  others.  At 
such  places  an  idler  or  au  indifferent  spectator  dared  not  ap* 
proach,  or  the  ccmtempt  of  the  hardy  pioneers  settled  upon  him. 
Did  any  contract  a  debt,  it  was  paid  in  labor  or  by  the  ex* 
change  of  commodities ;  and  the  force  of  the  moral  sense,  9us* 
tained  by  public  sentiment,  was  a  stronger  guarantee  than  all 
the  forms  of  law,  which  often  serve  as  a  protection  against 
honest  demands.  Did  a  man  want  a  bushel  of  salt»  he  receiv* 
ed  it  in  exchange  for  a  cow  and  calf.  So  equal  was  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  scanty  wealth,  that  no  one  envied  that  of  his 
neighbor :  if  any  were  in  want,  they  freely  received  from  those 
who  could  give.  Was  any  so  base  as  to  steal,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, "the  law  of  Moses"  was  enforced,  and  forty  stripes, 
save  one,  were  freely  given ;  but  if  the  theft  were  small,  in 
memory  of  the  "  old  thirteen,"  as  his  reward,  thirteen  stripes 
disgraced  his  back.  But  such  was  the  impression*  and  so 
firmly  were  the  stripes  applied,  that  they  were  not  likely  soon 
to  fade  away.  In  the  absence  of  a  judge  and  court,  and  the 
forms  of  law,  "  Judge  Lynch"  was  sure  to  mete  his  just  deserts 
to  every  disturber  of  the  peace. 

Lynch  Ziau).— Although  the  pioneers  in  the  West  were  a 
hardy,  enterprising,  honest  race  of  men,  yet  the  frontier  settle- 
ments are  often  a  retreat  for  loose  and  unprincipled  individuals 
from  the  old  settlements,  who,  if  not  familiar  with  crime,  have 
very  blunt  perceptions  of  virtue.  The  genuine  pioneer,  the 
woodsman,  is  independent,  brave,  and  upright;  but,  as  the 
jackal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  so  the  sturdy  hunter 
is  followed  by  the  miscreant  destitute  of  noble  qualities ;  men 
who  are  the  pests  of  the  human  race,  averse  to  labor,  impatient 
of  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law,  or  the  courtesies  of  civil- 
ized life.  Some,  indeed,  are  desperadoes,  flying  from  justice, 
to  escape  the  grasp  of  the  law  in  older  settlements ;  and  in  the 
frontier  settlements  he  bids  the  civil  law  defiance.    For  such 
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intruders  the  firontiers  had  a  law  of  their  own,  a  lex  loci^ 
known  as  Lynch  law^  which  seldom  failed  to  purge  the  commu- 
nity of  his  unwelcome  presence.  Its  operation  was  often  in- 
dispensable when  a  horse-thief,  a  counterfeiter,  or  other  des- 
perate vagabond  infested  a  neighborhood,  evading  justice  by 
cunning,  or  by  a  strong,  audacious  arm,  or  by  the  number  of 
his  confederates.  The  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a  regu- 
lating party,  commonly  known  as  **  regutators,**  a  kind  of  holy 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  required  them  to  purge  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  unruly  members.  Mounted,  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  a  leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Night  was  the  season  for  their  official  acts. 
Chief-justice  ^  Birch'*  established  his  tribunal  under  a  forest 
canopy ;  before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form 
and  ceremony  tried*  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicted. 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was 
inflicted,  withont  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a  tree,  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many  sturdy  hands,  until 
justice  was  satisfied.  If  perchance  he  were  an  old  offender,  or 
had  claims  to  the  title  of  a  ^  British  Tory,''  his  wounds  were 
dressed,  not  with  oil  and  wine,  but  with  *^  tar  and  feathers."  As 
the  culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  he  was  informed  by  Judge 
Lynch  that  the  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  un-* 
lees  he  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  there^ 
were  confederates  in  crime,  this  warning  served  for  all. 

This  tribunal  wae  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases ;  and, 
although  liable  4o  occasional  abuse,  it  was  a  great  protection 
to  honest  people  against  the  most  abandoned  intruders,  who 
defied  the  usual  forms  of  law.* 

10.  Social  Virtues. — Hospitality  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  vir- 
tue ;  with  the  stranger  or  wayfarmg  man,  they  would  readily 
divide  their  rough  fere  without  pay  or  reward.  In  their  set- 
tlements all  lived  together  in  harmony  and  rude  simplicity. 
Warm  and  constant  in  their  firiendships,  they  lived  and  work- 
ed, feasted  or  suffered  together  in  cordial  harmony. 

Was  a  man's  honor  or  integrity  impeached,  the  offender 
must  prove  his  manhood  on  the  spot.  If  he  were  unable  to 
fight  at  fisticuff^  or  ^  rough  and  tumble,"  his  friend  must  main- 
tain the  contest  in  his  place.  When  the  contest  was  decided, 
the  combatants,  reconciled,  often  shook  hands,  and  there  the 

*  See  Hall'i  SIcetches  of  the  Weit,  toL  il,  p.  88-99. 
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matter  ended.  Pitched  battles  between  two  rival  heroes  some- 
times were  seen,  when  fists,  and  feet,  and  teeth  were  used ;  but 
knives  and  fire-arms  were  deemed  dishonorable  and  base. 

In  these  rude  settlements  female  virtue  was  safe  without  the 
protection  of  law.  Each  brother  and  kinsman  was  the  prompt 
avenger  of  a  sister's  wrongs,  and  the  penalty  was  not  delayed 
by  the  slow  process,  of  law ;  but  a  want  of  chivalry  in  defense 
of  female  weakness  was  never  known. 

A  marriage  was  the  signal  of  a  general  jubilee  among  the 
friends  of  both  parties.  Days  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  appointed  festival,  when  all  hearts  were  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  feasting. 

-  At  the  appointed  time,  the  rustic  guests  began  to  arrive  firom 
every  quarter,  males  and  females  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
No  broad-cloth  or  beaver  adorned  their  persons.  Men  were 
clad  in  their  western  dress,  shoe-packs,  or  moccasins,  leather 
breeches,  leggins,  and  hunting-shirts.  The  women  were  dress- 
ed in  their  best,  in  linsey  petticoats  or  gowns,  coarse  shoes, 
home-made  stockings,  handkerchief?  on  their  necks,  and,  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  leather  gloves  or  woolen  mittens 
on  their  hands.  Few  were  able  to  adorn  themselves  with 
buckles,  rings,  or  ruffles.  Their  horse  caparisons  were  of  .the 
same  rude  stamp.  The  company,  thus  arrayed,  began  to  arrive 
in  single  file  about  noon,  when  the  rustic  mirth  began :  with 
the  swains,  the  bottle  was  an  indispensable  companion,  and  each 
made  frequent  draughts  upon  its  inspiration. 

The. marriage  ceremony  over,  all  sat  down  to  a  wholesome 
dinner  of  backwoods  fare.  Beef,  pork,  fowls,  baked  or  roast- 
ed, and  sometimes  venison  or  bear's  meat,  loaded  the  rustic 
board,  together  wi^h  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  profusion ; 
rude  pies,  pastry,  and  fruits  served  for  dessert.  The  dinner 
past,  a  rustic  dance  engaged  the  joyous  friends  until  the  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  when  they  began  to  separate  for  their 
respective  homes. 

In  sketching  these  traits  of  pioneer  life,  we  have  left  much 
untold,  which  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  Notes  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge. But  such  traits  of  pioneer  life  have  long  since  van- 
ished from  Western  Virginia,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  at 
this  time,  even  in  the  remote  West ;  yet,  as  they  did  exist,  they 
constitute  an  importaint  portion  of  early  pioneer  history,  and 
as  such  demand  a  passing  notice,  without  which  the  history 
of  the  pioneers  would  be  incomplete. 
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The  sports  were  characteristic  of  the  frontier  mode  of  life. 
Running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  were  the  pastimes  of  the  boys 
as  well  as  of  the  men.  Throwing  the  tomahawk  wa9  com- 
mon, and  gave  skill  in  the  arts  of  wah  When  the  stock  of 
ammunition  would  permit,  the  men  preferred  the  more  warlike 
exercise  of  the  rifle,  with  which  the  diameter  of  a  cent  upon  a 
target  was  piei^ced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  steps  at  every  shot 
by  half  the  men  present,  and  some  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  place.  The  best  marksman  always  took  the 
prize,  for  which  all  were  zealous  competitors. 

After  the  settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  on  the  Ohio,  a  new  class  of  nien  sprung  up,  whose 
life  was  unique  in  the  West    This  was  the  class  of 

11.  Boatmen. — These  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set  of  men, 
who  always  kept  just  in  advance  of  civilization  and  luxury. 
They  were  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  of  privations. 
They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels,  the  lon- 
gest rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wilderness  upon  their 
watery  routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  every  species  of  ex- 
posure and  privation,  they  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed 
in  the  costume  of  the'  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  style, 
they  were  always  ready  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for 
ofiensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double  force  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  In- 
dians. Often,  from  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts, 
their  complexion,  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influence  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  keel-boats  and  barges  were  propelled  by  human  labor  for 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong 
current  of  these  rivers.  The  boatmen,  with  their  bodies  naked 
to  the  waist,  spent  the  long  and  tedious  days  traversing  the 
'^  running  board,"  and  pushing  with  their  whole  force  against 
theJr  strong  petting-poles  firmly  fixed  against  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  with  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  oh  the 
running-board,  they  propelled  their  freighted  barge  up  the 
long  and  tedious  route  of  the  river.  After  a  hard  day's  toil, 
at  night  they  took  their  **  fillee,"  or  ration  of  whisky,  swallow- 
ed their  homely  supper  of  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half 
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baked,  and  retiring  to  sleeps  they  gtrelched  th^mselTeB  upon 
the  deck,  without  coveringi  under  the  <q)ea  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  until  the  ateersman's  horn 
called  them  to  their  morniog  ^  fiUee''  and  their  toil 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  th^  lifo  of  a  boatman ;  yet  it  waa 
rare  that  any  of  them  ever  changed  hia  vocation.  There  waa 
a  charm  in  the  excesseSf  in  the  irolicka,  and  in  the  fightings 
which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyagOi  which  cheer- 
ed them  on.  Of  weariness  none  would  complain ;  but  rising 
from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by 
his  morning  draqght,  be  was.  prepared  to^  hear  and  obey  the 
wonted  order, ''  Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  offl"  The  boatmen 
were  masters  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle^  and  as  the 
boat  moved  off  from  her  moorings,  some,  to  che^  their  labors, 
or  to  ^  scare  off  the  devil  and  secure  good  luck*''  would  wind 
the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding 
shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news 
from  New  Orleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  mus-> 
cles,  which  they  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  fist-fighting  was 
their  pastime.  He  who  could  boast  that  he  had  never  been 
whipped  was  bound  to  fight  whoever  disputed  bis  manhood. 
Keel-boatmen  and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  flat- 
boatmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  a  meeting  was  the  prel- 
ude to  a  "  battle-royal,"  They  were  great  sticklers  for  "  fiur 
play,"  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds 
often  met  together  for  diversion  and  frolick.  Their  assemblages 
were  often  riotous  and  lawless  to  extremes,  when  the  civil  aih 
thorities  were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their  numbers 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  they  would  have 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  country ;  but  the  first  steam-boat 
that  ascended  the  Ohio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  they 
have  been  buried  in  the  tide,  never  more  to  rise. 

12.  National  Character, — ^Here  we  design  to  sketch  in  the 
western  people  the  perceptible,  but  slight  peculiarities  which 
are  the  results  of  the-  pecdiar  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
western  pioneer  life,  and  the  influx  of  eastern  and  foreign  im* 
migration. 
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[A.D.  1796-1810.]  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
constituted  from  ail  nations^  characters^  languages,  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  Not  a  nation  of  Europe^  not  a  class  in  all  those 
nations,  except  royalty^  which  has  not  its  full  representation 
here ;  not  a  state  in  the  Union  which  has  tot  sodt  out  its  col- 
onies to  people  more  western  regions ;  not  a  sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  who  have  not  their  churches  and  their  min- 
isters here.  The  subjects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here, 
and  unite  to  form  one  people,  unique  in  feelingi  character,  and 
genius.  The  Puritan  of  the  N<Nrth,  the  planter  of  the  South,  the 
G^man  and  the  Iberilin,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa  and  the  northern  Swede,  all  are  here* 
each  bringing  with  him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attach** 
ments,  and  predilections,  and  side  by  side  they  have  set  down 
together,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feelings,  manners,  and  usages.  Mutual  prejudices  have  been 
effiiced  by  contact  and  mtimate  connection,  and  the  people, 
thus  released  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, become  more  liberal,  enlarged  in  feeling,  more  affection- 
ate and  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  more  unprejudiced  than  a  peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  unique  in  birth,  education,  and  nation- 
al character. 

The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  habits  of  the  western  people, 
living  in  a  new  and  wilderness  country,  atnid  that  abundance 
which  God  and  Nature  provide,  and  requiring  only  their  own 
industry  and  exertion,  give  to  them  that  fearless  independence 
of  thotight  and  action  which  constitutes  a  characteristic  trait 
in  the  American  pioneers.  Accustomed  to  the  fascinating,  but 
faithless  intercourse  of  refined  society  and  of  great  cities,  men 
acquire  habits  of  thought  and  feelings  and  are  subject  to  those 
restraints  which  give  them  a  different  mental  development  from 
the  fearless,  unrestrained  freedom  of  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  native  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  can- 
dor, truth,  sincerity,  independence,  and  equality  predominate 
over  the  tnore  degenerate  traits  of  character  inculcated  in  old 
and  densely-^populated  countcies*  Inhabiting  a  country  of  im- 
nMnse  extent,  with  boundless  prairies  and  forests,  and  traversed 
by  the  most  magnificent  rivers  of  the  globe,  their-  ideas  travel, 
atid  distance  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  Free  to  roam  at 
will  through  the  whole  extent,  with  facilities  unheard  of  in  the 
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Old  World,  with  them  the  field  of  ordinary  travel  is  one  which, 
in  Europe,  would  embrace  many  nations  and  languages.  Ac- 
customed to  the  independent  control  of  property  and  their  own 
actions,  the  western  people  become  habitually  more  ardent, 
more  energetic,  and  more  enterprising  than  the  serfs  and  min- 
ions of  arbitrary  power.  The  constant  toils  and  active  life, 
prompted  by  interest  and  a  hope  of  personal  gain,  in  a  salubri- 
ous and  fertile  country,  give  energy  of  action  and  a  patient  en- 
durance unknown  to  human  nature  chained  in  its  efforts  and 
limited  in  its  aspirations.* 

13.  The  Religious  Character. — The  experiment  is  being  made 
in  this  vast  region  of  future  empires  upon  a  broad  scale,  which 
will  test  the  queftion  whether  religion,  as  a  national  trait,  can 
be  maintained  without  legislative  aid,  or  a  union  with  the  civil 
power.    Men  are  here  left  fre^  to  adopt  such  religious  views 
and  tenets  as  they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alike 
in  his  religious  opinions.    Ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  priests, 
being  presumed  as  devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general 
benevolence,  are  precluded  by  many  of  the  state  constitutions 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  legislative  authority,  and 
their  compensation  depends  upon  the  voluntary  aid  of  those 
among  whom  they  labor  in  charity  and  love.     In  a  wide  coun- 
try, with  large  districts  as  yet  sparsely  populated,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  stationary  ministers ;  yet  there  are  thous^ds, 
embracing  all  denominations,  who  traverse  the  whole  country, 
forming  an  itinerant  corps,  who  visit  in  rotation,  within  their 
respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,  and  village.     Un- 
Sustained  by  the  rigid  precepts  of  law  in  any  privileges,  perqui- 
sites,  fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  clergy  find  that  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.     Zeal 
for  the  great  cause,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  spice  of  earthly  am- 
bition, the  innate  sense  of  emulation,  and  laudable  pride,  a  desire 
of  distinction  among  their  cotemporaries  and  brethren,  prompt 
them  to  seek  popularity,  and  to  study  all  the  arts  and  means  of 
winning  the  popular  favor.    Traveling  firom  month  to  month 
through  dark  forests,  with  such  .ample  time  for  deep  thought 
as  they  amble  slolvly  along  the  lonesome  horse-path  or  unfre- 
quented road,  they  naturally  acquire  a  pensive  and  romantic 
turn  of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  often  favorable  to  el- 

*  Flinf  I  Geography,  p.  140-145. 
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oquence.  Hence  this  preaching  is  of  a  highly  popular  cast,  its 
first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and  mold  them  to  their 
own:  hence^toOy  excitements,  or,  in  religious  parlance,  **  awak- 
enings," or  ♦♦revivals,"  are  common  in  all  this  region.  Liv- 
ing remote  from  each  other,  and  spending  much  of  their  time 
in  domestic  solitude  in  vast  forests  or  widerspreading  prairies, 
the  **  appointment"  for  preaching  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  gala 
day  or  a  pleasing  change,  which  brings  together  the  auditors 
from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  congratu- 
lations. 

Religious  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a  town  or  settle- 
ment, or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously. 
People  in  every  direction  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  be  present 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble 
as  to  an  imposing  spectacle ;  they  pour  in  from  their  woods 
and  remote  seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage,  and  to  hear 
the  new  preacher,  whose  eloquence  and  fame  have  preceded 
him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  efiTect ;  it  is  a  theme  of  earn- 
est discussion,  with  apt  illustrations^  forcible  arguments,  and 
undaunted  zeal.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
enthusiastic  than  in  older  countries.  A  man  of  rude,  boister- 
ous, but  native,  eloquence  rises  among  these  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched  to  the  highest 
tones,  and  his  utterance  thrilling  with  that  awful  theme  to 
which  each  string  of  the  human  heart  responds,  and  while  the 
woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  lo  profound  ecstasy  of  feeling, 
or,  falling  convulsed  by  spasms,  attest  the  power  of  western 
pulpit  eloquence. 

In  no  instance  are  these  efifects  more  striking  than  at  a  reg- 
ular **  camp  meeting."  No  one  who  has  not  seen  and  observed 
for  himself  can  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what  produces  efiTect  among  the  western  people, 
and  how  well  they  have  practiced  upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be  in  one  of  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  beautifiil,  fertile,  and 
finely  watered  valleys  of  Tenn.essee,  surrounded  by  grand  and 
towering  mountains.  The  notice  has  been  circulated  for  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  long-ex- 
pected occasion.     The  country,  perhaps,  for  fifty  miles  around, 
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18  excited  with  the  cheerful  anticipation  of  the  approaching  fes- 
tival of  religious  feeling  and  social  friendship.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day,  coaches,  chaises,  w^ons,  carts,  people  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  multitudes,  with  provision-wagons,  tents, 
matresses,  household  implements,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  direction  toward  the  central  point  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  beautiful,  lofly,  umbrageous  trees, 
natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest  v^^r- 
dure,  and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain, 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and 
beast.  The  encampment  spreads  through  the  forest  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic;  the  line  of  tents  and  booths  is  pitched  in  a  semicircle, 
or  in  a  four-sided  parallelogram,  inclosing  an  area  of  two  acres 
or  more,  for  the  arrangement  of  seats  and  aisles  around  the 
rude  pulpit  and  altar  for  the  thronging  multitude,  all  eager  to 
hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when 
the  vast  sylvan  bower  of  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents 
which  encircles  the  public  area,  besides  the  frequent  altars  dis- 
tributed over  the  same,  which  send  forth  a  glare  of  light  from 
their  fagot  fires  upon  the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic 
forest  with  an  imposing  effect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  fit 
converse  with  its  creator,  God. 

•*  The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
only  a  painting  for  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  added 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  of  expectation,  pass  from  tent  to  tent, 
and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of 
the  approaching  solemnities.  A  few  minutes  suffice  to  finish 
the  evening  repast,  when  the  moon  (for  they  take  thought  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon)  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  a 
few  stars  are  seen  glimmering  in  the  west,  and  the  service  be- 
gins. The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  of  the  grandeur 
of  God.  An  old  man  in  a  dress  of  the  quaintest  simplicity 
ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and,  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  which 
the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words,  to  be  sung 
with  an  air  in  which  every  voice  can  join.     We  should  esteem 
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meanly  the  heart  that  would  not  thrUl  as  the  song  is  heard, 
'  like  the  sound  of  many  waters/  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains."  The  service  proceeds.  **  The  hoary  orator  talks 
of  Gody  of  eternity,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im* 
pressive  beyond.  He  speaks  of  his '  experiences,'  his  toils  and 
his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  welcomes,  and  how  many 
he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace»  and  triumph  gathered  to  their 
'  fiithers ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him,  his  only  regret  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the 
silence  of  death*  the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  of  his  cru* 
cified  Redeemer."* 

**  No  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  gathering 
moisture  firom  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in 
tears,  or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  Nor  is  it  cause 
for  admiration  that  many  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  a  higher  intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility  than  the 
crowd,  catch  the  infectious  feeling,  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  turn,  while  others,  *  who  came  to  mock,  re- 
main to  pray.' " 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers  7 
^  A  host  of  preachers  of  difierent  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vigor  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  display :  others  are  there  who  have  proclaimed 
the  Gospel  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest  lakes  ot 
Canada  on  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  on  the 
south,  and  who  are  ready  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings,  and 
experience  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  traveling  minis- 
try of  fifty  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  age,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will 
B0<m  travel  and  preach  no  more  on  6arth."f 

But  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too,  are  there ;  for  in  this 
region  opinion  is  all-powerful.  They  are  there,  either  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  ot  lest  even  their  absence  might  prejudice 
their  good  name.  Aspirants  for  office  are  there,  to  electioneer 
and  to  gain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple 
curiosity,  and  merely  to  enjoy  the  spectacle..  The  young  and 
beautiful  are  there,  with  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not 
to  scrutinize  severely.  Children  are  there,  and  their  young 
eyes  glisten  with  intense  interest  of  eager  curiosity.  The  mid- 
dle-aged fathers  and  mothers  are  there,  with  the  sober  view  ot 

*  Flmt'i  Q«ognph7,  p.  145, 146.  t  Idem. 
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people  whose  plans  of  life  are  fixed,  and  who  wait  calmly  to  hear. 
Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts, 
it  may  be  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Such  is  the  congrega- 
tion, consisting  of  thousands.* 

GAMP  MEETINGS   IN   THE  WEST. 

It  was  about  the  year  1800  that  camp  meetings  were  intro- 
duced in  the  western  country,  and  for  several  years  afterward 
they  became  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
lieveral  denominations  of  Christians,  but  with  none  more  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it at  these  meetings  were  often  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
to  an  astonishing  degree.  Conversions  were  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  efiectual,  producing  in  most  cases  a  thorough  change 
in  the  disposition,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  the  individuals,  which 
continued  through  subsequent  life.  At  some  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  continued  from  five  to  ten  days,  no  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  persons  professed  conversion  by  a  powerfiil  and  extra- 
ordinary change.  During  the  revivals,  which  often  extended 
over  wide  sections  of  country,  several  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, were  operated  upon  in  like  manner. 

The  first  important  camp  meeting  on  record  was  held  at 
"Cane  Ridge,"  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  1799.  The 
revivals  and  protracted  meetings  which  had  preceded  it  caus- 
ed it  to  be  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  Encamp- 
ed in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  religious  exercises  were 
continued  day  and  night  This  novel  mode  of  worshiping 
(xod  excited  great  attention,  and  people  flocked  to  it  from  a 
distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  ;  many  came  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  At 
night  the  grove  was  illummated  with  lighted  candles,  lamps, 
and  torches.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  serenity  of  the 
heavens,  the  vast  concourse  of  attentive  worshipers  wrapped 
in  the  deep  solemnity  which  covered  every  countenance,  the 
pointed  and  earnest  manner  in  which  the  preachers,  in  diflfer- 
ent  portions  of  the  vast  concourse,  exhorted  the  people  to  tq^ 
pentance,  prayer,  and  faith,  denouncing  the  terrors  of  the  law 
upon  the  impenitent,  produced  the  most  awfully-solemn  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  all  present.  A  general  scene  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  mingled  with  the  ecstasy  of  joy  and  gladness, 

*  Flint's  Geography,  p.  147. 
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spread  over  the  encampment,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore. .  During  this  meeting  one  hundred  persons  professed  a 
thorough  conversion,  and  thousands  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  about  three  thousand  persons  fell  under  the 
power  which  overshadowed  the  encampment.  Among  them 
were  several  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  before  possessed, 
by  their  own  confessions,  only  a  speculative  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  ils  influences. 

Such  was  the  vast  concourse  at  this  meeting,  that  it  was  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  no  one  man's  voice 
could  reach  half  the  audience,  the  people  assembled  into  several 
large  congregations,  in  different  portions  of  the  encampment, 
and  were  addressed  by  as  many  speakers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  whole  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praise  of  God 
and  the  cries  of  the  penitent.  At  night  the  scene  became  pe- 
culiarly awful  and  solemn.  The  long  ranges  of  tents,  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  forest  from  the  midst  of  .the  encampment,  the 
moving  masses  of  anxious  and  admiring  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  some  preaching,  some  praying  for  mercy,  others,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy,  praising  Grod  for  his  pardoning  love,  produced 
a  scene  of  indescribable  awe  and  solemnity.* 

The  majority  were  wrought  upon  by  a  silent,  inward  awak- 
ening, to  a  solemn  concern  for  salvation,  which  brought  them 
from  "a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of  gracri."  In  some,  howev- 
er, the  inward  concern  and  mental  agony  occasioned  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  whole  physical  system. 

The  next  important  camp  meeting  was  On  Desha's  Creek, 
near  Cumberland  River.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  the  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  same  scenes  were  again  witnessed  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able manner.  Hundreds  were  struck  down  insensible  atid  pow- 
erless, as  by  lightning,  under  the  solemn  exefcises ;  others  fell 
^like  com  before  se  storm  of  wind,"  in  the  most  intense  mental 
agony.  From  this  state,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
would  rise,  "  with  divine  joy  beaming  in  their  countenances," 
praising  Grod  in  strains  of  ecstasy  and  earnest  exhortation, 
which  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  most  obduriite  sinner. 
Speaking  the  pure  and  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
burning  with  rapture,  their  words  were  "  sharper  than  a  two- 

*  Bangs'!  HUtory  ofMetfaodiim,  toI.  il,  p.  109. 
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edged  sword''  in  piercing  the  heart  and  extorting  the  cr]r» 
'*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V*  In  many  of  these  impassioned 
and  burning  exhortations,  the  young  and  modest  females,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  sex,  were  endued  with  a  fluency  and  a  pow«> 
er  of  eloquence  which  **  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  learned'' 
and  subdued  the  most  stubborn  hearts. 

Curiosity  was  excited  far  and  near,  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  abounded  with  descriptions  of  the  operations  exhibit- 
ed in  this  work,  both  defending  and  condemning  the  reality  of 
the  astonishing  influences  there  operating.  Yet  all  tended  to 
excite  public  curiosity  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  be  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomena  said  to  have  been  exhibited.* 

Not  only  the  openly  profane,^  the  camaUminded,  the  irrelig-* 
ious,  but  the  formal  professor,  beheld  these  strange  exercises 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  The  natural 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  religious  bigotry  created  a  formi- 
dable array  of  opposition,  which  was  displayed  in  a  variety  of 
modes.  Some  would  scoflf,  others  would  philosoj^hize ;  some 
would  dogmatize  in  terms  of  religious  intolerance  while  they 
beheld  those  manifestations  which,  by  the  friends  of  the  causCf 
were  believed  to  be  the  true  power  and  grace  of  God. 

Yet  all  arguments  on  these  points  were  answered  by  a  feet 
which  none  could  deny :  that  those»  in  many  instances,  who 
had  been  most  violent  in  their  opposition,  and  most  vociferous 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  '*  wild-fire"  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  converts,  had  subsequently  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  its  power ;  in  such  it  had  melted  their 
hearts  within  them,  and  caused  them  to  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  to  worship  Gpd,  ''  declaring  that  of  a  truth  God  is 
here."  Blasphemers,  scoffers,  persecutors^  and  bigoted  dog- 
matizers  were  struck  dumb ;  and  *'  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  was 
made  to  sing,"  and  the  enemies  of  the  work  became  living  wit- 
nesses of  its  power  and  divine  influence. 

[A.D.  18Q1.]  At  Cabin  Creek,  Kentucky^  in  the  summer  of 
1801,  twenty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
camp  meeting,  and  but  few  escaped  its  influence  and  its  mys- 
terious power.  On  the  third  night  multitudes  fell,  and  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  external  objects  for  hours  together ;  and,  to 
prevent  their  being  trodden  under  foot  by  the  crowd,  they 

*  Bangi's  Hutoiy  of  Methodism,  toL  ii»  p.  110. 
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were  carried  and  collected  into  one  of  the  squares  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  the  charge  of  their  friends,  until  they  should  pass 
through  the  strange  pheoomenn  of  their  conversion.* 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  scenes  can  recall  the  pic- 
ture faintly  in  their  minds,  but  it  is  impossible  to  impart  the 
conception  to  those  who  have  never  been  present  to  witness 
for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  revive  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  aoleiim  melody  reverberating  through 
the  sounding  forest  and  echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  swelling  anthems  of  thousands,  rolling  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  wave  after  wave,  and  in  sweet,  melo- 
dious harmony»  rising  up  to  heaven. 

"  Vk9  grovM  wen  God's  flnt  tcivplBta  eici  nn  letm'd 
To  1m«  Hbe  shtft  oc  lay  Ihe  9x6ta$xw»^ 
A»i^^KftdthefooC«tev9tbem;  erabefinaMd 
The  lofty  Tanlt  to  gather  and  roU  back 
The  Mupd  of  antiicnM,  in  tiM  tliady  grove, 
Amid  tbe  tow'rii^  oaka,  he  raised  his  yoioe* 
And  offer'd  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  praise 
Aadsivflioalioo." 

The  ministers  who  led  the  way  in  these  exciting  revivals 
W^e  William  and  John  M'Ghae,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Gready, 
Hc^e,  and  Rankin,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
M'Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  and  Benjamin  Lakin,  of 
the  Methodiet  ChurcLf 

*  The  feelbogs  and  mental  exercises  on  these  occasions  are  contagions,  and  often 
spread,like  an  epidemic  through  the  congregation.  I  have  myself  witnessed  them  with 
mijigled  sensations  of  admiration  and  surprise ;  but  it  is  no  feigned  condition,  for  many 
are  vivoluntarily  smitten  down. 

The  most  common  affection  is  an  ecstasy,  or  mental  reveiy,  attended  with  a  sodden 
deprivation  of  muscular  power  and  coosdonsness  of  extemal  relations  axid  objects,  sim- 
ils^r  to  a  protracted  catalepsy.  Yet  the  mind  appears  wholly  abstracted  and  absoibed 
in  delightful  contemplations,  which  often  light  Ap  the  conntenance  with  a  hearenly  ra- 
diance, scarcely  less  than  azigeUc.  This  condition  continues  fbr  scTeral  hours,  and  often 
tor  one  or  two  days«  during  which  time  all  the  animal  and  Tohmtary  functions  appear 
to  he  entirely  suspended. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  alarming  affections  whiqh  sometimes  occurs  i&  times  of 
great  excitements  and  revivals,  is  a  spasmodic  aflbction  attended  with  the  most  violemt 
and  alarming  convulsioos.  These  affections  are  common  to  both  sexes,  but  most  f^- 
quent  in  vigorous,  athletic  men.  The  contortions  of  body,  and  Ae  violent,  rapid,  and 
izr^q]|«  iexioa  and  «»ts^Aon  of  the  limbs,  trqnk,  spine,  and  neck,  ave  such,  as  appa- 
rently to  threaten  instant  and  universal  dislocjition  of  the  joints.  The  muscular  contrao- 
tibns  are  supernatural  and  violefit,  requiring  the  sipengA  ai  se^reral  man  to  oontsat 
ttei  md  to  pviev6«t  seriDae  bodi]^  ii^uxy.  The  flexioM  and  vibvatai^  motioo  in  Ae 
neck  and  spine  have  been  seen  so  strong  and  violent  as  to  cause  the  disheveled  hair  of 
ladies  to  lash  and  crack  like  a  whip,  perfectly  audible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  f^et; 

WkeHier  these  tilings  can  be  acooonted  ibr  on  the  priwiples  of  J|fMm«rwit,  we  pro- 
tend  not  to  decide ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  similar  distozbanoe  io^thA  eqnal  and  nat- 
ural distribution  of  the  nervous  influence  and  power. 

t  See  Bangs's  History  of  Methodism,  voL  ii.,  p.  11(^118. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

INDIAN  WARFARE,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS   UPON  THE  FRONTIER  PEOPLS. 
EMINENT   PIONEERS    OF   KENTUCKY. A.D.  1776  TO  1794. 

ArgumerU.—lSMi  in  hif  natnnl  Condition  the  Creature  of  Circomftancei,  in  Habitv, 
Feeling,  and  Character.— The  hostile  Attitode  and  Jealooay  of  the  Biz  Kationa. — 
Their  Neutrality  aecored  by  "  Treaty  of  Oeiman  Flata,"  in  1776.*-Indiana  paid  to 
▼iolate  treaty  Stipolationf  by  the  Britiah  Commiiaioneni  at  Oiwego  in  1777,  and  take 
np  Arms  againat  the  frontier  People. — The  frontier  People  become  daring  and  yin- 
dictive. — ^Inflnence  of  Indian  Warfare  apon  Mannen  and  Uiages  of  the  Whitea. — 
Compelled  to  adopt  the  Indian  BoTenge.— Vobinteer  Ddionee  of  the  West— Penon- 
al  Characteriatica  of  frontier  Boldien.  —  Athletie  Fonn  and  Strength. — Patience  of 
Toil  and  PriTadon.— RecaperatiTe  Powen  of  the  Syatem. — State  of  Feeling  on  the 
Frantien.— Extenninating  Policy  of  Indians. — Craelty  of  Britiah  Toriear— Spirit  of 
Berenge  in  the  People. — ^Their  domestic  Enjoyments. — Indian  scalping  Partiea  on 
the  Frontier.— Their  cantioaa  and  destmcdTe  Movementi.—- Renegade  white  Men 
associated  with  Indians. 

Indian  Implements  of  War,^The  Rifle.— The  Scalping-knife.— Tomahawk — ^Battle- 
a3t—War«lab.— Declaration  of  War. — T<9rhf  re.— Banning  the  Gantlets— Tortore  at 
the  Stake  by  Fire. 

EwUnent  Pioneen  cf  Kentucky. -^1,  Daniel  Boooe^— His  Natirity  and  early  Habits.— 
PenKmal  Traits  of  Character.- His  first  Acquaintance  with  Kentucky  in  1769  and 
1771.— At  Watauga  in  1775. — Opens  a  Road  fiom  Holston  to  Kentucky  Birer. — 
Captain  at  Boonesborough  until  1778. — Captured  by  Indiails  at  Blue  Licks«-'^3]a 
Captitity  and  Escape^— An  actire  Defender  of  Kentucky  until  1783. — ^Abandooa 
Kentad^  in  1800.— Settles  in  Missouri— His  Bemaios  and  thoae  of  his  Wife  re- 
moved  to  Kentucky  in  1845. — 2.  Simon  Kenton. — His  Character  as  a  feariess  Pio- 
neer.—Nativity  and  Sariy  Habits.— Youdifhl  Indiscretion  and  subsequent  HaidaUps. 
— A  Hunter  in  Kentucky. — A  Hunter  in  Western  Virginia. — Attached  to  Dunmore's 
Anny.-^Beoome8  "  a  Hunter  of  Kentucky."— His  personal  Appearance  at  the  Age 
of  twenty-one  Years.- His  benevolent  Disposition.— Attached  to  Kentucky  Stations. 
-Accompanies  Colonel  Clark  to  Kaskaskia.— Betams  to  Harrod's  Station.— Visits 
tfie  Paint  Creek  Towns. — Captured  by  Indians.— Wild  Horse  Torture.— ^Divers  Tor- 
tures and  Punishments  suffered  during  his  Captivity^ — Sold  in  DetraiL — ^Escapea  to 
Kentookyw— Etorves  under  Colonel  Clark  in  1780  and  1789.— An  active  partisan  Wsr- 
rior  until  1792. — ^Encounters  Teeum$ek. — Serves  in  Wayne's  Army.— Abandons  Ken- 
tucky in  180Sw— Bemoves  to  Ohio. — Serves  under  Colonel  Shelby  in  1813. — Died  in 
1836.— 3.  Bobert  PattenKm.— Nativity,  eariy  Life,  and  Habits.— Serves  in  Dunmore's 
Army.^A  prominent  Pioneer  of  Kentucky  in  1776.— Erects  a  Station  on  the  Site  of 
Lexington  in  1779. — ^Active  Defender  of  Kentucky  during  the  Indian  War. — I.  Ma- 
jor George  Bogers  Clark. — His  eariy  frontier  Services.— His  Character  and  Milifaiy 
Oenius.— Superintends  the  Defense  of  Kentucky  from  1776  to  1782^>Beduction  of 
British  Posts  in  1778,  1779. 

[A.D.  1775.]  Man  is  the  creature  of  the  moral  and  physical 
circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  As  these  vary, 
or  as  any  peculiar  circumstances  predominate,  so  will  be  the 
physical  development,  and  the  moral  and  social  character. 
Labor,  toil,  and  constant  exposure  to  hardships  and  dangers, 
give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  muscles,  and  develop  the  full 
stature  of  the  body.    Men  accustomed  from  youth  to  brave 
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every  danger  from  man  and  beast*  exposed  to  the  constant  in- 
roads and  assaults  of  the  savages,  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  and  places,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  and  death, 
and  often  driven  by  necessity  and  imminent  danger  to  engage 
in  fearful  encounters  with  the  wily  Indian  in  defense  of  their 
families  or  friends,  of  necessity  became  bold,  fearless,  and  im- 
placable, eager  only  for  vengeance  or  victory,  whether  gained 
by  open  war  or  stratagem. 

Contending  with  civilized  foes,  man  becomes  imbued  with  all 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  enlightened  warfare,  as  practiced 
by  civilized  nations ;  but  contending  with  the  naked  savage  in 
his  native  forests  and  mountain  defiles,  he  necessarily  becomes 
assimilated  in  feelings,  habits,  and  customs,  and  is  compelled  to 
meet  all  the  savage  wiles  and  artifices  with  similar  caution  and 
circumspection ;  he  is  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  their  policy 
of  extermination  toward  their  enemies. 

As  a  beautiful  writer  has  observed, "  The  success  of  the  ear- 
ly adventurers  to  the  West  is  almost  a  miracle  in  colonization. 
Nation  has  heretofore  precipitated  itself  upon  nation,  conquered 
the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  seized  upon  their  possessions ; 
but  in  this  case  isolated  emigrants,  without  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary or  civil  organization,  relying  upon  theu:  own  bravery  and 
skill,  and  with  such  assistance  from  men  equally  daring  as  ac- 
cident might  furnish,  seized  and  held  an  extensive  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  powerful  states.  The  waste  of  life  by 
incessant  war  was  more  than  supplied  by  a  constant  stream  of 
new-comers,  until  the  aboriginal  race,  weakened  and  discour- 
aged by  contending  with  enemies  whom  no  disaster  or  defeat 
appeared  to  diminish  or  dishearten,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  at- 
tempted by  peace  to  save  themselves  from  extermination.*** 

The  Indians,  a(  the  close  of  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  whites,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Ohio  River  as  the  western  boundary  of  the 
white  settlements.  The  hostiliUes  which  had  terminated  with 
the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  had  served  only  to  renew  the 
feelings  of  mutual  enmity  between  the  white  man  and  the  sav- 
age. These  feetings  of  mutual  enmity  and  jealousy  were  but 
imperfectly  satisfied  on  either  side  by  that  treaty,  for  the  royal 
governor  had  an  eye  to  future  events  which  were  likely  to 
transpire  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.     Thus, 

*  Kondall'B  Life  of  Jackaoo,  p.  80. 
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in  1T76,  there  existed  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  sav- 
ages a  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  which 
was  only  restrained  for  a  time  by  the  proclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Many  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  and  on  many  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ketihawa  and  Kentucky  Rivers.  The  Indians 
looked  upon  all  these  advances  with  a  jealous  eye,  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  and  when  they  found,  year  af- 
ter year,  that  these  settlements  continued  to  increase,  and  that 
with  every  increase  came  additional  claims  for  lands  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  jealousy  of  the  savage  ripened  ipto  settled  re- 
venge, and  a  fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  white  man's  ad- 
vance. 

The  wars  which  had  raged  firom  1756  to  1764  had  roused  up 
the  whole  northwestern  tribes  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  country  from  the  white  man's  grasp.  After  a  delusive 
calm  of  ten  years,  the  advances  under  Lord  Dunmore's  admin- 
istration had  roused  the  Indians  again  to  a  general  war,  and 
their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  only  quieted  by  another  de- 
lusive peace,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernor in  view  of  ulterior  arrangements,  in  case  the  colonial  dis- 
turbances should  result  in  open  war. 

[A.D.  1776.]  Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  feeling  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  Indians  were  content 
to  remain  quiet  and  see  the  mother  country  destroy  her  own 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  annoying  to  their  peace  and  security. 
Yet  the  active  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  war  under 
Lord  Dunmore  was  such  as  td  leave  no  good  will  for  them  in 
the  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  they  could  scarcely  desire  the 
colonists  to  be  triumphant.  The  colonists,  however,  in  con- 
tending with  the  mother  country,  desired  no  contest  with  the 
Indian ;  yet,  having  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  In- 
dian resentment  by  their  former  efibrts  in  favor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  occupancy  of  the  West,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
by  Congress  to  conciliate  the  Six  Nations,  and  secure  their 
neutrality  by  formal  treaty. 

To  this  end,  provision  had  been  made  for  a  treaty  early  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  and  General  Schuyler,  duly  authorized  and 
provided,  repaired  to  the  **  German  Flats,"  where,  early  in 
June,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations 
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were  assembled  in  council.  After  due  negotiation,  a  treaty 
was  formed  and  signed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1776,  in  which  the 
Indians  stipulated  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war 
which  had  been  commenced  by  England.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  British  rapa- 
city, intolerance,  and  barbarism  could  not  tolerate  such  a  state 
ofneutr-ality. 

[A.D.  1777.]  ••About  one  year  afterward,  a  messenger 
from  the  British  commissioners  arrived  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
requesting  all  the  Indians  to  attend  a  grand  council  to  be  held 
soon  at  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  council  convened,  and 
the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs  that  the  object 
in  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage  their  as- 
sistance in  subduing  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king,  their  master,  and  were 
about  to  rob  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions.  The  com- 
missioners added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians 
for  all  their  services.* 

**  The  chiefs  then  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  vdth  the 
people  of  the  States  the  year  before ;  informing  them,  also,  that 
they  should  not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  The  commissioners  continued  their  entreaties  without 
success  until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  appetites. 
They  told  the  Indians^  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  few  in 
number,  and  easily  subdued  ;  and  that,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  the  king,  they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment 
which  white  men  and  Indians  could  possibly  inflict  u]pon  them. 
They  added,  that  the  king  was  rich  and  powerful,  both  in  sub- 
jects and  money  ;^  that  his  rum  was  as  plenty  as  the  water  in 
Lake  Ontario ;  that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on 
the  lake  shore  ;  that  if  the  Indians  would  assist  in  the  war  un- 
til the  close,  as  the  friends  of  the  king,  they  should  nevei:  want 
for  money  or  goods."  "  Upon  such  persuasion,  the  chiefs  at 
length  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  commissioners,  in 
which,  for  certain  considerations  stipulated,  they  agreed  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  rebels,  and  continue  in  his  majesty's 
service  until  they  were  subdued." 

*  See  NarratiTe  of  the  White  Womao,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Baddngham,  the  English 
IraTeler,  aa  nnqaestionable  historical  tmth.— Trarels  in  America,  toL  ii.,  p.  179-183. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  tlje  commissioners  made 
a  present  to  each  Indian,  consisting  of  one  suit  of  clothes,  a 
brass,  kettle,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk,  a  scalping-knife,  a  quantity 
of  powder  and  lead,  and  one  piece  ofgoMf  promising  likewise 
a  bounty  on  every  scalp  which  should  be  brought  in.  Such  if 
the  price  of  blood  and  rapine  with  Great  Britain* , 

In  a  few  weeks  the  warriors,  **  full  of  fire  and  war,  and  anx* 
ious  to  encounter  their  enemies,"  sallied  forth  against  the  un* 
suspecting  settlements  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  in  characters 
of  blood  upon  the  fidds  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na,  in  massacres  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.* 
Thus  began  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution,  prompted,  sua* 
tained,  and  encouraged  by  British  gold  and  British  rum. 

At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  tiit 
majest/s  agent  for  southern  Indian  affairs,  commanding  him 
to  stir  up  the  Cherokees  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  two  Carolinas,  occupying  the  territory  drained  by 
the  sources  of  the  Holston,  Broad,  TugeIoo,and  French  Broad. 

The  flame  of  Indian  war  was  lighted  up  simultaneously  west 
of  the  mountains  and  against  all  the  settlements  upon  the  wa* 
ters  of  the  Ohio.  These  feeble  settlements,  remote  from  the 
dense  population  and  from  succor,  without  defense  or  support, 
were  thrown,  as  an  isolated  portion  of  the  States,  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  the  support  of  their  Csunilies  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  for  the  protection  of  their  hotnes  and  lives  from  sav* 
age  massacre  and  rapine.  Unprovided  with  the  means  of  reg- 
ular warfare,  they  were  compelled  to  associate  for  mutual  pro* 
tection  and  defense  with  the  limited  means  at  command.  Sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages  in  every  quarter,  whose  secret  ap- 
proaches and  whose  vengeance  none  could  foresee  or  know, 
they  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own  courage  and 
energy  of  character  in  order  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
the  exterminating  warfare  of  these  allies  of  the  British  king. 
The  mode  of  Indian  warfare  itself  suggested  their  only  course. 
To  protect  themselves  from  midnight  slaughter,  they  were  com- 
piled to  secure  themselves  in  forts  and  stations,  where  the 
women  and  children  could  enjoy  comparative  security,  while 
the  men,  armed  always  in  the  Indian  manner,  went  out  to  meet 

*  See  Bucku^ham'fl  TrareU  in  the  United  QM/du,  voL'il,  p.  170-183. 
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the  eaemy  in  their  gecret  approach  and  in  theiir  hiding^fdeces, 
whether  in  the  recess^  of  the  moimtains  or  in  the  dense  foreetm 
Thus  detached  parties  of  two  or  three»  wd  aoinetimet  9even» 
were  kept  on  constant  duty  as  "*  raagejrs/'  or  '<  spies/'  in  trav- 
ersing the  forests  in  erery  direction*  to  prevent  surprise  at  the 
stations  and  forts,  Nme  hat  the  strong,  the  active,  and  the 
courageous  dared  engage  in  these  excursicHis  {  the  remainder 
occufned  the  stations  and  forts  as  permanent  garrisons,  and  as 
guards  to  prote<^  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  labors  of  the 
fields  or  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  employments* 

Every  residence,  however  humble,  became  thus  a  fortified 
station ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  able  to  raise  a  gun*  or 
ax,  or  club,  in  case  of  assault,  became  a  combatant  in  defense 
of  their  castle,  and  every,  able-bodied  man  or  youth  was  a  soK 
di^  of  necessity.  During  hostilities,  every  day  was  spent  in 
anxious  apprehension,  and  each  night  was  a  time  of  suspense 
and  watching,  uncertain  who  might  survive  the  night  liife, 
in  such  a  condition,  was  a  forced  state  of  existence  against  the 
dangers  of  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  for  no  retreat  was  safe«  no 
shelter  secure,  and  no  caution  eflbctual  against  the  iasidious 
advances  and  midnight  sallies  of  the  ever^watchfol  savage» 
The  private  pathe,  the  springs,  the  fields,  and  the  hnnting- 
grouiids  were  all  waylaid  by  parties  of  Indians,  who  remained 
quietly  in  their  hiding-places  for  days  to  secure  the  devoted 
victim  who  might  incautiously  frequent  those  places.  To  cut 
off  supplies,  the  gardens  and  the  fields  were  laid  waste  «t  night* 
the  stpck  were  killed  in  the  woods,  and*  the  game  was  destroy- 
ed around  them  by  lurking  savages.  The  bear  end  the  panr 
ther,  and  the  most  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  were  less  an  object 
of  dread  than  the  Indian,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  and  bent 
on  extermination. 

Every  recent  massacre  of  helpless  innocence  and  female 
weakness ;  every  ruined  family  ;  every  depredation  a|id  con^ 
flagrated  dwelling;  every  daring  incursicm  and  new  alarmt 
served  but  to  increase  the  white  man's  t^ror  of  the  horrid 
warfSure,  and  to  stimulate  his  vengeance  tx>  deeds  of  blood 
against  the  omnipresent  foe*  To  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
fortified  stations  was  to  starve  and  make  themselves  an  easy 
prey  to  their  enemies,  or  to  invite  an  attack  from  onited  mmiT 
hers,  which  would  overwhelm  aQ  in  one  promiscuoaas  carnage ; 
hence  the  active,  the  strong,  and  the  daring  scoured  the  woods 
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for  miles  in  every  direction,  to  discover  any  approaches  that 
might  be  made,  and,  in  case  of  lafge  numbers  discovered,  to 
give  the  alarm,  and  prevent  surprise  to  the  respective  stations. 

Were  offensive  operations  in  force  required,  where  no  reg- 
ular government  existed,  and  where  no  military  organization 
had  been  formed,  each  man  volunteered  his  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  devised  ways  and  means  for  the  general  defense ; 
each  man  became  a  private  soldier,  supplied  and  equipped  him- 
self, and  entered  the  expedition  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bold  and  experienced  were,  by  geiieral  consent,  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  all  submitted  to  a  cheerful  obedience.  If  the  object 
was  the  destruction  of  a  remote  Indian  town,  probably  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  known  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
hostile  bands  which  had  repeatedly  laid  waste  the  settlements 
with  conflagration  and  blood,  all  were  eager  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Fathers,  sons»  brothers^  and  relatives,  all  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  destruction  of  the  devoted  town.  Were 
the  numbers  required  less  than  the  voluntary  levy,  the  leader 
selected  the  chosen  men  and  the  skillful  warriors,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  defend  the  stations.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  pio- 
neers were  compelled  to  seek  danger  at  a  remote  distance  in 
order  to  secure  safety  for  those  at  home.  Every  man  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  daily  practice.  The  frontiers 
were  strictly  military  cantons  for  nearly  forty  years ;  every 
man  from  boyhood  was  a  soldier*  and  civil  government  was  a 
mere  interlude  between  the  great  acts. 

Courage,  stirtiulated  by  the  constant  demands  for  active  en- 
terprise, unfolded  to  each  man  a  knowledge  of  his  powers  and 
capacity.  Mutual  dependence,  sincere  friendship,  and  strict 
confidence  in!  times  of  danger,  cemented  them  into  a  band  of 
brothers.  The  circumstances  by  which  they  were  surround- 
ed served  admirably  to  develop  all  those  manly  traits  and  no- 
ble qualities  which,  united,  constitute  "nature's  noblemen,^ 
such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  dense  communities.  Early  ana 
constant  exercise,  and  habitual  exposure  to  the  labors  of  fron- 
tier life,  in  constitutions  naturally  vigorous,  gave  a  noble  de- 
velopment to  their  forms  and  physical  stature. 

The  superiority  of  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  of  the 
West  was  too  apparent  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  care- 
less observer.  In  stature  of  body,  in  strength  and  activity,  in 
swiftness  in  the  chase,  in  patient  endurance  of  cold,  hunger 
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and  fisitigue,  in  dexterity  with  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  no  set 
of  men  probably  ever  excelled  them.  Not  only  were  their 
corporeal  developments  of  the  finest  proportions,  but  their  dar- 
ing and  active  mode  of  life,  and  the  dangers  which  they  en- 
countered and  surmounted  from  youth  to  manhood,  stamped' 
upon  the  countenance  an  open,  firank,  and  fearless  air  of  ex- 
pression, which  was  the  true  index  to  the  soul.  Such  were 
Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Joseph 
Bowman,  Robert  Patterson,  Benjamin  Logan,  James  Harrod, 
Ebenezer  Zane,  Jonathan  Zane,  Adam  Foe,  Captain  Whitley, 
Leonard  Helm,  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shelby,  and  many  others 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  darkest  hours  of  savage 
danger. 

These  men,  as  were  hundreds  of  their  associates,  emigrants 
to  the  western  country,  were  persons  of  robust  forms,  of  great 
strength,  full  of  courage  and  feariess  adventure.  Such  only 
could  survive  and  withstand  the  hardships  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  western  wilds,  beset  by  savages  in  every  di- 
rection. Heni:e,  in  the  emigration  from  the  older  stales,  the 
choice  spirits,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  iron 
hearts  only  were  attracted  to  the  western  frontier  during  these 
times  of  danger  and  privation.  A  detachment  of  these  men,, 
marshaled  in  the  West,  appeared  like  giants  compared  to 
common  men,  or  like  the  towering  grenadiers  among  common 
troops,  and  when  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  savages  themselves. 

Not  only  did  they  excel  in  vigor  of  body  and  in  physical  de- 
velopment, but  the  firmness  of  muscle  was  peculiar,  and  all  the 
powers  of  life  within  were  endued  with  uncommon  vigor  and 
energy.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturtB^  was.  active  beyond  all  former  example 
among  a  civilized  people.  The  restorative  power  of  the  vital 
energy  was  such,  that  wounds  of  a  serious  character,  lacera^ 
tions,  incisions,  contusions,  and  evea  gun-shot  wounds,  healed 
speedily  and  with  remarkable  facility.  Wounds  which,  in  a 
dense  population  or  in  a  highly-civilized,  community,' would 
inevitably  have  been  attended  with  gangrene  and  sloughing, 
among  these  frontier  people  produced  only  a  temporary  incon- 
venience, and  healed  by  the  first  intention,  with  inflammation 
barely  aufllcient  to  produce  a  healthy  granulation ;  many  have 
recovered  after  having  been  tomahawked  and  scalped ;  and 
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Sunon  K^iitoa  reoorered  and  lived  to  old  ago  after  thrice  en- 
during  the  ordeal  of  ^  rumuDg  the  gantlef  in  its  worst  tartitL 

Few  persons  living  in  the  old  settlements,  remote  from  fron- 
tier dangers  and  privations  during  Indian  hostilitiesi  can  prop* 
erly  appreciate  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  such  as  was  en- 
countered by  the  frontier  people  of  Western  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  no  painting  of  the  historian 
can  fully  describe  them,  and  his  most  glowing  descriptions  £dl 
far  short  of  the  stem  reality. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  settler  was  one  of  fearful  danger  $  tl 
continual  contest  with  a  foe  who  recognized  no  rules  of  civile 
ized  warfare,  and  knew  no  mercy  to  his  enemy  but  that  of  ex- 
termination. In  civilized  warfare,  those  not  found  in  arms  may 
be  safe  from  the  death-blow  of  the  soldier ;  no  civilized  warrior 
dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  of  helpless  infancy,  old  age, 
or  female  weakness.  He  aims  his  blows  at  those  only  who  are 
arrayed  against  him  in  open  wan  But  the  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  of  his  ene> 
mies,  and  children  are  equally  the  victims  of  his  vengeenoe ; 
because  if  males,  they  may  become  warriors^and  mothers  if 
females.  The  unborn  infant  is  his  enemy  also ;  and  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  with  its  murdered  mothef, 
but  it  must  be  torn  from  its  mother's  womb,  to  share  with  her 
the  horrors  of  savage  vengeance. 

[A.D.  1778.]  The  Indian  takes  no  prisoners ;  if  he  deviate 
from  this  rule,  avarice,  not  mercy,  prompts  the  deed.  He 
spares  the  lives  of  such  as  fall  into  his  hands  }>ecau8e  his  Christ- 
ian allies  of  Canada  will  pay  him  more  for  the  living  prisoner 
than  for  his  dead  scalp.  But  perhaps  the  victim  is  reserved 
only  for  torture,  to  grace  the  horrid  festival  and  furnish  the 
young  warriors  with  an  opportunity  to  feast  their  eyes  upon 
the  dying  agonies  of  an  enemy  to  the  Indian  race,  and  to  gloat 
upon  the  pangs  which  the  slow  fire  inflicts  upon  the  white  man. 
The  prisoner  may  be  reserved,  though  rarely,  to  strengthen 
the  tribe  and  to  fill  the  place  of  a  fallen  warrior.  The  cruelty 
of  the  savage  otherwise  knows  no  bounds ;  his  revenge  toward 
his  enemies  is  insatiable. 

The  confines  between  the  white  man  and  the  savage  presents 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  aspect  The  white  man  in^ 
sensibly^  and  by  necessity,  adopts  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty 
of  his  savage  competitor  for  the  forests ;  and  each  is  alternate* 
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ly  excited  with  a  spirit  of  the  moot  vindictive  xevenge,  a  thirst 
for  human  blood  which  can  be  satiated  only  by  the  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  ages^  sexes^  and  conditions. 

Man*  in  his  primitive  state,  i»by  nature  a  8a:i^age»  and  in  his 
wars  knows  no  object  except  the  extermination  of  his  enemies 
in  one  form  or  another.  When  civilized  man  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  the  savagOy  all  the  usages  and  maxims  of  civilization* 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war,  are  abandoned* 
and  civilized  man  becomes  in  all  these  respects  a  savage  in  his 
mode  of  warfare*  in  his  unrestrained  passions*  and  in  his  cruel 
excesses.  Too  often,  indeed,  under  the  contagion  of  example, 
we  find  that  civilized  man  degenerates  into  the  most  ilihuman 
barbarian,  not  excelled  by  the  most  ruthless  savage.  Instances 
of  this  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  ^  British  Tories," 
who  fought  with  the  Indian  allies  against  the  defenseless  fron- 
tier settlements,* 

Nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  American  pioneer*  smarting 
under  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  murdered  by  the  savages 
under  every  species  of  savage  torture*  burning  with  revenge 
for  repeated  incursions  and  murders  upon  the  settlements*  from 
which  they  had  escaped  with  impunity,  should  sometimes 
wreak  his  vengeance,  when  occasion  offered,  with  an  unsparing 

*  Tnifcat  of  tfiii  kind  wera  not  anonminnn  during  die  Indian  wan  of  the  Barohi- 
tkOt  when  Britiah  Toriei  and  Indiana,  taaght  ride  by  aide  againit  the  Americana. 

Ai  a  ipecimen  of  the  inhnmanity  of  a  "  British  Tory/'  compared  to  that  of  the  savage 
fafanaeU;  we  cite  die  following  aa  one  oat  of  many  othera.  "It  ooeorred  in  die  attack 
of  the  Britiah  Rangeis,  under  Colonel  Bntler,  and  ia  given  in  Balmon'a  Nairatiire,  and 
corroborated  by  leireral  other  aathorities." 

" '  A  party  of  Indiana  in  the  British  employ  had  entered  a  booie,  andkHled  and  scalp- 
ad  a  mother  and  a  large  family  of  ohiUran.  Thia  waa  at  a  apot  oo  die  west  aide  of  tba 
Oenaaee  Biver,  where  a  natjl  town  called  Leiceater  now  stands.  The  Indians  had 
jost  completed  their  work  of  death,  when  some  Royalists  belonging  to  their  party  came 
vp  and  diaeorered  an  infant  still  alive  in  the  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior  noted  ibr  his 
bvbarity^  a^pinaohed  die  cradle  wiA  hia  npliffeed  hatchet  t  die  babe  looked  ap  in  his 
&ce  and  smiled;  the  feelings  of  nature  triomphed  over  the  ferocity  of  the  savage ;  the 
hatchet  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  down  to  take  the  infant  in 
his  anna,  wban  a  Royatt$tt  cmaing  die  Indian  fut  hia  homanity,  took  np  die  child  on 
the  point  of  hia  bayonet  and  aa  he  held  it  np,  atraggUng  in  die  agooiea  of  d^ath*  he 
exdaimed, '  This,  too,  is  a  rebel' '' — See  Buckingham's  Travels  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p 
180 ;  qnoted  from  Karradve  of  "  White  Woman." 

Another  ingtanoe  of  extraoxdinaiy  barbaric  in  a  "Bridah  Toiy,"  ar  renegade  Penn* 
sylvanian,  was  in  die  person  of  Simon  Oirty,  who  retired  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  Moa- 
kingom,  and  thence  to  the  Sandosky  Biver,  idendfjring  himself  with  the  Indians  in  their 
most  atfociona  cmaldas,  and  oondooting  aome  of  die  most  deaoladng  incnraiona  of  tba 
savages  against  the  frontier  people ;  and  who  distingniahed  himself  among  the  weater» 
tribes  for  his  enterprise  and  daring  against  the  settlements,  and  for  thn  zeal  with  whkh 
he  inflicted  hia  vengeance  npon  hia  eonntrymen  in  many  bloody  fields. 
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hand.  Humanity  is  the  same  in  all  ages  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Ohio  from 
1777  to  1782,  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory as  late  as  1790  and  1794»  no  less  than  the  inhuman  bar- 
barities of  the  River  Raisin  in  1812»  were  sufficient  to  provoke 
human  nature  to  a  revenge  which  was  truly  insatiable.  HencCt 
in  their  successes  over  their  savage  foes,  the  backwoods  soldier 
has  repaid  them  *'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.*' 

[A.D.  1780.]  Nor  was  the  frontier  settler  himself  proof 
against  the  example  set  by  the  savages  and  their  British  allies. 
More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  the  pioneer  warrior,  in 
defending  his  home,  and  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  his  mur 
dered  family  or  of  his  friends,  has  transcended  the  bounds  of 
justifiable  revenge,  and,  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  outraged 
humanity,  has  inflicted  the  modt  signal  and  summary  death  upon 
unresisting  Indians.  History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  in 
which  a  civilized  people,  waging  war  with  savages  or  barba- 
rians, have  not  adopted  the  mode  of  warfare  necessary  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  their  antagonists.  It  is  impossible  to 
adapt  civilized  warfare  to  the  chastisement  of  savages. 

How  can  the  unprotected  people  of  the  frontiers  meet  a  sav- 
age war  of  extermination  and  cruelty  ?  Can  it  be  met  and  re- 
sisted by  the  lenient  maxims  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  ? 
In  the  face  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
the  wholesale  murder  of  settlements  in  cold  blood,  in  the  face 
of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  friends  and  relatives,  whose 
ghastly  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  tomahawk  and  seal  ping-knife, 
were  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  shall  the  guilty  authors 
be  treated  as  civilized  men  ?  or  shall  they  be  treated  as  human 
beings  ?  The  pioneer  who  has  witnessed  these  enormities  will 
answer,  that  every  principle  of  self-preservation  requires  the 
adoption  of  the  Indian  mode  of  revenge  in  its  most  destructive 
features.  Civilized  warfare  is  inefiicient  with  the  savage,  and 
to  adhere  to  it  in  a  war  with  them  is  patiently  to  submit  to  self- 
immolation  at  the  shrine  of  savage  vengeance. 

For  forty  years  was  the  strife  continued  along  the  frontier 
settlements  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  from  the  first  hostilities  under  the  royal  governor, 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  in  1 754,  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  hostilities 
by  General  Wayne  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  August,  1795.  The 
tribes  engaged  in  these  hostilities  were  alternately  the  "  Six 
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Nations/'  and  their  confederates  the  Shawanese,  the  Cbero* 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  Chickas&s.  Durmg  this  time  but  few 
intervals  of  peace  were  known*  and  for  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  the  pi<Hieer  settler  was  constantly  menaced  with  the 
tomahawk  and  sca]ping-knife»  over  a  scope  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  sources  of  the  Alleghany  River  on  the  north  to 
the  sources  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  on  the  south. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  countries  long  settled  and 
cultivated,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  their  race  should 
voluntarily  seek  the  hardships  which  were  necessarily  encount- 
ered by  the  early  emigrants  to  the  West  That  wonder  is  in- 
creased by  the  consideration  that  it  was  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  war.  With  the  rifle  in  one 
hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  they  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  erected  their  scattered  stations.  Party  after  party  was 
attacked  and  butchered  on  the  road  through  the  wilderness. 
Boat  after  boat  was  captured,  and  whole  families  were  mas- 
sacred upon  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  Scarcely  a 
station  escaped  repeated  sieges  by  the  lurking  savages.  Some 
were  taken  and  burned  ^  and  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  tomahawked,  or  carried  prisoners  to  the  Indian 
towns.  The  men  were  waylaid  and  shot  while  cultivating 
their  crops,  the  women  and  little  children  were  captured  or 
murdered  in  their  cabins  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
in  the  forest  or  the  field.  Still  the  adventurous  pioneer  ad- 
vanced, and  thousands  from  the  older  settlements  seemed  to 
covet  the  danger,  which  certainly  had  its  pleasures,  though 
mingled  with  bitterness. 

^  But  could  there  be  happiness  or  comfort  in  such  dwellings, 
and  such  a  state  of  society  7  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  modem  refinements  the  truth  appears  like  fable.  The  early 
occupants  of  log  cabins  in  the  *  bloody  land'  were  among  the 
most  happy  of  mankind.  Exercise  and  excitement  gave  them 
health ;  they  were  practically  equal ;  common  danger  made 
them  mutually  dependent ;  brilliant  hopes  of  future  wealth  and 
distinction  led  them  on ;  and  as  there  was  ample  room  for  all, 
and  as  each  new-comer  increased  individual  and  general  se- 
curity, there  was  little  room  for  that  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  human  misery  in  older  so- 
cieties. Never  were  the  story,  the  joke,  the  song,  and  the  laugh 
better  enjoyed  than  upon  the  hewed  blocks  or  puncheon  stools 
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around  the  roaring  log  fijnd  of  the  early  western  settler.  The 
lyre  of  Apollo  was  not  hailed  with  more  delight  in  primitive 
Greece  than  the  advent  of  the  first  fiddler  among  the  dwellers 
of  the  wilderness  $  and  the  polished  daughters  of  tlie  East  never 
enjoyed  themselves  half  so  well  moving  to  the  music  of  a  full 
band,  upon  the  elastic  floor  of  their  ornamented  ball-room,  as 
did  the  daughters  of  the  emigrants  keeping  time  to  a  self-taught 
fiddler  on  the  bare  earth  or  puncheon  floor  of  the  primitive  log 
cabin.  The  smile  of  the  polished  beauty  is  the  wave  of  the 
lake  where  the  zephyr  plays  gently  over  it,  and  her  movement 
is  the  gentle  stream  which  drains  it ;  but  the  laugh  of  the  log 
cabin  is  the  gush  of  nature's  fountain,  and  its  movement  its 
leaping  waters."* 

Such  were  the  merry  hearts  of  the  frontier  people  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Indian  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  short  and  uncertain,  but  they  were  seasons  of  refreshment, 
which  all  enjoyed  as  a  season  of  rest 

Yet  they  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  danger  and 
death.  *^  The  wars  of  the  red  man  were  terrible ;  not  from 
their  numbers,  for  on  any  one  expedition  they  rarely  exceeded 
forty  men ;  it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which  were  most 
to  be  dreaded.  Skill  consisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They 
follow  his  trail,  to  kill  when  he  sleeps ;  or  they  lie  in  ambush 
near  a  village,  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  sur- 
prising an  individual,  or,  it  may  be,  a  woman  and  her  children, 
and  with  three  strokes  to  each  the  scalps  of  the  victims  are 
suddenly  taken  ofi*,  and  the  brave  flies  back  with  his  compan- 
ions to  hang  the  trophies  in  his  cabin,  to  go  from  village  to 
village,  exulting  in  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  his 
deeds  to  the  elders  and  the  chief  people,  and  by  the  number 
of  scalps  gained  with  his  own  hand  to  gain  the  high  war  titles 
of  honor.  Nay,  parties  of  but  two  or  three  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Clad  in  skins,  with  a  supply  of  red  paint,  a  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  they  would  roam  through  the  wild  forest 
as  ^  barque  would  over  the  ocean ;  for  days  and  weeks  they 
would  hang  on  the  skirts  of  their  enemy,  waiting  the  moment 
for  striking  a  blow.  From  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations  two 
young  warriors  would  thread  the  wilderness  of  the  South, 
would  go  through  the  glades  of  Pennsylvania,  the  valleys  of 
Western  Virginia,  and  steal  within  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 

*  8de  KendaU't  Life  of  Jackion,  p.  78-61. 
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the  Chdrok66B.  ^here  ihty  would  hide  themselves  m  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  change  their  place  of  concealment,  till,  pro- 
vided \rith  scalps  enoagh  to  astonish  their  village,  they  would 
bound  over  the  ledges  and  hurry  home.  It  was  the  danger 
of  such  inroads  m  time  of  war  that  made  every  white  family 
on  the  frontier  msecure."* 

The  state  of  Indian  hostilities  is  one  of  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart  I  because  the  feeble,  the  unprotected,  and  the  sleeping 
fiunilies  are  their  chief  victims*  During  a  state  of  active  hos^' 
tilities  against  an  extended  frontier  settlement,  the  Indians  sel- 
dom appear  in  great  force,  or  desire  to  meet  the  white  man  in 
the  field  of  battle.  If  an  Indian  army  approach  the  settlements, 
it  is  only  to  divide  into  numerous  bands  or  scalping  parties,  for 
distribution  against  each  unprotected  habitation,  which  may 
beisome  an  easy  prey  to  their  wiles.  These  parties  separate, 
and  skulk  through  dense  forests,  concealed  behind  trees,  bush- 
es, logs,  'stumps,  or  in  cane-brakes  and  tall  grass,  until  some 
victim,  unconscious  of  his  approach,  hears  but  the  crack  of  the 
rifle  announcing  his  ovm  instant  death.  By  night,  a  fearless 
band  will  gain  a  covert,  in  fbll  view  of  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tlement, from  which  they  can  observe  every  movement,  until 
evening  twilight  approaches,  when  they  advance  and  sacrifice 
every  soul  to  their  vengeance. 

When  they  appear  in  great  force  before  a  fort  or  station, 
where  many  families  are  congregated  for  protection,  afler  the 
first  assault  scarce  an. Indian  is  seen  by  the  besieged.  With- 
out cannon  or  scaling-ladders,  their  hope  of  carrying  the  place 
is  predicated  upon  stratagem,  or  upon  starving  the  inmates  into 
capitulation.  They  waylay  every  path,  and  stop  the  supplies 
of  water  and  food,  and  cut  off  their  victims  in  detail,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  danger.  They  kill  the  cattle,  destroy 
the  hogs,  steal  the  horses,  plunder  every  thing  which  can  be 
of  use  to  them ;  bum  the  deserted  houses,,  the  bams,  the  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  those  who 
might  render  them  aid.  The  chief  glory  of  the  savage  war- 
rior is  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  his  toemy  with  the 
least  injury  or  exposure  to  himself;  hence  he  deems  it  an  act 
of  superior  merit  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the  sleeping,  and  the 
unresisting  victim.  Although  he  often  engages  in  acts  of  fear- 
ess  daring,  it  is  not  his  policy  to  expose  his  person ;  hence* 

*  Bmoroft^  vol  liL»  p.  Ml,  SSS. 
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cunnings  Stratagem,  and  secret  assaults  are  the  means  by  which 
he  effects  the  ^^truction  of  the  unprotected.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  him  never  to  attack  unless  he  possesses  every  advantage ; 
and  if  this  can  be  obtained  by  cunning,  treachery,  or  strata- 
gem, it  redounds  so  much  the  more  to  his  fame  as  a  warrior. 

While  the  scalping  parties  are  traversing  the  country  of  an 
enemy,  every  precaution  is  observed  to  leave  no  "  sign"  or  trace 
of  their  route ;  not  a  bush  or  twig  is  broken^  not  a  stick  or  log 
is  moved,  not  a  stone  disturbed,  not  a  portion  of  any  thing  used 
by  an  Indian  is  dropped ;  not  even  his  lodging-place  for  the 
night,  or  his  excrement,  is  sufiered  to  be  exposed,  lest  the  white; 
man,  skilled  equally  with  himself  in  tracing  the  secret  courses 
of  his  advance,  might  follow  his  trail,  and  take  him  unawares, 
or  when  asleep.  Lest  he  should  leave  ^  a  sign,"  he  dispenses 
with  fire,  with  food,  with  the  choicest  game,  which  may  pass 
him  undisturbed ;  for  no  indication  of  his  route  must  remain  to 
point  his  course  to  an  enemy.  He  utters  no  sound  above  a 
whisper,  lest  some  skillful  hunter  may  be  at  hand  and  catch  the 
sound.  He  walks  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  and  sees  the 
minutest  animal  or  bird  that  crosses  the  path,  as  £sur  as  the  eye 
can  reach;  he  sees  every  leaf  that  falls,  every  warbler  that 
carols  in  the  woods,  and  every  branch  that  is  disturbed  in  the 
forest  While  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  nothing,  not  even 
the  watchful  tenant  of  the  forest,  sees  or  hears  him.  If  any 
moving  object  in  the  vista  of  the  forest  attracts  his  eye,  he  be- 
comes as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  is  scarcely  discerned  from 
the  inanimate  objects  around  him.  Such  is  the  character  of 
an  Indian  brave  as  he  pursues  his  way  in  search  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  such  is  the  character  of  the  pioneer  scout,  or  ^  spy," 
who  traverses  the  forests  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  lurking 
foe. 

An  Indian  armyK^an  not  long  keep  the  field  and  remain  im- 
bodied ;  hence,  when  they  imbody  for  any  great  enterprise, 
they  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direct  course,  governed  by  the  car- 
dinal points  as  to  the  direction,  and  come  suddenly  upon 
their  object.  A  furious  assault  is  made :  if  upon  a  ^  station," 
swarming  on  every  side,  with  horrid  yells,  they  thicken  around 
the  walls,  enter  the  unguarded  gate,  or  scale  the  palisades,  and, 
overpowering  the  feeble  garrison. within,  reduce  the  whole  to 
a  promiscuous  scene  of  carnage  and  flame.  The  inmates,  prob- 
ably unconscious  of  the  approaching  host,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  ordinary  avocations  of  domestic  life,  and,  taken  by  surprise, 
each  defends  himself  and  his  friends  with  such  means  and 
weapons  as  are  at  hand,  without  any  order  or  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement If  the  station  falls  under  the  attack,  the  inmates 
and  defenders  are  mostly  put  to  death  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  the  houses  and  defenses  are  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  victors,  laden  with  the  spoil,  and  assisted  by  such  able- 
bodied  prisoners  as  might  be  useful  to  carry  off  the  plunder, 
depart  speedily  to  their  towns. 

If  the  inmates  of  the  station  have  fortunately  received  time- 
ly intelligence  of  their  approach,  the  gates  are  closed,  every 
point  is  maimed,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  as- 
signed to  their  proper  posts  and  duties,  while  the  active  de- 
fenders give  their  savage  assailants  a  warm  and  warlike  re- 
ception. The  Indians,  perceiving  the  danger  of  persisting  in 
the  attack,  retire  from  the  reach  of  the  fire-arms  of  the  fort,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  neighboring  forest.  Each  man  be- 
ing his  own  commissary,  and  having  no  supplies  of  provision, 
the  host  is  compelled  to  spread  out  in  search  of  game  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  food,  while  a  few  chosen  warriors  alternately  re- 
main to  keep  up  a  strict  ambuscade  around  the  fort,  lest  any 
should  escape  and  bear  intelligence  to  other  stations  for  assists 
ance  and  re-enforcements,  or  lest  any  should  get  out.  at  night 
to  procure  sustenance  for  their  families.  Thus  for  many  days, 
and  sometimes  for  many  weeks,  the  siege  is  maintained  by 
bands  of  Indians  alternately  relieving  each  other,  while  the 
whole  region  around,  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  is  infested  with 
lurking  bands  of  warriors,  whose  whole  operations  are  little 
better  than  the  adventures  of  thieves  and  robbers.  A  success- 
ful attack,  or  a  rich  supply  of  plunder,  would  itself  disperse  the 
roost  formidable  army  of  Indians ;  for  the  warriors,  as  soon  as 
loaded  with  plunder,  can  not  be  restrained  from  returning  to 
their  towns.* 

The  hortors  of  Indian  massacre  none  can  describe :  the 
scene  of  triumph  and  savage  revelry  over  the  mangled  bodies 
of  their  victims,  in  a  successful  enterprise  against  large  num- 
bers, beggars  description,  and  presents  them  more  as  fiends  in- 
carnate than  as  human  beings.  Scenes  of  this  character  were 
witnessed  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  in  1769,  whert  the  firontier 

*  See  Flint* ■  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  98,  99.    AUo,  Kendall's  Life  of  Jabkaon, 
p.  80. 
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posts  toward  Canada,  from  Niagara  to  Chicago^  were  stmuUft'* 
neously  assailod  by  tbe  allied  savages.*    * 

The  most  revolting  influeoces  of  Indian  association  upon  tiie 
white  man  is  witnessed  in  the  renegade  who  has  become  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  and,  with  hatred  to  his  own  racei 
and  vindictive  toward  those  he  may  have  injured,  retires  to  the 
Indian  towns,  stimulates  them  to  deeds  of  blood  and  rapine 
against  his  country,  and  enters  with  fiendish  zeal  upon  the  hor^ 
rid  warfare  of  the  savage.  Such  men  ihere  were  along  the 
frontiers  in  advance  of  civilization,  from  which  their  misdeeds 
or  their  lawless  propensities  had  driven  them ;  men  who,  b$* 
sociating  with  the  savage,  found  ample  pretexts  under  British 
authority  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  side  by  side  with  the  Ii^ 
diaut  against  their  own  countrymen  who  had  become  enemies 
to  regal  power.  These  were  the  frontier  British  Tories  and 
agents  among  the  Indians*  Imbued  with  all  the  worst  pas» 
sions  of  civilized  man,  they  became,  in  their  savage  states  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  implacable,  and  blood-thirsty  of  tbe  hos- 
tile warriors.  Adopting  the  dress,  the  arms,  tbe  manners,  and 
the  life  of  the  savage,  they  also  wore  the  ornaments  and  paint 
of  the  Indian,  not  excepting  the  slitting  of  the  ears  and  noffe 
for  the  savage  pendants. 

Among  this  class  of  men  none  were  more  notorious  then 
Simon  Girty,  a  renegade  Pennsylvanian,  who  was  a  hunter  and 
trader  near  Fort  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution*' 
ary  war*  A  man  of  enterprise  and  daring  disposition,  he  shmir 
ned  the  intercourse  of  civilized  life ;  and  when  the  Indian  tribes 
took  up  the  hatchet,  he  retired  to  the  towns  upon  the  Muskinr 
gum  and  Scioto,  and,  finally,  to  those  between  the  sources  of 
the  Miami  and  Sandusky  Rivers.  Here  he  was  actively  ear 
gaged  in  planning,  organizing,  and  leading  on  many  of  the  most 
powerful  Indian  incursions  against  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
north  and  south  of  Wheeling,  as  well  as  against  those  upon  the 
Kentuesky  River.  Before  the  close  of  the  war,  his  name  had 
become  notorious  as  a  fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  and  a  chi^ 
anoog  the  hostile  savages.  Not  only  did  he  oiganize  their 
warrimrs  and  lead  them  to  battle,  but  he  often  attended,  if  he 
did  not  preside,  at  the  horrid  scenes  of  torture  at  the  stake. 

Savage  bnpkmenU  of  War. — The  savage  warrior,  prepara- 
tory to  the  excursion  of  a  war-party,  paints  his  face  fantastically 

*  See  book  iii,  chap,  i.,  of  tiue  work. 
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with  yermilioiiaiid  blue  striped,  ornaments  his  bead  with  feath* 
era  from  the  eagle,  the  owl,  and  the  hawk,  fantastically  inter* 
woven  with  his  scalp-lock,  and  then  prepares  for  his  enterprise. 
Thua  decked,  and  armed  with  his  rifle,  or  the  bow  and  arrows, 
his  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  he  celebrates  the  war-dancet 
and  proceeds  to  avenge  his  tribe  upon  their  enemies. 

.  L  The  rifle  is  indispensable  to  every  warrior  who  can  pro* 
cure  fire-arms ;  this  accompanies  him  in  all  his  excursions  of 
every  kind  and  of  every  distance,  and  none  is  more  skillful  in 
its  use  than  the  Indian. 

Where  the  rifle  is  not  obtainable,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  the 
hand  of  the  warrior,  is  not  less  deadly  in  its  efieCts  as  an  of* 
fensive  weapon  in  a  close  engagement,  no  less  than  in  pursuit 
and  in  retreat;  it  is  more  eflicient  than  the  rifle  itself  because 
its  deadly  shafts  are  hurled  with  greater  frequency. 

2.  The  scalping-knife  is  a  part  of  his  dress  ;  it  is  worn  in  his 
belt  at  all  times,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  dagger  in  all  cases 
of  close  personal  contest.  It  serves  the  uses  of  a  knife  in  all 
cases :  being  large  and  sharp,  it  is  a  butcher-knife  in  killing  his 
game,  in  skinning  and  dressing  the  bear,  the  deer,  or  the  bu^ 
ftlo ;  but  its  most  terrible  use  is  to  batcher  helpless  human  be* 
iogs,  to  cut  their  throats  from  ear  to  ear,  to  disembowel  them, 
and  otherwise  to  mangle  their  bodies.  Its  chief  and  mdispeosr 
able  use,  however,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  ominous 
name,  is  to  strip  the  scalp  irom  the  heads  of  his  victims  as  the 
trophies  of  his  prowess. 

3.  The  tomahawk  is  a  smaU,  narrow  hatchet,  not  unlike  those 
used  by  plasterers,  having  a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  and  a 
hammer  oa  the  other.  With  the  first  be  cleaves  open  the 
skull  of  his  enemy  as  he  stands  or  runs;  with  the  4>ther  he 
knocks  him  in  the  head  after  he  has  fallen,  as  a  butcher  would 
a  steer  at  the  bull-ring,  to  extinguish  life.  Sometimes  the  toma- 
hawk is  hollow,  and  serves  likewise  for  a  pipe,  in  which  h^ 
smokes  his  tobacco. 

The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a  missile,  and  is  often  thrown 
at  the  enemy  Jbefore  he  comes  into  close  quarters.  Such  is  the 
practiced  skill  in  throwing  this  weapon,  that  the  warrior  can 
plant  its  edge  fast  in  a  sapling  not  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  yard^  Such  is  his  unerring  aim,  that  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  plant  it  in  the  head  or  body  of  the  victim  at  whom 
it  is  thrown.     This  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dian  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  an  overpowered  armj  or 
captured  station. 

4.  The  batlk-ax  of  the  Indian  is  still  more  horrid  in-  its  use. 
it  is  formed  of  an  angular  club,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  the  angle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees,  being  about 
ten  inches  from  the  large  extremity.  On  the  outer  angle,  or 
curve,  is  inserted  securely  a  fiat,  sharp,  triangular  piece  of  iron 
about  three  Inches  long.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  pursuit  or  close  attack  it 
is  equally  destructive  with  the  hatchet ;  and  when  the  victim 
is  down,  one  stroke  across  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  divides  the 
carotids,  jugulars,  and  wind-pipe,  and  death  is  certain.  Instru- 
ments of  this  kind  were  abundantly  used  by  the  savages  on  the 
Ohio  frontier,  and  in  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  settlements.* 

6.  The  Bow  and  Arrow. — This  weapon  is  still  used  in  war  by 
the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  destructive  weapon, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  savage  was  often  more  annoying  and 
eflfectual  than  the  rifie  itself,  especially  in  a  general  assault  in 
the  open  field,  or  in  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a  retreating  army. 
With  his  bow  and  quiver  the  savage  could  discharge  half  a 
score  of  deadly  arrows  as  he  ran,  while  his  companion  with  the 
rifle  would  stop  to  load.  '  Every  arrow  which  took  effect  was 
nearly  as  fatal  as  a  rifie-ball,  and  in  a  m£16e  and  rout  it  could 
be  thrown  with  more  unerring  eflfect. 

The  arrow,  whether  pointed  with  steel  or  stone,  was  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  envenomed  point.  The  force  with  which 
it  was  sent  made  its  wound  deep  and  efl^tual.  The  Indian 
arrow  will  pierce  a  man  through ;  and  often  a  single  arrow  is 
fisital  to  the  buffalo,  piercing  him  to  his  heart ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  shafts  are  sent  makes  them  terrible  to  a 
routed  foe. 

Torture  is  -a  part  of  savage  warfare.  If  an  enemy  have  been 
noted  as  a  warrior,  or  if  a  white  man,  taken  in  battle  or  cap- 
tured by  ambuscade,  is  a  distinguished  leader,  and  has  been 
eflicient  in  repelling  the  Indian  incursions,  they  commemorate 
his  capture  by  the  horrid  rites  of  torture.  "^The  same  fate  is 
doomed  to  the  first  prisoners  taken  in  spring,  upon  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 

1.  Torture  by  Fire  at  the  Stake, — The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
appointed  place  for  celebrating  this  savage  festival,  where  the 

*  Bee  Amexioaa  Pioneeri  voL  ii.,  p.  109. 
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assembled  dhiefb,  warriors,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  vii- 
lagea  have  convened  to  witness  the  approaching  tragedy.  The 
victim  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  face  painted  black*  In 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  fagots  stands  a  green  sapling,  to  serve 
as  a  stake  for  the  burning.  With  his  arms  pinioned,  he  is  led 
into  the  circle  and  haltei'ed  to  the  stake,  when  the  women  and 
children,  provided  with  switches,  sticks,  and  clubs,  approach 
and  commence  their  part  of  the  torture,  assailing  him.  furiously 
with  their  sticks  and  other  implements.  If  be  falls  or  reels 
under  the  innumerable  blows  inflicted,  or  recoils  from  their 
force,  it  serves  only  to  excite  the  greatest  mirth  and  merriment 
to  his  juvenile  and  feminine  tormentors.  In  this  manner  he 
is  exposed  to  this  species  of  torture  until  he  is  exhausted,  or 
until  the  incarnate  fiends  around  him  are  wearied  in  th^ 
amusement,  and  retire.  During  this  initiatory  ceremony,  the 
mirth  and  gratification  experienced  by  his  tormentors  at  the 
sufferings  inflicted  are  expressed  in  repeated  peals  of  laughter 
and  other  signs  of  merriment,  while  the  warriors  look  on  with 
unconcern  and  indifference* 

The  signal  of  a  more  terrible  ordeal  is  at  length  given^  The 
victim  is  disengaged  from  the  stake  or  sapling,  and  secured  to 
it  by  a  green  grape*vine  tether  or  wet  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  length.  This  gives  hrm  a  circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  stake,  which  can  be  traversed  alternately 
back  and  forth  under  the  infliction  of  subsequent  tortures.  His 
liead  is  now  enveloped  in  a  soft  clay  cap,  to  protect  his  brain 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  which  otherwise  might 
prevent  hfs  protracted  sufferings.  His  feet  are  covered  with 
bear-skin  moccasins,  having  the  hair  outside  to  protect  them 
from  the  burning  coals  which  may  become  scattered  over  the 
area  of  the  circle.  The  fagots,  placed  in  a  circle  around  the 
stake,  are  at  length  set  on  fire,  and  the  blazing  element  soon 
completes  a  circle  a  few  feet  outside  of  the  circle  described  by 
Ins  tetber.  The  prisoner,  constantly  shunning  the  fire,  retreats 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  is  scourged  around  the  stake 
forth  and  backward  for  the  amusement  of  the  youth  and  <rfd 
women,  exposing  every  part  of  his  body  successively  .to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  until  the  surface  is  literally  roasted.  During 
this  part  of  the  process,  the  youths  and  squaws  indulge  in  the 
free  and  boisterous  mirth  at  the  struggles,  screams,  and  the 
agony  of  the  victim,  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  look  on 
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with  complacency  and  unconcern.  At  length,  after  this  cer- 
emony has  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  victim,  ex- 
hausted with  suffering,  becomes  faint  or  insensible,  reels  to  and 
fro,'or  falls  upon  the  ground.  To  rouse  his  latent  sensibilities^ 
and  to  quicken  his  movements,  the  warriors,  and  even  the 
squaws,  step  into  the  ring,  and  by  the  application  of  firebrands 
to  his  skin,  or  by  piercing  his  body  with  blazing  fagots  of  pine, 
endeavor  to  rouse  him  to  renewed  efforts. 

If  the  victim  be  an  Indian  warrior,  he  is  now  goaded  to  per- 
fect fury ;  he  sweeps  around  the  extent  of  his  circle,  kicking, 
biting,  and  stamping  with  inconceivable  rage.  As  he  sweeps 
around,  the  women  and  children  fly  from  him  with  great  mer- 
riment, and  give  place  to  fresh  tormentors.  At  other  times 
the  warrior  will  bear  all  their  torments  without  disclosing  a 
single  indication  of  pain,  sullenly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
scornfully  derides  his  tormentors  by  singing,  or  applying  to 
them  the  most  reproachful  epithets,  of  which  none  is  more  de- 
grading than  the  term  of  old  women  or  squaws. 

As  the  victim  becomes  faint  and  exhausted,  the  cap  of  clay 
is  removed  from  his  head,  and  burning  coals  and  hot  embers 
are  poured  over  the  head ;  at  other  times  the  scalp  itself  is  re- 
moved with  the  scalping-knife,  and  hot  embers  poured  over  the 
bleeding  skull.*  ■  At  length  some  old  warrior  takes  jnty  upon 
him,  and  with  one  blow  of  the  tomahawk  releases  him  from 
his  agony. 

2.  The  Grantlet. — This  is  likewise  a  severe  ordeal,  but  not 
invariably  fatal.  This  torture  is  likewise  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  who  are  deemed  worthy  such  distinguished  honor. 
The  mode  of  conducting  this  torture  is  as  follows :  The  in- 
habitants of  one  or  more  villages! assemble  near  a  council- 
house,  and  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  are  formed  in. two 
parallel  lines  facing  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  apart,  ex- 
tending from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minating within  fifty  yards  of  the  council-house,  and  com- 
prising from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals.  The  victim  is 
taken  to  the  remote  extremity,  and  stripped  of  any  clothing 
which  might -furnish  protection  from  the  blows  and  stripes 
^med  at  his  body,  and  thus  he  stands  ready  for  sacrifice. 

Each  person .  in  the  lines  has  prepared  himself,  or  herself, 
with  some  weapon  or  implement  with  which  they  intend  to  in- 

•  8m  F]iDf  I  Life  of  Boone,  p.  140, 141. 
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flict  a  blow  or  wound  as  he  passes  in  his  race  to  the  council- 
house.  The  women  and  boys  have  switches,  rods«  or  sticks ; 
the  men  have  sticks,  clubs,  paddles,  and  sometimes  knives* 
with  which  they  seek  to  inflict  some  injury  as  he  passes.  All 
things  having  been  duly  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  the  vic- 
tim takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  lines,  his  race 
is  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  told  to  exert  himself  and  do  his 
best ;  that  if  he  make  his  way  alive  to  the  council-house,  it 
shall  be  to  him  an  asylum  not  to  be  violated.  He  is  scoui'ged 
by  those  around  him^  and  commanded  to  run  for  his  life.  As 
he  progresses,  every  one  endeavors  to  inflict  a  blow  as  he  ap- 
proaches; and  many  a  severe  buffet,  and  many  a  stripe,  and 
many  a  heavy  blow,  and  sometimes  a  deep  wound  by  knives, 
does  he  receive  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  desire.  None 
but  the  vigorous  and  active  can  expect  to  reach  the  ^'  council- 
house,"  and  few  who  expect  it  ever  succeed.  The  repeated 
blows,  which  fall  thick  and  heavy  upon  him,  seldom  fail  to  ar- 
rest his  career  before  he  has  run  more  than  half  his  race.* 

Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  warriors,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council-house  in 
three  different  towns,  where  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
species  of  torture  while  a  pris6ner  among  the  Indians. 

Declaration  of  War, — This  ceremony,  with  the  Mingoes,  was 
at  once  singular  and  terribly  expressive.  When  it  had  been 
determined  in  council  to  declare  war  against  an  enemy,  a  formal 
declaration  of  their  intention  was  made  in  their  peculiar  style. 
A  chief  in  command  of  a  party  of  warriors  proceeds  to  the  vir 
cinity  of  some  small  settlement,  where  they  kill  and  scalp  all 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  bum  the  houses,  and  completely  lay 
waste  the  enclosures,  and  secure  the  plunder  preparatory  to 
their  return.  The  war-club  is  then  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  where  it  can  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  those  who  come  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  sepulture  to  their  friends.  The  pioneer, 
seeing  the  emblem,  knows  well  the  fearful  import.  The  sym- 
bol near  the  silent  dead  and  smoking  ruins  gives  an  indication 
which  can  not  be  misunderstood.  It  declares  that  a  national 
war  has  begim,  and  that  the  havoc  near  is  only  a  notice  of 
future  visitations  still  more  terrible.  This  symbol  was  lefl  by 
.  Logan,  the  Cayuga  chief,  in  the  beginning  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
war  in  Western  Virginia.     The  same  symbol  was  also  left,  in 

*  Soo  FlinTf  Life  of  Boone,  p.  176.    Also^  MIHMiald'f  Life  of  Simon  Kenton. 
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the  same  manner,  at  the  Big  Bottom,  on  the  Muritingum,  in  the 
winter  of  1790  and  1791 ;  a  foil  warning  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.* 

The  war-chb  is  not  a  weapon  of  war,  as  its  name  wodd 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  purely  symbolical,  indicating  that  the  ball 
has  been  thrown  and  the  game  has  commenced.  The  symbol 
consists  of  the  club,  or  bandy.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  each  end  terminating  in  a  reversed  curve,  not 
unlike  the  human  clavicle.  In  the  concave  extremity  of  one 
end  is  a  large  wooden  ball,  firmly  attached  to  the  club.  This 
ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  four-pound  iron  shot  The  whole  is 
a  neat  piece  of  workmanship,  and  prepared  with  care  by  the 
savage. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ft<mr 
tier  people  during  savage  hostilities,  and  their  characteristic 
traits  connected  with  border  life,  will  be  found  in  a  condensed 
summary,  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  tissue 
of  dangers,  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  encountered  by  those 
who  opened  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  West,  we  wiB  sketch 
the  biography  of  some  of  the  prominent  **  hunters  of  Kentucky," 
as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  Daniel  Boone,  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  George  Rogers  Clark ;  the  three  former,  bold, 
experienced  hunters  and  woodsmen  in  their  earlier  years,  grad- 
ually rising  to  rank  as  soldiers  and  warriors ;  the  fourth,  a  boM, 
towering,  and  successful  commander  in  the  warfare  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

[A.D.  1769.]  Daniel  Boone^  reared  upon  the  frontiers  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  a  woods^ 
man  and  hunter  by  nature  and  habit,  was  a  man  of  strongly- 
marked  character.  A  bold  and  skillful  hunter  from  his  youth, 
shunning  the  dense  settlements,  and  preferring  to  rove  in  the 
solitary  wilderness,  he  became  associated  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings with  all  that  was  wild,  romantic,  and  aboriginal.  Endued 
by  nature  with  remarkable  equanimity  of  feeling,  which  assim- 
ilated him  to  his  red  brothers  of  the  forest,  and  trained  from 
youth,  by  his  avocation  as  a  hunter,  to  traverse  deep  solitudes 
remote  from  social  life,  his  countenance  assumed  that  demwe 
cast,  which,  like  that  of  the  Indian,  knows  no  change  from  in- 
ward emotions,  and  preserves  a  changeless  taiiformity  in  every 

*  ftae  kmf&Aeik  Pioneer,  vol  a,  i^  lot. 
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vicissitude  of  fato  or  fortune.  Yet  in  his  domestic  intercourse 
he  was  sociable  and  kind,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unas- 
suming, and  his  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  With  great  bodily  vigor,  with  indomitable  cour- 
age, and  with  perseverance  which  never  faltered  in  his  object, 
he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  pioneer  to  civilization  in 
the  West,  while  his  talents  for  social  life  fitted  him  for  the  rel- 
ative and  social  duties  which  necessarily  devolved  upon  him, 
sarrounded  by  a  frontier  population.* 

Grave,  taciturn,  and  retiring,  he  courted  not  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  or  the  excitements  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  bottle-strife,  and  the  daring  adventures  of  the 
chase,  subduing  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  whether  man  or 
beast,  were  his  chief  ambition,  and  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1769,  prompted  by  wealthy  men  of  North 
Carolina,  specuialors  in  western  lands,  and  allured  by  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Finley  as  to  the  abundance  of  game  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  western  wilderness,  Boone  plunged  into 
the  remote  wilds  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley, 
John  Stuart,  and  three  other  companions,  upon  a  protracted 
hunting  expedition.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  the  party  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions,  Boone  and  Stuart  taking  one  course, 
and  the  remaining  three  taking  another,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
passing a  more  extensive  hunting  range  and  scope  of  explora- 
tion. Boone  and  Stuart  advanced  westward  almost  to  the 
sporces  of  Salt  River,  where  they  found  the  buffalo,  elk,  and 
deer  in  great  abundance.  Bearing  north,  they  saw  Kentucky 
River,  and  with  astonishment  beheld  its  smooth  channel  cut 
out  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
wktcfa  its  placid  waters  gently  moved.  Here,  from  a  lofty  em- 
inence, they  beheld  the  beautiful  plain  of  Kentucky.  Intending 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  party,  they  set  out  from  Kentucky 
River;  but  they  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance,  when  a 
party  of  Indians,  suddenly  springing  from  a  cane-brake,  seized 
and  bound  them  as  prisoners,  depriving  them  of  their  arms,  am- 
munition, and  clothing.  Close  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  they 
were  marched  several  days  on  the  Canada  route,  when,  by 
Ifaeir  knowled'ge  of  Indian  character,  they  succeeded  in  making 

^  0ee  71iat'|  Life  of  Booliei  pAMun. 
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their  escape,  and  recovering  their  rifles  while  the  savages  were 
asleep,  when  they  pressed  forward  in  their  return  route,  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  a  hunting-camp,  preparatory 
to  the  winter's  toil.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by  Boone's 
brother  and  a  small  party  from  North  Carolina,  who,  spending 
the  winter  in  a  regular  hunting  tour,  exhibited  a  fair  specimen 
of*'  Kentucky  hunters,"  securing  skins  and  peltries,  and  faring 
sumptuously  on  wild  flesh  without  bread. 

[A.D.  1770.]  In  the  spring  the  proceeds  of  the  winter's 
hunt  were  sent  by  the  brother  of  Boone  and  his  companions  to 
the  eastern  market,  and  Daniel  Boone  and  Stuart  remained 
sole  occupants  of  Kentucky.  But  they  were  upon  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  the  **  common  hunting-grounds"  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  south, 
upon  which  no  white  man  could  safely  establish  himself.  An 
intruder  upon  the  rights  of  the  savage,  Boone  required  all  his 
tact  and  experience  as  a  hunter  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
the  vindictive  red  man  of  the  forest.  The  Indians  were  upon 
his  trail  and  his  haunts,  and  his  place  of  rest  was  daily  changed 
to  insure  his  safety.  More  than  once  had  his  camp  been  plun- 
dered by  the  lurking  savage  in  his  absence,  while  the  wily  foe 
laid  in  wait  near  it  for  his  return.  Still  Boone,  superior  to  the 
red  man  in  his  own  element,  continued  to  elude  pursuit.  At 
length  he  was  encountered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  first  fire 
laid  Stuart  dead  at  his  feet,  when  Boone,  disappearing  in  the 
thick  cane-brake,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  eluded 
his  pursuers  and  secured  his  escape.  Then  followed  the  trying 
time  of  the  wary  hunter.  Alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  the 
means  of  procuring  sustenance,  or  of  defense  against  beasts 
of  prey,  without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  he  roamed 
sole  white  tenant  of  the  **  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  compelled 
to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  roots,  shrubs,  and  fruits.  Thus 
did  Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  fortunately 
relieved  by  his  brother's  return  in  the  autumn.* 

[A.D.  1772.]  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hunting 
excursions  and  expeditions  on  the  extreme  western  frontier  of 
North  Carolina^  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Still  haunted  by  the  images  of  the  glorious  fertility 
and  abundance  of  Kentucky,  he  determined  to  encounter  the 
peril  of  conducting  a  colony  into  that  remote  and  inhospitable 

«  See  Hall'f  Sketchei  of  the  Weit,  vol.  i,  p.  941-4)44;  ■ko.  979,  980. 
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region.*  Having. adYanced  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  near 
the  western  side  of  Cumberland  Gap,  he  was  assailed  by  In- 
dians ;  and  after  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  son  and  some  others 
were  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  settlements  on 
HolstoiL  But  the  occupation  of  Kentucky  was  not  abandoned ; 
he  only  waited  a  more  propitious  time.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  projected 
colony  of  Transylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  he 
accompanied  Richard  Henderson  and  company  to  the  Watau- 
ga, to  assist  in  conducting  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After  the  close  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  the  first  man  to  advance  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Gap»  and,  with  twenty  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  mark  a  trace  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  was 
the  first  **  blazed  trace*'  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
Cherokee  cession,  the  route  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians ; 
and  although  several  of  his  party  were  killed  in  repeated  at- 
tacks of  Indians,  yet  he  continued  to  advance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Boonesborough.  Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
he  led  out  in^  the  fall  the  first  regular  colony. 

He  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  little  Republic 
of  Transylvania  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  "  county  of  Kentucky."  In  1777  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, and  served  in  defense  of  the  settlements  on  Kentucky 
River  until  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1778,  he  and  twenty-eight  men  under  his  command 
were  captured  by  the  savages,  and  six  months  he  remained  a 
prisoner  among  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Excelling  the  Indians, 
themselves  in  every  quality  which  exalts  an  Indian  warrior,  he 
became  a  favorite  among  them,  and  was  adopted  into  their 
tribe  as  a  brave.  Gaining  daily  upon  their  confidence,  he  be- 
came their  most  expert  and  confidential  hunter,  and  obtained 
his  liberty  to  go  at  large  with  the  warriors.  Evincing  cheer- 
fulness, and  a  feigned  attachment  for  the  Indian  mode  of  life, 
Boone  was  hardly  suspected  by  the  savages  of  entertaining  a 
wish  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But  Kentucky  and  Boones- 
borough were  the  idols  of  his  heart ;  and  he  secretly  longed 

*  Flint's  Life  of  Daniel  Boone,  p.  48>78. 
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fbr  the  opportunitf  of  presenting  himself  to  his  family  and 
friends. 

In  June,  1778,  when  the  British  and  Indians  had  assembled 
a  strong  force  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Boonesborough,  he  determined  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
dius  prevent  a  disastrous  surprise.  Seeking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  escaped  from  a  regular  hunting-tour,  and  with  one 
meal  in  his  wallet  directed  his  eager  steps  toward  Kentucky. 
From  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  traversing  the  wil- 
derness alone  on  foot,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  six  days,  along  the  most  unfrequented  routes,  he  reached 
Boonesborough  in  advance  of  the  Indian  host,  and  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoner  not  only  gave  the  notice  for  prep- 
aration to  his  friends,  but  it  hkewise  deferred  the  contemplated 
attack  4  for,  knowing  that  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, would  be  p»-epared,  they  thought  success  hopeless. 

In  August,  1782,  he  was  commander  of  a  company,  and,  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  advanced  against  the  concealed  savins  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, he  oame  into  a  personal  and  mortal  conflict  with  a  pow- 
erful Shawanese  warrior,  and  in  the  struggle  laid  him  dead  at 
his  side. 

[A.D.  1785.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  he  re- 
mained a  plain  and  retired  farmer,  enjoying  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  explored,  settled, 
and  so  nobly  defended.  But  it  was  not  to  be  his  abiding  place. 
While  lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant 
dangers  from  hostile  savages,  bis  right  to  the  possession  and 
occupancy  of  a  small  portion  was  not  disputed ;  but  when  set* 
tiements  were  extended,  and  a  dense  population  had  filled  the 
country,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  were  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer, 
the  hunter,  or  the  woodsman,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of 
law,  and  the  intricacies  of  land-titles  and  judicial  procedure, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  avarice  of  the  speculator,  the 
land-jobber,  and  the  script-holder.  The  possession  of  paper 
titles,  or  script,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  when  the  whole 
West  was  in  the  possession  of  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more 
virtue  in  them,  and  gave  a  better  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger. 
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than  the  actual  possession  and  conquest  of  the  country ;  and 
those  who  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  frontier  life  in  holding  possession  of  the  country, 
-were,  in  their  old  age,  compelled  to  surrender  the  result  of  all 
their  toils  to  some  fortunate  heir,  bom  to  be  an  unworthy  script- 
holder  and  legal  robber  of  the  pioneer.  In  all  litigation  rela- 
tive to  land-titles  in  Kentucky,  the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resi« 
dent  script-holder;  and  Boone,  who  could  conceive  no  title  bet- 
ter than  conquest  and  actual  possession,  was  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  legal  decisions,  while  his  personal  estate  was  ex- 
hausted in  payment  of  costs  for  the  unjust  decisions. 

No  wonder  that  Boone,  in  his  old  age,  driven  from  lands 
which  he  so  well  deserved  to  inherit,  retired  in  disgust  from 
civilized  society,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  West,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land-jobber  and  script- 
holder  1  In  early  life  he  had  found  independence  and  justice  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it  still  in  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

Hence,  in  the  year  1800,  taking  his  faithful  rifle  and  his  fam- 
ily, ejected  from  their  homes,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  to  North  Carolina  thirty  years  before,  he  took  up  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  sought 
a  last  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  within  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  Here,  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  crowded  population,  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  days,  where  he  was  quietly  gathered  home  to  his  fathers 
oefore  he  had  again  felt  the  approach  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tude. 

But  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Kentucky ;  there  was  still  vir- 
tue in  that  noble  state  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  patriotism  could  not  permit  his  bones  to  remain 
in  the  wilds  of  Missouri.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  Frankfort, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  transferred  his  mortal  remains  from 
their  resting-place  in  Missouri,  and  deposited  them  under  a 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  first  pi- 
oneers of  Kentucky.*    Henceforth  the  mortal  remains  of  Daniel 

*  The  detign  of  removing  the  bones  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife,  to  be  finally  de- 
posited in  Kentucky,  originated  with  the  "  Cemetery  Society  of  Frankfort."  The  as- 
sociation appointed  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  Esq.,  and  Cok)neI  William  Boone,  a  com- 
mittee for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife  from  tlieir 
reiting-place  om  the  lands  of  Harvey  Griswold.  in  Warren  coanty,  Missoori,  to  Frank- 
kn,  Kentacky,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  society  to  render  appropriate  honom 
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Boone,  and  those  of  Rebecca  Bryan,  who  had  been  the  wife  of 
his  bosom  for  more  than  forty-five  years,  the  companion  and 
solace  of  his  life,  and  his  theme  in  death,  shall  remain  insep- 
arable until  the  general  resurrection. 

2.  Simon  Kenton  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  the  most 
successful  of  the  Indian  fighters  in  Kentdcky,  not  excepting 
Daniel  Boone  himself.  No  man  among  all  the  daring  pioneers 
of  the  West  encountered  the  savage  foe  in  so  many  ways  and 
on  so  many  bloody  fields.  No  one  man  in  his  own  person  en- 
countered as  many  dangers,  as  many  privations,  and  as  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  in  defense  of  the  western  settlements,  from 
the  very  first  dawn  of  civilization  upon  the  Ohio.  Others  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  usefiilness  in  any  one 
sphere  of  action,  or  in  one  or  more  important  engagements 
with  the  savages ;  but  with  Kenton  it  was  one  uninterrupted 
train  of  operations,  a  continued  scene  of  perils  unknown  to  any 
other  man.  Rarely  deigning  to  shelter  himself  in  forts  and 
stations,  he  preferred  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  forest, 
depending  alone  for  success  upon  his  superior  strength,  skill, 
and  prowess.  The  child  of  adversity  and  the  sport  of  fortune, 
his  life  can  not  fail  to  present  an  impressive  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers, privations,  and  horrors  of  a  frontier  life  during  a  state  of 
Indian  war. 

Bom  of  Irish  parents,  in  March,  1755,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  he  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  humble 
labors  of  the  field  and  in  the  domestic  avocations  of  a  frontier 
life.  His  father  being  poor,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  de- 
graded classes  of  the  British  empire,  from  whom  the  lordly 
aristocracy  of  England  exclude  even  the  first  glimmerings  of 
learning  and  science,  Simon  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  aris- 
tocratic province  of  Virginia  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English 
alphabet,  and  old  age  found  him  barely  able  to  inscribe  a  scroll 

to  said  remains.  TtuTty  yean  ttnce,  Daniel  Bocme  aelected  tfaii  spot  in  MisMiari  tor 
the  interment  of  his  wife,  with  the  reqaett  diat  hia  own  body  might  be  deposited  by 
her  side,  which  was  done  accordingly  five  yean  afterward.  In  this  place  they  re- 
mained until  Joly  17th,  1845,  when,  in  the  preaence  of  the  committee,  and  the  assent* 
ing  relatives  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  the  assembled  citizens  of  Martfaasvillc,  the  graves 
were  opened,  and  the  aacred  relics  removed  The  body  of  Colonel  Boone  had  been  in- 
terred aboat  twenty-five  yean,  and  that  of  his  wife  thirty  yean.  The  larger  bones 
were  entire,  die  smaller  were  moldered  into  dust;  the  coiBns,  except  the  bottom 
plank,  were  entirely  decayed.  The  ceremonies  of  exhumation  were  honored  by  aa 
eloquent  and  appropriate  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  with  a  response  and 
eulogy  to  his  character,  by  Joseph  B.  Wells,  Esq.— See  FranUbrt  Commonwealth ;  9t 
Louis  New  Era ;  and  Sontbwostem  Christian  Advocate. 
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with  an  autograph  intended  for  **  Simon  Kenton."  Yet  he  was 
not  unskilled  in  the  strategy  of  the  hunter  and  the  frontier  sol- 
dier. 

[A.D.  1771.]  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  unfortunate  rencoun- 
ter»  in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonist  mortally  wounded> 
caused  him  to  fly  from  the  settlements,  where  law  and  order  pre- 
vailed, to  the  remote  West,  where  these  restraints  were  un- 
known, and  where  obscurity  might  be  a  sure  protection  from  the 
demands  of  4aw  and  justice.  Hence,  leaving  his  father's  house 
and  the  victim  of  his  just  vengeance,  he  fled  west  of  the  mount- 
ains, traveling  on  foot  all  night,  and  lying  concealed  all  day,  liv- 
ing upon  the  most  scanty  forest  fare,  in  constant,  fear  of  pursuit, 
until  he  reached  the  sejttlements  upon  the  head  waters  of  Cheat 
River.  Here,  almost  perished  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
fearing  discovery,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and 
friendless,  destitute,  and  unlettered,  sought  a  bare  subsistence 
by  daily  labor  as  a  menial.  At  length,  afler  months  of  arduous 
toil,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  himself  with  a  rifle,  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  hunter's  life,  and,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
hunters  in  a  canoe,  descended  the  Monongahela  to  Fort  Pitt. 
Having  secured  the  favor  and  patronage  of  Simon  Girty,  a  man 
of  talent  and  influence  in  the  fort,  he  became  special  hunter  for 
the  garrison.*  Here,  having  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
friendly  Indians,  who  then  mingled  freely  among  the  whites,  he 
learned  to  speak  several  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue ;  and 
Yeager  and  Strader,  two  of  his  hunting  companions,  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Indian  language.  At  this  early  date 
did  Kenton  become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  those  who 
were  to  be  his  deadly  foes  in  subsequent  times. 

In  company  with  Yeager  and  Strader,  Kenton  set  out  down 
the  Ohio,  floating  in  a  canoe,  and  visiting  the  Indian  towns  as 
they  passed  along  .in  quest  of  the  •*  cane  lands"  of  Kentucky, 
of  which  they  had  heard  much  as  a  region  abounding  in  game. 
At  length,  late  in  the  autumn,  they  found  themselves  at  the 

*  See  M'Donald't  Sketcbei,  p.  5i01, 90S.  Thu  u  a  small  work  which  we  have  noted 
before.  It  ia  a  daodecimo  volume  of  two  btmdred  aod  aizty-iix  pages,  by  John  M'Don- 
aldt  of  "  Poplar  Ridge/'  near  CbilUoothe»  Ohio,  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1838.  Mr. 
WTkmald  was  a  cotemporary  with  Simon  Kenton,  and  has  compiled  his  biographical 
sketches  from  oral  information  given  by  Kenton  in  person*  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  little  work  as  we  progress  with  the  history  of  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  his  authority  is  unquestionable.  Having  been  cotempo- 
my  with  most  of  those  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
of  them,  Mr.  H'Donild  is  to  be  relied  on  fully. 
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mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  •  Having  dius  far  seen  none  of  the 
^  cane  lands,"  they  ascended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  ascending  this  stream  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Elk  River,  on  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  they  es- 
tablished a  *' himting-camp"  for  the  wmter's  campaign. 

[A.D.  1772.]  After  a  prosperous  hunt,  the  spring  found  them 
on  the  Ohio,  exchanging  their  rich  supply  of  hides  and  peltries 
for  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  pro* 
cured  from  a  French  trader.* 

The  ensuing  summer  and  fall  was  spent  by  Kenton  and  his 
party  in  hunting  excursions,  roaming  over  the  hills,  plains,  and 
mountains  which  lie  upon  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kenbawa 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  In  these  romantic  regions  of  primeval 
forests,  Kenton  himself  declares  he  spent  the  most  happy  pe* 
riods  of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  Here,  in  the  majestic  soli* 
tudes  of  nature,  free  from'  care,  the  denizen  of  nature  in  the  fiill 
vigor  of  health,  and  abounding  in  all  that  a  hunter's  life  can  de- 
sire, he  enjoyed  that  perfect  independence  which  fears  no  rival 
in  its  wide  domain. 

[A.D.  1773.]  The  spring  brought  with  it  the  portents  of  a 
savage  war,  the  clouds  of  the  American  Revolution  began  to 
lower,  and  Indian  difficulties  in  the  West  had  commenced.  The 
encroachments  of  the  white  man  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Indian,  for  cases  of  individual  revenge  were  already  frequent ; 
and  Kenton,  in  his  lonely  **  camp,"  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
white  man's  settlements,  was  not  secure  from  the  vindictive 
savage.  In  the  cold  month  of  March,  one  evening  just  at  dark, 
after  a  tedious  ramble  during  the  day,  Kenton  and  his  two 
friends  had  returned  to  camp,  and  before  a  cheerful  camp-fire 
were  lounging  upon  their  bearskin  pallets,  thoughtless  of  dan- 
ger, and  beguiling  away  the  dull  hours  of  a  winter  evening 
with  cheerful  glee,  when,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  Indian's  rifle  laid  Yeager  a  lifeless  corpse.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  lurking  Indians,  lest  the  camp-fire  should 
direct  their  unerring  aim,  Kenton  and  Strader  instantly  fled 
under  the  shelter  of  night,  without  clothes,  arms,  or  rifle.  Thus 
exposed  in  the  wilderness  before  the  close  of  winter,  in  their 
shirts,  without  shoes,  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
cold  and  starvation,  they  sought  their  melancholy  way  through 

•  M'Donald'g  Sketdiet,  p.  903. 
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a  pathless  wilderness  toward  the  white  settlements.*  At  lengthy 
with  lacerated  feet  and  legs,  skin  bruised  and  scratched  by- 
briers  and  brush,  and  nearly  perished  with  hunger  and  cold, 
they  fell  in  with  a  hunting  party  on  the  Ohio,  by  whom  their 
wants  were  supplied. 

[A.D.  1774.]  The  determined  hostilities  of  the  Indians  the 
ibllowing  spring  compelled  the  hunting  parties  and  traders 
throughout  the  wide  frontier  to  retire  to  the  settlements  and 
posts.  Kenton,  with  others,  having  disposed  of  his  hides  and 
peltries  to  a  French  trader  on  the  Ohio,  retired  to  Fort  Pitt. 

He  is  next  employed  as  a  hunter  and  ranger  attached  tg  Lord 
Dunmore's  army.  Selected  by  Major  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt,  he 
was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  his  lordship  to 
General  Lewis  on  the  Kenhawa.  Failing  to  meet  the  gener- 
al's division  while  in  his  lonely  search,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians on  the  Kenhawa,  and  escaping,  made  bis  way  through  a 
region  infested  with  hostile  savages  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  time  to  join 
the  main  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River  across  to  the  Scioto, 
Kenton  was  employed  as  a  spy,  or  scout,  to  range  the  forest  in 
advance  of  the  army,  to  observe  the  movements  and  "  signs'* 
of  the  savages,  and  to  guard  the  army  against  surprise  or  am- 
buscade. The  service  of  a  '*  spy,"  or  scout,  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, is  one  of  great  danger  and  great  responsibility,  and  none 
but  choice  men  are  assigned  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
task.  None  ever  possessed  the  requisites  of  a  spy  more  amply 
than  Simon  Kenton,  and  when  he  was  in  advance  of  the  army 
it  was  more  safe  from  ambuscade  than  if  preceded  by  a  cohort 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  wiles, 
with  deliberate  courage,  a  steady  nerve,  a  keen  eye,  ranging 
miles  in  advance  of  the  marching  column,  and  moving  \vith  the 
caution  and  silence  of  the  wolf,  he  detected  the  first  "  signs" 
of  a  lurking  enemy,  himself  unseen.  Such  was  Kenton's  task 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

[A.D.  1775.]  The  campaign  closed,  and  Kenton  resumed 
his  favorite  employment,  and  passed  the  winter  in  a  hunting 
tour  among  the  mountains  and  highland  forests  of  that  wild  and 
romantic  region  on  the  sources  of  the  Big  Sandy.  The  spoils 
of  the  winter  hunt  having  been  again  exchanged  for  a  plentiful 
supply  of  arrimunition,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  again,  to  explore 

*  M'Donald's  SketcbM,  p.  9M. 
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the  famous  ^  cane  lands"  of  Kentucky.  In  company  with 
Thomas  Williams,  early  in  May  he  encamped  for  the  night  at 
the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  but  *'  saw  no  cane."  Next 
morning,  with  his  rifle,  he  commenced  a  hunting  ramble  over 
the  highland  plain,  and  before  he  had  proceeded  four  miles  from 
the  river,  to  his  great  joy  he  saw  •*  the  most  luxuriant  cane" 
growing  upon  the  richest  lands  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
abounded  in  game,  and  was  finely  watered  with  gushing 
springs.  Near  a  fine  spring,  bursting  fi-om  the  rock,  he  selected 
a  tract  of  land,  which  he  determined  to  secure  under  the  pre- 
emption laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  first  time  Kenton  had 
felt  a  desire  to  appropriate  lands  to  his  own  use,  and  it  became 
the  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  loss.  His  location  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason 
county,  Kentucky.* 

In  company  with  his  companion,  Williams,  he  erected  his 
camp,  cleared  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  a  patch  of 
corn,  when  his  '*  right  of  settlement"  was  complete.  The  whole 
region  for  sixty  miles  south  and  west  was  the  range  of  his 
hunting-grounds  and  his  summer  explorations. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions  upon  the  waters  of  Elkhom, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  he  encountered  Michael  Stoner,  a  hunt- 
er from  North  Carolina,  also  in  Indian  guise.    A  silent  contest 
of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction  commenced,  but  not 
a  word  was  spoken.     Each  knowing  himself  to  be  a  white 
man,  and  believing  his  antagonist  an  Indian,  sought,  by  all  the 
arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to  protect  himself,  and  draw  the  enemy's 
fire.     After  mutual  efibrts  and  manceuvers  inefl!ectually  to  draw 
each  other  firom  his  shelter,  or  to  steal  his  fire,  Stoner,  suspecting 
that  his  antagonist  was  verily  not  an  Indian,  firom  his  covert 
exclaimed,  '^  For  Gk>d's  sake,  if  you  are  a  white  man,  speak !" 
The  spell  was  broken.     They  were  both  white  men  speaking 
the  same  tongue,  and  soon  were  companions  in  the  solitary 
wilderness.     Stoner  conducted  Kenton  to  the  new  settlements 
which  bad  been  commenced  at  Boonesborough  and  Harrods- 
burg.     This  was  Kenton's  first  introduction  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  Kentucky  River ;  and  here  he  subsequently  took  up  his 
abode  as  an  active  defender  of  these  settlements  through  the 
Indian  wars  which  soon  commenced.! 

But  where  was  Thomas  Williams  ?     Indian  hostilities  had 

*  H'DouOd'f  Sketcheii  p.  907.  t  Uern,  p.  910-SlS. 
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been  commenced  by  straggling  bands  of  hunting  warriors,  and 
when  Kenton  returned  to  his  pre-emption  improvement  hear 
Limestone  Creek,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Indians  had  been 
there  and  plundered  the  camp,  and  a  few  rods  distant  he  found 
evidences  of  a  fire,  and  hard  by  were  human  bones,  which  told 
the  fate  of  Williams,  the  first  victim  of  the  war  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  Harrod's  Station,  Kenton  soon  found  employ- 
ment congenial  with  his  nature  in  guarding  the  inhabitants 
from  danger  and  in  supplying  them  with  meat. 

[A.D.  1776.]  The  Indians  began  to  move  against  all  the 
new  settlements,  most  of  which  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
their  occupants  retired  for  safety  to  the  vicinity  of  Boonesbor- 
ough,  Harrod's  Station,  and  Logan's  Fort.  These  places,  be- 
ing securely  fortified,  served  as  places  of  general  rendezvous. 
Kenton  served  all  these  stations  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
scout,  or  ^ranger,"  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  Here  he  commenced  his  pu- 
pilage in  the  wiles  of  actual  Indian  warfare,  in  which  he  soon 
became  noted  for  his  courage,  skill,  and  stratagem  against  the 
wary  Indian. 

His  first  enterprise  was  one  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  stations.  A  volunteer  with  Rob- 
ert Patterson  and  twenty-eight  other  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he 
accompanied  Major  George  Rogers  Clark  from  Harrod's  Sta- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
corting and  transporting  on  foot  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  to 
the  stations  on  Kentucky  River. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Kenton  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
presented  a  fair  specimen  of  a  hardy,  athletic  young  back- 
woods hunter.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  size,  stand- 
ing in  his  moccasins  six  feet  and  one  inch.  His  ordinary 
weight  varied  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds;  his  muscle  was  full  and  firm,  and  free 
from  redundant  fat;  his  body  was  vigorous,  active,  and  pa- 
tient of  toil,  hunger,  and  exposure ;  his  form  was  erect  and 
graceful,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  and  possessing  uncom- 
mon strength.  In  personal  prowess  he  had  few  equals,  either 
among  the  American  pioneers  or  among  the  native  tribes  of 
the  forest. 

His  complexion  was  naturally  fair,  his  hair  flaxen  brown, 
and  his  eye  a  soft  grayish  blue.     In  his  eye  there  was  a  be* 
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witching  smile,  which  seldom  &iled  to  fascinate  the  beholder 
and  bespeak  his  partiality.  In  his  disposition  he  was  frank 
and  void  of  suspicion,  generous,  kind,  and  confiding  to  a  fault. 
Careless  of  himself  and  his  own  interests,  he  was  most  happy 
when  he  could  serve  those  around  him. 

Unskilled  in  the  lore  of  schools  or  the  refinements  of  polish- 
ed society,  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  uncontaminated 
by  luxury  and  vice.  Honest  himself,  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  motive  for  deception  or  dishonesty  in  others.  Skilled 
in  all  the  signs  and  maxims  of  Indian  warfare,  and  expert  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  and  in  the  exploration  of  unfre- 
quented regions — true  to  his  course  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
he  was  at  home  in  the  most  retired  valley  or  in  the  most  in- 
tricate forest,  and  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  remote  points,  he  required  no  pathway  to 
direct  his  feet 

Mild  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  he  was  slow  to  anger ; 
but  when  his  rage  was  once  excited,  it  was  a  hurricane  of  ac- 
tion. When  enraged,  his  fiery  glance  withered  the  object  of 
his  fury  from  his  presence.* 

His  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1777  that  he  commenced  his  fierce 
contests  with  the  wily  savage  in  Kentucky.  While  on  a  tour 
of  duty  as  a  scout,  in  company  with  five  others,  near  ''  Hing- 
flton's  Station,"  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  party  of  Indian 
warriors,  and  after  a  vigorous  defense  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  all  their  horses  captured  by  the 
victors. 

Soon  afterward,  by  the  orders  of  Major  Clark,  the  captain 
of  each  station  was  required  to  keep  out  three  state-rangers,  or 
spies,  for  the  security  of  the  settlements ;  and  Captain  Boone 
selected  Simon  Kenton  as  one  of  his  state-spies  on  the  part  of 
Boonesborough.  In  company  with  five  others,  he  was  dis- 
patched on  a  tour  of  duty,  to  guard  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
prise. To  accomplish  this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
the  whole  region  from  the  principal  forts  and  stations  upon  the 
Kentucky  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the 
north  to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River  and  to  "  the  fells"  on 
the  south.f 

*  M'Douald's  Sketches,  p.  SM.  t  Idem,  p.  315. 
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Kenton's  first  adventure  in  his  new  capacity  was  close  at 
hand.  One  morning  early,  while  with  two  companions  he  was 
just  leaving  Boonesborough  on  a  morning  hunt,  and  before  he 
had  left  the  gate,  the  alarm  Was  given  by  two  men  who  were 
suddenly  driven  back  from  the  woods,  with  five  Indians  close 
at  their  heels.  Qneof  the  men  fell  under  the  tomahawk  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  fort  The  pursuer,  eager  for  his  trophy, 
was  tearing  the  scalp  from  his  victim,  when  the  unerring  rifle 
of  Kenton  dropped  him  upon  his  fallen  foe.  Kenton,  with  his 
companions,  gave  pursuit  to  the  remaining  four  Indians  as  they 
retreated  to  the  woods.  Re-enforced  by  Captain  Boone  and  ten 
men  firom  the  fort,  Kenton's  party  advanced  until  they  were 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  whole  of  Boone's  party  be- 
came engaged  in  a  destructive  skirmish.  During  the  deadly 
strife,  while  Indians  and  white  men  were  sheltered  each  by  his 
tree,  Kenton  perceived  upon  his  right  an  Indian  taking  deadly 
aim  upon  Captain  Boone,  and,  quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  the 
savage  before  his  aim  was  complete,  and  Captain  Boone's  life 
waa  the  trophy  of  his  skill.  He  had  scarcely  i^loaded  his 
piece,  when  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  were  perceived  de- 
ploying from  a  covert  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat to  the  fort.  The  fearless  Boone  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  their  line  to  the  fort ;  but  in  the  advance  the  intrepid 
captain  fell,  having  his  leg  fractured  by  a  rifle-ball,  when  the 
pursuing  savage  raised  the  yell  of  triumph  as  he  drew  his  tom- 
ahawk to  give  the  fatal  blow.  But  Kenton's  unerring  and 
quick-sighted  aim  dropped  the  warrior  in  his  tracks  before  the 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work.  Twice  had  Kenton  saved  the 
life  of  Boone  that  day ;  which  drew  from  the  intrepid  captain, 
after  being  borne  to  the  fort,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  garrison, 
the  well-earned  and  highly-prized  plaudit  of  •*  Well  done,  Ken- 
ton !  you  have  acted  like  a  man  this  day  !"* 

[A.D.  1778.]  During  two  subsequent  sieges  of  Boonesbor- 
ough, in  which  the  garrison  and  inmates  were  reduced  to  great 
extremities,  Kenton  was  a  valuable  and  indefatigable  defender ; 
by  whose  skill  as  a  hunter,  and  by  whose  fearless  daring  and 
perilous  service  the  lives  of  the  starving  station  were  preserved. 

The  Indians,  having  dispersed  in  detached  parties  for  miles 
around  the  fort,  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind ;  gardens  and  fields,  with  every  other  source  of  sustenance, 

*  MDonald'i  Sketches,  p.  816,  SIT. 
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w^re  destroyed ;  evea  tljuD  wili  g^me  fi>r  milea  was  ooiusunied 
or  drivea  off;  aipbd  npae  dared  to  vowm  Ibe  foxeet  iu  search  of 
raea,t  It  feU  to  Kemton's  lot  tp  ri^sk  lua  life  for  the.  piceseirvatJAn. 
of  the  whole  station.  Accompamed  by  a  few  choice  compaii>* 
ioousiiix  the  diead.  of  nightt  eluding  the.  beleaguering  host  in  tha 
gloom  of  daj:kne8fi(»  he  plunged  into  the  remote  forest  lying  south 
and  west  beyond  the  lurking  savages,,  in  search  of  the  deer 
^nd  the  elk. 

Penetrating  the  rei^iote  forest  under  cover  of  the.  nighj^  they 
sought  for  gao^  at  the  distance  of  nearly  fifteen  milesi  from  the 
station^  where  they  remained  for  several  days»  until  they  had  se- 
cured an  ample  supply.  The  meat  thus  procured  was  carefuliy 
cut  from  the  bones  woid  jerked^  or  dried  in  small  pieces  upon,spitB 
before  a  slow  fire  until  greatly  reduced  in  .bulk.  Xoaded  with 
this  substantial  nutriment,,  the  hunterssmade  their  cautious  way 
back  to  the  fort,  and,  eluding  the  watchful  savages  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  night,  arrived  safely  at  the  fort,  and  were  admitted 
by  their  friends.  Supplies  thus  obtained  were  the  means  of 
securing  the  beleaguered  stations  from  famine  and  starvation. 
This  substitute  for  better  fare  was  eaten  or  made  into  broth» 
without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables.  Such  was  the  service  which 
Simoa  Kenton,  rendered  to  the  Kentucky  stations  in  the  years 
1777  and  1778. 

But  Kenton's  restless  genius  sought  a  wider  field  of  action. 
In  June,  1778,  he  was  the  first  man  from,  the  Kentucky  sta- 
tions who  volunteered  to  join  the  hazardous  expedition  under 
Colonel  Clark  against  Kaskaskia ;  he  waa  also  the  first  man  to 
enter  Fort  Gage, .the  man  who  surprised  Governor  Rocheblave 
in  his  bed,  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with 
its  sleeping  garrison*     . 

No  sooner  had  the  Illinois  posts  apd  country  been  subdued 
and  quietly  occupied  by  the  Virginians,  than  K^iton,  seeking 
more  active  adventures  in  Kentucky,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
dispatches  to  Colonel  Bowman  at  Harrodsburg,  and  under- 
took,  in  his  route  thither,  to  reconnoiter  the  British  post  at  Vin- 
cennes,  on  the  Wabash,  in  order  to  furnish  Colonel  Clark  with 
correct  information  of  its  condition,  force,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  At  Vincennes,  ailer  lying  concealed  by  day  and 
reconnoitering  by  night  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  trans- 
mitted to  Colonel  Clark  the  true  state  of  the  post,  informing  him 
of  its  weakness  and  the  disaffection  of  the  people.    Thirteen 
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daya  after  his  departure  from  YincetiTied,  lie  arrived  in  tfar- 
ro^burg  and  delivered  his  dtepaiCehes  safe  to  Colond  Bowman.*^ 

In  Augwit,  Daniel  Boosie^  hatiAg  e^c^ped  frof»  his  long  CBfp* 
drity  among  the  Indians^  proposed  to  lead  an  incursion  against 
the  Indian  town  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  North  FWk  of  Paint 
Creek,  now  occupied^  by  t&e  present  town  of  Frankfort,  in  Ross 
county^  The  enferpiise^  was  tmt  congenial  with  Kenton's  taster^ 
and  hie  feeKngs  were  soon  enlisted  in  fhe  hazardous  undertakibg. 
in  company  with  Boone  and  eighteen'  chosen  companions,  all 
armed  with  rifles,  and  supplied  with  knapsacks  filled  with 
parehed  com  fer  rations  in  their  march,  Kenton  set  out  fer' 
t&e  Indian  town,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Witb^ 
in  six  miles  of  the  town,  Boone  encountered  a  party  of  forty 
Indians,  who  were  taken  by  surprise  and  routed,  without  foss 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  fugitives,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
town,  rendered  surprise  impracticable,  and  Boone  ordered  a 
speedy  retreaU  Kent<>n  could  not  retire  without  another  ad^ 
venture.  In  company  with  Montgomery,  a  fearless  Irishman, 
he  laid  in  concealment  near  the  town  for  two  days  and  nights^- 
until  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  horses  from  the  Indians^ 
npon  which  they  retreated  to  Boonesborough.t 

In  September  following,  Kenton  planned  an  incursion  to  the 
I'aint  Creek  towns  in  quest  of  horses.  In  company  vrith  Mont* 
gomery,  and  a  companion  named  Clark,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing off  seven  horses  from  the  Indian  town  as  far  as  the  Ohie 
River.  Here,  having  im}M*udently  delayed  two  days  in^  cross- 
ing hia  horses  over  to  the  Kentucky  shore,  he  waa  overtaken 
by  a  party  of  Indians  in  pursuit.  After  a  severe  conflict,  Ken-^ 
ton  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  Clark  escaped. 

The  Indians  were  elated  with  their  good  fortune  in  capturing 
sudi  a  formidable  antagonist  and  warrior,  a  future  object  for 
the  vengeance  of  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Kenton,  deeming  his  case  utterly  hopeless,  gave  himself  up 
to  despair,  in  the  fearfbl  anticipation  of  all  &e  horrors  of  Indian 
torture,  and  the  protracted  sufferings  of  the  slow  fire  and  the' 
stake.  Nor  were  these  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  savage 
mirth  over  him^  a:mid  taunts  and  sallies  of  savage  wit,  While 
they  ironically  professed  to  admire  his  horse-stealing  propen- 
sity, slapping  him  gently  on  the  face  with  Montgomery's  scalp« 

•  MDooald'i  Sketchei,  p.  890.  t  Iflfltn. 
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The  horrors  of  his  captivity  during  nine  months  among  the. 
Indians  may  be  briefly  enumerated,. but  they  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  sufbrtngs  of  his  body  may  be  recounted,  but  the 
anguish  of  his  mind,  the  internal  t<mnents  of  spirit,  none  but 
himself  could  know. 

The  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Mazeppa.  He 
was  securely  bound,  hand  and  foot,  upon  the  back  of  an  unbrok- 
en horse,  which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  through 
thickets,  briers,  and  brush,  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  him* 
self  from  the  back  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  ex- 
hausted. By  this  time  Kenton  had  been  bruised,  lacerated, 
scratched,  and  mangled,  until  life  itself  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  his  sufferings  had  afforded  the  most  unbounded  ecstasies 
of  mirth  to  his  savage  captors.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
prelude  to  subsequent  sufferings.* 

Upon  the  route  to  the  Indian  towns,  for  the  greater  security 
of  their  prisoner,  the  savages  bound  him  securely,  with  his  body 
extended  upon  the  ground,  and  each  foot  and  hand  tied  to  a 
stake  or  sapling ;  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  escape,  a 
young  sapling  was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities 
well  secured  to  the  ground,  while  a  rope  secured  his  neck  to 
another  sapling.  In  this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed 
to  swarms  of  gnats  and  musquetoes,  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  tedious  night  upon  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chilling 
dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day,  at  noon,  he  was  withm  one  mile  of  old 
Chillicothe,  the  present  site  of  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed in  confinement  until  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  curi- 
osity had  brought  hundreds,  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  to  view 
the  great  Kentuckian. .  Their  satisfaction  at  his  wretched 
condition  was  evinced  by  numerous  grunts,  kicks,  blows,  and 
stripes,  inflicted  amid  applauding  yells,  dancing,  and  every 
demonstration  of  savage  indignation. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  ihore  energetic  mode 
of  torture  the  next  day,  in  which  the  whole  village  was  to  be 
partakers.  The  torture  of  a  prisoner  is  a  school  for  the  young 
warrior,  to  stir  up  his  hatred  for  their  white  enemies,  and  keep 
alive  the  fire  of  revenge,  while  it  aflbrds  sport  and  mirth  to 
gratify  the  vindictive  rage  of  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives, 
by  participating  in  the  infliction  of  the  agonies  which  he  is 
0(HnpeUed  to  suffer. 

•Ma)oiii]d,p.SS3. 
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Running  the  gantlet  was  the  torture  of  the  next  day,  when 
nearly  three  hundred  Indians,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were 
assembled  for  the  savage  festival. 

The  ceremony  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked,  and  freed 
ffom  his  bonds,  was  produced  as  the  victim  of  the  ceremony. 
The  Indians  were  ranged  in  two  parallel  lines,  about  six  feet 
apart,  all  armed  with  sticks,  hickory  rods,  whips*  and  other 
means  of  inflicting  pain.  Between  these  lines,  for  more  than 
half  a  mile,  to  the  village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed 
to  run  for  his  life,  exposed  to  such  injury  as  his  tormentors 
could  inflict  as  he  passed.  If  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
council-house  alive»  it  would  prove  an  asylum  to  him  for  the 
present 

At  a  given  signal,  Kenton  started  in  the  perilous  race,  Ex^ 
erting  his  utmost  strength  and  activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along 
the  line,  receiving  numerous  blows,  stripes,  bufiets,  and  wounds, 
until  he  approached  the  town,  near  which  he  saw  an  Indian 
leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with  a  drawn  knife  in  his  hand, 
intent  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made 
his  rapid  Way  toward  the  council-house,  pursued  by  the  promis- 
cuous crowd,  whooping  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his 
heels.  Entering  the  town  in  advance  of  his  pursuers,  just  as 
he  had  supposed  the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indian 
was  perceived  leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket 
wrapped  around  him ;  but  suddenly  he  threw  off  his  blanket, 
and  sprung  upon  Kenton  as  he  advanced.  Exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment  he  was  beset  with  crowds  of  savages,  eager  to  strip 
him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which  had 
been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten, 
kicked,  and  scourged  until  he  was  nearly  lifeless,  he  was  left 
to  die. 

A  few  hours  aflerward,  having  partially  revived,  he  was  sup- 
plied with  food  and  water,  and  was  suffered  to  recuperate  for 
a  few  days,  until  he  was  able  to  attend  at  the  council-house 
and  receive  the  announcement  of  his  final  doom. 

After  a  violent  discussion,  the  council,  by  a  large  majority, 
determined  that  he  should  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  nation,  and  the  decision  was  announced  by  a 
burst  of  savage  joy,  with  yells  and  shouts  which  made  the 
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welkin  ring.  Tbe  pl&ce  of  execution  vrwB  Wappatoroica^  the 
present  site  of  Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county,  Ohio.  On  hi^ 
route  to  this  place,  he  was  taken  through  Pickaway  and  Mackr 
acbeck,  on  the  Scioto,  where  he  was  again  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  torture  of  the  gantlet,  and  was  severely  scourged 
through  the  line. 

At  this  place«  smarting  under  his  wounds  and  bruises,  h9 
was  detained  several  days,  in  order  that  he  might  recuperate 
preparatory  to  his  march  to  Wappatomica.  At  length,  being 
carelessly  guarded,  he  determined*  if  possible,  to  make  his  es^ 
cape  from  the  impending  doom.  In  this  attempt  he  had  pro^ 
ceeded  two  miles  from  tbe  place  of  confinement,  when  be  was 
met  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  who  in  a  brutal  manner 
drove  him  back  to  the  viUage.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  now 
expired,  and,loathing  a  life  of  continual  sufiering,  he  in  despair 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate. 

His  late  attempt  to  escape  had  brought  upon  him  a  repeti- 
tion of  savage  torture,,  which  had  well-nigh  closed  his  suflbr- 
ings  forever,  and  he  verily  believed  himself  a  ^  God-forsakei| 
wretch."  Taken  to  a  neighboring  creek,  he  was  thrown  in 
and  dragged  through  mud  and  water,  and  submerged  repeat- 
edly, until  life  was  nearly  extinct,  when  he  was  again  left  in  a 
dying  state ;  but  the  constitutional  vigor  within  him  revived, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken  to  Wappatomica  for 
execution. 

At  Wappatomica  he  first  saw,  at  a  British  trading-post,  his 
old  friend  Simon  Girty,  in  all  the  glory  of  his  Indian  life,  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view  the 
doomed  prisoner  and  to  witness  his  torture.  Yet  Girty  sus- 
pected not  the  presence  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  Fort  Pitt 
Although  well  acquainted  with  Kenton  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, his  present  mangled  condition  and  his  blackened  face  left 
no  traces  of  recognition  in  Girty's  mind.  Looking  upon  him 
us  a  doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  hope,  be  could 
view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacrifice ;  but  so  soon  as  Ken- 
ton succeeded  in  making  himself  known  to  Girty,  the  hard 
heart  of  the  latter  at  once  relented,  and  sympathizing  with 
his  miserable  condition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  eflfort  for  his  release.  His  whole  personal  influ^ 
ence,  and  his  eloquence,  no  les?  than  his  intrigue,  were  put  in 
fequisition  for  the  safety  of  his  fallen  friend.    He  portrayed  in 
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strong  language  the  {>alicy  of  preserving  the  life  of  tlie  prison- 
er, and  the  Advantage  which  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  f^oih 
the  possession  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  while 
settlements.  For  a  Ciine  Girty's  eloquence  prevailed,  «nd  a 
respite  was  granted ;  but  suspicions  arose,  and  he  was  again 
4Miinmooed  before  the  couacik  The  death  of  Kenton  Was  agaki 
decreed*  Ageiii  the  influence  of  Girty  preTaiIed>  and  through 
finesse  he  accomplished  a  further  respite,  together  with  a  re- 
moval of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky** 

Here,  again,  die  council  decreed  his  deadi,  and  again  he  Was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terrors  of  the  ge&tleC,  pneliminary 
to  his  execution.  StiU  Girty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  D^ 
spoiring  of  his  own  influence  with  the  council  be  secured  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Logan,  **  the  friend  of  white  mm/'  Le^ 
gan  interceded  with  Captain  Druyer,  a  British  officer,  and  pro- 
curedv  through  him,  the  o^r  of  a  liberal  ransom  to  the  vindic- 
tive savages  for  the  life  of  the  prisonei*.  Captain  Druyer  met 
the  council,  and  urged  the  great  advantage  such  a  prisoner 
woidd  be  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  procuring  ftom  him 
•ttch  information  as  would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  operas- 
lions  against  the  rebel  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  appealing 
to  their  avarice,  he  suggested  that  the  ransom  Would  be  pro* 
portionate  to  the  value  of  the  prisoner. 

[A.D.  1779.]  Captain  Druyer  guarantied  the  ransom  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  delivery,  diud  Kenton  was  delivered  t6 
him  in  charge  for  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  At  the  letter 
post  Kenton  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  June  dd,  1770^ 
when,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  a  trader^s  wife,  he  iftade 
his  escape,  in  company  with  Captain  Nathan  Bullitt  and  John 
Gaffer,  fbllow-prisoners  from  Kentucky,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River^f 
having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  supply  themselves  each  with  e 
rifle. 

To  avoid  hostile  bands  on  the  frequented  route  from  Detroit 
to  Kentucky,  Kenton  phinged  into  the  western  wilderness  by 
way  of  the  Wabash.  Through  this  circuitous  route,  depend'^ 
ing  for  sustenance  upon  the  rifle  atone,  they  pursued  their 
lonely  journey  on  foot  without  seeing  the  face  of  another  hu<> 
man  being  until,  after  thirty-three  days,  they  arrived  safely  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.     Such  was  the  termination  of  SimoU 
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Kenton's  sufierings  and  perils  among  the  Indians  in  1779; 
such,  too,  had  been  the  renewed  cause  for  eternal  hostility  to 
the  Indian  race.  . 

[  A.D.  1 780-1 792.]  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Kenton  was  an  active  partisan  in  all  the  movements  against  the 
Indians  in  Kentucky,  both  ofifensi ve  and  defensive.  First,  we  find 
him  an  active  sdout,  with  one  companion,  watching  every  move- 
ment of  the  Indian  host  under  Colonel  Bird,  as  they  retired  from 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  faithfully 
reporting  the  same  to  his  commander  at  Harrod's  Station. 
Next,  we  find  him  commanding  a  choice  company  of  rifle- 
men in  Colonel  Clark's  mounted  regiment  against  the  Miami 
towns  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  \  and  on  the  whole  route, 
from  the  mouth  of  Licking,  Kenton's  company  led  the  way, 
and  conducted  the  invasion  to  the  hostile  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers^  Next,  in  1782, 
we  find  him  again  a  volunteer  captain,  commanding  a  choice 
company  under  Colonel  Clark  in  his  terrible  incursion  against 
the  Indian  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Mi- 
ami Rivers.  From  1784  to  1792  he  was  a  fit>ntier  settler  in 
the  exposed  region  of  Mason  county,  Kentucky,  and  took  the 
command  of  all  the  defensive  and  ofiensive  operations  from  his 
county  against  the  savages.  During  these  operations  he  was 
engaged  in  many  fearful  encounters  with  the  savages,  and  once 
with  the  great,  rising  Shawanese  warrior,  Tecumsek  himselL 

[A.D.  1793.]  Next  we  find  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  act- 
ing major  of  a  volunteer  battalion  of  choice  spirits  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  General  Scott,  attached  to  Greneral  Wayne's  army. 

[A.D.  1795-1802.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  war.  Major 
Kenton  retired  to  his  farm  near  Washington^  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  remained  beloved  by  all  for  his  generous  and  con- 
fiding friendship,  and  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  His  house 
was  known  as  the  stranger's  home  and  the  pioneer's  welcome. 
He  had  become  a  wealthy  frontier  resident ;  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates,  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
besides  domestic  stock  of  divers  kinds,  with  abundant  fields,  he 
began  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  green  old  age  in  peace  and 
competence.  But  a  dark  cloud  was  about  to  lower  upon  the 
evening  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  law,  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  land-titles,  he  had  quietly  enjoyed  his  pos- 
sessions, unsuspicious  of  the  requirements  of  law  in  the  convey- 
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ance  of  lands  and  the  formalities  requisite  to  complete  inchoate 
titles,  until  he  was  involved  in  litigation.  Defending  imperfect 
titles  to  lands  which  he  believed  justly  his  own,  his  whole  at- 
tention was  engrossed  in  efforts  to  secure  himself  and  family 
from  poverty  and  dependence  in  his  declining  age.  He  was 
now  in  his  forty-seventh  year  f  his  ardor  and  physical  energy 
abated,  bis  spirits  depressed  by  misfortunes  which  had  follow- 
ed in  close  succession,  he  saw  himself  ejected  from  one  piece 
of  land  after  another,  which  he  had  defended  against  the  sav- 
age in  his  youth,  and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  blood  and  en- 
dured tortures  indescribable.  One  suit  after  another  was  de- 
cided against  him ;  one  tract  of  land  after  another  was  lost ; 
and  one  bill  oi^  costs  after  another  stripped  him  of  his  remain- 
ing property,  until  he  was  reduced  to  absolute^  poverty. 

Such  was  the  recompense  which  Kentucky  awarded  to  her 
pioneers  and  early  defenders.  Such  was  her  gratitude  to 
Boone,  Clark,  and  Kenton* 

Thus  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  refused  a  resting-place  in  the  country  which  he  had 
defended  against  the  savage,  and  for  which  he  had  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life,  and  had  done  and  suffered  more  than  any  other 
man  in  Kentucky. 

Hence,  in  1802,  he  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territo- 
ry, and  settled  on  the  frontier,  near  Urbana,  in  Champaign 
county  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio,  in  a  region  then  scarcely 
reclaimed  from  the  Indian  warwhoop.  Here,  in  advance  of 
civilization,  he  settled,  preferring  the  dangers  of  Indian  war- 
fare to  the  treachery  of  civilized  man.  He  became  a  useful 
member  of  the  frontier  settlements,  poor  and  retired,  but  be- 
loved by  his  neighbors,  who  subsequently  elected  him  to  the 
office  of  brigadier-general  in  the  new  militia  organizaticNi  of 
the  state.  In  1810  he  became  a  worthy  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  such  he  contmued  until  his  death. 

[A.D.  1813.]  But  the  patriotic  fire  of  Kenton  had  not  been 
extinguished  by  the  ingratitude  of  Kentucky  and  the  unfeeling 
avarice  of  her  people.  Again,  in  1813,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  rejecting  inglorious  ease  when  his  country  required 
his  services,  his  military  ardor  revived,  and  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der Governor  Shelby,  he  joined  the  Kentucky  troops  as  they 
advanced  through  Urbana  in  their  march  to  the  northwestern 
frontier.     Attached  to  the  military  family  of  Governor  Shelby, 
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and  true  to  his  former  spirit,  he  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the 
army,  and  closed  his  inilitaiy  career  by  his  intrepid  aid  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Thame?,  in  Upper  Canada. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  1820  he  ratnoved  to  the  head  of  Mad  RiV^ 
er,  in  Loganr  county,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  Wap^ 
patomica,one  of  the  places  where,  in  1779,  he  had  encountered 
the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  Here,  in  a  beech  forest,  he  took 
up  his  final  residence,  where  he  lived  in  humble  poverty  through 
the  evening  of  his  eventfol  life,  relieved  from  actual  want, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  by  a  mere  pension  of  twenty  d(d* 
lars  per  month  from  the  Federal  government  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1886,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  Grod,  in  peace  with  all 
men,  and  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.* 

[A.D«  1886.J  Thus  died  Geneial  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  a  man  who,  as  a  western  pio- 
aeer,  passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead ;  a  man  whose 
iron  nerve  never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism 
warmed  up  the  evening  of  his  life.  Aflei^  a  long  life  devoted 
to  his  country,  having  passed  through  a  Unmsand  dangers,  and 
having  outlived  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  deaths,  he  wai 
permitted  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  at  home,  in  peace  and  res^- 
ignation,  in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  settlement,  where  once 
was  the  center  of  the  Indian  power.  His  bones  repose  with«> 
in  the  bosom  of  the  state  which  sheltered  and  protected  hid 
declining  age,  and  well  does  Ohio  deserve  to  retain  them. 

[A.D.  1774-1776.]  3.  Robert  PaUtrson,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ken** 
tucky.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  a  ranger 
six  months  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  during  Lord  Dan«> 
more's  Indian  war.f  After  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte  he 
was  a  pioneer  on  the  Monongahela  until  the  autumn  of  1775, 
when,  in  company  with  John  M'Clellan  and  six  other  pioneers, 
he  descended  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Limestone  Creek,  and 
thence  traversing  the  country  by  way  of  the  Blue  Licks,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stations  then  erecting  on  the  Kentucky  River. 
Soon  afterward  he  joined  M'CIellan  in  the  formation  of  a  set- 
tlement near  "  Royal  Spring,"  on  the  present  site  of  George- 
town, in  Scott  county,  Kentucky.  Here  he  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  first  log  house  built  in  this  portion  of  that  great 

*  M'DoDttld,  p.  S64,  965.  t  Americau  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 
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state,  and  which  was  subsequttitly  fortified  and  known  as 
''M<;iellan's  Station^"  Attacked  by  Indians  on  the  29th  of 
December  following,  the  leebW  garrison,  encumbered  with 
womea  and  childr^iy  and  unable  to  withstand  a  siegei  secretly 
left  the  fort  by  mght,  and  were  conducted  by  Patterson  safely 
to  tihe  more  secure  settlements  near  Harrodsburg.  Here  he 
became  an  active  defender  of  the  feeble  colony  first  formed  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  called  by  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  in 
1776,  to  assist  him  in  forwarding  ammunition  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
be  distributed  among  the  settlements  on  Kentucky  River.* 

b  the  month  of  October,  in  company  with  Major  Clark  and 
five  other  companions,  he  engaged  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
conveying  powder  to  the  Kentucky  stations.  Descending  the 
Ohio  River  from  Fort  Pitt  in  a  large  canoe,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  in  twenty-five  kegs,  this  fearless  party  elud- 
ed the  hostile  savins  infesting  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Hocking  River.  Here  they  were  furiously  assail- 
ed by  a  party  of  Indians  on  shore,  when  Patterson  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  arm,  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
The  remainder  effiscted  their  escape  with  the  precious  treasure, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  "  Three  Islands,"  above 
Limestone  Creek.  Here  the  powder  was  securely,  concealed 
fipom  the  lurking  Indians  until  an  ample  escort  from  *'  Barrod's 
Station"  should  be  able  to  convey  it  safely  to  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  he  continued  an  active  pioneer  soldier,  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  until  June,  1778, 
when,  with  ten  comrades  from  the  stations,  he  volunteered  to 
accompany  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  this  expedition  he  was  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  subaltern,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Gage,  on  the  4th  of  July,  177d. 
In  September  following,  in  company  with  seventy  others, 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  entered  into  the  militia  service  at  Harrod's  Station. 

In  April,  1770,  as  ensign,  commanding  twenty-five  men,  he 
repaired  to  the  south  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  encamped  on  the 
present  site  of  Lexington,  in  Fayette  coupty.  On  the  17th  of 
April  a  stockade  was  commenced*  which  was  the  first  white 
man's  residence  in  the  beautiful  region  which  now  surrounds 
the  city  of  Lexington. 

*  Amwican  Pioneer,  voL  il,  p.  344. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  followmg,  he  joined  the  expedition 
Under  Colonel  Bowman  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami^  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valuable  and  efficient  officer.  In  August,  1780,  he  again 
served  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
expedition  which  spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the 
Shawanese  towns,  from  the  sources  of  the  Scioto  to  those  of  the 
Wabash.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars, 
he  was  one  of  the  regular  defenders  of  the  Kentucky  stations 
in  all  attacks,  and  in  every  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  In 
the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1762,  he  was  a  prominent  actor,*  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  generous  courage.  For  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  winter  of  1790,  he  was  an  active  pioneer  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory  in  establishing  the  first  settlements 
made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and 
Little  Miamies. 

4.  George  Rogers  Clarke  a  man  whose  history  has  not  yet 
been  written,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  defenders 
of  the  whole  West;  confined  to  no  particular  section  of  coun- 
try, his  field  of  operation  was  the  whole  western  settlements, 
over  which  he  exercised  a  watchful  care,  which  secured  them 
from  utter  extermination  and  ruin.  For  decision,  energy,  fore- 
thought, good  sense,  and  intrepidity,  he  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  general  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  West,  he 
was  certainly  the  best  soldier  that  ever  led  sn  army  against 
Jie  savages,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  those  uncontrollable 
beings  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  day.f 

Clark,  if  not  the  first  founder  of  Kentucky,  was  certainly  a 
principal  architect  in  rearing  the  superstructure.  He  was  the 
guardian  angel  which  stood  over  the  infant  colony  from  1776 
until  1785  with  the  edgis  of  his  protection,  and  his  name  de- 
serves to  stand  enrolled  high  among  the  worthies  who  have 
been  honored  as  the  fathers  of  the  western  country  comprised 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his 
bones  should  lie  side  by  side  with  those  of  Daniel  Boone  and 
Simon  Kenton  in  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  under  the  monu- 
ment which  patriotism  may  rear  to  their  memories. 

He  has  been  justly  esteemed  as  the  most  extraordinary  mil- 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 

t  See  North  American  B«view,  No.  105,  October,  1639,  p.  995. 
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itary  genius  which  Virginia  has  ever  produced,  although  the 
field  of  his  operations  was  the  remote  wilderness  of  the  West. 
Judge  Hall  declares  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  and  energy  of  character,  and  possessed  of  a  military 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  plan  with  consummate  wisdom, 
and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and  promptitude/ 
His  great  mind*  readily  comprehended  the  situation  of  the 
country ;  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  topography  of 
the  whole  region  and  the  localities  of  the  enemy's  forts,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  their  forces.  He  possessed  the  rare  faculty 
of  *^  penetrating  the  designs"  of  his  antagonist ;  thus  becoming 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  and  movements  of  the  enemy, 
he  could  deduce  his  subsequent  operations  and  his  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  hence  was  enabled .  to  anticipate  and  defeat  all  his 
plans  and  movements  before  they  were  matured.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans,  his  movements  were  made  with  such  pre- 
cision and  celerity,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  judg- 
ment, that  success  was  always  doubly  insured. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Major  Clark  was  commanding 
and  dignified ;  hence,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  **  His  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  attract  attention ;  and  it  was  ren- 
dered particularly  agreeable  by  the  manliness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  intelligence  of  his  conversation,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  his  spirit  for  enterprise.''t 

Major  Clark  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  early  defense  of  the  western  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion ;  yet  the  most  important  portion  of  his  history  commences 
in  1776,  when  he  was  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  engaged  in  the 
protection  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostilities  conse- 
quent upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  upon  the  fron- 
tiers near  the  Monongahela,  and  southward  to  the  Kenhawa 
during  the  year  1776,  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
Fort  Fincastle  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Wheelmg  Creek,  as  well  as  other  settlements  north  and 
south  of  that  point,  near  the  Ohio  River.  Subsequently  he  re- 
paired to  Kentucky,  and  superintended  the  construction  and 
defense  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Finding  those  set- 
tlements in  a  state  of  insecurity,  and  destitute  of  ammunition 
for  defense,  he  procured  firom  the  executive  of  Virginia  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  for  the  use  of 

*  Sketcfaef  of  dw  Weit,  voL  ii,  p.  llS-in.  t  Hiitoiy  of  Kentaokj. 
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the  Kentucky  stationff. .  Repeinng  m  peFson  ta  Fort  Pitt,  he 
obtained  the  powder,  and  with  six  men  condneted  it  safely 
through  the  bkfian  territory,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  **  Thvee 
Islands,'*  near  Limestone  Creek,  where  it  Was  cairefially  ccnqp 
oealed  from  the  seratiny  of  the  savages,  who  roamed  the  whole 
country.  Fiodibg  it  too  hazardous  to  advance  with  the  pre^ 
cioiis  treasure  without  a  Bdratg  guard,  he  returned  to  Harrods^^- 
burg  on  foot,  in  company  with  Captain  Jones,  and  by  way  of 
*^  MOlellan's  Station^"  for  a  sufficient  escort  to  eondnel  it  safe- 
ly to  the  forts.  Having  procured  the  aid-  of  Simon  Keojiony 
Robert  Patterson,  and  twenty-seven  other  hunters  of  like  mold 
from  the  stations,  he  set  out  for  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
returned  a  few  days  afterward,  each  man  bearing  his  keg  of 
powder. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Shortly  afterward  he  received  his  commisi- 
sion  from  the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  Kentucky  sftations.  The  militia  of  Kentucky  were  ac- 
cordingly organized  into  three  companiea:  one  at  Boonesbor* 
ough,  under  Captain  Daniel  Boone ;  one  at  Logim's  Fort,  un- 
der Captain  Benjamin  Logan;  and  one  at  Harrod's  Station, 
under  Captain  James  Harrod.  This  was  the  first  militia  or- 
ganization in  Kentucky.  From  this  time,  Major  Clark,  as  the 
real  father  of  Kentncky,  continued  to  watch  over  the  infant 
settlements  with  paternal  solicitude,  which  never  faltered,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  difficulties.  During  his  ser- 
vice on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  actual  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

His  observing  eye  and  his  military  percepticm  soon  discov- 
ered that,  after  Detroit,  the  posts  at  Yincennes  and  Kaskaskia. 
were'  the  grand  sources  of  Indian  hostiUties,  the  points  from 
which  emanated  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  western  savar 
ges  for  the  destruction  of  the  Kentucky  settl^nents.  Having 
been  perfectly  convinced  of  this  fact,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  incursions  by  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  these  posts.  Concealing  his  designs,  he  proceeded  to 
Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  to  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  Executive  Council  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject His  views  and  plans  were  approved  by  the  governor, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  de» 
signs.    It  was  then  that  Major  Clark  was  commissioned  as 
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colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a  battalion  of  seven  companies 
in  the  western  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  secret  expedition  un- 
der his  command. 

Early  in  June  his  recruiting  captains  returned  with  their 
levies  from  the  counties  west  of  the.  Blue  Ridge  to  Pittsburgh, 
md  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  the  brokea  companies  U>  **  tha 
Falk."  Here^  encamped  on  **  Corn  Island*"  he  tarried  some 
time,  in  hopes  of  recruiting  his  forces  from  the  stalions ;.  but 
the  secret  expedition  was  unpopular  in  the  settlements,  which 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  militia,  and  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  thereby 
invite  attack  from  the  enemy. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  he  descended  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  concealing  his  boats, 
he  advanced  through  the  wilderness  direct  to  Kaskaskia,  and 
on  the  night  of  July  4th  took  possession  of  the  British  post  and 
the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  fire  of 
agun. 

[A.D.  1778.]  A  few  days  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  allegiance  of  Virginia,  and  the  posts  to4ier  arms. 
Before  the  lapse  of  many  days  he  was  master  of  all  the  British 
posts  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  had  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  Virginia,  and  had  sent  the  governor  and 
commandants  prisoners  of  war  to  the  State  capital. 

[A.D.  1779.]  The  following  year,  the  British  comn^andant 
at  Detroit  having  advanced  upon  Vincennes  and  recovered  the 
post,  which  had  been  without  a  garrison,  Colonel  Clark,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  at  Kaskaskia,  advanced  eastward  to  the 
Wabash,  at  the  most  wet  and  inclement  season  of  the  winter, 
and  afler  an  investment  of  thirty-six  hours,  captured  the  entire 
British  force  uid  recovered  the  plaee,  sending  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton and  his  officers  prisoners  of  war  to  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Having  supreme  military  command  on  the 
Lower  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi,  he  established  Fort  Jeffer- 
son on  the  Mississippi,,  a  few  miles  below  the  Ohio,  thus  ex- 
tending the  authority  and  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  the  remotest 
limit  of  British  power  in  the  West.  For  several  years  after- 
ward he  commanded  on  the  Ohio  above  "  the  Falls,"  and  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  terror  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

The  history  of  Colonel  Clark  during  the  subsequent  years, 
until  1786,  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Kentucky,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  trace  his  services  further. 
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erected. — "Fort  Laurens"  erected.-^Protracted  Siege  of  Fort  Laurens. — Court  of 
Land  Commissioners  established  in  Kentucl^r,  1779. — ^First  Settlement  at  Lexington, 
Bryanf  s  Station,  Forks  of  Licking,  and  on  Sources  of  Salt  River.— Massacre  of  Gol> 
onel  Rodgers  and  ninety  Men  on  the  Ohio. — Colonel  Bowman's  unsuccessful  Expe- 
dition to  the  Miami  Towns. — ^Emigration  to  Kentacky. — ^Arrival  of  Immigrants  in  1779. 
— Scarcity  of  Provisions.r-Depreciation  of  Paper  Currency. — ^Distress  of  Emigrants 
until  1760.- Defenses  on  the  Ohio. — "Fort  Nelson." — Cokmel  Slaughter.— Landed 
Interest  in  Kentucky. — ^The  Indians  capture  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  Stations,  and  re- 
tire.— ^Destruction  of  die  Moravian  Towns  en  the  Coshocton. — Massacre  of  Captives 
and  friendly  Moravians. — Colonel  Clark  invades  the  Shawanese  Country  in  1760. — 
Militia  Organization  in  1780. — Colonel  Clark  erects  "Fort  Jefferson"  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi.— Southern  Boundary  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1776.]  Dljrino  the  period  under  consideration,  the 
state  of  Virginia,  in  virtue  of  her  royal  charter,  claimed  all  the 
territory  which  would  be  included  by  extending  her  northern 
and  southern  boundaries  due  west  to  the  Mississippi.  This 
would  comprise  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  between 
the  parallels  of  36''  30'  and  39""  40',  of  course  including  Ken- 
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tucky,  the  southern  half  of  IIliiKHSy  and  one  third  of  Ohio,  or  all 
that  portion  south  of  M^onnelsville,  Lancaster,  and  Xenia ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  her  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  of  her  claim,  besides  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania  south  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  Mo- 
nongahela  and  Youghiogeny,  which  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

At  this  time,  as  we  have  already  shown,*  the  settlements 
had  extended  upon  all  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  the  Youghiogeny,  and  upon  all  the  small  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  Upper  Ohio,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Pittsburgh ;  also,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Greenbrier,  the  Lit- 
tle Kenhawa,  and  Elk  River,  west  of  the  mountains,  together 
comprising  the  northwestern  counties  of  Virginia  and  the  soutti- 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  now  established.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a  frontier  town  of  Virginia,  and  the  settlements 
southward  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  were 
considered  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  into  which  the  tide 
of  emigration  from  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  bearing  numerous  settlers  and  pioneers.  The  ex- 
tensive region,  however,  south  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  was  one  immense  savage  wilderness, 
occupied  chiefly  by  the  native  tribes.  To  this  theVe  was  .one 
exception,  which  comprised  the  settlements  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  Kentucky  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vi« 
cinity  of  Boonesborough,  Logan's  Fort,  and  Harrodsburg.  This 
was  the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground'^  of  the  Indians,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians  as  com- 
mon hunting-grounds.  They  looked  with  suspicious  jealousy 
upon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  white  man,  as  his  habitations 
were  gradually  multiplying  upon  both  sides  of  the  I^entucky 
River.  These  settlements,  which  were  already  attracting  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Shawanese  and  other  northwest- 
em  tribes,  were  in  their  infancy,  and  almost  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  angle  of  the  present  State  of 
Vii^inia,  the  population  had  been  advancing  slowly  for  the 
last  ten  years,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch  Riv- 
ers, within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Cherokees.    This  war- 

*  See  hook  iii.  of  this  work,  viz.:  Adraoce  of  the  Ang^lo- American  Popalatioo,  &o., 
chapter*  ii  and  iii. 
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like  nation  had  again  commenced  hostilities  against  these  fron- 
tier settlements,  and  the  immigrants  had  been  compelled  hasti- 
ly  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  safety  and  protection  in 
the  older  settlements.  •  At  this  period  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent old  town  of  Abington  was  aa  exposed  frc»itier  region, 
where  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  for 
mutual  protection  and  defense  against  the  hostile  Cberokees. 
The  stockade  in  which  they  were  cooped  up  for  nearly. six 
months  was  known  as  '^Black's  Station/'  and  occupied  the 
present  site  of  Abington. 

The  whole  region  north  and  south  of  Kentucky  River  was 
virtually  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  although,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,,  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Fmcastle  county.  The  authority  of  the  Transyl vanian 
Republic  had  failed,  and  the  civil  organization  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colony  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Kentucky  River  had  been  harassed  by  straggling 
parties  of  hostile  Indians,  who  infested  all  the  settlements,  oc- 
casionally killing  those  who  were  passing  from  one  habitation 
to  another,  destroying  the  cattle,  and  stealing  horses.  So  fre- 
quent had  these  murders  and  depredations  become  toward  the 
close  of  tUb  year,  that  no  family  was  considered  safe  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  "stations,"  to  which  all  retired  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense.  Individuals  passing  from  one  station  to 
another  were  armed,  or  an  armed  guard  escorted  them  to  their 
destination,  as  a  protection  from  Indian  massacre.  No  one 
was  safe  to  walk  beyond  the  stockades ;  for  death,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian,  might  lurk  in  every  thicket,  behind  every  tree,  or 
under  every  bush.  Were  the  fields  to  be  tilted,  was  firewood 
or  timber  for  building  to  be  procured  from  the  forest,  or  were 
the  cattle  to  be  penned  outside  the  stockade,  an  armed  sentinel 
stood  by  to  give  alarm  of  danger,  or  an  armed  guard  was  ready 
to  resist  any  sudden  assault.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  ot 
capturing  a  prisoner,  of  taking  a  scalp,  or  of  stealing  a  horse, 
the  wily  Indian,  in  his  silent  approaches,  would  lurk  near  the 
stations  and  settlements,  unseen  for  days,  until  an  opportunity 
ofiered  to  retire  with  his  trophy. 

It  was  not  until  October  that  the  inhabitants  were  supplied 
with  powder  for  their  defense,  through  the  intrepid  persever- 
ance of  Major  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  {Protector  and  patron 
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of  Kentucky.  Having  visited  the  ca|)ital  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 
cured the  appropriation  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  to 
be  delivered  at  Pittsburgh,  for  Uie  settlements  of  Kentucky,  he 
proceeded  in  a  boat  with  six.  companions,  two  of  whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  tray,  to  convey  it  down  the  river, 
through  a  region  infested  with  hostile  savages.  With  great 
precaution  and  secrecy,  he  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Limestone  Credc,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maysville,  where  it  was  concealed  until  he  could  proceed  on 
foot  to  Mdellan's  Staticm  in  search  of  a  jsuffident  escort  for 
its  safe  delivery  at  Harrod's  Station.  Having  procured  a 
guard  of  twenty-seven  men,  including  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  others  of  like  character,  he  returned  to  Lime- 
stone Creek,  whence  the  twenty-five  kegs  of  powder  were 
safely  conveyed  by  the  escort  to  the  principal  stations.* 

The  nmrest  military  post  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  where  Captain  Arbuckle  comm^ded  a  gar- 
rison of  militia,  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  iso- 
lated settleiments  of  Kentucky.f  The  people^  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Clark,  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  and  unite  for  the  common  defense.  No  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  state  had  been  yet  organized  in  this  remote  region. 
AIthoi;^h  the  Shawanese  from  the  Miami  and  Wabash  had 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  their  depredations  and  secret  murders,  yet  it  was  not  un- 
til the  last  of  December  that  a  regular  war  party  advanced 
against  the  settlements.  On  the  SOtfa  of  December,  a  party  of 
forty-seven  warriors,  led  on  by  •*  Kack  Fish,"  a  noted  Shawa 
nese  chief,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  M'CIellan's  Sta 
tion,  on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  and  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Georgetown.  On  the  first  attack,  MK^lellan  and 
two  other  men  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  defense.  The  remainder  of  the  settlers  defended  themselves, 
being  closely  cooped  up  in  the  stockade  until  the  Indians  had 
dispersed  to  attack  other  points.  The  whole  number  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  station,  and  escaped  by  night  to  the 
more  secure  and  populous    one    at   Harrodsburg.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  Mingo  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Shawanese,  had  not  been  idle  in  their  operations . 

*  Bailer's  Kentucky,  p.  40.  t  Americaii  PJooeer,  vol  iL,  p.  3i4. 

t  Batler'fl  Kenftooky,  p.  48. 
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against  the  settlements  on  the  Upper  CNbio  and  MoD9ngaheIa 
Rivers.  Numerous  hostile  bands  had  infested  this  portion  of 
Virginia  with  their  robberies,  outrages,  and  murders  upon  the 
unprotected  families.  Many  exposed  habitations  near  the 
Ohio  River,  below  "Wheeling  Fort,**  were  abandoned  until 
greater  security  could  be  enjoyed.  Among  those  then  aban- 
doned was  the  one  near  Big  Grave  Creek,  and  another  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Lhtle  Kenhawa. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  was  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  At  the  recommendation  of  Major  George 
Rogers  Clark,  the  "  county  of  Kentucky"  had  been  formally  or- 
ganized, embracing  all  the  country  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River.  To  this  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Transylvania  purchase  and  the 
little  republic  organized  therein,  strong^pposition  was  urged 
by  Colonels  Henderson  and  Campbell,  but  ineffectually. 

To  Major  Clark  was  committed  the  military  organization 
of  the  county,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  entered  upOn  the  duties  of 
his  station.^ 

[A.D.  1777.]  Early  in  the  spring,  the  militia  were  organ- 
ized into  three  companies,  one  at  Bdonesborough,  under  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Boone ;  one  at  Logan's  Fort,  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Logan;  and  one  at  Harrod's  Station,  under  Captain 
James  Harrod.  The  different  stockades  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  complete  defense,  with  the  resident  militia  and  occa- 
sional re-enforcements  derived  by  way  of  the  "  wilderness 
roai,"  both  from  the  Holston  settlements,  and  other  portions 
of  North  Carolma.  ^ 

The  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  had  already,  begun 
to  contract  their  limits,  and  the  pioneers  had  retired  from  the 
danger  which  awaited  them,  or  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
most  commanding  stations.  "  Leestown,"  a  general  rendezvous 
for  explorers  and  surveyors,  situated  upon  the  Kentucky  River, 
one  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  was  abandoned 
early  in  the  summfer  of  1776.  Explorers,  surveyors,  and  set- 
tlers, who  had  been  traversing  the  country  and  opening  pre- 
emption settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  upon  the  branches  of  Elk-horn  Creek,  now  retired  under 
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the  proteetion  of  the  general  **  Rendezvous"  of  Harrod's  Station^ 
Georgetown,  on  the  north  fork  of  Elk-horn,  has  since  sprung 
up  on  the  site  of  MKlllellan's  Station,  which  was  soon  afterward 
abandoned  to  the  savages.  The  present  site  of  Lexington  was 
then  a  desolate  forest,  upon  which  the  white  man  had  not  en- 
tered. A  few  scattered  habitations  had  been  erected  east  of 
the  sources  of  Elk-horn,  but  they  wer6  broken. up  during  -the 
same  year,  when  most  of  the  surveyors  and  explorers  retired 
from  Kentucky  to  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia,  or  to  those 
on  the  Monongahela.* 

The  most  extensive  and  populous  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia, however,  were  ihose  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  Upper  Ohio,  and  sparsely  distributed  upon  the 
eastern  sources  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  These  re- 
mote settlements,  until  near  the  close  of  1776,  had  been  beyond 
the  organized  limits  of  Virginia^  but  they  bad  been  attached  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Augusta  county,  as  the  ^'District  of  West 
Augusta." 

Meantime,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  autumn 
of  17769  had  been  active  in  providing  for  the  protection  and 
civil  government  of  the  remote  settlements  upon  the  Ohio  fron- 
tier. The  district  of  West  Augusta  was  divided  into  three 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  **  Ohio,"  **  Yough*- 
iogeny/'  and  ^  Monongahela,''.  which  were  organized  during 
the  following  spring,  when  the  first  civil  government  was  ex- 
tended formally  over  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Ohio  county  was  first  organized  by  the  appointment  of  John 
M^CuUock,  sherifl^  his  commission  bearing  date  November 
9th,  1776.  His  instructions  required  him  to  hold  an  election 
on  the  27th  of  December^  to  decide  by  the  votes  of  the  land- 
holders the  location  of  the  county  seat  of  justice.  The  choice 
feU  upon  **'  Black's  Cabin,*'  on  Short  Creek,  at  which  place  was 
held  the  first  county  court  ever  organized  upon  the  Ohio.  The 
court  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1777,  constituted  of  seven 
associate  justices,  of  whom  David  Shepherd  was  ^  presiding 
justice,'*  and  John  MH^Sullock,  sherifff  On  the  first  day  of 
the  court,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house 

*  llanbairi  Kentocky,  voL  i.,  p.  46. 

t  The  "  GoQit"  wu  ooortitated  u  follows :  David  Sliephenl,;MWf<2iii^  JHHieei  Silu 
Hod^ea,  VTilHam  Soott,  James  CaldweU,  Zachamh  Bpri^ga,  Thomas  WtfUer,  and 
Daniel  If 'Clain,  tmoeuMU  juttkf ;  James  M'Mocfaan,  derk ;  John  U*Cii]]odi,  ^mif.i^ 
fiee  American  Pioneer. 
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and  jail.  Other  counties  were  organized  in  like  maimer  soon 
afterward. 

At  this  time  the  county  of  Ohio  contained  several  large  set> 
tlements,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  on  Buffalo 
Creek,  Beech  Bottom,  Cross  Cteek,  at  the  Forks  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on, Big  Grave  Creek,  Fish  Creek,  and  Middle  Island 
Creek.  That  on  Short  Creek  was  the  largest  settlement, 
and  comprised  the  county  seat  tn  nearly  all  of  these  settle* 
ments  there  was  at  least  one  block  house,  or  fort,  in  which  the 
families  could  be  sheltered  from  Indian  barbarity  in  case  of 
imminent  danger.*  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county  was  small  compared  to  the  older  counties  east  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  twelve  nionths  afterward,  when  the  pop- 
ulation had  doubtless  been  considerably  augmented,  the  whole 
number  of  tithables,  or  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  amount- 
ed  to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-two.f 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cherokees,  insti- 
gated by  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  ''  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs"  in  the  South,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
had  been  active  in  their  hostilities  against  the  frontier  popu* 
lation  of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  co-operating  with  the  authorities  of  the  Caro- 
Unas,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  her  extreme  southwesteni  frontier.  During 
the  autumn  of  1776,  active  preparations  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  southwestern  counties  of  Virginia  for  a  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  invaded  in  two  opposite  directions  by  the  troops 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  from  the  southeast.  While  the 
preparations  for  this  three-fold  invasion  were  in  progress  for  the 
effectual  chastisement  of  this  warlike  and  implacable  nation, 
the  whole  of  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia  and  the  Caxo* 
linas  in  this  quarter  were  broken  up  and  deserted  by  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  hastily  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  older  set- 
tlements, while  others  retired  to  more  secure  situations,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  crowded  forts  and 
stockaded  stations-for  months  together.    During  this  time  the 

*  American  Pioneer,  roL  ii^  p.  303-306 ;  ako,  377. 

t  The  poll-tax  leried  for  the  state  at  this  time  waa  twenty-lbar  ahUliqgB  ibr  all  males 
over  aixteen  yeani,  proTided  they  adhered  to  the  govenunent  of  the  "  Commonwealtfa  /' 
hot  from  thoae  who  refoied  to  take  the  preicrihed  oath  of  allegiance,  the  aheriff  was 
required  to  collect  doable  diat  amount,  or  forty-eight  ■hilUngi.^-Pioneer,  ibidenou 
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frontier  settlements  of  VirginLa,upon  all  the  iources  of  the  Hol- 
8ton  and  Clinch  Rivera, were  entirely  abandoned  to  the  savages. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  settlements  of  South  Carolina^  which 
had  been  advancing  upon  the  sources  of  the  Savannah,  the 
Broad,  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries,  until  they 
were  lielieved  in  the  winter  of  1776-7  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  forces. 

Each  of  the  contiguous  states,  notwithstanding  they  were 
engaged  near  the  seaboard  in  contending  with  the  myrmidons 
of  Great  Britain  for  their  lives  and  property,  had  organised  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  protection  of  their  western  fron- 
tier from  the  ravages  of  her  savage  allies.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  1776,  these  different  invading  divisions  were  in  motion  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  division  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Andrew  Williamson,  invaded  the 
country  upon  the  Keowe  and  Tugalo  Rivers,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  towns  in  this  quarter  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  their  fields  ravaged  by  fire.  The  division  from  North 
Carolina,  commanded  by  General  Rutherford,  advanced  against 
the  country  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  tributaries  of  the . 
Holston,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
towns  and  fields  in  this  quarter,  upon  the  branches  of  the  south 
fork  of  Holston  and  upon  the  French  Broad,  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  savages  reduced  to  great  suffering  from  ex- 
treme want. 

About  the  same  time,the  division  from  Virginia,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Christian,  consisting  of .  fifteen  hundred  men,  ad<- 
vanced  upon  the  country  and  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
fork  of  Holston  and  of  Clinch  Rivers,  comprising  the  north* 
western  portion  of  the  nation.  This  division,  in  like  manner, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  their  towns  and  fields  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  completing  the  destruction  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  quarter.  Colonel  Christian  advanced  his  division  to  the 
south  fork  of  itolston,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  upon 
Long  Island,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  forks.  Here  he  erected  ^Fort  Henry,''  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  patriotic  Governor  of  Virginia.*  This  fort  was 
situated  on  4he  main  south  fork  of  Holston,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifly  miles  by  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  French  Broad, 
and  at  that  time  near  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 

*  American  Piooeer,  nA.  U  P-  336. 
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The  whole  Cherokee  nation,  by  this  prompt  and  powerful 
invasion  of  their  country  in  every  direction,  had  been  reduced 
to  great  want  and  suffering.  At  length,  their  national  pride 
being  humbled,  and  their  martial  spirft  subdued,  they  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  readily  met  by  the  victorious 
commanders.*  Preliminary  arrangements  required  both  por* 
tions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  to  send  delegates,  or  representatives, 
to  treat  separately  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina 
and  those  of  Virginia.  Having  complied  with  this  preliminary, 
two  separate  treaties  were  subsequently  entered  into. 

The  Jirsi  treaty  was  that  of"  Dewett's  Comer/'  This  treaty 
was  conducted  with  the  commissioners  of  Sduth  CaroKna  and 
Georgia,  on  the  part  of  those  states  respectively.  The  Chero- 
kees,  by  this  treaty,  signed  in  December,  ceded  and  relinquish- 
ed, by  right  of  conquest,  to  those  states  large  tracts  of  country 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
free  from  any  future  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indians'. 

The  second  treaty,  held  in  January,  1777,  on  ^  Long  Island,** 
was  conducted  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  this  treaty,  also,  the  Indians  ceded  large 
tracts  of  country  to  those  states  respectively  upon  the  head 
wafers  of  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and  upon  the  branches  of 
Clinch  River.  The  ceded  country  embraced  the  frontier  set- 
tlements west  of  Abington,  and  southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  mountains,  at  present  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly 
in  East  Tennessee.* 

After  these  treaties,  the  Cherokees  retired  further  sooth  and 
west,  relinquishing  the  country  upon  Powell's  River,  and  other 
head  branches  of  Clinch  River  and  the  north  fork  of  Holston, 
and  occupying  the  country  -on  the  south  fork,  and  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
In  less  than  two  years  after  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia had  advanced  into  the  conquered  country. 

Meantime,  the  Shawanese  and  their  confederates  had  com- 
mented a  regular  Indian  war  against  the  new  settlements  upon 
the  waters  of  Kentucky  River.  By  the  1st  of  March,  a  large 
party  of  Indian  warriors  had  advanced  across  the  Ohio  River, 
and  on  the  6th  of  March  they  were  before  Harrod's  Station, 
having  killed  several  persons  and  dispersed  divers  parties  of 
pioneers  on  their  advance.     The  fortunate  escape  of  James 

*  Bee  Amencen  State  Papen,  Indian  Ajfirir$,  toL  i,  p.  431,  439;,  ftUo  edition. 
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Ray,  a  mere  lad,  from  one  of  these. parties,  and  his  speed  in 
reaching  the  station  t^ith  the  alarm,  saved  the  post  from  sur« 
prise  and  a  disastrous  defeat. 

The  Indians,  having  perceived  that  one  of  the  party  which 
they  had  surprised  near  the  station  had  escaped  to  give  the 
alarril,  immediately  resolved  to  defer  the  contemplated  attack, 
which  was  not  made  until  next  day,  when  the  station  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  defense,  the  men  having  been  all  called 
in  from  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  savages 
appeared  before  the  fort,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  secretly 
setting  fire  to  an  outbuilding  a  short  distance  from  the  stock- 
ade. Supposing  the  fire  bad  been  communicated  accidentally, 
as  no  Indians  were  seen,  several  men  saHied  out  to  extinguish 
it ;  but  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  fort.  The  men,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
retreat,  took  shelter  behind  a  copse  of  trees  near  at  hand,  when 
a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  savages  commenced.  The  fire  of  the 
Indians  was  promptly  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  savages 
soon  afterward  withdrew,  having  lost  one  warrior  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded.  After  a  desultory  fire  with  small  arms  for  a 
few  hours  longer,  they  retired  and  abandoned  the  attack.  The 
whites  lost  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.*  For  several 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  infest  the  woods  in  the  vicinity, 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  the  fort  and  other  setjtle- 
ments.  '  They  intercepted  the  arrival  of  all  supplies  from  a 
distance,  and  prevented  the  hunters  from  procuring  game  in 
the  forest,  although  wild  meat  constituted  an  important  item  in 
their  daily  fare.  The  domestic  cattle  also  were  killed,  which 
thus  cut  off  this  necessary  source  of  future  supply. 

On  the*  5th  of  April,  a  party  of  about  one  hundred  Indians 
surrounded  the  station  at  Boonesborough,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  brisk  attack.  Their  fire  was  promptly  returned 
from  the  fort,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  Indians  retired,  carry- 
ing off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  fort  one  man  waa  kill- 
ed and  four  wounded. 

The  same  party,  re-enforced,  invested  Logan^s  Fort  on  the 
20th  of  May.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  only  fifteen  men, 
made  a  vigorous  defense  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  In- 
dians retired,  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  the 
fort  two  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded.t 

«  Bntler'i  Kentucky,  p.  49.    Alio^  MantelL  t  MtnhaU.  toL  U  p.  40. 
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For  a  time  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  were  exempt  from 
hostile  attacks,  although  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta* 
tions  continued  to  be  infested  by  lurking  savages,  compelling 
the  occupants  to  remain  within  their  stockades. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  border  inhabitants  oh  the  Monongahe* 
la  and  upper  Ohio  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  war  parties,  although  not  wholly  exempt  from  nocturnal 
depredations  by  marauding  bands* 

Civil  government  had  been  established,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  savages  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  organize  the  militia.  Commissions  had  been  for«> 
warded  from  the  governor  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment 
in  the  counties  comprised  in  the  former  district  of  West  Au* 
gusta.  On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  several  commissioned 
officers  appeared  in  open  court,  received  their  commissions, 
and  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
state,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their  respective  duties. 
David  Shepherd,  presiding  justice,  was  colonel-commandant, 
and  Samuel  MKDullock,  major,  with  five  captains.*  The  old 
provincial  fort  at  Wheeling,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Fincas- 
tie,  relinquished  its  colonial  name,  and  assumed  that  of  ^  Fort 
Henry*'  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia. 
A  garrison,  under  the  command  of  Col(»iel  Shepherd,  was  to 
occupy  it  as  a  regular  military  state  post. 

The  militia  rolls  were  to  be  immediately  filled,  and  every 
able-bodied  man  over  sixteen  years  was  required  to  hold  him«> 
self  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  savages 
appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sieges  in  the  ^irly  annals  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  a  regular  Indian  siege,  kept  up  without  intermission  for 
nearly  nine  weeks,  or  from  the  4th  of  July  until  the  4th  of  Sep«> 
temben  During  this  whole  period  the  people  and  garrison 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  both  mental  and  physical 
suffering.  They  were  harassed  with  continual  watchings ;  ex- 
cited by  constant  alarms  and  fearful  apprehensions,  cut  ofi"  from 
all  supplies  of  food  to  sustain  life,  destitute  of  ammunition  to 

*  The  fbUowing  were  wame  of  the  oompany  offioen,  tis.  :  Ct^tUdnt  .*  Bwrnael  Mmch\ 
John  Mitchell,  Joseph  Ogle,  Samuel  Teter,  and  Jaeoh  Leffler.  LieuUnanU :  SamoBl 
Tomlmaon,  John  Biggs,  Derrick  Hoagler,  and  Thomas  Gilleland.  £ntign,  Williaa 
Sparks.— See  Pioneer,  YiiL  IL,  p.  303-306,  and  317. 
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maintain  a  protracted  fiiege,  confined  to  the'narrow  limits  of  the 
stockade,  cut  off  from  communication  with  other  staticMis, 
alarmed  by  repeated  attacks  and  fearful  yells  of  the  savages, 
life  itself  was  almost  a  burden  to  them. 

While  the  main  body  of  savages  invested  Boonesborough, 
detachments  were  constantly  scouring  the  country  near  Lo- 
gan's Fort  and  Harrod's  Station,  to  intercept  supplies,  to  pre- 
vent communication,  and  to  excite  fears  of  attack,  which  might 
deter  the  garrison  from  a  division  for  the  relief  of  Boonesbor- 
ough. 

Such  were  the  incessant  eflforts  of  the  savages,  and  such  the 
variety  and  perseverance  of  their  stratagems  and  their  wiles, 
that  the  forts  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  their  repeated 
attacks  and  the  privations  of  the  defenders,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived ^mely  relief  and  supplies,  about  the  25th  of  July,  by  a 
party  of  forty  riflemen,  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wil;- 
demesa  from  North  Carolina.  These  brave  men,  fortunately, 
reached  the  fort  inssafety,  restored  confidence  to  the  despond- 
ing, replenished  their  stores  of  ammunition,  and  shared  with 
them  the  toils  of  their  perilous  defense.  Yet  the  relief  viras 
temporary ;  the  Indians  ccmtinued  the  siege,  and  a  few  weeks 
found  them  as  exhausted  and  destitute  as  before.  The  second 
relief  came,  most  opportune,  on  the  first  of  September,  when 
Colonel  John  Bowman  arrived,  with  one  hundred  men,  from 
the  Holston  settlements.  To  the  Indianr,  already  impatient  to 
return  to  their  towns,  this  unexpected  re-enforcement  was  an 
event  of  ominous  import,  and  they  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  siege  and  retired  north  of  the  Ohio. 

During  the  whole  of  this  protracted  siege,  the  regular  force 
at  any  one  time  was  only  twenty-two  men  at  Boonesborough, 
fifteen  at  Logan's  Fort,  and  sixty-five  at  Harrod's  Station.  At 
Boonesborough  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded  in 
the  fort  A  number  of  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  riflemen  when  they  extended  their  approaches  within 
rifle-shot. 

Upon  the  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  killed  near  the  fort,  was 
found  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  by  Henry  Hamilton,  British 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which  he 
offers  protection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as 
would  abandon  the  clause  of  the  revolted  provinces,  but  de- 
nounces vengeance  against  those  who  adhere  to  them. 
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To  illustrate  the  hardy  daring  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky, their  own  actions  are  the  best  examples.  The  last  re- 
enforcement,  about  the  first  of  September,  as  before  observed, 
was  led  on  by  Captain  Logan,  who,  with  a  select  party  of 
woodsmen,  had  departed  from  the  fort  by  night,  and  set  out  for 
the  Holston  settlements  for  aid  and  supplies.  Traveling  all 
night  on  foot,  concealed  in  deep,  secluded  valleys  by  day,  to 
avoid  the  hostile  savages  who  infested  the  road,  often  leaving 
the  beaten  trace  for  the  unfrequented  routes,  supplied  with  only 
a  sack  of  parched  com  for  his  fare,  and  enduring  fatigues  in- 
credible, he  at  length,  after  ten  days,  reached  the  Holston  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  miles  from  Boonesborough.  The  en- 
terprise, and  the  daring  perseverance  which  could  accomplish 
this  hazardous  journey,  couldnot  fail  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  forts,  and  he  soon  returned  with  sup- 
plies, and  one  hundred  pioneer  riflemen.* 

Although  the  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  laid  off  by  law 
nearly  twelve  months,  no  regular  organization  t>f  the  civil  gov- 
ernment had  taken  place  until  after  the  termination  of  the  siege 
of  Boonesborough.  Such  had  been  the  incessant  alarms  and 
dangers  from  the  savages,  that  the  militia  organization  alone 
had  been  carried  into  effect. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  Indian  incursions  had 
been  in  a  good  degree  suspended,  the  first  legal  county  court 
was  regularly  convened  at  Harrod's  Station.  It  was  consti- 
tuted of  John  Todd^  presiding  justice ;  and  John  Floyd,  Benja- 
min Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  Richard  Calloway,  associate 
justices.  Levi  Todd  was  clerk.  The  sheriff  opened  the  court, 
and  the  justices  entered  upon  their  duties.  Militia  officers 
were  commissioned  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Bowman  proceeded  immediately  to  enroll 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  county.f 

Thus  was  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  extended  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  infant  Republic 
of  Transylvania,  established  nearly  two  years  previously,  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  county  of  Kentucky,  and  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  laws  of  the  Common- 
w^th  and  the  state  jurisdiction  superseded  all  the  former  legis- 
lation by  the  proprietors. 

The  county  of  Kentucky,  as  first  laid  off,  comprised  all  the 

*  See  Msnhell'i  Kentooky,  toL  i,  p.  54.  t  n>ideiB,  p.  47. 
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country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek 
and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  the  boundary  of  North 
Carolina  as  its  southern  limit  Of  course  it  comprised  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  company.  Colonel  Henderson  could  be  rec- 
ognized only  as  a  private  individual,  haying  no  right  tq  make 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  purchase  lands  from  them.* 
Virginia  was  now  an  independent  state,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
royal  charter  she  claimed  the  right  and  sovereignty  in  the  soil 
to  the  whole  of  the  regions  comprised  in  Transylvania.  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  had  accordingly  refused  to  recognize 
Colonel  Henderson's  purchase  further  than  as  an  extinguish- 
ment of  the  Indian  title  in  favor  of  Virginia ;  in  consideration 
of  which,  he  was  subsequently  allowed  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  Green  River,  near  the  Ohio,  as  a  re- 
muneration to  him  and  bis  associates  for  their  expenditures  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Watauga.t 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  northwestern  settlement  of 
Virginia,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  scalping  parties,  which  prowled 
through  the  country,  committing  such  depredations  and  out- 
rages upon  the  weak  and  unprotected  settlers  as  chance  and 
accident  threw  in  their  power.  But  their  chief  object  was  to 
supply  themselves  with  horses,  great  numbers  of  which  were 
stolen  by  them  during  the  summer. 

Cornstalk,  the  great  Shawanese  warrior,  who  had  com- 
manded the  confederate  Indians  in  the  battle  of  the  Kenhawa 
in  the  fall  of  1774,  had  remained  an  idle  spectatoi*  in  the  present 
war,  and  was  even  a  friend  of  the  white  men ;  biit  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  natural  enmity  between  the  two  races.  J  Desirous 
to  avert  the  effusion  of  blood,  he  visited  the  military  post  at 
Point  Pleasant,  iti  company  with  a  young  Delaware  chief  called 
"Red  Hawk,"  to  warn  the  commander  of  approaching  danger. 
In  an  interview  with  Captain  Arbuckle,  Cornstalk  **  declared 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  British  influence,  the  current  was 
setting  so  strong  against  the  Americans,that  his  people  would 
float  with  it  in  spite  of  his  exertions."  The  commandant 
deemed  it  proper  to  retain  the  two  chiefs  as  hostages  until  he 

*  See  book  iii.,  chap,  iii.,  of  this  work.  t  Manhal,  vol.  L,  p.  14,  15. 
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coald  receive  instructions  from  his  government  Some  time 
afterward,  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  EUinipsico,  who  had  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  Point,  came  to  the  fort  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  father^s  delay.  He  was  received  into  the  fort,  and  detained 
also.  A  few  days  afterward,  several  murders  were  committed 
m  the  vicinity  by  hostile  Indiana;  whereupon  a  number  of  mi- 
htia  men,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  murders,  in  a  fit  of  fury  determined,  in  retaliation,  *'to 
kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort."  With  their  guns  cocked,  breath- 
ing  vengeance  and  death  to  any  who  dared  to  interfere,  they 
proceeded  to  execute  their  horrid  design^  Cornstalk  was  en- 
gaged conversing  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  delineating  the 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  ground,  wh^n  he  was  ap- 
prised of  their  murderous^  intent.  At  their  approach,  Eilinip- 
sico  appeared  agitated,  but  the  veteran  chief  bade  him  not  to 
fear  death :  **  My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  here  to  that  end ;  it  is  his 
will,  let  us  submit."  The  murderers  had  now  arrived ;  the  old 
chief  turned  around  to  meet  them,  when,  shot  through  the  body 
with  seven  balls,  he  fell  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  £1- 
linipsico  met  his  &te  with  great  composure,  and  was  shot  upon 
the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting  when  he  first  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fate.  Red  Hawk  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
was  soon  slain  by  his  pursuers.* 

The  murders  in  this  case  were  perpetrated  by  individuals 
from  a  detachment  of  militia  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  whose  martial  fire  exhausted  itself  in  the  cowardly 
act  which  threw  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  Virginia.  They 
returned  from  their  tour  of  service  without  T>nce  facing  an  en- 
emy in  th^field. 

But  such  is  the  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  which  bums  in 
the  breasts  of  the  frontier  people,  that  the  murder  of  their  friends 
seems  to  cry  continually  for  vengeance  against  every  individual 
of  the  race.  Thus  died  ingloriously,  by  the  hand  of  violence, 
one  of  the  most  talented,  and  one  of  the  bravest  Indian  warrior^ 
that  ever  lived.  In  cool  courage  and  commanding  talents  he 
has  never  had  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal. 

A  few  weeks  more  convinced  the  people  of  the  newly-or- 
ganized counties  of  Northwestern  Virginia  that  they  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  hostile  warriors.     The  savages  had  looked 

*  Brake'!  Book  of  Imdiazif ,  book  ▼.,  p.  119. 
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with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  its  de- 
struction had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  command- 
ant at  Detroit  A  strong  expediticm  for  its  reduction  had  been 
committed  to  the  command  of  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Girty.  This  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  settle- 
ment forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  been  too  strong  for  attack  by 
any  of  the  war  parties  which  had  scoured  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  reduce  it,  a  regular  Indian  army  must  be  col- 
lected, and  well  provided  with  the  means  of  offensive  warfare. 

This  fort,  formerly  known  as  •*  Fort  Fincastle,'*  and  now  call- 
ed "Fort  Henry,"  stood  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
nearly  five  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  abrupt  hill 
which  rises  east  of  the  present,  city  of  Wheeling.  The  imme- 
diate site  of  the  fort  was  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  rising 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding  creek  and  river 
bottom,  which  was  then  cultivated  as  a  corn-field.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  base  of  the  hill  stood  the  straggling  village, 
composed  of  about  thirty  small  log  dwelling  houses  and  out- 
buildings. The  fort  was  a  parallelogram,  with  two  block- 
houses at  comers,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  eight 
feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  opened  on  the  esist  side, 
next  the  village.  The  garrison  was  a  small  detachment  of 
militia,  kept  in  active  service  under  the  direction  of  the  colonel 
commandant 

About  the  first  of  June,  the  Indian  incursions  and  depreda- 
tions bad  been  made  with  such  boldness  and  frequency,  that 
the  civil  jurisdiction  cea9ed,acid  martial  law  prevailed  over  all 
the  settlements ;  and  such  was  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  Indians,  that  the  common  safety  was  a  para- 
mount object ;  people  threw  aside  their  private  pursuits,  and 
every  man  became  an  energetic  soldier. 

Early  in  September  it  was  ascertained  that  an  immense  In- 
dian army  was  concentrating  on  the  Sandusky  River,  under 
the  direction  of  Simon  Girty,  who  exercised  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  Wyandots  and  their  confederates.  It  had  been 
ascertained,  also,  that  this  Indian  army,  was  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  Governor  Hamilton  at  Detroit 
By  this  enlightened  functionary  Girty  was  empowered,  if  he 
saw  proper,  to  grant  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  to  such  of  the  western  settlers  as  would  espouse 
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the  cause  of  England,  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown.* 

The  force  under  Girty  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  war- 
riors. With  these  duly  provided,  he  set  out,  and,  to  conceal 
his  real  destination,  be  marched  toward  Kentucky.  Although 
Colonel  Shepherd  suspected  his  object,  and  kept  out  a  detach- 
ment of  the  most  active  and  experienced  scouts,  Girty  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  them,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  the 
walls  of  the  fort  before  his  advance  was  discovered.  This 
was  on  the  97th  of  September.f  Not  an  Indian  had  been  seen, 
nor  a  sign  observed,  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day,  when  suspicions  were  first  aroused  as  to  Indians  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fort  wad  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  into  it,  and  prepa- 
rations were  matured  to  repel  an  attack.  The  store-bouse  was 
well  supplied  with  small  arms,  but  deficient  in  ammunition. 
The  garrison  numbered  only  forty-two  efiective  soldiers,  in- 
cluding old  men  and  boys. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  first  man  who  ventured  out 
was  shot  down  by  the  Indians  in  sight  of  the  fort.  A  negro  in 
company  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  reported 
six  Indians  in  the  com-tfield.  Colonel  Shepherd  detached  Cap- 
tain Mason,  with  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  He 
proceeded  through  the  field,  and  finding  no  Indians,  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  was  furiously  assailed  on  every  side  by 
nearly  the  whole  of  Girty's  army.  The  captain  and  his  men 
endeavored  to  cut  their  way  through  the  savages  to  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  he  lest  more  than  half  of  his  com- 
mand, and  was  severely  wounded  himself.  Captain  Ogle,  at 
the  head  of  twelve  volunteers,  in  his  attempt  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  Captain  Mason,  was  led  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  thirds  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  fort  in  two  extended  lines  ;  and  as  they  advanced 
the  war-whoop  rang  through  the  lines  until  the  welkin  echoed 
with  the  wild  and  startling  chorus. 

The  (jLction  commenced  by  a  brisk  fire  of  rifles  and  musket- 
ry. The  garrison,  in  the  two  sallies,  had  already  lost  more 
than  half  their  original  number,  including  two  of  the  best  of- 
ficers. None  of  the  parties  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort, 
but  were  lying,  wounded  and  concealed,  beyond  reach  of  aid 

*  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  p.  305.  t  Idem,  p.  314. 
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from  the  garrison.  The  efiectiye  force  in  the  fort  was  now 
only  twelve  boys,  who  on  that  day  performed  prodigies  of 
valor. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  fort  in  every  direction,  keeping 
tip  a  brisk  fire  by  parties  stationed  in  the  houses  of  the  village, 
and  behind  fences,  and  in  the  corn-field,  from  which  they  could 
securely  annoy  the  garrison. 

After  an  active  firing  of  an  hour,  Girty  suspended  a  white 
flag  from  the  window  of  a  house,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  fort  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  read  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton,  and  promised  protection 
to  such  as  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  He 
warned  the  garrison  of  the  danger  of  resistance,  and  added 
the  usual  threat  of  his  inability  to  restrain  his  savages  in  case 
the  fort  fell  by  assault  Colonel  Shepherd  returned  for  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  while  an 
American  soldier  remained  to  defend  it.  Girty  renewed  his 
proposition  for  surrender,  which  being  disregarded,  he  retired, 
and  a  brisk  fire  was  again  opened  upon  the  fort.* 

It  was  now  about  pine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  up,  with  but  little  intermission,  for  about  six  hours. 
The  Indians,  elated  with  the  early  successes  of  the  day,  and 
furiously  impatient  to  complete  the  work  of  butchery  in  the 
fort,  fired  at  random  against  the  pickets,  houses,  and  every 
thing  which  seemed  to  shelter  a  man.  The  garrison,  on  the 
contrary,  was  cool  and  deliberate  with  their  fire,  and  every 
man  and  boy  was  a  marksman  and  a  soldier.  Many  of  the 
Indians,  at  length,  in  their  fury,  rushed  up  to  the  block  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  through  the  logs  and  openings ;  but 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire.- 

An  intermission  of  an  hour  occurred  about  two  o'clock,  af- 
ter which  the  Indians  renewed  their  exertions.  The  fire  was 
resumed  with  great  activity,  and  about  twenty  Indians,  with 
rails  and  blocks  of  wood,  rushed  to  the  gate  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  it  open  or  of  breaking  it  down.  They  were  repuls- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  warriors  killed ;  but  the  at- 
tack was  continued  until  night.  Soon  after  dark  the  Indians 
advanced  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort  with  a  large  log,  which 
they  had  converted  into  a  cannon,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with 
chains,  stones,  slugs  of  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  taken 

*  Bee  Americin  Pioneer,  ?oL  ii.,  p.  307-310. 
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from  the  blacksmith  shop  of  the  station.  This  was  directed  so 
as  to  discharge  its  contents  full  against  the  gate.  A  crowd  of 
Indians  stood  near  to  witness  the  discharge.  The  match  was 
applied,  and  the  explosion  burst  the  iron-boimd  cannon  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  killing  several  of  the  Indians,  but  inflicting 
no  injury  on  the  fort.  A  loud  yell  proclaimed  their  disaster, 
and  the  failure  to  injure  the  fort  The  main  body  of  the  In- 
dians soon  afterward  retired  from  the  siege  to  take  food  and 
repose,  while  a  few  prowled  about  the  fort  alt  night  to  annoy 
and  harass  the  garrison. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  fortunately  re-enforced  by  Colo- 
nel Swearengen,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  safely 
with  fourteen  men.  The  Indians  still  remained  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  country,  committing  such  depredations  and 
murders  as  presented  to  their  rapacity. 

Next  morning,  about  daybreak,  Major  Samuel  M'CuUock, 
already  a  distinguished  frontier  soldier,  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
a  troop  of  forty  horsemen  from  Short  Creek.  The  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  troop  dashed  in  through  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets and  crowds  of  Indians,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them. 
The  troop  succeeded  in  entering  the  fort  in  safety ;  but  their 
brave  commander,  by  the  press  of  the  Indians,  had  been  sep- 
arated from  his  men,  and  excluded  from  the  gate.  He  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed  well 
worthy  the  honor  of  being  taken  alive  as  one  of  the  greatest 
trophies.  Twenty  Indians  were  eager  to  intercept  him ;  and 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  his  pursuers  and  dash 
into  the  fort,  he  wheeled  his  charger  and  dashed  swiftly  to- 
ward Wheeling  Hill,  east  of  the  fort.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  down  the  ridge,  determined  to  r^ach  the 
Short  Creek  settlement,  if  possible  ;  but  here  he  was  met  by 
another  party  of  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  who 
quickly  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  hero.  He  immediately 
wheeled  and  retraced  his  steps,  in  hope  of  finding  some  other 
opening  for  his  escape ;  but  he  soon  met  his  first  pursuers  in 
full  chase,  who  had  already  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge.  His 
situation  was  now  exceedingly  critical;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  his  pursuers,  hemmed  in  on  the  third  side  by  impend- 
ing cliffs  and  rocky  steeps,  and  the  fourth  side  presenting  a 
precipice,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
to  the  channel  of  Wheeling  Creek.    An  instant  decided  his 
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coune.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  one  band,  and  carefully  adjust- 
ing hifl  reins  ^ith  the  other,  be  urged  bis  horse  to  the  brink  of 
the  blufi^  and  made  the  leap  which  decided  bis  fate.  Having, 
by  the  activity  of  his  horse*  reached  the  base  of  the  hill  in  safe* 
ty,  he  dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  many  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  incident  to  Indian  warfare.* 

The  escape  of  Major  M^CuUock  and  the  re-enforcement  re- 
ceived by  tbe  garrison  decided  the  siege.  The  Indians  soon 
afterward  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  and  inclosures  outside  of  the  fort,  killed  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  then  took  up  the  line  of  march  jfor 
Bome  other  theatre  of  action. 

During  this  siege  not  a  man  in  the  fort  was  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded  by  the  enemy.  But  the  whole  loss  sua* 
tained  by  the  whites  in  this  incursion  was  severe.  Of  forty- 
two  men  in  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  twenty-three 
were  killed  in  the  corn-field  before  the  siege  commenced.  Two 
men,  who  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  on  the  ev^i* 
ing  of  the  26th,  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Dttke,  soi^tn-* 
law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  fort*  Thus  the 
whole  loss  of  the  whites  was  twenty-six  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed«  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  correctly  known,  as  they 
always  remove  their  dead ;  but  it  was  variously  estimated  firom 
sixty  to  one  hundred  killed. 

Those  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defense  of  Wheel- 
ing Fort,  and  distinguished  themselves  for  courage  and  intre- 
pidity, were  Colonel  Shepherd,  Silas  and  Ebenezer  Zane,  John 
Caldwell,  men  of  the  first  standing  and  influence  in  the  west^ 
em  settlements ;  also,  Abram  Rogers,  John  Linn,  Joseph  Biggs, 
and  Robert  Lemmon,  expert  Indian  fighters,  and  noted  on  the 
frontiers.  Nor  must  we  omit  that  heroic  and  devoted  girl, 
Elizabeth  Zane,  who  ofiered  herself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  bring 
a  keg  of  powder,  during  the  siege,  from  a  building  sixty  yards 
distant  into  the  fort,  to  which  she  fortunately  returned  unhurt» 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets.t  During  the  remainder  of  the  siege 
she  was  continually  engaged,  with  other  females,  in  running 
bullets,  rendering  assistance  in  every  quarter,  and  by  words 
and  example  infusing  new  life  and  courage  into  the  soldiers. 

*  American  Piooeer,  vol  ii,  p.  919,  313.  t  Idem,  p.  310. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Major  Clark  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  defense  of  the  whole  northwestern  frontier  of  Yirginiay  as 
well  as  of  Kentucky.  Auxiliary  to  his  contemplated  opera* 
tions  during  the  summer  of  1777,  he  had  dispatched  secretly 
two  spies  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  and  from  them  had 
learned  the  state  of  things  at  the  remote  British  posts  of  Detroit, 
Yincennes,  and  Kaskaskia.  He  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  true  source  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities  against  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky,  and  he  had  conceived  the  secret  design  of 
leading  an  expedition  against  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Kentucky  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  Williams- 
burg, and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  first  disclosed  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  his  proposed  plan  of  a  secret 
expedition  against  those  British  posts,  and  especially  against 
Kaskaskia.  After  several  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
Executive  Council,  and  after  due  consideration  of  all  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  those  posts,  they  approved  the  plan,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  him  in  the  attempt.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  with 
authority  to  raise  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  also  obligated  themselves  to  use  their  efforts  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Legislature  to  procure  a  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  each  man  who  should  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition.* 

[A.D.  1778.]  Having  received  authority  for  supplies  and 
transports  from  General  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  for  that 
post,  preparatory  to  further  operations  toward  organizing  his 
expedition. 

On  the  4th  of  February  Colonel  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pitt 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  expedition,  and  to  levy  troops  in 
the  western  settlements  near  Fort  Redstone,  which  was  then 
claimed  by  Virginia.  Major  William  B.  Smith  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Holston  settlements,  while  Captains  Leonard 
Helm,  Joseph  Bowman,  William  Harrod,  and  several  others 
were  sent  to  other  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  recruit 
men  for  the  expedition.  Each  of  these  was  instructed  to  meet 
him,  with  his  respective  company,  on  the  Monongahela.  At 
lenjQ^lk^^S^KPlark  descended  the  river  in  boats  from  Fort 

*  Botler*!  Kentucky,  p.  47. 
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Pitt,  with  his  recruits,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  be  was 
detained  severat  weeks,  encamped  upon  **  Com  Island/*  recruit- 
ing his  forces  and  completii^  his  preparations  for  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  commission.  Here  he  received  an  important  ac- 
cession to  his  little  army  of  twenty  volunteers  from  Kentucky^ 
under  Captain  Montgomery.  ^ 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
descended  the  river  with  less  than  two  hundred  men  in  barges, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  point  within  sixty  miles  of  its  mouth. 
Here  Colonel  Clark  determined  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
make  a  rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  country,  so  as  more 
certainly  to  surprise  the  post  of  Kaskaskia»  After  a  hazardous 
and  tedious  march  through  the  unfrequented  wilderness  of  wet 
lowlands,  he  at  length  reached  Kaskaskia  in  safety. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
division  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  the  reduction  of  the  British 
posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  will  be  found  in  book  iii.,  chap.  iv.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Detroit  were  subdued  by  Colonel  Clark  and 
his  brave  associates  during  the  following  month  of  July.  The 
authority  of  Virginia  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  was  embraced  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  the  **  county  of  Illinois."  Many 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  the" 
Upper  Mississippi  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
with  Col(HieI  Clark,  and  ceased  their  hostilities  against  the  fron- 
tier settlements  of  Virginia.*  Captain  John  Todd  was  ap* 
pointed  first  civil  and  military  commandant  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  county.f 

The  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  other  northwestern  British 
posts  served  to  rouse  the  commandant  at  Detroit  to  greater  ex- 
ertionff  in  harassing  the  frontier  population  east  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  AIthough»  for  a  time,  his  operations  in  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  were  paralyzed  by  this  unexpected  disaster  to  his 
majesty's  arms,  he  res6lved  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  British 
flag,  and  add  new  laurels  to  his  own  brow.;( 

With  this  resolution  he  concentrated  all  his  forces,  and  called  in 
all  his  savage  allies,  for  the  contemplated  recapture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  together  with 

*  Boder"!  Kentucky,  p.  60.  t  Idem,  p.  65.  |  Idem.  p.  80.  81 
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the  rebel  Y irginians  who  held  possession  of  them.  With  eighty 
British  regulars,  and  a  large  force  of  Indian  warriors,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Vincennes,  and  took  possession  of  the  post  without 
resistance ;  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  when  he 
was  Qompelled  to  surrender  his  whole  force  to  Colonel  Ciark« 
and  proceed  a  ^isoner  of  war  to  the  capital  of  Virginia^  where 
he  and  others  of  his  subordinates  were  put  in  close  confine* 
ment  as  a  retaliation  for  their  past  cruelties.* 

The  Cherokees,  instigated  by  his  agents,  had  again  resumed 
hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Shelby,  at  the  head  of  a  yictorious  army,  had  over- 
run  their  country  with  fire  and  sword,  destroying  no  less  than 
eleven  towns,  besides  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com,  and 
the  capture  of  a  large  supply  of  stores  and  goods,  valued  at 
£20,000,  which  had  been  provided  by  his  ^  majesty's  agents'' 
for  distribution  at  a  general  council  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  Indians,  which  was  to  convene  at  the  mouth  of  Tennessee 
in  the  spring  of  1779.t 

Thus  were  terminated  forever  the  hostile  operations  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Illinois  country,  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  yet  many  years  elapsed  before  the  strong-holds  of  her 
power  were  demolished  northeast  of  the  Wabash.;^ 

The  settlements  on  the  M onongahela  arid^  Upper  Ohio,  al- 
though erected  into  counties  as  early  as  January,  1777,  had 
been  so  continually  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities,  that  courts 
and  civil  government  had  been  entirely  neglected  until  April 
of  the  following  year.  During  this  period  of  more  than  fifteen 
months,  the  militia  of  the  three  newly-organized  counties  had 
been  held  under  marching  orders,  with  but  little  intermission, 
until  the  6th  of  April,  1778.  Martial  law  superseded  the  civil 
authority ;  and  the  District  of  West  Augusta  was  again,  to  all 
intents,  a  military  colony,  wholly  absorbed  in  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  general  safety. 

Yet  at  this  early  period,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the  western 
settlements,  the  people,  true  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  although  its  exercise  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  public  safety  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 

*  Jeffenon'g  Correipondence,  Euidolph'i  edition,  p.  164-169.  t  Idem,  p.  163. 

X  The  last  renmuit  of  Britiah  power  eoatib  of  the  weatera  lakei  wu  "  Fort  Miami." 
joBt  bebw  the  Rapida  of  the  Manmee,  and  about  fifty  milea  aoath  of  Detroit.  Theao 
forta  were  ■uirendered  or  evacuated  in  1796,  in  confimnity  with  the  treaty  of  Loodoo, 
1794.    They  had  been  held  ten  yean  in  Tiolatkm  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 
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from  savage  incursions.  After  the  first  respite  from  Indian 
alarms  and  danger,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  its  reg- 
ular term  early  in  April.  On  the  second  day  of  court,  Colonel 
Shepherd  was  formally  arrdgned  before  the  court,  charged 
with  having  established  martial  law  during  the  recess.  The 
colonel  pleaded  the  public  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
times  as  his  justification,  and  the  court,  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authori-  . 
ties,  discharged  him,  and  the  complaint  was  dismissed.* 

In  these  early  times,  licensed  attorneys,  as  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  court  of  justice,  were  unknown.  While  courts 
are  unsophisticated  by  legal  quibbles  and  technicalities,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  simple  and  easy ;  but  as  civilization 
and  legal  lore  pervert  the  ends  of  justice,  the  other  adjuncts 
become  necessary  to  clear  away  the  mist  thrown  before  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  November, 
1778,  that  Philip  Pendleton  and  Greorge  Brent  were  admitted 
as  the  first  attorneys,  and  licensed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
Ohio  county.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  required  an  attorney 
to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  Philip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  first  attomey-generalf  for  the  District  of  West  Au- 
gusta. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  Indian  hostilities 
upon  the  Upper  Ohio  and  upon  the  Monongahela  were  partial- 
ly susp^ided,  and  civil  government  resumed  its  supremacy. 
Released  firom  imminent  danger  and  constant  alarm,  the  peo- 
ple had  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  domestic  concerns,  in 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  dwellings,  in  cultivating 
fields  and  gardens,  and  in  rearing  their  stock  and  multiplying 
domestic  animals. 

The  people  of  Kentucky  were  less  fortunate.  In  this  quar« 
ter  the  Indians  commenced  their  incursions  early  in  January ; 
and,  with  occasional  remissions,  they  were  continued  until  the 
close  of  the  year.  Their  principal  operations,  however,  were 
directed  against  the  Fort  of  Boonesborough.  This  was  the 
most  exposed  of  the  three  principal  stations,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  the  savages,  who  directed 
ail  their  efforts  to  its^  destruction. 

Among  their  first  operations  was  the  capture  of  Captain 
Daniel  Boone,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-seven  men,  at  the 

*  Americtti  Fkm«er,  vol.  li.,  p.  377.  t  ] 
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Blue  Licks,  while  making  salt  for  the  inhabitants.  Such  had 
been  the  harassing  incursions  of  the  savages  during  the  past 
year,  that  most  of  the  settlements  near  the  Kentucky  River 
had  become  almost  destitute  of  the  requisites  for  sustaining  life. 
Among  the  privations  most  sensibly  felt  was  the  want  of  salt. 
As  the  Indians  generally  abstain  from  their  incursions  during 
the  winter,  Captain  Daniel  Boone  proposed  to  take  a  party  of 
thirty  men  and  go  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  River, 
and  make  salt  to  supply  the  stations.  He  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition about  the  1st  of  January,  and  continued  making  salt 
and  sending  it  in  to  the  settlements  until  the  7th  of  February, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians  on  their  way  to  Boonesborough.  Alone  in  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game  for  his  salt-makers,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  the  sur* 
render  of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  who  were 
at  the  salt-lick.  The  Indians  promised  to  spare  their  lives  and 
to  give  them  good  treatment  while  prisoners.  Nor  did  they 
violate  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 

This  band  of  Indians,  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number, 
elated  with  their  success,  without  any  loss,  determined  to  return 
with  their  prisoners  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami  River. 
In  March  following,  Boone  and  ten  of  his  men  were  marched 
to  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British 
commandant.*  During  his  captivity,  Boone  had  succeeded  in 
warmly  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  re- 
fused to  deliver  him  up  to  Gk)vemor  Hamilton  for  a  ransom  of 
one  hundred  pounds ;  and  soon  after  their  return  to  their  towns 
on  the  Miami,  he  was  adopted  as  a  son  into  the  family  of  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs.  He  remained  among  them  greatly  ca- 
ressed, and  accompanied  them  in  many  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions and  rambles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
Yet  no  proper  opportunity  for  escape  occurred  until  the  middle 
of  June.  At  this  time  there  were  at  their  town  of  Chillicothe 
four  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  ready  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  apprise  his  country- 
men and  friends  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  he  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  for 
a  hunt.    With  the  utmost  expedition,  he  directed  his  course  to-  * 

•  ManhaU'i  Kentodgr,  toL  i^  p.  56,  57.    AIbo^  BvSler,  p.  9& 
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ward  Boonetiboroughy  where  he  arrived  in  five  days,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  sustained  by  one  single 
meat,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  blanket*  Every 
preparation  was  immediately  made  to  place  the  fort  in  a  proper 
state  of  defense,  toward  which  his  presence  was  equal  to  the 
aid  of  a  host  Boone's  escape  caused  the  Indians  to  defer 
their  intended  expedition  for  nearly  a  month.  This  postpone- 
ment being  known  to  Captain  Boone,  he  set  out  with  a  party 
of  nineteen  chosen  men  to  surprise  ChiUicothe,  an  Indian  town 
on  Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Scioto.  Having  advanced 
within  four  miles  of  the  town,  he  encountered  a  party  of  twenty 
Indians,  and  after  killing  one  and  wounding  two  of  them,  he 
captured  all  their  plunder  and  horses,  without  losing  a  man, 
and  returned  by  a  forced  march  to  Bbonesborough.  In  his  re- 
turn he  fell  upon  the  trail  of  the  main  Indian  army,  commanded 
by  Captain  Duquesne,  a  French  officer,  within  one  day's  march 
of  their  destination. 

On  the  8th  of  August  this  formidable  force  was  before  the 
fort,  with  a  demand  for  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  ^  Brit- 
annic majesty.'*  Two  days'  consideration  was  requested  and 
granted.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  fifty  men ;  the  subject 
was  considered  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  length  the  answer 
returned  was,  ^  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  as  long 
as  a  man  of  us  lives."  This  answer  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
Captain  Boone  from  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  to  the  list- 
oaing  commander  of  the  Indian  host.  To  this  Captain  Boone 
subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks  for  the  notice  given  him  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  the  time  allowed  to  prepare  his  de- 
fense.f  Captain  Duquesne  then  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
injure  or  rob  them ;  that  his  orders  from  Gk>vemor  Hamilton 
were  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war ;  and  that,  if  nine 
of  the  principal  persons  would  come  out  and  treat  with  him,  he 
would  do  them  no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners, 
or,  if  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  he 
would  release^  them.  Every, artifice  failing  to  decoy  the  gar- 
rison from  their  strong-hold,  the  attack,  at  length  commenced, 
was  kept  up  with  but  little  intermission  for  nine  days.  During 
this  time  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
engineers,  to  lay  a  mine  under  the  fort  from  the  river  bank. 

•  MazBhaU'i  Kentucky,  toL  i.,  p.  58.    Also,  Butler,  p.  96. 
t  MtfriiallvoLi.  p.60. 
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This  was  discovered  and  prereated.  At  length,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  army  re- 
turned without  having  accomplished  the  great  object  of  their 
campaign.*  Daring  the  investment,  the  defense  had  been  vig- 
orous and  unremitting.  Only  two  men  were  killed,  and  fiior 
wounded  in  the  fort  The  Indians  had  thirty-seven  killed,  ^and 
many  more  wounded.  After  the  Indians  retired  the  people 
picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  leaden  bullets 
which  had  fallen,  besides  those  which  had  buried  theniselves 
in  the  logs  and  palisades,  f  Such  are  the  evidences  of  the  un- 
tiring eflbrts  with  which  the  savage  host  urged  their  attacks. 

This  was  the  only  important  Indian  incursion  during  this 
year  on  the  extensive  frontier  of  Western  Virginia,  other  op- 
erations being  most  probably  diverted  by  Colonel  Clark. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  upon  the  Upper  Ohio 
and  upon  the  Monongahela  more  effectually,  General  Mcintosh, 
of  the  Federal  army,  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  had  descend- 
ed the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  vrith  a  detachment  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  and 
about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  fort  was  defended 
by  strong  bastions,  and  mounted  with  one  six-pounder  cannon. 
The  post  was  called  ^  Fort  Mcintosh,"  in  honor  of  the  general. 
It  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  terminating  in  a  rocky 
parapet,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a  most 
commanding  position.  It  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the  war- 
path leading  to  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela.;]: 

Late  in  the  autumn.  General  Mcintosh  received  orders  from 
the.  Federal  government  to  march  a  strong  force  against  the 
Wyandot  towns  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  west  of  Fort 
Mcintosh.  It  was  not  until  late  that  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  when  the  general  set  t>ut  with  one  thousand  men. 
Advancing  by  slow  and  regulai;  marches,  he  was  overtaken 
by  winter,  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  M'Intosh,  and  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Here,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the 
council  of  war  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  march,  and 
defer  further  operations  until  spring. 

*  Manhall'i  Kentucky,  vol  I,  p.  68.        t  Idem.         t  See  DoddrMge,  p.  S43,  844. 
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The  expedition  against  the  Sandusky  towns  was  according- 
ly postponed,  and  a  stockade  post  was  erected  upon  the  Tus- 
carawas, just  below  the  mouth  6{  Sandy  Creek,  and,  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  it  was  called  ^Fort  Laurens." 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  de- 
tached as  a  garrison,  took  command  of  the  fbrt,  and  General 
M'Intosh,  with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.* 

This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  white  man's  power  west 
and  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  although  the  Indians  had  relaxed 
their  operations  against  the  frontier  settlements,  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  thus  quietly  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try, and  they  left  untried  no  eflfort  to  capture  the  post  and  de- 
stroy the  feeble  garrison. 

[A.D.  1779.]  It  was  early  in  January  following  when  they 
made  their  first  hostile  movement  against  Fort  Laurens,  and 
the  investment  was  continued  without  intermission  until  spring. 
Early  in  January  the  first  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort,  and  before  they  had  been  seen  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  into  a  disastrous  ambuscade.  Con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  high  grass,  they  sent  a  number  of 
horses,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  to  graze  near  the  fort.  The 
hordes  continued  for  some  time  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  no  In- 
dians appearing,  the  commandant  was  induced  to  order  out  a 
&tigue  party  of  sixteen  men  to  secure  the  horses.  They  had 
advanced  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  when,  by  a  sudden  fire 
firom  the  concealed  Indians,  fourteen  of  them  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  remaining  two  were  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Laurens. 

The  same  evening  the  savages  appeared  in  great  fofce,  num- 
bering, according  to  estimate,  at  least  eight  hundred  and  forty 
Warriors.  They  continued  to  surround  Uie  fort  with  detached 
parties  for  nearly  six  weeks,  entirely  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Fort  M'Intosh  or  the  settlements  below  Fort  Pitt. 
During  this  time  they  kept  the  garrison  in  contmual  alarm  and 
constant  watching  by  their  incessant  attacks  and  threatened 
assaults. 

In  March  they  had  disappeared  for  some  days,  and  the  com- 
mandant, in  the  vain  hope  that  they  had  retired  to  their  towns, 
permitted  Colonei  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  with  a  guard, 
to  escort  twelve  invalids  to  Fort  M*Intosh.    But  the  party  had 

*  See  Doddridge'!  Indiaii  Wan,  p.  U€. 
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not  advanced  two  miles  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  stir* 
prised  by  a  party  of  Indians*  and  at  the  first  fire  fourteen  men 
were  killed ;  four  only  escaped.  Their  bodies,  horribly  man* 
gled,  were  left  unbaried  on  the  plain,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

So  close  had  been  the  siege  during  the  winter,  thi^t  the  bones 
of  those  killed  in  January,  in  sight  of  the  fort,  remained  unburi* 
ed,  and  were  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Settlements  had  extended  rapidly  in  Kentucky,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
less  than  £ve  thousand  souls,  besides  hundrecfs  of  visitors  and 
transient  persons.  Organized  civil  government  had  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years,  hundreds  of  settlements  had  been 
made,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  improvements 
barely  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim,  or  inchoate  title,  to  the 
land ;  the  extent  and  bounds  of  each  claim  were  undefined,  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals  required  adjudication  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  claims  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session, 
had  created  a  Court  of  Commisuoners  to  examine  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  claims,  or  inchoate  titles,  having  their  inception 
anterior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1778»  This  court  held  its 
sessions  alternately  in  the  difiierent  settlements  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1779,  and  at  the  close  of  tha  year  the  commissioners 
had  adjudicated  no  less  than  three  thousand  claims.  Such  bad 
been  the  progress  of  pioneer  -emigrants  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1778  in  Kentucky.  Other  .acts  of  the  Legislature 
had  made  ample  provision  for  pre-emption  rights  subsequent 
to  that  time.t 

It  was  about  the  first  of  April,  this  year,  that  the  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Lexington* 
in  Fayette  county.  It  was  begun  by  Ensign  Robert  Patterson 
and  twenty-five  men  from  Harrod's  Station.  The  houses,  or 
log  cabins,  were  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  connected  by  a 
strong  picket  inclosure.  It  was  soon  occupied  by  the  families 
of  James  Masterson,  Major  John  Morrison,  the  M'Connels, 
Lindsays,  and  others.;];    About  the  same  time,  Bryant's  StaticHi, 

•  Doddridge'B  Note«,  p.  946. 

f  The  Coutof  Land  Commiuioiien  in  Kentncky,  in  177d,  wu  ocnutitated  of  William 
Flemming,  Bdmnnd  Lyne,  James  Baiboar,  and  Btepben  Trigg,  eomuMtnraert ;  and 
John  Williama,  Jr.,  derk.  Their  fint  seuion  was  held  at  St  Asaph's.— See  Bader, 
p.  100, 101.    Also,  Manhall,  ToL  L,  p.  101. 

t  Manhall.  p.  Ml,  102.    Also,  Butler,  p.  101. 
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fire  miles  northeast  of  Lexington,  was  begun,  and  several 
others  in  the  Yicinity  of  Danville.  Many  other  stations  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Licking.  River,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Elk-horn,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Green  River, 
and  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  River,  were  also  commenced  about 
this  time. 

The  older  stations  became  the  principal  fesort  of  emigrants 
and  new-comers,  and  their  population  was  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  except  near  the 
fidls,  was  avoided  by  emigrants  as  an  exposed  frontier,  where 
families  were  not  safe  from  Indian  outrage. 

About  midsummer  the  Indians  resumed  their  incursions,  dis- 
tributed in  small  marauding  parties  from  five  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  penetrated  every  settlement,  infested  the  roads  near 
the  stations,  occasionally  capturing  a  prisoner,  taking  a  scalp^ 
or  firing  upon  such  as  came  within  their  reach.  By  such 
means  the  Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm,  and  compelling  )he  families  to  con- 
centrate around  the  stations  for  protection  from  secret  attacks. 

But  the  most  disastrous  event  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky, 
during  this  summer,  was  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  Colonel 
Rodgers  and  a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami.  This  defeat,  in  its  effects  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  was  far  more  disastrous  than  any  thing  which  had 
been  experienced  fit>m  the  Indians  since  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  Kenhawa.  Colonel  David  Rodgers  and  Captain  Robert 
Benham,  agents  for  the  supply  of  the  western  posts,  had  re-' 
turned  from  New  Orleans  in  charge  of  two  large  keels  freighted 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  for  the  western  posts,  with  a  complement  of  one 
hundred  men.  About  the  first  of  June,  having  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  toilsome  voyage  up  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  Colonel  Rodgers  set  out  from  the  **  falls"  to 
conduct  the  supplies  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt.  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Miami,  he  beheld  a  number  of  Indians  in  canoes 
and  upon  rafts  floating  out  of  the  Miami,  which  was  then  in 
flood  from  recent  rains.  As  he  approached,  the  Indians  retired 
behind  a  copse  of  willows  near  the  mouth,  and  the  brave  but 
unfortunate 'Colonel  Rodgers  resolved  to  attack  them.  The 
boats  were  landed,  and  his  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
savages  on  shore.    In  their  advance  they  were  soon  led  into  a 
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dangerous  ambuscade  just  beyond  the  willows^  where  his  i 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  more  than  four  hundred  IndiansL 
Colonel  Rodgers,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  fought  to  the  last ;  bat 
the  Indians,  in  a  fiuious  onset  with  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  soon  dispatched  about  ninety  men,  including 'their  com* 
mander.  Only  two  escaped  to  the  boats,  and  six  or  eight  snb> 
sequently  made  their  way  to  the  falls.  The  whole  amount  of 
stores  and  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages ;  one  boat 
was  ultimately  recovered. 

To  revenge  this  disaster,  and  to  protect  the  settlements 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  marauding  parties,  Imown  to 
be  Shawanese  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers,  the  people  of  Kentucky  planned  a  mounted  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Bowman,  against  these 
Shawanese  towns,  and  especially  that  known  as  CfaiDicotbe* 
About  the  middle  of  July,  the  expedition,  comprising  nearly 
two  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Kentucky,  set  out  &r  the  de* 
voted  town.  After  a  rapid  march,  they  arrived  near  the  first 
Indiati  town  unobserved.  The  town  andv^all  its  inhabitants 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance ;  but  by  some 
extraordinary  mismanagement  or  indecision  of  the  commander, 
they  utterly  fiiiled  to  accomplish  this  object  Assailed  by  a 
panic  more  formidable  than  the  savage  warriors.  Colonel  Bow- 
man ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  maintained  under  a  galling 
pursmt  and  fire  frt>m  a  few  savages  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  River.  Several  of  their 
number  had  fallen  under  the  Indian  fire  during  the  retreat,  and 
left  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  others  were  se» 
verely  wounded.  The  injury  sustained  by  the  enemy  was  in- 
oonsiderable.*^ 

Yet  one  of  the  great  sources  of  Indian  invasion  and  of  hos- 
tile instigation  had  been  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  the  Brit* 
ish  posts  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  the 
captivity  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  now  secure  in  the 
dungeons  of  Williamsburg.f  Many  of  the  western  tribes  had 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  firiendship  with  Colonel 
Clark,  which  presaged  a  tempcMrary  quietude  to  the  firontiec 
people. 

The  news  of  these  successes  had  reached  the  Atlantic  set- 
tlements, and  the  spirit  of  emigration,  which  for  months  had 

*  See  Bnder,  p.  109-104.  t  See  book  iii.,  chap,  iv.,  oftfaiii  woric 
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languished,  began  to  reyive  with  r^iewed  ardor.  The  terrors 
of  the  Indian  waned  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  autumn  found 
hundreds  of  families  again  on  the  road  for  the  Monong^hela, 
besides  hundreds  who  had  advanced  from  that  region  down  to 
Kentucky,  admitted  to  be  the  paradise  of  all  the  West  Al- 
readyv  during  the  last  spring,  while  Indian  hostilities  for  a  time 
had  been  suspended,  more  than  a. thousand  emigrants  had 
reachecl  Kentucky  from  the  Monongahela ;  and  before  the  re- 
cession of  the  spring  floods,  three  hundred  large  family  boats 
had  arrived  at  the  falls,  aU  freighted  with  emigrants  for  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  For  months  together,  trains  of  wagcms, 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  might  be  seen  daily  departing  from 
^the  falls"  for  different  parts  of  the  mterior  settlements.  Be- 
fore the  last  of  October  there  had  been  established  six  <<  sta- 
tions" oa  Bear-grass  Creek,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred 
men.* 

The  rapid  increase  of  popidation  exhausted  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  country,  and  a  dearth  ensued.  Corn,  and 
every  article  of  provisions  for  family  consumption^  became  r^ 
markably  scarce,  with  the  price  increased  in  due  proportion. 
In  December,  corn  was  worth  fifty  dollars  per  bushel  in  Conti- 
nental money,  and  beipre  the  first  of  March  following  its  value 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  which  price 
was  sustained  until  opening  spring  supplied  other  means  of  sus- 
tenance. This  was  a  memorable  period  for  emigrants  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  midst  of  an  inclement  winter,  without  meat,  ex- 
cept that  obtained  from  the  foreat,  without  bread,  for  the  store 
of  wheat  was  exhausted,  and  com,  the  only  substitute,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  a  bushel  I  This,  indeed,  was  in 
depreciated  paper  money ;  but  this  was  their  circulating  me- 
dium. The  condition  of  all  classes  of  people  was  alarming  in 
the  extreme  y  all  were  compelled  to  subsist  upon  such  roots  and 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured ;  upon  the  fiesh  of  the  deer, 
the  bear,  and  the  wild  turkey,  or  such  other  animals  as  the 
hunter  could  procure.  Milk,  butter,  and  curd,  to  those  pos- 
sessed of  domestic  stock,  afibrded  a  grateful  variety  in  their 
daily  fare ;  but  bread,  however  coarse,  was  the  luxury  of  but 
few.f 

The  same  state  of  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
fi'ontier  line  for  five  hundred  miles.     The  pressure  was  not 

•  Butler's  Rentacky,  p.  99.  t  ManhiU'*  KentudiT^  loL  i,  p.  IfS. 
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relieved  until  the  last  of  May,  when  corn  fell  to  thirty  dollars 
per  bushel.* 

[A.D.  1780.]  The  winter  of  1779-80  had  been  uncom- 
monly  severe  and  protracted.  Emigrants  iiad  continued  to  ar- 
rive  on  the  Monongahela  and  in  Kentucky  until  mid- winter. 
Many  had  been  overtaken  by  the  severity  of  winter  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  there  many  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp,  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  almost 
incredible.  Hunger  and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  were  the  lot  of 
all ;  their  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  their  new 
settlements,  died  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  store  of  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  became  eithausted,  and  those  camps 
which  could  not  produce  an  experienced  hunter,  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  starvation,  were  obliged  to  sustain  life  by  killing 
their  remaming  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs,  already  reduced  to 
living  skeletons.  The  ground  was  covered  several  feet  deep 
with  snow,  drifted  in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  The  rivers  and  springs  were  congealed  to  solid  ice,  or 
entirely  dried  up.  Wild  beasts  and  game  of  all  kinds  were 
poor,  emaciated,  and  sickly ;  many  died  from  inanition.  When 
winter  began  to  break  up,  such  were  the  enormous' floods  from 
rains  and  melting  snows,  that  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest, 
such  as  thd  bear,  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  game  of  less  magnitude, 
were  drowned  or  killed  by  drifting  ice.  To  such  extremities, 
in  many  cases,  were  migrating  families  reduced  before  they 
reached  Kentucky,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sustain  life  by 
eating  the  dead  carcasses  of  such  animals  as  were  found  float- 
ing on  the  river  floods.    Having  arrived  in  Kentucky;  they 

r 

*  The  piicei  of  oUier  artidea  were  in  proportion  to  com;  bat  as  tfaiB  wa«  an  article 
of  prime  demand,  it  ia  given  as  a  criterion  for  eitimating  the  valoe  of  other  things.  In 
Jme  following,  when  com  had  fallen  to  tfaixty  dollars  per  bushel,  the  tavern  rates  in 
Ohio  county,  ViiginiJai  were  eftahlished  by  the  ooonty  ooart»  in  Continental  paper  money, 
as  follows: 

1.  Broak&storsnpper $4  00 

9.  Half  a  pint  of  whisky .6  00 

3.  Dinner 6  00 

4.  Lodging,  with  clean  sheets 3  00 

6.  Hone  to  hay  over  nig^  .       .       .  <     .  .    3  00 

6.  One  gallon  of  com 5*00 

7.  One  gallon  of  oats   .       .  4  00 

8.  Hitf  a  pint  of  whisky,  with  sugar 8  00 

9.  One  qoart  of  strong  beer 4  00 

The  currency,  Continental  money,  oontinaed  to  diminish  in  Tahie  vntil  1781,  when  die 
ehiige  ibr  dinner  was  fixed  by  court  at  twenty  doUan ;  break&st  and  supper  at  fifteen 
doUan^^e  American  Pioneer,  voL  iL,  p.  378. 
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were  able  to  procure  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables,  of  milk, 
and  animal  food  of  divers  kinds ;  but  the  com  and  vc^heat  had 
been  exhausted,  and,  consequently,  bread  was  an  article  rarely 
seen.* 

Settlements  were  advancing  over  the  central  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  population  of  each  was  rapidly  increasing.  The 
same  was  true  upon  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  the  Ken- 
hawa,  and  the  Ohio  itself.  But  Indian  hostilities  had  not  ceased. 
Incursions  by  hostile  bands  continued  to  harass  the  exposed  in* 
habitants  in  both  regions  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Ohio. 
Covered  boats,  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  from  the  fire 
of  the  Indian  rifle,  seldom  arrived  at  the  •*  falls"  without  having 
encountered  an  attack  from  the  savages  who  infested  the  shores ; 
often  family  boats  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  in- 
mates were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

To  protect  the  emigrants  advancing  by  this  great  route  to 
Kentucky,  troops  were  stationed  at  suitable  places  on  the  riv- 
er, but  chiefly  at  Fort  Pitt,  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  Wheeling,  and 
Point  feasant. 

About  this  time^  Colonel  George  Slaughter,  from  Virginia, 
descended  the  Ohio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops 
for  the  protection  of  Kentucky.  He  established  his  headquar- 
ters near  the  mouth  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  just  above  the  falls. 
Here  he  erected  a  stockade  fort,  after  the  western  manner,  de- 
fended by  several  pieces  of  canno*i,  and  known  as  **  Fort  Nel- 
son." For  severd  months  public  attention  was  directed  to 
this  point,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  under  a  belief  that  the 
British  commandant  at  Detroit  designed  to  lead  a  strong  expe- 
dition for  its  destruction.  Other  points,  deemed  more  secure, 
were  less  prepared  to  resist  a  hostile  attack,  and  public  atten- 
tion in  the  interior,  notwithstanding  occasional  instances  of  In- 
dian hostilities,  seemed  wholly  engrossed  in  the  acquisition  of 
land,  as  if  it  were  the  only  subject  of  interest,  the  oply  great 
business  of  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  ofi^ 
set  the  former  successes  of  Colonel  Clark  in  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, had  prepared  a  strong  military  expedition  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ruddle's  and  Martin's  Stations  on  the  forks  of  Licking 
River.  The  expedition  was  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and 
about  the  first  of  June  the  whole  allied  British  force,  consisting 

*  See  ManhmU'f  Kentucky,  vol.  l,  P-  91,  99 ;  alio,  p.  109,  lOa 
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of  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadian  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bird,  a  half-breed  British  officer,  began  to 
descend  the  Great  Miami,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
large  supply  of  military  stores  and  ammunition.  This  British 
and  Indian  host  advanced  with  such  caution  and  secrecy,  that 
they  had  ascended  the  Licking  River,  with  their  cannon,  unper- 
ceived ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  they  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  Ruddle's  Station,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ing. This  fort  was  a  common  stockade,  without  artillery,  and 
the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  from  any  quarter.  Resist- 
ance was  vain,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  **  arms  of  his  majestyt**  with  the  guarantee 
of  their  lives  only.  Having  demolished  the  fort,  the  victors 
loaded  the  prisoners  with  the  spoils,  and  pursued  their  route 
to  Martin's  Station,  on  Stoner's  Fork.  The  fort  and  garrison 
here  shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  led  into  hopeless  captivity. 

Elated  by  their  unexpected  success,  and  without  loss,  the 
invading  host  quickly  retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Such  of  the  women  and  children 
as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  rapid  march  were  sacrificed  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

About  this  time  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Coshocton  towns 
was  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  proceed 
from  Wheeling,  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  collected  for  this  expedition  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  under  the 
command  of  General  Broadhead.  About  mid-summer  they  set 
out  from  Wheeling,  and  after  a  rapid  march  by  the  most  direct 
route,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Moravian  town, 
called  ''Salem."  Here  the  commander  halted,  and  sent  an 
express  to  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  request- 
ing of  him  an  interview  at  his  camp,  and  desiring  him  to  bring 
a  small  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army.  The  missionary 
attended  accordingly,  when  the  general  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  de- 
signed against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  not  against  the  peacea- 
ble Moravians  under  his  charge,  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  propriety  as  neutrals  during  the  war ;  that  it  would 
be  a  source  of  pain  to  him  to  learn  that  any  of  the  peaceable 
Indians,  his  disciples,  should  suffer  any  injury  from  the  troops ; 
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to  prevent  which,  he  advised  them  not  to  be  found  in  the  route 
of  their  march. 

The  militia,  however,  had  been  highly  incensed  against  L>> 
dians  indiscriminately,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  harass- 
ing incursions  and  murders  committed  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio.  They  had,  moreover,  secretly  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  the  Moravian  villages  with  those  of  the  hostile 
bands,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  accomplishing 
their  object  only  by  the  influence  of  Greneral  Broadhead  and 
Colonel  Shepherd.* 

Although  they  receded  from  their  purpose,  their  fury  was 
not  appeased ;  it  was  only  suppressed  for  the  time.  The  army 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Coshocton,  a 
few  miles  above,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  capturing  every  soul  found  in  it ; 
but,  owing  to  a  sudden  flood  in  the  river,  from  a  recent  heavy 
rain,  the  Indians  of  another  village,  on  the  west  bank,  escaped* 
Ton  or  twelve  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  some  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six- 
teen warriors,  were  placed  under  guard  until  night,  when  a 
council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  their  fate.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  council  doomed  the  whole  sixteen  warriors  to  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  and  march- 
ed a  short  distance  below  the  town,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  by  the  bayonet,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  spea¥;f 
after  which  they  were  all  scalped*according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. Such  are  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  although  waged 
by  a  civilized  people. 

On  the  following  morning  a  fine-looking  chief  presented  him- 
self on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and,  af- 
ter having  been  introduced  into  camp,  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  a  man  named  Wetzel  while  conversing  with  the 
commander.  Wetzel  approached  with  a  tomahawk  conceal- 
ed under  his  hunting-shirt,  which  he  suddenly  drew,  and  cleft 
open  the  head  of  the  chief  with  a  single  blow,  so  that  he  in- 
stantly expired. 

At  noon  the  army  took  up  the  line  of  its  retrograde  march. 
The  Indian  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  commit- 
ted to  the  custody  of  the  militia,  whose  thirst  for  blood  had  not 
been  satiated.    After  proceeding  half  a  mile,  the  men  began  to 

•  Doddridge,  p.  391,  992.  t  Idem,  p.  99S. 
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kill  the  prisoners,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  dispatched  all 
of  them  except  a  few  women  and  children,  who  were  spared 
to  be  subsequently  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners  held  by  the  Indians.* 

Such  is  the  insatiable  revenge  which  exists  between  the  two 
races  of  men,  in  whom  the  utter  extermination  of  each  other 
is  the  only  sufficient  revenge.  In  all  the  invasions  made  into 
the  Indian  country  for  the  last  three  years,  the  savage  chiefs 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  deploring  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ings between  the  white  and  the  red  men,  and  professing  their 
earnest  desire  of  peace ;  yet  they  could  not  accede  to  a  peace 
which  did  not  protect  their  country  from  the  occupation  of 
their  enemies.f 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Bowman  last  summer,  and  the  more  recent  invasion  of  their 
country  by  the  savages  under  Captain  Bird,  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  with  a  force 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  a  regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers  had  assembled  at  the  falls ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  Miami  towns.;|: 

The  regiment  proceeded  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking  River.  Here  they 
crossed  over  to  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  they  erect- 
ed a  block  house  for  the  protection  of  some  military  stores  and 
a  few  wounded  men  of  Captain  M'Gary's  company,  who  had 
been  imprudently  and  rashly  led  by  their  commander  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  block 
house  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  by  white  men  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati.  This  being  completed  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  guard,  the  army  proceeded  northwardly  toward  the 
head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami.  With  the  celerity  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  Colonel  Clark's  military  movements,  they  reached 
the  object  of  their  destination  unperceived.  The  town  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault.  After  a 
fierce  conflict,  the  brave  warriors  who  defended  the  town  were 
compelled  to  fly,  leaving  seventeen  of  their  number  dead  on  the 
field.  The  town  was  consumed  with  fire,  and  their  fields  of 
growing  com  were  utterly  destroyed. 

*  Doddridge,  p.  S93.  t  Id«iB^  p.  MS. 
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In  this  engagement  Colonel  Clark's  regiment  lost  seventeen 
men  killed,  besides  several  severely  wounded,  a  certain  evi- 
dence  of  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  savages.* 

Captain  Hugh  M'Gary,  who,  by  his  rashness,  had  exposed 
his  men,  foolishly  crossing  the  river  and  marching  upon  the  In- 
dian shore,  was  the  man  who,  two  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks.  He  was  courageous 
to  a  fault,  but  rash  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  town  and  its  fields,  the 
expedition  ravaged  several  other  towns  upon  other  head  waters 
of  the  Miami,  and  spread  consternation  wherever  they  appear* 
ed.  A  British  trading*post,  on  a  branch  of  Mad  River,  was 
likewise  taken  and  unceremoniously  destroyed.  The  regiment 
returned  to  the  falls,  havfifg  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  having,  for  the  present,  put  an  effectual 
check  to  the  Indian  incursions  from  this  quarter. 

This  year  the  militia  of  Kentucky  were  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Clark.  The  brigade  officers 
were  Colonels  Benjamin  Logan  and  John  Todd ;  Lieutenant- 
colonels  John  Floyd,  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Dan- 
iel Boone.f  General  Clark's  command  extended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  same  time,  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, by  hundreds,  were  advancing  by  way  of  the  **  wilderness 
road"  into  Kentucky,  through  Cumberland  Gap,  as  well  as  by 
the  northwestern  routes  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  never  receded  firom  her  western  Umits,  and 
the  county  of  Illinois  was  still  a  military  dependence  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  of  a  civil  commandant,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  Virginia  was  anxious  to  extend  her  au- 
thority to  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  General 
Clark  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Kentucky.  Obediently  to  this 
order,  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and 
took  possession  of  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  which 
he  erected  "  Fort  Jefferson.":]:  This  post  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  supplied  with  light  artillery.    After  its  completion, 

*  Mf1^f^^",  vol.  i,  p.  110.  t  Badei^s  Kentucky,  p.  114-119. 
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Colonel  Clark  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Captain  George, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  This  occupancy  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

This  arrangement  completed,  General  Clark,  with  two  com- 
panions, Josiah  Harland  and  Harmon  Connolly,  all  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  style,  traversed  on  foot  the  wilderness  east- 
ward nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  Harrodsburg.  Armed 
with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  sustained  by  jerked 
beef  and  parched  com,  he  plodded  the  tedious  route  through 
desolate  forests,  swamps,  and  swollen  rivers,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee on  a  frail  raft,  evading  the  hunting  parties  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  finally  reaching  his  destination  in  safety.* 

But  Fort  Jefferson  was  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
Chickasa  Indians ;  the  fort  had  been  erected  without  their  con- 
sent, and  their  relinquishment  had  never  been  obtained  to  any 
portion  of  the  western  territory.  The  Chickasas  immediately 
remonstrated  against  the  aggression  upon  their  domains.  But 
the  commandant  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
the  subject,  although,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  had  directed  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  fort  from 
the  Indians.  Their  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  under 
the  promptings  of  Colbert,  a  Scotch  half-breed,  they  prepared 
to  repel  the  invaders  by  force. 

During  the  past  year,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  relative  to  their  respect- 
ive limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  western  settlements.  The  settlements  south 
of  Kentucky  River  had  been  made  under  a  doubt  whether  they 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  or  North  Caro- 
lina. So  rapidly  had  they  advanced  to  the  West,  and  so  much 
had  the  state  government  been  engrossed  with  the  protection 
of  the  eastern  frontier  from  British  invasion,  and  the  western 
from  savage  warfare,  that  the  lines  of  her  northern  and  south- 
em  limits  had  been  alike  neglected,  and  had  never  been  prop- 
erly surveyed  and  designated. 

The  line  which  divided  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was 
the  parallel  of  36^  SCK  north  latitude,  and  this  had  never  been 
ascertained.  To  ascertain  the  latitude,  and  to  designate  the 
proper  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  each  state  ap 
pointed  one  commissioner :  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  on  the 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Walker  on  that  of  Virginia. 

*  Bailer,  p.  115, 116. 
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These  gentlemen  disagreed  in  their  respective  lines,  and  the 
question  of  boundary  was  not  conclusively  settled  for  several 
years  afterward.  Colonel  Henderson  abandoned  his  survey 
before  it  was  completed,  while  Dr.  Walker  completed  his  line 
westward  to  the  Tennessee  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Descending  the  Tennessee  and  Ofaio  to  the  Mississippi, 
he  there  ascertained  that  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  would  intersect 
the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  Ohio.*  This  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  southern  limit  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

nCDIAN    WARS    ON    TBB     OHIO. EXTENSION     OF     THE     AMERICAN 

SETTLEMENTS    BAST    AND    SOUTH    OF    THE    OHIO. A.D.  1781   TO 

1784. 

Af^«eii«.-43eTer»  Winter  of  1780-^1.— Soudty  in  Rentacky.— Keotocky  divided  into 
tiiree  Ooantieft.--Indiaa  Hoetilitie«  on  Betr-gruc  Creek.— Attack  on  Boone's  and 
M'Afee'e  Stations.  —  Indians  contemplate  utter  Bestmction  of  Kentucky  Settle- 
ments.—€faickas&s  attack  Fort  JefTerson  in  1780w— Ooonties  of  Kentucky  organised. 
— G^eral  Clark's  gon-boat  Defense  on  the  Ohio  Biver. — ^Abundant  Crops  of  1781. 
— Indian  Hostilities  renewed  in  the  Spring  of  1783. — Estill's  Defeat — Last  Sorviyor 
of  his  Patty.— Indian  Hostilities  oontinaed.— Laherty's  Defeat-— Indian  Invasion,  un- 
der Simon  Oiity,  on  Biyanf  s  Station.— Disastroos  Battle  of  Bhie  Licks.— Gokmel  Lo- 
gan hnries  the  Dead.  XlTpper  Ohio. — Settlements  of  West  Angnsta  harassed. — 
Wheeling  Campaign  against  the  Moravian  Towns. — Horrible  Massacre  of  peaceable 
Indians. — Fonner  Position  of  the  Moravian  To#ns.— Previoas  Admonitions  neglected. 
— Disastroos  Campaign  against  Moravians  on  Sandosky. — Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  captnred. — Ezecntion  and  horrid  Torture  of  Colonel  Crawford.  —  British 
Agency  the  Sooroe  of  Indian  Hostilities.— Attack  on  Wheeling  Fort,  and  on  Bice's 
Fort  Lower  OAto.— General  Clark  invades  tiie  Indisn  Coontry  in  178S.— Effects  of 
this  Invasion. — ^Domestic  Psosperity  of  Kentucky. — Settlements  extend  North  of 
Licking.— Flood  of  Emigration  sets  into  Kentucky.- The  "  District  of  Kentucky"  or- 
ganised.— ^Peace  with  Great  Britain  announced. — ^Extent  of  the  Kentucky  Settle- 
ments in  1783.— Population  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Settlements. — Settlements 
extend  North  of  Licking  Biver  m  1784-85. — Settlementa  in  Western  Virginia. 

[A.D.  1781.]  The  winter  of  1780-81  was  unusually  pro- 
tracted and  severe ;  Indian  depredations  and  murders  for  a 
time  were  suspended,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  temporary  res- 
pit  from  harassing  alarms ;  the  crops  of  the  previous  year  had 
been  greatly,  injured,  and,  in  many  cases,  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Indians ;  the  domestic  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs  had  been 
killed ;  the  supplies  of  salt,  and  other  indispensable  requisites 
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of  new  settlements,  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Kentucky  was  now  on  the  verge  of  absolute  want. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  when  opening 
spring  enabled  the  savages  to  resume  hostilities.  The  whole 
line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky was  simultaneously  assailed  by  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians distributed  along  this  extensive  frontier.  Terror  and 
consternation  were  only  the  precursors  of  havoc  and  desola- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
preparation  to  repel  the  invaders  at  every  point. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
three  counties,  designated  by  the  act  as  the  *^  counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, Fayette,  and  Lincoln."  The  county  of  Jefierson  com- 
prised all  the  country  lying  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the 
Kentucky  and  Green  Rivers,  presenting  a  frontier  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Fayette 
comprised  the  country  on  the  northeast  side  of  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, and  extending  to  the  Big  Sandy,  presenting  a.  frontier  coast 
of  equal  extent  on  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Lincoln  comprised 
all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky. 
These  extensive  counties  were  organized  with  a  civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  similar  to  other  counties  in  Virginia,  and,  like 
many  of  the  w'estem  counties,  they  comprised  extensive  regions 
of  uninhabited  country.* 

The  first  Indian  incursions  into  Kentucky  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  were  directed  against  Jefferson  county.  Several 
persons  were  killed  during  that  month.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  who  suffered  in  the  opening  campaign  were 
Colonel  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chapman,  of  the  Bear- 
grass  settlements.  A  party  of  fifteen  men  having  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  marajuding  bands  of  Indians,  was  surprised 
near  the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  and  were 
severely  defeated  by  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men 
killed,  and  one  wounded. 

In  April,  a  station  settled  by  Squire  Boone,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Shelbyville,  was  alarmed  by  signs  of  In- 
dians, and  the  occupants  deserting  it,  sought  safety  at  the 
stronger  settlements  on  Bear-grass  Creek.  While  on  this  route, 
a  party  of  men,  encumbered  with  the  women,  chUdren,  house- 

*  Batier,  p.  lia 
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hold  goods,  and  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  kill- 
ed several  persons,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  To  revenge  this  outrage,  Colonel  John  Floydt 
with  twenty-five  men  collected  from  the  vicinity  of  the  falls, 
went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  but  soon  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  half  his  men.* 

Early  in  May,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  M'Afee's 
Station,  and,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  a  few  men,  who  re- 
treated to  the  fort,  a  fierce  attack  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued with  vigor  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  persons  from 
other  stations  in  the  vicinity,  apprised  of  the  attack,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  firiends,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  the 
Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  this  afiair,  one  white 
man  was  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded ;  the  Indians  lost 
six  or  seven  killed,  besides  their  wounded.f 

McAfee's  Station,  although  a  frontier  post,  was  not  again 
molested  by  them.  The  hostile  incursions  of  these  marauding 
bands  against  other  points  of  the  settlements  also  became  less 
frequent  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  Kentucky 
again,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  fi*om  Indian 
invasions ;  but  it  was  only  the  deceptive  calm  before  the  deso* 
lating  storm ;  the  savages  were  only  preparing  for  more  im- 
portant operations. 

The  Indians  had  perceived  that  their  detached  predatory  in- 
cursions by  small  parties,  however  harassing  they  might  be  to 
the  whites,  did  not  check  the  increase  of  their  settlements. 
They  saw  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  hostilities,  all  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  all  their  persevering  efiforts  in  this  way  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  whites  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, their  numbers  daily  increased  by  ^he  arrival  of  additional 
emigrants ;  the  number  of  dwellings  and  fortified  stations  like- 
wise increased,  and  the  surveyors  were  {^gain  busily  employed 
measuring  the  land.  This  latter  circumstance,  from  the  first 
occupancy  by  the  whites,  had  always  been  a  hated  omen  and 
a  sure  precursor  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  territories.  Nor  had 
the  whites  been  satisfied  in  defending  their  settlements  east 
and  south  of  the  Ohio ;  they  had  sent  several  expeditions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  burn- 
ed their  towns,  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  reduced  their  women 
and  children  to  wretchedness  and  want     Their  favorite  hiint- 

*  MinhaO,  toL  i,  p.  118.  t  Idem. 
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ing-grounds  south  of  the  Ohio  were  already  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  whites,  who  were  never  known  to  recede  from  their  ad- 
vances ;  and  so  long  as  their  forts  remained,  the  people  would 
hold  the  country,  and  the  surveyors  would  measure  off  the  land 
for  fields  and  residences.  It  was  in  vain  to  invade  their  set- 
tlements by  smaH  bands,  who  could  not  take  and  destroy  the 
forts.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  must  give  up 
the  contest  in  Kentucky,  or  they  must  bring  their  whole  united 
force,  and,  by  one  grand  efibrt,  recover,  the  country,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  the  extermination  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  concert  of 
action  among  all  the  northwestern  tribes  for  a  grand  exter- 
minating invasion  during  the  next  summer.  In  this  they  had 
the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  British  agents  and  offi- 
cers at  Detroit  and  on  the  Maumee,  who  assured  them  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  great  ally  "  George  III.,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  Great  Britain,''  &c.* 

While  the  plan  of  this  grand  invasion  was  in  contemplation, 
and  the  preparations  were  secretly  progressing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  keep  the  frontier  settlements  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  apprehension,  with  a  renewal  of  desultory  hostiUties  by 
detached  bands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kentucky  was  threatened  with  a  war  from 
the  Southern  Indians.  Fort  Jefierson,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, had  been  built  the  previous  year  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Chickasa  Indians,  without  their  consent  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  known  to  them,  they  had  formally  remonstrated  against 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  This  remonstrance  being  dis* 
regarded,  they  prepared  to  repel  the  invaders  by  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  about  thirty  men,  most  of  whom  were  invalids, 
the  fort  was  invested  by  a  large  force  of  Chickasi  Indians,  led 
on  by  Colbert,  a  half-breed  chief  of  Scotch  extraction.  During 
six  days  the  siege  was  pressed  with  much  vigor,  and  frequent 
assaults  were  made  by  the  savages,  who  were  as  often  driven 
back  by  the  artillery  loaded  with  grape  and  musket-balls.  At 
length  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  condition  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Clark,  with  a  re-enforcement  from  Kas- 
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kaskia,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  In- 
dians were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retire.* 

Soon  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  issued  instructions 
to  General  Clark  to  abandon  and  dismantle  the  fort,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  defense,  and  serving  only  as  a  source  of  hos- 
tility with  the  Indians.  The  orcler  was  obeyed,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Chickas&s  ceased.f 

The  ultimate  plans  of  the  northwestern  savages  were  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Kentucky  until  late  in  the  following 
winter.  In  the  mean  time,  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  from  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Population  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  new  stations,  in  the  more  exposed  frontier  settlements,  while 
organization  of  the  civil  government  was  gradually  extended 
over  them,  in  the  establishment  of  regular  county  courts,  with 
a  qualified  jurisdiction  in  conunon-plea  cases,  reserving  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  near  the  capital  all  important 
civil  cases,  together  with  criminal  and  capital  offenses. 

General  Clark  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  relieved  from  his  command 
on  the  Mississippi,  now  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  of 
frmitier  defense  for  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River. 

A  portion  of  his  plan  of  defense  comprised  a  large  floating 
battery  of  gun-boats,  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  detachment  of  light  troops  and  ri- 
flemen, who  could  debark  at  any  point  to  encounter  the  sav« 
ages  hovering  near  the  Ohio.  This  battery  was  removed  from 
point  to  point  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouth  of  Licking  Riv- 
er and  the  **  falls,"  which  had  now  become  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Kentucky.  This  new  species  of  defense  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  operations  of  the  Indians  against  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  afibrded  comparative  security  against  their 
frequent  incursions. 

The  year  1781  had  yielded  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  com, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  new  settlements.  The  autumn  brought  with  it  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  for  permanent  residence  ;  and  many  of 
them  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  well  qualified  to  be  val- 
uable members  of  the  new  and  rising  state,  whose  intellect  and 
talents  contributed  greatly  toward  the  building  up  of  the  new 
commonwealth  a  few  years  afterward. 

*  Batler,  p.  119.  t  Manhall'i  Kentucky,  toI.  U  p.  U3. 
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[A.D.  1782.]  Early  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indians  re- 
sumed their  hostile  incursions  against  the  settlements,  and  pred- 
atory bands  began  to  infest  the  vicinities  of  the  frontier  sta- 
tions in  March  and  April.  On  the  20th  of  March  a  party  of 
twenty-five  Wyandots  invested  "Estill's  Station,"  on  the  south 
side  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  killed  Miss  6ass,  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  vicinity,  they  retired  with  one  captive  negro. 
Captain  Estill,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  raise  a 
party  of  twenty-five  men,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Following  their  trail  as  far  as  Hingston's  Fork,  a  few 
miles  below  Little  Mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Montgomery  county,  on  the  22d  of  March  he  came  sud-. 
denly  upon  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  Wyandots,  a  tribe, 
that  are  never  known  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.  A  desperate 
contest  immediately  commenced.  Each  opposing  party  being 
equal  in  numbers,  the  contest  was,  indeed,  so  many  individual 
rencounters,  *'each  man  to  his  tree,  and  every  man  to  his  man." 
A  more  sanguinary  conflict  has  not  been  seen  in  all  the  West 
For  two  hours  the  deadly  strife  raged,  and  half  the  combat- 
ants were  among  the  slain.  Victory  leaned  toward  the  white 
man,  when  an  unfortunate  man<BUver,  if  not  "  an  inglorious 
flight,"  deprived  Captain  Estill  of  one  half  his  surviving  force. 
Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  enemy's  flank,  disappeared  from  the  con- 
test This  gave  the  Indians  the  ascendency,  and  the  strife 
was  soon  finished.  Captain  Estill,  in  a  deadly  struggle  with 
a  powerful  warrior,  received  the  knife  of  his  antagonist  in  his 
heart,  just  after  his  arm  gave  way  at  a  former  fracture,  and 
that  instant  the  Indian  received  his  death  fi-om  Joseph  Proc- 
tor's unerring  rifle.* 

The  survivors  were  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  nine  of  their  companions  and  their  commander  dead 
upon  the  ground. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  Indians  had  likewise  fallen,  when  Mil- 
ler's defection  turned  the  scale  in  their  favor. 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  Captain  Estill ;  the  deep 
and  universal  sensibility  excited  by  the  premature  death  of  a 

*  Bee  biographical  sketch  and  obxtaary  notice,  in  the  "Weatern  Chriitian  AdTO- 
cate/'  Tehruary  7, 1845.  In  Flinff  Life  of  Boone,  tiie  name  of  "  Aahton"  ii  emme- 
ooily  naed  inatead  of  BatilL  The  hiographical  sketch,  in  the  Weatem  Cbriatian  Ad 
▼ocate,  from  the  pen  of  W.  G-.  lilontgomery,  aafamef  the  8Sd  of  March,  1782,  aa  the 
precif  e  date  of  Ef  till'f  defeat    Marshall  and  Butler  giro  it  in  May. 
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citizen  so  gallant  and  so  beloved  ;  the  character  of  his  associ* 
ates  in  the  battle ;  the  masterly  skill  and  chivalric  daring  dis- 
played in  the  contest ;  the  grief  and  despondence  produced  by 
the  catastrophe,  all  contribute  to  give  to  *' Estill's  defeat"  a 
most  signal  notoriety  among  the  early  settlers. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Captain  Estill  is 
perpetuated  by  the  state  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties.* 

The  last  surviving  hero  of  this  memorable  defeat  was  Jo- 
seph Proctor,  who  had  dis^guished  himself  by  his  deliberate 
courage  in  the  contest.  He  lived,  beloved  by  all,  until  the  2d 
of  December,  1844,  when  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  full  of  honors,  in  Estill  county,  Kentucky,  where  he  had 
been  a  Christian  minister  more  than  fifty  years.  In  commem- 
oration of  his  youthful  valor  and  his  heroic  deeds,  he  was  bur- 
ied with  military  honors  by  the  volunteer  companies  of  two 
counties,  and  attended  by  a  concourse  of  one  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  been  a  prom- 
inent and  courageous  defender  of  Kentucky  from  1778  to  1782, 
and  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Boone,  Calloway,  and  Logan. 

Among  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Ohio  frontier  this 
spring,  we  must  not  omit  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops,  which  was  descending  the  river  to  Fort 
Steuben,  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio|.te  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
that  place^  Captain  Laherty,  with  one  hundred  and  seven 
men,  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami^ 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  stream.  After  a  brave  resistance,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  his  de- 
tachment, slain  by  the  savages.  This  defeat  is  commemorat- 
ed on  the  Ohio  by  a  small  creek  near  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, which  is  still  knoWn  as  Laherty's  Creek. 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Wyandots  continued  to 
make  their  incursions,  and  to  spread  terror  among  the  firontier 
stations.  A  party  of  more  than  twenty  Indians  presented 
themselves  before  Hoy's  Station,  destroyed  the  cattle,  took 
several  prisoners,  and  then  retired.  Soon  after,  Captain  Hold- 
er, with  seventeen  men,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  after 
following  their  trail  about  twenty  miles,  he  overtook  the  In- 
dians on  the  second  day,  near  the  Upper  Blue  Licks.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  when  Captain  Holder  and  his  party  were  com* 

*  See  ManhelU  voL  i,  p.  128-190.    Aho,  Butter,  p.  199-184.    5  ManduOl'a  Beporta. 
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pelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.* 

Indian  depredations  and  successes  against  Kentucky  became 
alarming.  They  were  effected  generally  by  parties  of  five  or 
six  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  prowling  unseen 
for  days  until  a  fatal  stroke  could  be  made.  Large  bodies  of 
savages,  however,  hovered  near  the  CMiio  River,  whose  spies 
observed  all  the  movements  on  the  river,  and,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  never  foiled  to  make  a  bold  effort  before  they  re- 
tired. 

Early  in  the  spring,  a  man  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  present  site  of  Lexington ;  the  Indian,  however, 
was  killed  while  scalping  his  victim.t  Another  white  man  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  about  one  mile  from  Lexington^ 
on  the  road  to  M^ConnePs  Station.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
similar  character  were  only  the  preludes  to  more  important 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  confederate  army  of  Indians 
was  assembling  at  Chillicothe,  from  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  About  the  first  of  August, 
the  savages,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  warriors,  collected 
from  the  northwestern  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  Gherokees, 
were  assembled  at  Old  Chittioothe,  all  pamted  and  equipped 
for  war.  They  were  led  on  by  two  degenerate  white  men, 
known  as  Simon  Girty  and  Colonel  M'Key,  men  in  the  British 
interest  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been  active  in  stirring  up  the 
northwestern  Indians  to  commit  their  horrid  atrocities  upon  the 
border  population. 

On  the  eve  of  their  departure  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
Simon  Girty  made  a  harangue  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
host,  and  encouraged  them,  with  all  his  powers  of  eloquence, 
to  seize  upon  the  present  occasion  to  exterminate  the  long^knife 
rebels,  the  enemies  of  their  father,  the  British  king,  from  their 
favorite  hunting-grounds,  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  prepared 
for  his  red  children.  After  inflaming  their  avarice  and  revenge 
to  the  highest  pitch,  he  ceased,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  war- 
whoop  were  their  approving  response.]; 

In  a  &w  days,  the  frontier  settlements,  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  hostile  preparations  against  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching,  were  alarmed 

*Mtnha]I,?oLi,p.l30.       t  Life  of  Boone,  p.  193.       |lbnhaU,voLi,p.iao-13t. 
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by  the  adYanced  parties  of  the  ioYading  army.  On  the  15th 
of  August  this  formidable  host  of  savage  warriors  present- 
ed themselves  before  Bryant's  Station,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Elk-horn  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  road  leading  from 
Lexington  to  Maysville.  The  station  comprised  about  forty 
cabins,  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  connected  by  strong  palisades, 
in  the  usual  form  of  a  stockade  fort  The  garrison .  consisted 
of  about  fifty  men,  some  of  whom  were  absent  at  different 
points  in  the  vicinity  when  the  attack  was  first  made.  The 
fort  was  closely  invested  for  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
besiegers  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of 
small  arms  upon  the  fort,  besides  numerous  attempts  to  fire  the 
buildings,  by  shooting  blazing  arrows  upon  the  roofs,  and  throw- 
ing burning  torches  upon  the  wooden  inclosures.  On  the  fourth 
day,  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  thirty  warriors  in 
their  difierent  assaults,  and  having  failed  to  effect  any  serious 
injury  to  the  fort  and  garrison,  they  retired  toward  the  lower 
Blue  Licks,  passing  along  the  Great  Buffalo  Trace,  by  the  way 
of  Martin's  and  Ruddle's  Stations,  which  they  had  destroyed 
two  yeais  before.  In  their  retreat,  contrary  to  the  customary 
Indian  tactics,  they  made  no  effort  to  conceal  their  trace,  but 
rather  seemed  to  invite  pursuit  and  encounter. 

In  the  mean  ^time.  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  had  assem- 
bled several  companies,  under  their  respective  oflicers,  amount-* 
ing  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mounted  men,  for  the 
relief  of  the  station.  On  the  18th  they  reached  the  station,  and 
found  the  Indians  had  retired.  Without  waiting  for  further 
re-enforcements,  which  were  expected,  it  was  resolved  to  march 
in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Not  an  Indian  was  seen 
until  the  troop  reached  the  banks  of  Licking  River,  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks.  After  some  delay,  disregarding  the  pru- 
dent  counsel  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  who  believed  an  am- 
buscade near,  the  whole  army  marched  forward  across  the 
river,  under  the  fatal  influence  of  Major  M'Gary's  example : 
he,  spurring  his  horse  forward,  exclaimed,  **  Those  who  are 
not  cowards,  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  In- 
dians are  I"  The  whole  troop  passed  the  ford  without  order 
or  concert,  and  entered  upon  a  narrow  ridge  almost  en- 
circled by  the  river,  and  covered  with  stunted  forest-trees 
and  cedar  undergrowth.  The  Indians,  who  lay  concealed  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing 
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column,  which  was  placed  fairly  between  two  fires,  each  of 
which  more  than  equalled  their  own  number.  The  men  fought 
bravely  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  every  man  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  force 
his  way  back  to  the  Opposite  side  of  the  river,  through  the  nar- 
row descent  to  the  ford.  As  they  crowded  promiscuously 
along,  the  fire  of  the  pursuing  Indians  did  prodigious  execution, 
mowing  down  the  men  by  scores.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward in  every  direction,  and,  crossing  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  ford,  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  flight 
necessarily  became  a  perfect  rout,  and  the  victorious  Indians 
continued  the  pursuit  for  twenty  miles.  Such  was  the  ^  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,"  which  continued  only  about 
ten  minutes.  Sixty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  Among  the  slain  were 
Colonel  Todd,  Lieutenant-colonel  Trigg,  and  Majors  M*Bride 
and  Harlan. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  only  a  few 
hours  behind  the  advanced  detachment,  reached  the  battle- 
ground with  his  command  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  but 
the  work  was  done ;  the  fate  of  his  friends  and  fellow-soldiers 
was  sealed.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  view  and  weep 
over  the  scene  of  carnage,  aiNtbury  the  mangled  and  disfigured 
bodies  of  the  slain.*  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Kentuckians,  or  about  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  severest  blow  that  Kentucky  had  yet 
experienced  from  the  hostile  Indians.  The  whole  country  was 
filled  with  consternation,  grief,  and  mourning,  for  in  this  bloody 
tragedy  every  family  near  Lexington  had  lost  a  member. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  south  of  the  Ohio,  hos- 
tilities had  been  almost  incessant  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  below  Wheeling.  The  settlements  along  the 
river  and  upon  the  Monongahela  had  been  greatly  harassed  by 
repeated  incursions,  which  had  not  been  intermitted,  as  usual, 
during  the  winter  months.  The  weather,  during  the  greater 
part  of  February,  had  been  uncommonly  fine,  so  that  the  war 
parties  firom  the  Sandusky  River  had  visited  the  settlements 
earlier  than  usual.  Several  families  had  been  killed  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  From  the  early  period  at  which  these 
fiital  visitations  had  taken  place,  many  were  led  to  believe  that 

*  BoUer'fl  Kentocky,  p.  18S-130. 
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the  murderers  ^ere  either  Moravians  from  the  Muskingum,  or 
that  the  war  parties  had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Morarian 
towns,  to  be  convenient  for  their  spring  operations.  If  either 
conclusion  were  correct,  the  Moravian  towns  were  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  settlements,  and  should  be  destroyed. 
Under  this  impression,  an  expedition  was  hastily  prepared  for 
the  fiital  enterprise.  Each  man  furnished  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  some  with  horses.  In 
tins  manner,  nearly  ninety  volunteers  ass^sibled,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Colonel  David  Williamson,  in  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  -of  the  Ohio  River.  The  second  day's  march 
brought  them  to  the  middle  Moravian  town,  called  Gnadenhut- 
ten,  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  having 
ascertained  that  there  were  Indians  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
the  men  were  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  the  town  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  town,  they  found  a  large  party  of  Indians  in  the 
field  gathering  com.  Professing  peace  and  friendship  for  the 
Indians,  they  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them 
to  Fort  PitI  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  immediately  sur- 
rendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and,  appearing  highly  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  began  imtaiediateiy  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  the  white  men  and  for  themselves  previous 
to  their  journey.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Salem,  another 
town  not  far  off,  to  bring  the  Indians  of  that  town  also;  They, 
like  those  of  the  first  town,  were  found  gathering  their  com, 
and  were  carried  to  Gtiadenhutten.  The  whole  number  from 
both  towns  were  confined  in  two  houses  imder  a  strong  guard. 

After  the  prisoners  were  thus  secured,  a  council  of  wat  was 
held  to  decide  upon  their  doom.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  in- 
cur the  whole  responsibility  of  the  terrible  decision,  agreed  to 
refer  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
expedition.  The  men  were  accordingly  paraded  in  a  line,  and 
the  commandant.  Colonel  Williamson,  then  put  the  following 
question  to  them :  ''  Shall  the  Moravian  Indians  be  taken  pris- 
oners to  Pittsburgh,  or  shall  they  be  put  to  death  ?  All  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives,  step  forward  and  form 
a  front  rank.**  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  stepped  forward.  The 
line  for  vengeance  greatly  outnumbered  that  of  mercy,  and 
the  fate  of  the  innocent  and  defenseless  Indians  was  sealed. 
They  were  informed  that  they  .must  prepare  for  death.     They 

Vol.  II.— I 
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were  not  surprised  at  the  summons ;  for,  from  the  moment  they 
were  placed  in  the  guard-house,  they  anticipated  their  fate,  and 
had  commenced  their  devotions  with  hymns,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations to  each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Savior  of  men. 

^'When  their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted 
people  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and,  bedewing  each 
other^s  faces  and  bosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  for  any  offense  they  may  have  committed 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  each  other,  they 
replied  to  those  who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  demanded 
*  whether  they  were  ready  to  die,'  that,  having  commended 
their  souls  to  God,  they  were  ready  to  die."* 

^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter- 
houses, as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  inte- 
rior the  mangled  and  bleeding  remains  of  these  poor  unfortunate 
people,  of  ail  ages  and  sexes,  from  the  aged,  gray-headed  pa- 
rent down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast;  all 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  war-club, 
mallet,  spear,  and  scalping-knife."t 

**  The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the  men  on  their 
return  from  the  campaign,  was  about  eighty-eight ;  the  Mora- 
vian account,  which  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  makes  it  ninety- 
six.  Of  these,  sixty-two  were  grown  persons,  of  whom  one- 
third  were  women ;  the  remaining  thirty-four  were  children. 
Of  this  entire  number,  about  five  were  shot  on  their  first  ap- 
proach to  surround  the  town.  A  few  of  the  men,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  warriors,  were  taken  from  the  slaughter-houses 
to  be  tomahawked."  These  suffered  without  resistance,  ex- 
cept one,  who  resisted  and  attempted  to  escape,  after  turning 
upon  his  executioner ;  but  he  was  at  length  dispatched  by  sev- 
eral shots  from  the  fire-arms. 

After  the  massacre  was  finished,  fire  was  set  to  the  town, 
which  consumed  the  whole  village,  including  the  two  slaughter- 
houses and  the  dead  bodies  within  them. 

The  Indians  of  the  upper  town,  called  Schoenbrunn,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  what  was  transpiring  at  the  lower  towns, 
fortunately  made  their  escape  by  deserting  their  town.  The  de- 
tachment sent  to  secure  them,  finding  the  town  deserted,  load- 
ed themselves  with  plunder  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

*  See  Doddridge'!  Indiaa  WarB,  &c.,  p.  248-S69.  t  Doddridge*!  Notes. 
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As  this  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fere,  and  of  the  excesses  and  barbarities  into  which  men  raised 
in  a  civilized  country  may  be  carried  by  rage,  prejudice,  or 
fear,  it  may  merit  a  further  passing  remark. 

As  Dr«  Doddridge  remarks,  the  whole  campaign  evinced  a 
perfect  disregard  of  mihtary  discipline  and  of  military  fore- 
sight. Had  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  make  a  firm  re- 
sistance,  in  all  probability  the  whole  number  in  the  expedition 
might  have  been  cut  off.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier, 
had  the  Indians  been  so  disposed ;  and  yet  they  submitted  to 
be  ^  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,"  by  men  who  well  knew 
that  no  resistance  would  be  made.  Some  of  the  men  under 
the  command  of  .Colonel  Williamson  were  probably  the  last 
who  could  have  been  induced  to  march  against  the  hostile 
towns.  They  knew  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Moravians, 
and  knew  that  blood  and  plunder  might  be  their  recompense, 
without  incurring  danger. 

The  situation  of  these  Indians,  both  as  respects  the  whites 
and  their  native  countrymen,  was  one  of  peculiar  danger. 
These  villages  had  been  commenced,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  in  the  year  1772,  and  were 
first  composed  partly  of  emigrants  from  the  missions  of  these 
people  on  the  Big  Beaver,  at  Freidenshutten,  and  from  Wya* 
losing  and  Sheshequon,  on  the  Susquehanna.*  They  soon  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until  they  comprised  four 
hundred  people.  In  the  summer  of  1774,  during  Lord  Dun- 
more's  war,  they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  paji^ties  of 
hostile  Indians,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  by  frequent  rumors  of  hostile  intentions 
against  them  by  the  whites ;  yet  they  continued  their  labors, 
their  schools,  and  their  religious  exercises  without  intermis- 

•  The  l^rayiuiB  on  the  MoBkingnm  were  originally  from  the  Sosqnehanna  Hirer, 
tod  were  oompriied  in  Beveral  towM,  or  villagrei,  under  the  raperintendence  of  the 
Uonivlan  xniiflioDariei.  Tbe^  had  occupied  their  villages  on  the  Soaqaehanna  some 
yean,  when  the  Indian  war  of  Pontiac  broke  ont,  in  1763.  In  oonaeqnence  of  t}ie  ex- 
tensive  oatragea  and  mai «acreB  by  the  hostile  Indiana  on  the  fitntier  aettleaienCa  of 
Pennsylrania,  a  portion  of  these  peace^le  Indiana  were  manacred*  aa  we  hare  be- 
foe  obeerred,  by  the  lawless  Paxton  Boys.  The  remainder  of  them,  having  been  pre- 
served with  great  difficulty  from  the  mfuriate  vengeance  of  those  aealots,  and  tiie  same 
boatiUty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  composed  this  lawless  band,  oontinnSng  after  the 
dose  of  the  war,  without  mooh  prospect  of  change,  it  was  at  length  "deemed  hi^ 
time  they  should  retire  to  some  Indian  country  beyond  the  Ohio."  They  accordingly 
left  the  Susquehanna  for  the  Muskingum  in  the  yesr  1773— See  Gordon's  Pennsylvsr 
ma,  p.  473,  &c 
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sion.  During  the  Reyolutionary  war,  their  situation  became 
more  critical  and  dangerous.  Jn  this  war  England  had  asso- 
ciated the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage  with 
her  own  arms  against  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio ; 
and  these  allies  had  spread  the  most  horrid  barbarities  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  border.  From  this  cause, 
the  settlers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  endur« 
ed  the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  They  had  been 
cooped  up  in  small  stockade  forts ;  they  had  cultivated  their 
little  fields  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards ;  they  had 
lived  Irom  day  to  day  with  sentinels  on  duty ;  they  had 
been  compelled  to  hear,  if  not  to  witness,  the  rumors  of  almost 
daily  murders,  or  the  still  more  horrid  captivity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  burning  of  their  houses,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  property.  Almost  unprotected  by  the  eastern  population, 
who  were  fully  absorbed  in  resisting  the  civilized  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  they  were  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  the  western  war,  and  supply  their  means,  choose  their  offi- 
cers, and  to  conduct  the  war  in  their  «own  manner.  In  this 
way  they  were  often  driven  to  acts  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  disavow.  Constantly  habituated  to  violence  and 
insubordination^  the  people  naturally  became  wanton  and  law*- 
/ess  in  their  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  Moravian  viHages  were  situated  nearly  nudway  be* 
tween  the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  towns,  being  firom 
sixty  to  eighty  milei^  from  each.  Thus  they  were  viewed  by 
the  whites  a^  the  ^  half-way  houses  of  the  warriors."  Situated, 
as  they  were,  between  two  contending  races,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Their  pacific  feelings 
end  their  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood  brought  them  into 
difficulties  with  both  parties.  When  they  sent  their  runners 
to  Fort  Pitt  to  inform  our  people  of  the  approach  of  the  war 
parties;  when  they  received  and  fed,  secreted  and  sent  home 
such  of  our  people  as  had  escaped  from  savage  captivity,  they 
were  guilty  of  breaches  of  their  neutrality  to  the  hostile  In- 
fUans.  If  they  afforded  the  warriors  a  resting-place  and  food, 
it  was  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  the  whites ;  yet  they  were  so 
situated  that  the  war  parties  could  compel  them  to  furnish  all 
they  had,  and  the  whites  required  the  same. 

They  were  first  suspected  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  the 
English  commandant  at  Detroit  as  being  confederates  of  the 
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American  Congress,  and  to  have  induced  the  Delawares  and 
others  not  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  against  the 
provinces.  The  frequent  failure  of  their  war  parties  was  as* 
cribed  to  the  Moravians,  who  had  sent  runners  to  Fort  Pitt  to 
give  the  alarm* 

A  Delaware  chiefs  during  the  spring  of  1781,  had  fully  in- 
formed the  missionaries  and  their  flk)cks  of  their  imminent  dan* 
ger,  both  from  Indians  and  from  the  whites,  and  had  advised  a 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  disregarded  the  admoni* 
tion ;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  broke  up  their  settlements,  plundered  their  towns,' 
and  took  the  missionaries  prisoners.  The  Moravian  Indians 
were  carried  to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  and  there  turned  loose  to 
shift  for  themselves,  while  the  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Detroit*  In  February  following,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  Moravian  Indians  had  returned  to  their  deserted  viU 
lages  on  the  Muskingum,  to  procure  corn  te  keep  their  fami* 
lies  and  cattle  from  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Williamson's  party,  and  were  mutd6red.  Under  a 
similar  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians,  they  had 
been  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  once  or  twice  before. 
In  the  fall  of  1781,  such  had  become  the  exasperation  of  the 
whites  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  that 
the  militia  had  determined  to  go  and  break  up  their  settlement. 
For  this  purpose,  a  detachment  had  been  sent  out  under  Colo- 
nel David  Williamson,  to  induce  them  to  move  further  off,  or 
to  bring  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  few  Indians  found  in  their 
villages  had  been  carried  to  Fort  Pitt,  and,  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, had  been  dismissed.  The  people  had  censured  Colonel 
Williamson  for  his  lenity  toward  them.  This  may  account  for 
his  non-interference  in  the  next  campaign. 

As  a  palliation  to  the  massacre  of  these  Indians,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  who  were 
men  of  standing  and  worth,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  their  fiim- 
ilies  or  friends  by  the  hands  of  the  savages.  In  their  towns 
several  articles  were  found  which  had  been  plundered  from 
their  own  houses  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors.  One  man 
is  said  to  have  found  the  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  murdered  a  few  days  before.  Those  ar- 
ticles, no  doubt,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  expedition  took  no  hand  in  the 
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massacre,  but  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  scene,  their 
voice  and  their  displeasure  being  silenced  by  the  clamor  and 
violence  of  a  lawless  minority.*  Colonel  Williamson  himself 
was  a  brave  and  honorable  man« 

The  next  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  on  the  Monongahela  took  place 
late  in  May  following.  As  we  have  already  observed,  less 
than  half  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  old  towns  on 
the  Muskingum  when  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  party  march- 
ed against  them.  The  remainder,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  hostile  Indians  to  Sandusky,  had  settled  themselves  upon 
that  river,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  hostile  Wyandots. 
The  plan  of  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  Moravians,  to- 
gether with  the  Wyandots,  was  conceived  soon  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson.  Prepara- 
tions for  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns  were  imme- 
diately put  in  operation,  with  the  design  of  making  ^  a  dash" 
upon  them  early  in  the  summer. 

The  long  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  innumerable  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  Indians  upon  the  settlements,  the  hor- 
rid murders  which  had  been  so  often  committed  upon  their 
families,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  whenever  they  ventured  out 
of  the  forts  and  fortified  stations,  had  at  length  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  frontier  people  a  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge, 
with  a  proportionate  debasement  of  the  moral  feeling  toward 
the  authors  of  all  their  troubled ;  and  having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  a  bloody  revenge,  obtained  without  risk  or  loss,  they 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  indiscriminately  upon 
every  Indian,  whether  a  professed  friend  or  foe. 

A  strong  force  was  accordingly  raised  to  make  a  rapid  and 
secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  For  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  dispatch,  the  whole  were  to  be  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  they  could  procure ;  each  man  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  every  necessary  outfit  except  ammunition,  which 
was  supplied  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington  county. 
On  the  35th  of  May,  four  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  Washington  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, mustered  at  the  old  Mingo  towns,t  on  the  west  side 

•  See  Doddridge,  p.  9G0-S64. 

t  ThiB  town,  in  1766,  was  the  only  Indian  viUage  on  the  Ohio  Birer,  at  which  timt 
U  eontainod  aizty  Indiao  i«miiiea.--01d  Navigator,  p.  85. 
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of  the  Ohio,  seventy-five  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  Here  they 
elected  their  commander  for  the  expedition.  The  csmdidates 
were  Colonel  Williamson  and  Colonel  Crawford.  The  latter 
was  elected  to  command,  although  with  reluctance  he  accepted 
the  office. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  the  expedition  commenced  its 
march  westward  along  "  Williamson's  Trail**  to  the  old  Mora 
vian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here,  finding  plenty  of  com 
in  the  fields  for  their  horses,  they  encamped  during  the  night 
Soon  after  the  army  had  halted  near  these  towns,.  Colonel 
Crawford  had  a  presage  of  evil  in  the  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tary order  by  the  men  under  his  command.  To  illustrate  this, 
one  fact  will  suffice.  Three  men  having  walked  beyond  the 
encampment,  discovered  two  Indians  and  fired  upon  them. 
This,  brought  the  men  from  the  camp,  regardless  of  military 
discipline  and  the  authority  of  their  commander,  in  a  most  ir- 
regular and  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  had  happened. 
Next  morning  they  continued  their  march  without  any  import- 
ant incideat,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  their  guides  conducted 
them  to  the  site  of  the  Moravian  villages ;  but  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  Scioto.  A  few 
huts  among  the  high  grass  were  all  that  remained.  This  was 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  They  were  at  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  neither  blood  nor 
plunder  had  slaked  their  fury.  A  council  of  officers  was  held, 
and  they  determined  to  march  one  day  further  toward  Upper 
Sandusky,  and,  if  no  Moravians  were  found,  they  were  to  re- 
treat immediately.  They  proceeded  a  little  over  half  a  day's 
march,  when  the  advanced  guard  was  driven  back  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  concealed  in  the  high  grass.  A  general  fire 
from  both  8ide^  immediately  ensued,  and  continued  incessantly 
until  dark,  when  night  separated  the  combatants.  During  the 
evening  th^  Indians  had  been  completely  dislodged  from  a 
copse  of  woods  in  the  prairie,  which  they  had  perseveriagly 
attempted  to  hold.  During  these  movements,  the  vigilance  and 
braver>'  of  Major  Leet  were  conspicuous ;  and  the  detachment 
had  lost  but  three  men  killed,and  several  wounded. 

At  night  both  armies  retired  behind  a  line  of  fires,  mutually 
to  avoid  surprise  and  lay  upon  their  arms.  During  the  next 
day  the  Indians  seemed  busily  engaged  traversing  the  plains 
in  every  direction,  but  made  no  attack  upon  the  whites.    In 
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the  mean  limey  another  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  speedy 
retreat  was  decided  to  be  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  In- 
dians were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  Colonel  William- 
son, who  accompanied  the  expedition,  had  proposed  to  march 
with  a  strong  detachment  and  attack  the  Upper  Sandusky 
towns ;  but  the  commander  prudently  declined  to  divide  his 
forces>  saying,  •*  We  must  stay  together,  and  do  the  best  we 
can."  The  dead  were  buried,  and  thein  graves  concealed  from 
the  search  of  the  Indians,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
retreat  after  night.  The  Indians,  perceived  the  object  in  con- 
templation, and  about  sunset  attacked  the  army  in  every  direc- 
tion except  that  next  the  Sandusky,  with  great  fury  and  in 
great  force.  Early  in  the  night,  after  a  circuitous^  march  of 
two  miles,  they  changed  their  direction,  eluding  their  assailants 
hi  the  dark,  and  retreated  rapidly  toward  the  trail  by  which 
they  had  advanced  the  day  before.  During  the  neti  day  they 
pursued  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  but  little 
annoyed  by  pursuit  But  the  army  became  divided  into  small 
parties,  in  hope  of  eluding  Indian  pursuit.  This  was  a  most 
disastrous  resolve :  it  was  the  very  thing  desired  by  their  sav- 
age enemies.  The  Indians,  during  the  whole  retreat,  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  main  body,  but  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  actively  pur- 
suing and  cutting  off  the  small  partieis,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  almost  in  sight  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  num- 
ber killed  in  this  retreat  was  never  known.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat.  Colonel  Crawford,  miss- 
ing his  son  and  several  of  his  family  connections,  halted  to 
search  for  them  as  the  line  parsed  on.  They  were  not  in  the 
line ;  and,  having  fallen  behind  the  retreating  column,  he  was 
never  able  to  overtake  it,  on  account  of  the  wearied  condition 
of  his  horse.  He  traveled  all  night,  first  toward  the  north  and 
then  toward  the  east,  to  avoid  the  Indian  parties  dispersed  along 
the  trail  in  pursuit  Having  fallen  in  company  with  Dr.  Knight 
and  several  others,  they  proceeded  until  the  third  day,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  made  Dr.  Knight 
and  Colonel  Crawford  prisoners ;  the  remainder  of  the  party^ 
who  were  unable  to  escape,  were  killed.  Dr.  Knight  and 
Colonel  Crawford  were  conducted  to  an  Indian  camp  not  far 
distant,  where  they  found  nine  fellow- prisoners  in  charge  of 
seventeen  Indians.f 

*  Doddridge,  p.  879.  t  Uem,  p.  875. 
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The  next  day  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr.  Knight  were  con- 
ducted by  two  Delaware  chiefs,  Pipe  and  Wingemond,  to  an 
Indian  village,  while  four  of  the  other  prisoners  were  toma« 
hawked  and  scalped  at  different  places  on  the  way.  Five  oth- 
ers were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  a  party  of  squaws  and 
boys  near  the  place  designed  for  Colonel  Crawford's  executiota. 

After  the  colonel  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution, 
a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high  was  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  large 
fire  of  hickory  poles  was  made  about  eighteen  feet  from  it.  He 
was  stripped  and  ordered  to  sit  down ;  when  he  was  severely 
beaten  with  sticks,  and  afterward  tied  to  the  stake  by  a  rope 
just  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  around 
the  post  and  then  hack  again.  The  torture  began  by  shooting 
a  great  number  of  toads  of  powder  upon  his  body  from  head  to 
foot  Next  they  applied  the  burning  ends  of  the  firebrands 
to  diflferent  portions  of  his  body,  with  fiendish  mirth  at  the 
agony  produced ;  at  the  same  time,  the  squaws  amused  them- 
selves by  pouring  hot  embers  and  coals  over  his  naked  body, 
until  the  ground  within  the  limit  of  his  tether  became  covered 
with  live  coals  and  embers,  over  which  he  was  compelled  to 
walk  barefoot* 

In  the  midst  of  his  protracted  sufierings,  be  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  whom  he  had  known  many 
years  before,  and  entreated  him  to  tlike  pity  upon  him,  and  in 
mercy  shoot  him.  But  Girty,  true  to  his  savage  nature,  taunted 
him,  and  with  a  fiendish  smile  bade  him  '^entreat  some  one 
else/'* 

After  three  hours  of  this  kind  of  torture,  he  became  faint,  and 
fell  upon  his  face ;  an  Indian  stepped  up  and  scalped  him,  after 
which  an  old  squaw  threw  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  on  the 
raw  and  bloody  skull  from  which  the  scalp  had  been  torn. 
After  this,  he  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  post^ 

*'No  injustice  shoald  be  done  Girty,  degraded  as  be  stands  before  tbe  tribunal  of 
poiteri^.  Hii  oooduct  at  the  execution  may  have  been  BMumed  as  a  oanflideration  of 
penonal  security  from  the  suspicion  which  any  interference  or  evidence  of  disapproba* 
tion  might  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  It  is  affirmed  that  Simcm  Girty,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  burning  of  Crawford,  proposed  to  purchaae  tlie  prisoner  from 
Captain  Pipe,  the  Delaware  chief,  tor  a  ransom  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  doUan,  with 
a  design  of  preserving  his  life ;  bat  Captain  Pipe  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  se- 
verely menaced  him  for  his  interference.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  Girty,  on 
tbe  niglit  previous  to  tiie  fatal  defeat^  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Crawford,  and 
privately  apprised  him  of  the  contemplated  morementa  of  the  Indians,  and  advised  him 
to  escape  l^at  night  A  suspicion  of  treachery  or  partiality  for  the  white  man  might 
have  brought  destruction  upon  his  own  head*— See  American  Pioneer,  voL  ii.,  884,  285. 
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and  soon  after  expired.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  flames 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  His  son  and  his  son-in-law,  Major 
Harris(Mi,  were  executed  at  the  Shawanese  towns. 

Dr.  Knight  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  doomed  to  be 
burned  at  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant,  whither  he  was 
sent  in  charge  of  a  young  Indian.  On  the  way  he  sought  the 
first  opportunity  to  rebel,  and  escaped  from  his  guard.  In  his 
subsequent  hazardous  advance,  after  sufiering  all  but  death  and 
the  extreme  of  famine,  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  hunger.* 

Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  burned  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation,  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians.  Incidents  of  personal  ad- 
venture and  imminent  peril,  among  some  of  those  who  finally 
escaped  from  Indian  captivity  to  the  white  settlements,  are  full 
of  thrilling  interest,  but  can  not  be  detailed  within  the  limits  of 
this  work. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaign,  in  which  the  Indians 
severely  retaliated  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Moravians  on  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  the  closing  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  into  the  Indian  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  blood  and  plunder,  and  not  for 
necessary  defense ;  carried  on  without  the  sanction  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  conducted  without  judgment  or  strict  military 
discipline,  and  could  not  have  terminated  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrously^  If  it  were  presumed  that  the  hostile  Indians  would 
not  protect  their  pacific  brethren,  a  wrong  estimate  was  placed 
on  human  nature.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  observed  all  their  movements,  from  the  first  rendez- 
vous on  the  old  Mingo  fields  until  their  final  disastrous  defeat, 
and  had,  accordingly*  made  alt  their  preparations  to  receive 
them. 

All  the  horrors  of  this  Indian  war,  without  doubt,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  inhuman  policy  of  England  in  employing  the 
savages  to  murder  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements,  be- 
cause they  were  a  portion  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus 
the  most  powerful  of  civilized  nations,  and  whose  subjects  are 
most  active  in  disseminating  the  Gospel,  prostituted  her  power 
and  her  resources  to  encourage  the  most  inhuman  barbarities 
npon  innocent  women  and  children,  and  authorized  the  com- 

*  Doddridge,  p.  976. 
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mandants  of  the  western  posts  to  pay  the  Indians  a  stipulated 
price  for  each  scalp  and  each  prisoner,  for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating them  to  greater  exertion  against  the  helpless  frontier 
people.  Thus  the  scalps  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  wife  and 
children,  under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the 
savages,  a  current  coin,  which,  at  the  British  posts,  served  to 
purchase  powder,  arms,  clothing,  and  the  other  nece^aries  for 
savage  comfort.*  This  policy  has  been  denounced  and  dis- 
carded invariably  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  would  not  permit  it  among  those  Indians  who  chose  to 
range  themselves  under  its  banners. 

The  policy  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy  on  the 
western  frontier  had  the  effect  of  debasing  many  bf  the  west^ 
em  people  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarity ;  it  produced  in 
them  that  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge  against  the  Indian, 
which  caus.ed  the  commission  of  barbarities  which  the  govern* 
ment  never  could  approve.  ^  It  was  a  war  of  mutual  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  devastation,  and  revenge,  over  whose  record 
humanity  must  drop  a  tear  of  regret ;  but  that  tear<  can  not 
efface  its  disgraceful  history ."f 

Colonel  Williamson  returned  safe  from  the  disastrous  San- 
dusky expedition.  Of  Colonel  Crawford,  we  may  pay  him  the 
tribute  of  one  further  notice.  He  was  among  the  first  emi- 
grants to  the  West ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  heart  and  sterling 
worth.  He  had  been  a  meritorious .  officer  under.  General 
Forbes  in  his  march  to  Fort  Duqueaoie  in  1758.;];  Colonel 
George  Washington,  at  that  early  day,  says,  **  I  know  him  to 
be  a  brave  and  active  officer.''  He  afterward  served  during 
the  war  of  Pontiac,  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1763-64;  and  he  was  an  efficient  officer  in  the 
campaign  of  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  He  aflerward  settled  on  the  Youghiogeny,  became 
a  colonel,  and  fought  on  the  western  frontiers  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  He  was  finally  selected  to  command  the 
fatal  expedition  to  the  Sandusky  River.  The  Indians,  remem- 
bering bis  former  active  services  against  their  tribes,  deter- 
mined to  wreak  the  whole  weight  of  savage  vengeance  upon 
him. 

Apprehensive  of  a  renewal  of  Indian  incursions,  afler  the  late 

*  Doddridge,  p.  279,  fiSO.  t  Idem,  p.  S81. 

t  Sporlu'i  WritinsB  of  Waaliingttn,  vol  ii.,  p.  346. 
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disastrous  invasion  of  the  Sandusky  coimtry,  the  people  near 
Fish  Creek  erected  a  stockade  for  their  common  protection  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,,  at  the  head  of  ^  Cresap's  Bottom." 
This  was  subsequently  known  as  **  Baker's  Station.*^ 

The  campaign  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  the  last  invasion 
of  the  Indian  territory  from  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
during  the  war  of  Independence ;  yet  it  was  not  the  concluwon 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Encouraged  by  their 
recent  successes,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
white  settlements,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  those  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  Besides  the  scalping  parties  which  oc- 
casionally overrun  the  settlements  in  their  secret  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  the  Indians  sent  a  regular  army  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country. 
During  the  month  of  September,  this  Indian  army  invested  the 
fort  at  Wheeling,  and,  after  three  days  of  ineffectual  efforts  to 
take  or  bum  it,  they  retired.  Having  sent  two  hundred  war- 
riors home,  a  chief,  with  one  hundred  chosen  men,  made  an  at- 
tack on  Rice's  Fort,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Wheeling,  on 
Buffalo  Creek.  After  four  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  fort,  they  endeavored  to  bum  it,  setting  fire  to  all  the 
outhouses,  bams,  and  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  in  hopes  fire 
might  thus  be  communicated  to  the  stockade.  Failing  in  this, 
they  collected  the  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  and  killed  them  near 
the  stockade,  by  which  means  the  whole  air  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came tainted  by  the  effluvia  from  their  putrid  bodies. 

After  having  lost  five  of  their  number  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  they  retired.  *  This  fort  was  defended  by  only  six 
effective  men,  besides  some  boys  and  women.  Such  were  the 
hostile  operations  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ohio  in  1782. 

Indian  depredations  and  occasional  murders  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Kentucky  settlements  for  some  weeks  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Blue  Licks,  perpetrated,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  few  western  Indians  who  had  joined  the  invading  force 
from  Detroitj  and  were  taking  the  Salt  River  settlements  in 
their  route  to  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  army 
had  retired  to  their  towns  on  the  Great  Miami  tributaries  and 
those  of  Sandusky,  or  had  gone  to  Detroit  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  presents,  and  to  claim  their  premiums  on  their  scalps 
taken  from  Kentucky. 

The  terrible  blow  struck  by  the  savages  at  the  Blue  Licks 
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had  roused  the  people  to  a  determinatioa  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
geance upon  the  hostile  towns.  Hundreds  were  eager  to  en- 
gage in  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country ;  and 
the  habiliments  of  mourning,  daily  presented  to  their  view  by 
the  friends  and  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain,  continued  to 
impress  them  with  the  melancholy  reflection  concerning  the 
late  loss  of  many  valuable  citizens,  who  were  deeply  deplored 
by  all. 

To^provide  for  the  fhture  security  of  the  settlements  against 
such  incursions,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  community  that  Gen- 
eral Clark  would  take  command  of  a  mounted  regiment  for  the 
destruction  of  the  most  hostile  of  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  No  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  more  than 
General  Clark ;  and  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  command- 
er, he  certainly  had  no  rival  He  accordingly  took  measures 
for  the  speedy  organization  of  a  mounted  brigade  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Shawanese  country. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  mounted  men, 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a  draft  and  partly  by  volunteers.  It 
was  to  embrace  two  divisions:  one  under  Colonel  Logan, 
from  the  upper  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  Bryant's  Station; 
the  other  from  the  lower  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  **  the 
falls,''  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Floyd.  The  two  divis- 
ions were  to  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  River, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The  peo^ 
pie  readily  contributed  their  aid  in  supplying  all  the  requisites 
in  the  way  of  transportation  and  supplies  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  and  advanced  the  greater  portion  upon  the  faith 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

All  things  having  been  arranged,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
brigade  united  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  (reneral  Clai^  assumed  the  command.  On  the  dOth 
the  line  of  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  troops  crossed  the 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  country.  With  the  dispatch  and 
celerity  so  characteristic  of  all  General  Clark's  military  move- 
ments, they  advanced  rapidly  up  the  Miami,  and  arrived  at 
the  first  Indian  town,  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  Ohio,  before  the  enemy  had  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  savages  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  deserted  village  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  who 
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were  in  clo^e  pursuit.  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through  all 
the  towns  up  Mad  River  and  as  far  as  the  Scioto.  The  pur- 
suit was  continued  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  every  direction  the  army  en- 
countered nothing  but  deserted  fields  and  villages ;  the  latter 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  every  vestige  of  their 
growing  com  was  cut  up  and  destroyed.* 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was  only  two  men 
killed  by  Indians.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
warriors  were  tak«n  prisoners.  Although  attended  with  but 
little  loss  of  life  on  either  side,  this  expedition  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  It  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  savages,  such 
as  had  not  been  knowii  of  any  previous  invasion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Their  principal  resources  were  cut  off,  and  their  coun- 
try desolated  by  fire.  It  produced,  also,  a  conviction  in  the 
savages  that  the  increasing  numbers  and  power  of  the  whites 
were  such  that  all  hope  of  exterminating  them  was  abandoned 
forever ;  and  they  never  afterward  attempted  any  forniidable 
invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  incursions  of  small  detachments 
and  scalping  parties  also  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and 
people  began  to  feel  security  in  their  homes. 

The  attention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  were  arriving  daily,  was  again  engrossed  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  lands,  under  every  species  of  war- 
rant or  title  which  had  been  legalized  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Locations  of  every  kind  were  stretched  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, with  but  little  precision  or  accuracy  of  boundaries,  and 
these  as  vaguely  defined.  Speculation  in  land  claims  became  a 
trade,  or,  rather,  a  science,  from  which  sprang  a  fruitful  har- 
vest of  contention  and  litigation  in  subsequent  years.f 

[A.D.  1783.]  Agriculture  now  began  to  flourish;  com- 
merce began  to  appear ;  the  arts  and  manufactures  connected 
with  agriculture  and  domestic  life  became  incorporated  with 
the  new  state  of  society ;  labor  was  rewarded,  and  employ- 

*  Manhairs  fiistory  of  Kentocky,  vol.  i,  p.  146, 147. 

t  During  the  tena  of  florvice  for  tbis  expedition,  ao  mach  had  pablic  attention  been 
absorbed  in  locating,  settling,  and  secnring  landa,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  wishers 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  nndoe  advantage  over 
tfaoae  who  were  engaged  in  Ae  expedition.  General  Claik  declared  martial  law  in 
force,  so  far  as  to  order  the  land*office  to  be  closed  until  the  retom  of  the  expedition, 
or  antil  the  first  of  November.  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall  was  surveyor  of  Fayette 
county,  and  George  May  of  Jefferson.— See  ManhaU'i  Kentnckyi  vol  I,  p.  150-154. 
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ment  given  to  the  industrious ;  schools  sprung  up  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth ;  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  had  emigrated 
west  consecrated  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  of  God  and  teach- 
ing the  truths  of  salvation.  Farmers  began  to  prosper  ;  their 
fields  were  enlarged,  their  stock  of  domestic  animals  began  to 
multiply,  and  a  market  was  already  open  for  their  surplus  prod- 
uce. Money  began  to  circulate,  and  property  assumed  a  def- 
inite value. 

About  the  first  of  June,  immigrants  began  to  arrive  by  hun- 
dreds, and  spread  like  a  flood  of  fertilizing  water  over  the 
whole  country.  Merchandise  from  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, transported  in  wagons  across  the  mountains,  by  way  of 
Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  boated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats  and  arks,  to  Lime- 
stone and  the  falls,  began  to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements* 
The  same  summer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first  dry- 
goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  by  Daniel  Broadhead,  from 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  when  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, of  Maryland,  also  from  Brownsville,*  opened  the  first  dry- 
goods  store  in  Lexington. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlemeitfs,  up  to  the  year  1783, 
exceeded  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  number  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  spring  of  1784  found  the  entire  number  increas- 
ed to  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  intercourse  through  the  country  was  extended  by  the 
opening  of  new  roads  from  the  river  to  the  interior  settlements. 
Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  Kentucky  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived,  confirming  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  diflfusing  universal  joy  throughout  the  West. 

Military  law  ceased  to  be  paramount  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  garrisons  in  all  the  western  posts  were  soon  afterward 
reduced,  and  only  twenty-five  privates  were  retained  at  Fort 
Pitt,  to  guard  the  stores.t 

[A.D.  1784.]  Hitherto  the  principal  settlements  were  north 
and  south  of  Kentucky  River,  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt 
River ;  also  upon  the  southwestern  tributaries  of  Licking  River, 
and  near  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky,  and  above 
"  the  Falls."  Those  upon  the  branches  of  Bear-grass  Creek 
were  increasing  rapidly. 

*  American  Pioneer,  rol.  I,  p.  101.         t  Manball'g  Kentucky,  toL  I,  p.  179. 
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The  country  on  the  north  side  of  Lickmg  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation.  The 
war-path  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  traversed 
this  region  nearly  in  the  route  now  occupied  by  the  great  road 
from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  and  had  rendered  any  settlements 
insecure  in  this  quarter. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  three  counties  of  Kentucky,  agreea- 
ably  ^o  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  had  been  organ- 
ized into  a  judicial  district,  known  as  the  **  District  of  Ken- 
tucky." The  district  court  was  invested  with  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  as  other  circuit  courts  of  Virginia.*  This 
court  held  its  first  term  at  Harrodsburg ;  the  subsequent  terms 
were  to  be  holden  at  Danville,  where  a  log  court-house  and  a 
log  jail  were  soon  afterward  erected,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
security  of  criminals  and  debtors.  From  this  time,  Danville 
became  a  noted  point  for  public  meetings,  and  the  great  po- 
litical discussions  which  agitated  this  country  for  five  years 
afterward. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  when  the  whole  country  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Wearied  and  impov€y;'i8hed  by  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years, 
the  American  people  heard  with  rapture  the  news  of  peace, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beaming  prospects  before  them.  Those 
upon  the  sterile  and  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  desired  re- 
tirement and  ease  upon  the  fertile  and  virgm  lands  which  lay 
inviting  their  occupancy  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
where  they  might  repose  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  agricultural 
retirement  From  North  Carolina,  by  way  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  rapidly  pouring  into  Kentucky  and 
the  present  State  of  Tennessee,  while  Virginia  and  the  states 
north  of  her  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the  Upper  Ohio, 
and  by  way  of  Limestone  and  ^  the  Falls  "  into  Kentucky. 

As  yet  Kentucky  was  a  large,  isolated  settlement.  The  re- 
gion on  the  east,  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  through  the 
sources  of  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Kenhawa,  was  a  desolate 
mountain  wilderness.  On  the  west  and  north,  the  country,  to 
a  boundless  extent,  was  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  region  north  of  Licking,  which  now  sustams  a  dense  and 

*  The  ooart  oousisted  of  Johii  Floyd  and  Sannxel  yLT^oweHl,  judge* ;  John  May,  derk ; 
and  Walker  Daniel,  district  aUorney.—See  Batlor^i  Kentacky,  p.  141,  14S. 
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wealthy  population,  was  then  an  exposed,  sparsely-populated 
frontier,  liable  to  the  continual  incursions  of  marauding  bands . 
of  savages. 

A  great  portion  of  Western  Virginia  was  then  an  unsettled 
country,  having  only  a  fdw  habitations  on  the  Kenhawa,  Green<» 
brier,  Elk,  and  Cheat  Rivers,  while  the  country  near  the 
Ohio,  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Licking  River,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  a  frontier  region  too  much  exposed  to  In« 
dian  incursions  to  afford  a  safe  residence^  In  Pennsylvania^ 
north  of  the  Kiskeminetas,  and  on  the  Alleghany  River  to  its 
source,  was  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  extensive 
region  south  of  this  border  was  an  exposed  frontier.  The  prin« 
cipal  settlements  of  Western  Virginia  south  of  Wheeling  were 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  upon  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  and  upon  Cheat  River ;  also,  the  head  branch* 
es  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  All  that  extensive  re<^ 
gion  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Mo* 
nongahela,  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  had  been  subject 
to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians*  Clarksburg, 
near  the  west  branch,  was  then  a  frontier  settlement  A  small 
military  post  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  known  as  the  ^  Point ;"  yet  the  settle- 
ments east  of  it  had  been  penetrated  repeatedly  by  the  war 
parties,  which  eluded  the  military  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  cross* 
ed  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Kenhawa.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky had  augmented  their  population  to  nearly  thirty  thou« 
sand  souls.  Tha  people  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
completing  the  organization  of  civil  government,  and  were 
gathering  around  them  the  elements  of  foreign  intercourse  and 
domestic  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal  property,  as 
well  as  real  estate,  began  to  engage  the  energies  of  the  recent 
emigrants ;  towns  were  laid  off,  mills  and  factories  were  erects* 
ed ;  agriculture  and  trade  began,  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country ;  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  were  introduced,  and 
were  multiplying  abundantly;  and  all  began  to  enjoy  the  com- 
forts and'  luxuries  of  a  newly-settled  country. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  was  not  neglected.     Min- 
isters of  the  Grospel,  and  religious  teachers  of  every  sect  and 
creed,  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  emigration,  foumd  the  field 
*  a—  Aaorirwi  Picpew,  toL  i,  p.  S^ 

Vol.  n.— K 
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ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  were  not  few.  Socie* 
ties,  and  churches  were  organized  by  the  Presbyterians,  Meth* 
odists,  and  Baptists,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 
mother-churches  east  of  the  mountains.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  freely  dispensed  among  the  rising  generation. 

The  people  east  of  the  mountains,  released  from  a  long  and 
unnatural  war,  and  having  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
consequent  depression,  after  peace  had  been  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  sought  ease  and  fortune  in  the  West.  The  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  with  imprecedented  rapidity  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  roads  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville  were  traversed  by  continued  and 
successive  groups.of  emigrant  colonies,  with  their  long  lines 
of  family  wagons,  followed  by  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  necessary  appendages  for  agricultural 
Ufe. 

The  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Maysville,  had  already  become  a  frequented  route  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  older  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  comprised  in  thjg  counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Fay- 
ette. Simon  Kenton,  the  first  explorer  of  this  route,  had  re- 
turned from  his  ^  station''  on  the  waters  of  Salt  Jliver,  and  re- 
sumed his  tomahawk  improvement  made  in  1774.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1784,  he  commenced  a  block  house  and  other  build- 
ings for  a  settlement,  three  miles  from  Limestone  and  one  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  Ear- 
ly in  the  following -spring,  he  received  an  accession  of  several 
families,  and  thus  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
this  exposed  frontier.  For  several  years  subsequently  it  was 
known  as  **  Kenton's  Station."  The  town  of  Limestone  soon 
sprung  up  as  a  noted  point  of  debarkation  for  emigrants  ad- 
vancing to  the  central  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time  other  settlements  were  begun  in  other 
portions  of  the  present  county  of  Mason,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  year  following  that  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur  Fox,  and 
William  Wood  laid  ofi*  the  town  of  Washington.* 

From  this  time  habitations  began  to  multiply  in  this  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  Indian  hostilities  had  apparently  ceased. 

*  MDoMld'B  Sketcfaoi,  p.  250,  951. 
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** Lee's  Station,"  "Warren's  Station,"  and  "Clark's  Station" 
were  formed  about  this  time ;  and  emigrants,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  interior,  b^an  to  settle  upon  all  the  northern  branch- 
es  of  Licking. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN    HOSTILITIES  ON  THE  OHIO. PREDATORY   INCURSIONS   INTO 

KENTUCKY,  AND  PARTISAN  WARFARE. A.D.   1785  TO  1793. 

ArgwHenl. — ^The  Shawanese  resume  predatory  Incanions. — Indian  Horie-atealing.— 
Object  and  Extent  of  these  Depredations. — The  Gontinaance  of  them  proTokea  In- 
TBsionof  the  Indian  Coontiy  in  1786.~Planof  Campaign  under  General  Clark  and 
Cotonel  Logan.-— Cokmel  Logan  destroys  Scioto  and  Mad  Hiver  Towns. — (General 
Claris  advances  to  the  Wabash.— His  farther  Operations  Inistrated  for  Want  of  Sap- 
piiee. — A.  Mutiny  ensaes. — He  retama  inglorioos  to  Kentacky!— His  Bon  sets.— Vir- 
ginia eomes  to  his  Belief-r-The  Shawanese  commence  active  Hostilities.— Exposed 
Condition  of  Settlements  in  Mason  Coonty  in  1787. — Colonel  Todd  invades  the  Paint 
Creek  Towns.— Bimon  Kenton  as  a  Partisan  Warrior.— Emigration  in  1788.— Indians 
harass  the  Ohio  Frontier  of  Kentacky  and  Western  Virginia.— Depredations  and 
Murders  on  the  Ohio  from  1788  to  1790.— Population  of  Kentacky  in  1791.— Partisan 
Warfare  from  1790  to  1791.— General  Harmar's  Effi>rts  to  sappress  Indian  Hostilities. 
—The  Campaigns  ^  1790  and  1791  divert;  Hostilities  from  Ae  Kentucky  Frontier.->- 
Indian  Hostility  and  partisan  Warfare  in  Kentocky  renewed  in  179^^3,— Kenton 
makes  an  Incorsion  apon  the  Little  Miami,  and  enooonters  Tecnmseh. — Severe  night 
Skirmish  vriAk  Tecnmseh  in  1792.— Kenton  contina«s  his  partisan  Warfare  in  1793.— 
Makes  an  Inouvian  to  Paint  Creek.— Intercepts  and  kills  a  marauding  Party  of  In- 
dians  at  Holt* s  Creek  on  the  Ohio^  and  recovers  a  large  Nomber  of  Hocaes. 

[A.D.  1785.]  NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  treaties  had  been  formed 
and  ratified  with  the  principal  Indian  tribes  on  the  western 
frontier,*  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  as- 
sumed a  pacific  attitude,  there  were  parties  of  malcontents  who 
rejected  the  treaties,  and  continued  to  harass  the  settlements  of 
Kentucky  contiguous  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  and  only 
murder  perpetrated  in  Kentucky  by  the  Indians  in  1785  was 
in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  settlements  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  alarm  by  a  murder  and  outrage  committed  by  a  party 
of  Shawanese  malcontents  upon  the  person  and  habitation  of 
Elliott,  at  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  River*  Elliott  was  killed 
and  scalped,  his  houses  were  burned,  and  his  family,  escaping, 
were  dispersed  into  the  neighboring  settlements-f 

Although  incursions  by  marauding  parties  were  made  sub 
sequently,  it  was  not  with  the  design  of  collecting  scalps,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  "  stealing  horse  s**  from  the  settlements.     This 

Bee  cbap.  ix.  of  this  book, "  Indian  Eelatwns/'  fte.       t  Bauer's  Kentacky,  p.  1 40 
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18  one  of  the  feats  which  gives  distinction  to  the  warrior,  and 
entitles  him  to  the  character  of  a  brave.* 

The  object  of  the  savages  in  these  incursions  was  not  to 
create  alarm  and  terror  by  any  outrage  against  individuals, 
for  this  would  at  once  have  roused  an  armed  party  in  pursuit; 
but  their  object  was  simply  plunder,  and  to  supply  themselves 
with  horses,  and  to  deprive  their  late  enemies  of  the  valuable 
animals  which  had  made  their  incursions  so  terrible  to  the  In- 
dian country.  To  insure  success  in  this  line  of  operation,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  unperceived  through  the  country,  leav- 
ing no  certain  trace  of  their  inroad  except  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 

[A.D.  1786.]  These  depredations  had  annoyed  the  inhab- 
itants during  the  autumn  of  1785,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  they  had  become  more  frequent;  and  the  marauders  ex- 
tended the  field  of  their  operations.  At  first  a  party  of  two  or 
three  warriors  would  occasionally  penetrate  a  settlement  and 
secretly  retire  with  one  or  two  horses ;  but  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  at  different  points,  in  parties 
of  six,  ten,  and  twelve ;  and,  having  selected  some  secure  and 
retired  rendezvous  near  the  river,  they  would  distribute  them- 
selves in  parties  of  one  or  two,  penetrate  far  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  supply  themselves  with  horses,  which  were  taken 
to  the  general  rendezvous  and  left  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  while 
they  returned  to  secure  others.  So  soon  as  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  had  been  procured,  the  company  secretly  crossed  the 
river  with  theoK  and  made  all  speed  for  their  towns. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1786  these  depredations  be- 
came so  firequent  and  annoying,  that  the  settlements  were  seri- 
ously injured,  being  deprived  of  great  numbers  of  horses,  wiiich 
were  requisite  for  the.  agricultural  necessities  of  the  country. 
No  man  felt  safe  in  the  possession  of  his  property ;  for  the  wily 
savage  prowled  like  the  wolf  in  the  dark,  alike  unseen  and  un- 
heard, penetrating  the  remotest  settlements  and  visiting  every 
inclosure  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  against  which  no  precau- 
tion was  a  guarantee  for  the  security  of  property. 

*  Mr.  Wetmore  Myfl»  "tliera  is  a  small  difference  between  the  moral  fcnae  of  Ao 
•amge  and  the  white  mas."  "  The  nd  man  ia  esteemed  honorable  in  proportion  to 
the  nmnbcr  of  grand  larcenies  be  may  hkve  perpetrated ;  and  this  engag^ing  qnality  of 
bone<«teafing  it  esteemed  a  virtae  next  to  that  of  taking  scai^s.  An  Indiiw,  tbsre- 
toKt,  has  a  taUe  on  Us  war-dob  with  two  ooloaaas,  in  wbieb  be  entavm  in  bierogljphifls 
the  number  of  transactions  of  each  class,  which  are  to  render  him  illtostrions."  flee 
Wo6i»ra'»  Oasatlser  of  Missoorf»  pi  «9l 
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It  was  no  uncommoQ  occurrence  for  a  party  of  five  or  six 
Indians,  after  an  absence  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  return  to 
the  rendetTous  with  an  aggregate  of  ten  or  fifteen  borset  9 
sometimes  each  individual  would  bring  in  one  every  night,  vtk* 
til  their  complement  was  full.  It  was  no  unusual  exploit  for  a 
party  of  five  or  six  Indians  to  set  out  from  their  village,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements^  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence  of  ten  or  twenty  days,  to  return  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  Nor  was  it  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  single  oouft* 
ty  of  Kentucky  to  lose  one  hundred  horses  in  a  single  month. 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  depredations  been  carried 
a^nst  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia, 
during  five  years  previous  to  1701,  that,  from  estimates  based 
upon  authentic  information,  it  was  supposed  not  leas  than 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians^ 

It  was  ascertained  ttaX  the  most  active  agents  were  the 
Shawanese  malcontents  fi'om  the  towns  upon  the  head  waters 
of  Mad  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Minmi,  and 
fixffn  the  towns  on  White  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  Those  from  the  former  extended  their  incursions 
chiefly  to  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  and  upon  the  waters 
of  Licking  River,  while  the  latter  extended  their  operations 
DKWtly  to  the  settlements  on  Salt  River  and  its  head  waters. 

To  prevent  these  depredations,  and  to  intercept  the  move^ 
ments  or  discover  the  trail  of  these  marauding  parties,  each 
settlement  kept  out  in  active  service  one  or  more  scobts  or 
rangers,  as  had  been  customary  during  actual  hostilities.  These 
rangers  used  every  efibrt  to  discover  the  trail  of  such  parties, 
or  to  detect  any  ^  Indian  sign"  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country.  Yet  so  cautious  was  the 
wily  savage,  that  their  haunts  were  seldom  discovered,  unless 
where  they  had  concentrated  to  cross  the  river  oa  their  dn 
parture. 

The  marauders  at  length  infested  the  Ohio  River,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  family  boats  and  arks  were  continually  descending 
from  Fdrt  Pitt  to  difierent  points  along  the  Kentucky  shore. 
Occasionally  family  boats  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  occupants  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
fire  of  the  Indians  from  the  shore.-  At  length  it  became  haz- 
ardous for  solitary  boato,  unarmed,  to  descend ;  and,  for  safety 
and  mutual  defense,  emigrant  families  were  compelled  to  asso* 
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ciate  in  companies  and  descend  in  several  boats  together,  with 
a  full  proportion  of  expert  riflemen.  Subsequently,  it  became 
evident  that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the  remote  towns 
had  assembled  near  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  general  rendezvous 
west  of  the  river  marauding  parties  were  distributed  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  shore,  while  others  penetrated  to  the  remote 
settlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  the  Federal  government  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
conduct  partisan  incursions  into  their  country,  and  took  active 
measures  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  grounds  for  difficulty 
with  the  malcontent  Shawanese,  As  early  as  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1786,, a  council  had  been  convened  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Shawanese  nation  by  Generals  Richard 
Butler  and  Greorge  R.  Clark.  In  consideration  of  certain  ben- 
efactions and  presents  from  the  United  States,  the  Shawanese 
stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  marauding  incursions. 

But  the  malcontents,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  continued  their  incursions  and  their  depredations  on  the 
river,  with  increasing  frequency  and  audacity.  The  settlements 
north  of  Licking  River,  in  the  line  of  the  "  old  war-path,**  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  this  species  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
savages  continued  to  obstruct  the  river  commerce  and  the  ad- 
vance of  emigrants,  and  to  plunder  the  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior with  unremitted  perseverance. 

At  length  it  was  perceived  that  these  continual  aggressions 
were  prompted  and  instigated  by  British  traders  and  agents  at 
Detroit  and  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur-trade  in  the  North- 
western Territory  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  these  Brit- 
ish traders^  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which 
would  sound  the  knell  of  approaching  dissolution  to  their  mo- 
nopoly. A  state  of  active  hostilities  renewed  by  the  savages 
might  yet  defer  for  many  years  the  advance  of  white  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  fur-trade.  Such  were  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  at  other  points  south 
of  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1786  that  these  hostilities  be-» 
came  so  frequent  and  daring  that  a  recourse  to  arms  was  deem- 
ed the  only  mode  by  which  the  settlements  and  emigrants  upon 
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the  river  could  be  secured  from  continual  danger.  Murders 
had  already  been  frequenti  not  only  on  the  river,  but  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  the  people  of  Kentucky  became  clamorous  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

To  inflict  suitable  chastisement  upon  the  Shawanese  nation, 
it  was  resolved  to  invade  their  country  with  two  mounted  ex- 
peditions; one  against  the  eastern,  and  the  other  against  the 
western  portion  of  their  towns,  and  completely  to  ravage  with 
fire  and  sword  the  whole  country  from  the  Scioto  to  the  Wa« 
bash.  The  command  of  the  campaign  was  given  to  Greneral 
Clark,  whose  name  alone  carried  terror  to  the  savages.  Many 
of  the  officers  who  volunteered  to  serve  under  him  were  among 
the  first  military  men  of  Kentucky ;  and  among  the  private  sol* 
diers  were  some  of  the  most  fearless  backwoodsmen  in  all  the 
West. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  two  full  regiments,  or  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  were  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
in  two  divisions.  The  main  body,  under  Greneral  Clark  in  per- 
son, was  to  rendezvous  at  **  the  Falls,"  and  advance  across  the 
country  by  way  of  White  River  to  Vincennes,  at  which  place 
they  were  to  meet  their  supplies  forwarded  by  water.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  ravage  the  whole  country  upon  the 
head  waters  of  the  Wabash,  as  far  as  Tippecanoe  and  Eel 
Rivers. 

The  other  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Logan, 
was  to  advance  from  their  rendezvous  at  **  Kenton's  Station," 
three  miles  from  Limestone,  by  way  of  the  Little  Miami,  to  its 
sources*  and  thence  to  ravage  the  whole  country  from  the  Sci- 
oto westward  down  Mad  River  to  the  Great  Miami.* 

Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign  for  the  chastise- 
ment of  this  warlike  and  restless  nation*  To  accomplish  this, 
all  Kentucky  was  in  commotion,  and  all  were  emulous  in  ad- 
vancing the  preparations  which  were  to  render  it  one  of  the 
most  formidable  invasions  which  had-  ever  proceeded  from 
Kentucky,  and  one  which  would  strike  terror  into  the  remotest 
tribes.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  expedition  would  encoun- 
ter any  formidable  force  of  imbodied  savages  in  arms,  for  the 
troops  themselves  were  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  object  was  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  Shawanese  nation  for  the  many  murders  and  depredations 

*  M'Doiiald'fl  SketchM,  p.  250,  351. 
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committed  by  their  war-parties  and  marauders  by  destroying 
their  towns,  laying  waste  their  fields,  and  destroying  their  re- 
sources, and  breaking  up  their  settlements  within  striking  dis* 
tance  of  Kentucky. 

For  the  supply  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  nine  keel-boats 
were  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  dispatdied  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  .Wabash  for  Vincennes.  Such  was  the 
active  state  of  preparation  until  the  close  of  September,  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

On  the  first  of  October  Colonel  Logan  began  to  move  his  di- 
vision, consisting  of  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  Afler  a 
rapid  march  of  ninety  miles,  he  surprised  the  Indian  town  of 
Chillicothe^upon  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami.  Conducted 
by  Captain  Kenton,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  picked  men 
from  his  own  neighborhood,  such  was  the  celerity  and  precision 
of  his  movemetits  that  two  Indian  towns,  situated  one  mile  apart, 
were  simultaneously  surprised  by  two  separate  columns  of  his 
command.  A*  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
either  captured  or  killed  in  their  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
towns  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  extensive  fields  of  ripe 
com  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  ofi*their  future 
supplies.  The  few  who  escaped  gave  the  alarm  to  other  towns, 
from  which  the  savages  fled  with  great  precipitation,  leaving 
their  wigwams,  cabins,  and  fields  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders* 
Four  other  towns,  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  fields,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  country  east  and 
west  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
Mad  River,  was  ravaged  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  around; 
when  Colonel  Logan  and  his  victorious  companions  prepared 
to  return  with  their  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  slain  in  the  diflbrent  skirmishes 
was  about  thirty.  The  troop  lost  ten  men  killed,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded,  during  the  campaign.* 

But  General  Clark  was  less  fortunate.  After  a  circuitous 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Vincennes,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  he  found  his  supplies 
had  not  arrived,  having  been  delayed  by  extreme  low  water  in 
the  river.  His  further  advance  was  ttnavoidably  arrestM. 
Nine  days  was  he  compelled  to  remain  inactive  at  Vincennes, 
awaiting  the  tardy  arrival  of  supplies  for  his  men.    The  troops 

•  MDondd*!  SkefeheSi  p.  S51. 
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had  left  Kentucky  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  to  acquit  tbem- 
selves  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  Indian  towns.  Each  day  tended  to  damp  the 
military  spirit  of  the  men,  and  impatience  began  to  undermine 
military  subordination,  and  introduce  disaffection  for  the  ser- 
vice. A  few  days  elapsed,  when  the  continued  delay  of  the 
expected  supplies  placed  them  upon  short  allowance,  and  in- 
creased their  impatience  almost  to  mutiny.  Still,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  their  beloved  cominander  restrained  them  until 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  supplies.  But  the  arrival  was  a 
greater  disappointment  than  its  delay.  Inspection  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  pickled  beef  was  highly  tainted  from  the  excess- 
ive heat ;  scarcely  rations  for  three  days  remained  in  a  sound 
eondition,  and  the  hostile  towns  were  yet  distant  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  General  Clark  would  have  proceeded  in  his 
march,  and  quartered  upon  the  enemy ;  but  the  discpntent  of 
his  men  had  broken  out  into  insubordination,  and  many,  refus- 
mg  to  advance,  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Kentucky.  The 
iiiry  of  the  savage  they  could  encounter,  but  the  more  appalling 
form  of  famine  they  would  not  meet,  and  they  refused  to  ad- 
vancou* 

In  vain  the  veteran  commander  and  the  successful  leaderi 
^in  the  most  persuasive  terms  of  entreaty,"  implored  the  mu- 
tineers to  advance  to  the  enemy's  towns.  At  length  a  body 
of  three  hundred  men,  encouraged  by  dome  officers  of  rank, 
r^ardless  of  the  honor  of  the  soldier*  or  the  disgrace  of  an 
inglorious  retreat,  retired  from  the  expediticm. 

With  little  more  than  half  his  original  force,  General  Clark 
advanced  toward  the  Indian  towns,  and  after  several  days 
of  fruitless  search  for  Indiana,  who  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  formidable  preparations  against  them,  he  returned  to  the 
Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  unmerited  dis- 
grace which,  for  the  first  time,  had  rested  upon  his  arms.t 

Such  had  been  the  effect  of  inaction  to  undisciplined  troops, 
although  naturally  courageous,  and  commanded  by  the  most 
extraordinary  military  genius  of  his  day.  For  want  of  timely 
supplies  a  brave  army  was  dissolved,  and  the  conqueror  of 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  returned  ingloriously  from  an  enter- 
prise which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  would  have  surmounted 
without  an  effort. 

•  Sea  Batlef'a  Keotacky,  p.  151,  ISS.  t  Idem. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  division  of  the  expe- 
dition seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain  of  1778,  at  he  began  to  feel  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  the  neglect  of  his 
native  state,  which  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  early 
toil  and  suffering.  In  his  many  efforts  for  the  defense  of  the 
unprotected  settlements  during  his  most  vigorous  period  of  life, 
he  had  become  involved  in  liabilities  for  money  which  his  re- 
sources did  not  enable  him  to  pay  ;  and  his  creditors,  regard- 
less of  the  high  claims  which  he  had  upon  their  forbearance, 
began  to  oppress  him  with  legal  coercion.  At  length,  har- 
assed by  vexatious  lawsuits  and  oppressive  executions  for  the 
recovery  of  money  which  had  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  he  became  stripped  of  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
landed  estate,  and  was  left  poor  and  destitute. 

General  Clark  was  a  native  of  Albemarle  county  in  Virginia* 
He  was  early  engaged  in  defense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Virginia,  and  served  as  a  captain  under  General  Lewis  in  the 
campaign  to  the  Scioto,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  **  the  Point.*'  For  tlie  first  eight  years  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence,  he  was 
the  life  of  all  defensive  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  Virginia.  His  campaign  against  Kaskaskia 
in  1778,  and  against  Vincennes  in  1779,  for  fortitude,  daring 
intrepidity,  and  miUtary  skill,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  war,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  most  limited  resources. 
In  his  defense  of  Kentucky  he  shed  a  lustre  over  the  chivalry 
of  that  state,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Virginia  triumphantly  to 
the  Mississippi.  To  testify  the  exalted  regard  entertained  for 
her  hefo,  she  had  presented  him  with  two  swords,  and  at  last, 
when  old  age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  him,  the  bounty  of 
his  native  state  was  extended  to  him  as  a  support  for  his  de- 
clining years.* 

*  To  the  braior  of  Virginia,  althoogh  abe  failed  anitably  to  rewird  him  for  hia  many 
aervicea,  or  to  ahield  him  againat  the  daima  of  public  crediton,  ahe  did  not  deaert  him 
in  the  darkeat  hoar,  when  poverty  and  old  age  had  borne  him  down.  She  bad  repea^ 
ediy  testified  her  exalted  eatimate  of  hia  aenricea ;  bat  hia  neceaaitiea  rtfqoired  aome- 
tbing  more  than  eaapty  honora.  In  September,  1779,  the  Qarerom  of  Virginia,  aatbor* 
ised  by  the  Legialatare,  preaented  Colonel  Clark  an  elegant  swocd  in  token  of  gratitad« 
for  bia  extraordinary  aenricea  and  gallantry.  Several  yeara  afterward,  baraaaed  fcr 
daima  created  for  the  public  aervice,  and  atripped  of  hia  property  for  pablic  debts, 
amarting  under  the  anguish  of  the  injuatice  of  hia  atate,  and  the  ingratitude  of  hia 
eoantry,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  indignantly  broke  this  aword  in  pieces  and  threw  it  from 
him,  disdaining  to  posaesa  the  empty  mockexy  of  ha  wvonga.    Sobaeqaently,  in  the 
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[A.D.  1787.]  This  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country 
served  only  to  exasperate  that  fierce  and  vindictive  nation. 
They  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities  against  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kentucky  frontier.  During  the  winter  and 
succeeding  spring  they  infested  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio, 
as  well  as  those  more  remote,  with  their  marauding  and  war 
parties,  which  did  not  confine  their  operations  exclusively  to 
the  capture  of  horses,  but  exerted  themselves  also  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  efforts  against  the  en- 
emies of  their  race. 

Such  was  the  frequency  of  these  murders  and  depredations 
during  the  summer  of  1787,  throughout  the  couiities  of  Mason 
and  Bourbon,  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  compelled  to 
congregate  in  ^  stations"  and  forts,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  ex* 
posure  to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurking  savage.  The  whole 
country  was  again  in  a  state  of  actual  Indian  war ;  the  labors 
of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were  safe 
only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the  Ohio 
River  was  under  a  state  of  savage  blockade.* 

Impatient  of  this  insecure  state  of  the  settlements.  Captain 
Kenton  proposed  to  lead  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country^ 
and  retaliate  upon  the  hostile  towns  of  the  Scioto.  Early  in 
the  autumn,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  and  Major  Kingston, 

jetr  1813,  the  Legiilatore  of  Virginia,  lynipatfaizing  with  him  in  hii  miifbrtimM,  in 
toiiken  of  their  esteem  and  gratitude,  Toted  him  another  iword,  with  proper  emblems 
and  devices,  to  be  presented  by  die  goremor.— See  Butler's  Kentnclqr,  Appendix,  p. 
480,  and  437-439.  General  Clark  lived  several  years  afterward,  in  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity, his  only  dependence  being  his  pension  from  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  half-pay  of- 
ficer, amoanting  to  foar  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

*  The  renewal  of  active  hostilities  by  the  Indians  at  this  time  was  the  result  of  in- 
stigation and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  British  authorities  of  Csaada.  In  1786,  Presi- 
dent Washington  dispatched  Baron  Steuben  as  commissioner  to  Sir  Frederic  Haldi> 
mand,  Qovemor  of  Canada  at  Q,uebec,  folly  authorized  to  receive  possession  of  the 
ncxtiiwestem  posts,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  But  the  govern- 
or informed  the  baron  that  the  posts  would  not  be  surrendered ;  he  also  refused  to  fur- 
nish him  with  passports  for  the  prosecution  of  his  journey  to  Detroit  The  same  winter 
a  grand  oonacil  of  die  northwestern  tribes  was  assembled  at  Detroit,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  delegates  from  the  Six  Nations,  the  Hurons,  OttawAj,  Miamis,  Shawanese,  Chip- 
pewas,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Cherokees.  At  the  council  convened  in  Decem- 
ber were  the  British  agents  M'Key,  EUiott,  Simon  Oirty,  and  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenzie, 
"dressed  and  painted  in  the  Indian  style."  At  this  oooncil  the  Indians  were  urged  to 
unite  their  efforts  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  American  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio ; 
and  Sir  Alexander,  just  from  his  exploring  tour  through  remote  northern  tribes,  assured 
them  that  their  red  brethren  north  of  the  Lakes  were  ready  to  join  them  in  resisting  the 
American  claims.  They  also  had  assnranee  of  the  aid  and  countenance  of  his  Britannia 
majesty.  To  give  them  more  eflScient  aid,  a  new  British  fort  was  soon  afterward  erect- 
ed upon  the  Mwime«*  just  below  "liie  Bapids."— See  Laaman's  Histoty  of  Michigan. 
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united  with  Captain  Kenton  in  organizing  an  expediticHi  of 
three  hundred  mounted  riflemen  for  the  destruction  of  the 
towns  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek.  From  their  rendez- 
vous, near  Kenton's  Station,  the  troop  proceeded  toward  the 
Shawanese  towns.  Crossing  the  Ohio  at  Limestone,  they  ar* 
rived,  after  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  at  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  north  fork  of  Paint  Creek,  which  they  surprised 
and  destroyed,  aft^r  killing  several  Indians  and  capturing 
some  prisoners.  -The  couhtry  for  many  nnles  round  was 
ravaged,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  corn  were  destroyed.  After  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  the  troop  returned  wi^out  the  loss  of  a 
man.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  1788 ;  the  sava- 
ges became  more  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty,  making  frequent 
attacks  upon  emigrants  descending  the  river*  as  well  as  upon 
any  parties  of  scouts  or  rangers  with  whom  they  came  in  col- 
lision. 

Yet  emigration  to  Kentucky  did  not  cease.  The  settlements 
of  Mason  and  Bourbon  counties,  although  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  continued  to  augment  ^their  population  by  the  numer- 
ous arrivals  of  emigrant  families,.who  erected  new  stations  for 
their  own  security,  or  united  with  the  occupants  of  older  sta- 
tions for  mutual  defense.  To  intercept  the  war  parties  in  their 
advance  or  retreat,  armed  detachments  were  distributed  near 
certaia  frequented  routes ;  and  in  several  instances  parties  of 
savages  were  overtaken  and  dispersed,  while  their  stolen  horses 
Were  recovered. f 

In  the  partisan  warfare  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements,  no 
man  was  more  active,  or  took  a  more  prominent  part,  than 
Captain  Simon  Kenton. 

At  one  time  a  hiarauding  party  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians 
bad  established  their  rendezvous  within  a  few  miles  of  Ken- 
ton's Station,  until  they  had  collected  their  complement  of 
horses.  Kenton  undertook  to  discover  their  trail,  and  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  retired  with  their  booty.  With  a  party  of 
hunters,  he  set  out  and  discovered  their  trail  and  crossing- 
place  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust  Creek.  Crossing 
the  Ohio,  he  pursued  their  trail  for  several  miles  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  animal  instinct,  and  late  in  the  evening  came  upon 

**  If 'DoDtld'f  Skalohet,  p.  89S.  t  Umn,  p.  893. 
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the  fresh  trace,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  •  Cautiously  concealing  his  men  until  dark,  he  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  onset  upon  their  encampment  The  In- 
dians, alarmed  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  ignorant  of  the 
number  of  the  assailants,  fled  precipitately  at  the  first  fire« 
leaving  one  of  their  number  killed,  all  their  camp  equipage, 
some  of  their  guns,  and  all  their  horses.  The  party  returned 
home  in  triumph,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  settlement.* 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  ;  and  the  recent  incursions  by  the  mounted 
riflemen  had  induced  many  firom  other  tribes  to  make  com* 
mon  cause  with  the  Shawanese.  They  were  willing  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  advance  of  the  white  settlements,  and  to  pro- 
long  their  own  national  existence ;  and  the  more  now,  since 
the  white  population  was  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Harmar  and  Fort  Washington. 
Hence,  strong  hostile  parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble 
their  eflTorts  for  harassing  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  for  arresting  the  descent  of  emigrants. 

To  effect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  commit- 
ted upon  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for 
Kentucky,  descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the 
rifle  while  floating  in  their  family  arks  and  covered  barges» 
were  exposed  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  of  warriors 
lurking  upon  the  shores,  and  ever  ready  to  attac;kf  decoy,  or 
pursue  any  unprotected  or  unguarded  boats.  Yet  the  river 
was  continually  thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  de>- 
scending,  mostly  in  strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats, 
bargees,  and  every  species  of  river  craft,  freighted  with  femi* 
lies,  goods,  agricultural  implements,  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
of  all  kinds,  for  their  future  residences.  Did  any  one  of  these 
become  separated  from  the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  ap^ 
proach  the  shore,  or  attempt  to  make  a  landing,  the  eye  of  the 
wily  savage  was  upon  them ;  and  if  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle 
did  not  carry  death  to  the  pilot,  or  others  on  deck,  it  was  be- 
cause be  contemplated  a  wholesale  capture  and  massacre  by 
a  successful  ambuscade.  Was  any  party  of  emigrants  too 
strong  for  open  attack,  the  wily  Indian,  firom  his  conoealmeat 
on  shore,  with  lus  rifle  deliberately  picked  off,  one  by  one, 

*  If 'DoBiOtfi  SketehM,  p.  MS. 
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those  who  incautiously  exposed  their  persons  aboYe  the  decks. 
Did  a  party  of  them  haYe  occasion  to  go  on  shore  for  fire- 
wood, to  kill  the  game  which  presented  on  the  bank,  or  to  give 
their  stock  temporary  freedom  from  the  narrow  prison  of  the 
boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  oYening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking  saYage, 
from  his  coYert,  cautiously  obserYed  every  movement,  and  so 
planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a  sure  and  easy  capture,  or 
a  slaughter  of  the  whole. 

[A.D.  1789.]  While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks, 
others  were  incessant  in  their  roaming  incursions  through  the 
settlements,  waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neigh- 
borhood, lurking  as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence, 
watching  every  family  spring,  .ensconced  in  every  corn-field 
and  near  every  cross-road,  patiently  waiting  whole  days  and 
nights  for  the  approaching  victim. 

Although  the  **  Northwestern  Territory"  had  been  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  the  Federal  authorities  were 
nominally  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it;  although  several  mil- 
itary posts  had  been  established  on  the  western  bank,  the  dep- 
redations and  incursions  of  the  savages  were  unrestrained. 
Avoiding  the  fortified  places  and  military  stations,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity,  they  passed  on  to  feeble  settle- 
ments and  unprotected  neighborhoods,  where  scalps  and  plun- 
der were  easily  obtained,  and  where  caution  and  cunning  se- 
cured an  easy  victory. 

The  hostije  incursions  into  the  Kentucky  settlements  in  1789 
commenced  early  in  March,  and  were  continued  occasionally 
until  May,  when  they  became  frequent  and  alarming.  These 
parties  consisted  chiefly  of  warriors  from  the  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  branches  flowing  into  the 
Scioto  and  Great  Miami,  and  the  field  of  their  operations  was 
the  whole  range  of  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  from  Fort  Har- 
mar  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  August  there  had  been 
thirteen  persons  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Jefferson,  besides  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  the  county  of 
Nelson,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  be- 
sides twenty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  and  twenty-five  horses 
stolen.  In  Madison  county,  one  person  had  been  killed  and 
three  wounded,  and  ten  horses  stolen.    In  Bourbon  county. 
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two  persons  had  been  wounded  and  fifteen  horses  stolen.  In 
Mason  county,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  forty-one 
horses  stolen.  In  Woodford  county,  one  boy  had  been  kill- 
ed and  several  horses  stolen.  Many  oth^r  harassing  depre- 
dations of  less  note  had  been  perpetrated  by  lurking  par- 
ties of  savages,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  region  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and 
apprehension.  Parties  of  Indians  often  penetrated  unperceiv- 
ed  into  the  very  heart  of  Kentucky,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  Ohio.  In  Woodford  county,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
two  men  were  fired  upon  bjr  a  party  of  Indians,  but  escaped 
with  the  loss  of  one  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle.  On  the  night 
succeeding,  the  same  party  stole  eleven  horses  in  that  vicinity. 
A  party  of  men  next  day  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and, 
having  overtaken  them,  killed  two  of  them,  and  recovered  most 
of  the  horses.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  party  of  Indians  in 
ambuscade  captured  six  negroes.  Having  retreated  half  a 
mile  with  the  captives,  and  fearing  pursuit,  they  tomahawked 
four  of  them,  and  the  other  two  escaped.  Two  of  those  who 
were  left  for  dead  finally  recovered.  The  same  party,  on  the 
following  night,  stole  a  number  of  horses,  with  which  they  fled 
across  the  Ohio.  Next  day  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Johnson,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  followed  them 
to  the  Ohio  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami.  Here  part  of  the  company  returned ;  but 
twenty-six  of  them  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  continue 
the  pursuit.  Having  followed  their  trail  about  twelve  miles 
further,  they  came  upon  the  Indians,  encamped  at  a  salt  lick. 
By  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack  in  two  divisions,  the  In- 
dians were  at  length  routed,  and  forty  horses  were  recovered. 
Lieutenant  Johnson  lost  two  men  killed  and  three  wounded.* 
Other  parties  of  Indians  had  penetrated  the  settlements,  and 
served  to  keep  up  alarm  and  apprehension  among  the  fron- 
tier people;  and  occasional  murders  and  depredations  were 
continued,  with  but  little  intermission,  until  checked  by  the 
severity  of  winter.  In  December  the  Indians  killed  three  men 
within  twelve  miles  of  Danville,  at  "Carpenter's  Station,'Vand 
five  others  on  Russell's  Creek,  besides  some  who  were  wound- 
ed and  escaped.f 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indian  AJ^ain,  voL  i.,  p.  64,  folio  edition, 
t  Idem,  p.  86. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  same  predatory  warfare  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier,  ex* 
tending  as  far  south  as  the  month  of  the  Big  Sandy. 

[A.D.  1790.]  The  year  1790  opened  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  extensive  series  of  depredations  and  murders  upon  the  em* 
igrants,  who  were  advancing  in  great  numbers  to  Kentucky 
and  to  various  points  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  Riven 

In  January*  a  family  boat  or  covered  barge,  with  ten  per<- 
sons  on  board,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  only  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Limestone.  Nine  oY  the  pers<His  were  killed,  and 
their  dead  bodies,  scalped,  were  afterward  found  in  the  boat 
One  woman  was  taken  captive. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  party  of  fifty  desperadoes, 
chiefly  Shawanese,  with  a  few  Cherokees,  stationed  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  operations  more  successfully. 

From  this  rendezvous  they  continued  for  several  weeks  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  besides  dispatching  occar 
sional  scalping  parties  into  the  frontier  settlements  for  mur- 
der and  plunder.  Not  a  boat  could  pass  without  receiving  a 
volley  from  their  rifles  when  stratagem  and  deception  fiuled 
to  bring  them  to  shore.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
crews  and  commanders  of  boats,  they  had  one  or  more  white 
captives,  who  were  made  to  present  themselves  as  objects  of 
distress,  to  decoy  boats  to  their  relief,  while  the  Indiana  laid 
concealed  ready  to  kill  those  on  board,  and,  when  practicable, 
to  capture  the  boat.  By  this  device  they  succeeded  in  decoy- 
ing several  boats  to  shore,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

On  the  20th  of  March  they  attacked  and  captured  the  boat 
of  John  May,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  with  six  persons  on  board. 
May  and  one  other  person  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  taken 
captive.  Next  day  an  open  purogue,  with  six  men,  was  ascend- 
^  ing  the  river,  when  the  Indians  fired  upon  it  and  kiUed  every 
soul  on  board.* 

About  the  last  of  March  a  party  of  Indians  captured  and  car- 
ried off  three  persons  from  Brashear's  Creek,  near  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio.  A  few  days  afterward  they  killed  two  men  while 
working  a  field  in  the  same  vicinity.    About  the  same  time  a 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affaxn,  toL  i,  p.  86,  87. 
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party  of  Indians  from  the  Wabash  captured  a  boat  laden  with 
salt  at  the  mouth  of  Salt  Riveit  having  killed  and  scalped  three 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  cargo.* 

A  short  time  previously  two'  men  had  been  killed,  and  one 
woman  and  five  children  taken  captive,  in  Kennedy's  Bottom, 
on  the  Ohio,  twenty-ifive  miles  above  Limestone.  On  the  2d  of 
April,  Colonel  Ward,  from  Greenbrier,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral family  boats  from  the  Monongahela,  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  the  same  place.  One  man  was  killed  ;  the  remain- 
der, accelerating  their  fli^t  by  the  abandonment  of  one  boat 
and  its  contents  to  the  enemy,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the 
others,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  after  a  severe  chase 
of  two  hours. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Colonel  George  Thompson,  in  company 
with  three  family  boats,  was  attacked  near  the  same  place  by 
the  same  Indians.  Afler  failing  to  decoy  the  boats  ashore, 
they  manned  a  barge,  which  they  had  captured,  with  thirty 
warriors,  and  set  out  in  vigorous  pursuit.  To  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  families  on  board,  two  boats  were  abandoned,  and 
the  hands  transferred  to  Colonel  Thompson's  barge,  in  which, 
with  the  oars  double-manned^  they  at  length  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing their  escape,  afler  a  vigorous  chase  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
Indians,  despairing  of  successful  pursuit,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  to  take  possession  of  the  boats  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  boats  thus  lost  contained  twenty-eight  horses,  a 
large  amount  of  household  furniture,  besides  dry-goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.t 

On  the  18th  of  April,  it  being  Sunday,  a  company  of  defense^ 
less  women  and  children  returning  from  preaching  at  Hartford 
Town  to  a  station  on  Rough  Creek,  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  killed  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped^  One  old  woman  was  tomahawked 
and  scalped  alive,  and  her  daughter  was  carried  off  captive. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May,  nine  miles  above  Limestone,  a  barge 
containing  sixteen  persons,  including  an  officer  and  eight  regu- 
lar soldiers,  in  company  with  goods,  household  furniture,  and 
horses,  was  captured  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians  from  the 
Scioto.  Five  persons  were  murdered  m  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  three  escaped,  and  eight  were  taken  captive.]: 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  J^airs,  ydL  i,  p.  8&  t  Idem.  p.  60. 

I  Idem,  p.  S6. 
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Soon  afterward  the  Indians  captured  two  boys,  who  were 
hunting  near  **  Loudon's  Station,"  on  the  head  waters  of  Dren- 
non's  Lick  Creek.  On  the  23d  of  May  the  Indians  fired  upon 
a  company  of  unarmed  people  i^tuming  from  church,  near 
Clear  Creek;  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot;  one  young 
woman  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  after  having  been  driven  ten 
miles  on  foot,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  was  tomahawked  and 
scalped.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  Ohio  River 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790.  Nor  were  these  all: 
many  murders  and  outrages  upon  other  portions  of  the  settle- 
ments must  be  omitted,  lest  the  enumeration  become  tedious. 

To  suppress  these  hostilities  on  the  Ohio,  General  Harmar, 
early  in  April,  had  sent  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  General 
Scott,  to  surprise  and  capture  this  band  of  desperadoes,  whose 
camp  was  not  far  from  the  Scioto  ;  but  the  detachment  failed 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Indians  eluded  pursuit  as  e^ 
fectually  as  so  many  wolves,  and  the  detachment  returned  to 
Limestone,  bringing  four  Indian  scalps  as  their  only  tropfaies.t 

During  the  whole  summer,  volunteer  compames  and  scout- 
ing parties  had  been  in  motion  along  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
detachments  had  be^  sent  occasionally  from  Fort  Harmar  and 
Fort  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  any  Indian 
camps  that  might  be  found  within  striking  distance  of  the  settle- 
ments. The  activity  with  which  these  defensive  movements 
were  made  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  Kenhawa,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  operations  of  the  hostile  bands  from 
Kentucky  to  the  settlements  of  Western  Virginia  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Monongahela. 

Western  Virginia. — On  the  19th  of  September,  a  party  of 
Indians  penetrated  into  the  country  within  nine  miles  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harrison  county,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  four 
persons,  and  captured  four  others.  On  the  22d,  they  killed  a 
woman  and  two  children,  and  burned  the  house.  The  same 
night,  in  that  vicinity,  they  burned  another  house,  firom  which 
the  family  had  just  escaped.  The  same  party  continued  in 
that  region  for  several  days,  committing  like  depredations,  un- 
til the  28th  of  September,  when  they  departed,  having  stolen 

*  Americui  State  Fvptn,  JiMm  40mrt,  p.  90, 91. 
t  Id«m,  p.  91.    AUo,  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  190. 
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eleven  liOFses  firom  that  couaty*  and  having  killed  a  large  nuD»* 
ber  of  hogSy  cattle,  and  sheep. 

JLanhawa  county  did  not  escape.  Several  persons  >irere 
killed*  and  others  who  escaped  bad  been  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Several  negroes,  and  more  than  twenty  borsesi 
bad  been  stolen^  besides  other  depredations  near  Point  Pleas* 
ant  and  Charleston.  Such  had  been  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
diaas  upon  the  northwestern  frontier  befi>re  the  Federal  govern* 
ment  would  consenl  to  abandon  fruitless  negotiation  for  the 
hat  resort  of  nations. 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  population  of  Kentuekyt  by  the  close  of 
the  year  1790,  had  increased  to  more  than  eighty  thousand 
souls.  The  whole  country  for  two  years  wais  in  a  state  of  exr 
eitement  and  military  parade  in  defending  her  own  frontier,  and 
in  giving  aid  to  the  expeditions  ol  the  Federal  government  un» 
der  Generals  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  against  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  northwestern  territory**  Botb  of  these  expeditions  ter- 
minated disastroudy  to  the  American  arms,  and  brought  vo 
permanent  telief  to  Kentucky.  Yet  they  served  in  some  de- 
gree to  divert  their  attention  and  thcar  operations  from  the  set- 
tlements east  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the  people  of  Ken* 
tucky  enjoyed  a  temporary  respit  from  alarms  and  dangers  at 
home,  although  many  of  her  citizens  were  engaged  in  the  can^ 
paigna  which  withdrew  the.  seat  of  war  from  the  Ohio  River  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  B\A  this  respit  was  of  short 
duration ;  for  after  the  disastroua  campaign  of  General  St  Clairt 
the  Indians,  elated  by  their  late  successes,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities with  increased  vigor  upon  the  exposed  populaticm  pf 
Kentucky,  but  especially  in  the  counties  of  Mason,  Bourbon, 
Nelson,  and  Jefferson. 

[AJ>*  1793.]  These  settlements  were  defended  by  volun- 
teer detachments,  which  patrolled  the  country  in  every  direc* 
tion,  to  observe  any  Indian  movements  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed. Sometimes  a  bold  spirit  of  partisan  warfare  led  voluptary 
detachments  to  pursue  the  trail  of  the  Indians  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  settlements  to  the  region  north  of -the  Ohio^  Of  these 
partisan  leaders,  none  were  more  persevering  and  more  daring 
than  Captain  Simon  Kenton.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  excursions  in  which  be  was  engaged  in  the  year  1792 
was  against  a  party  of  warriors  conmianded  by  the  Sfaawanesa 

*  See  cliAP-  XL,  "Indian  Wan  and  Militaiy  OperatiaDi  of  tlip  United  States,"  to. 
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chief  Tecumsehr  vfho  subsequently  becatne  one  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  warriors  of  his  nation  and  age. 

To  avenge  themselves  upon  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Little 
Miami,  whose  incursions  and  depredations  had  become  exceed- 
ingly harassing  to  the  settlements,  none  was  so  fit  as  Captain 
Kenton.  With  a  volunteer  compimy  of  thirty-seven  men,  all 
excellent  hunters  and  woodsmen,  young,  bold,  cautious,  and 
trained  by  himself  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indian 
marauders,  which  had  retired  from  the  settlements  with  a  large 
number  of  horses.  Following  their  trail  across  the  Ohio  and 
advancing  up  the  Little  Miami,  he  discovered  ^  signs"  of  his 
near  approach  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  East  Fork, 
about  a  mile  above  the  present  town  of  Williamsburg,  in  Ham- 
ilton county,  Ohio.  Concealing  his  company  from  observa- 
tion, he  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  camp,  in  company  with 
three  excellent  marksmen,  among  whom  was  Cornelius  Wash- 
bum,  whose  pulse  was  as  regular  and  whose  nerves  were  as 
steady  while  taking  aim  at  an  Indian  as  if  he  were  practicing 
at  the  target,  and  who  had  never  failed  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  intrepid  soldier.  Aii  Indian  on  horseback,  hunting  for 
deer,  with  his  horse-bell  open,*  was  approaching  in  the  dis- 
ttoce.  Kenton,  concealing  himself  and  his  companions,  di- 
rected Washburn  to  shoot  the  Indian  so  soon  as  &irly  within 
reach  of  his  rifle.  The  savage  advanced,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, until  he  had  reached  an  open  place,  when  Kenton,  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  gave  a  signal  with  his  voice.  The  Indian 
instantly  halted  to  discover  whence  the  sound,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, at  the  crack  of  Washburn's  rifle,  he  fell  to  the  ground  a 
lifeless  corpse.  Such  are  the  artifices  mutually  practiced  by 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 

Kenton  and  his  companion  remained  stationary,  while  Wash- 
bum  and  a  comrade  advanced  cautiously  along  the  trail  to 
make  further  observations.  A  few  hundred  yards  brought 
them  within  hearing  of  a  large  number  of  horse-bells,  indica- 
tive of  the  Indian  camp,  near  which  the  horses  were  feeding. 
With  the  utmost  circumspection,  Washburn  quickly  retired  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  his  captain.     A  council  was  immedi- 

*  The  Indiaxis  have  a  beH  attached  to  each  bone,  to  facilitate  their  search  fixr  them 
when  at  Urge  in  the  woods.  If  a  deer  hear  the  foimd  of  a  horve-befl  in  Ae  ibreit,  in- 
■tead  of  flying,  he  will  stand  witii  wonder,  and  gaxe  steadily  at  the  horse  to  which 
it  is  attached,  while  the  hunter  is  enabled  to  take  deUfaerate  aim. — Kenton.  See 
McDonald's  Sketofaea,  fto. 
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ately  held  for  the  arrangements  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing conflict  Having  determined  upon  the  time  for  attack, 
Kenton,  in  company  with  Washburn,  advanced  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy. 
He  discovered  their  encampment  on  the  second  bottom  of  the 
creek,  comprising  a  large  number  of  linen  tents  and  markees ; 
the  number  of  Indians  he  could  not  discover. 

Believing  the  savages  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  might  result 
from  the  panic  and  confusion  of  a  night  attack.  The  evening 
was  cloudy  and  drizzly,  and  the  night  would  be  dark  and  quiet. 
Pursuit  can  not  be  made  in  the  night ;  and  as  he  might  need 
the  protection  of  the  night  ibr  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
would  be  asleep  and  unprepared.  At  the  appointed  time, 
Kenton  led  on  his  little  band  cautiously  and  silently  toward 
the  sleeping  host.  So  well  had  this  advance  been  made,  that 
they  were  undiscovered  when  within  ten  paces  of  the  line  of 
encampment  and  tents.*  Divided  into  four  equal  parties,  with- 
in striking  distance,  at  a  signal  from  Kenton  each  man  at  the 
first  fire  silenced  a  warrior,  and  rushed  with  terrific  yells  to- 
ward the  tents.  The  alarm  was  general  and  the  confiision  in- 
stantaneous. Those  who  had  escaped  the  first  fire  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  tents ;  but  the  assailants  were  too  few  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  tents.  The  Indians  ral- 
lied boldly,  and  returning  to  the  unoccupied  tents,  seized  their 
arms,  and  returned  the  fire  with  much  animation.  The  war- 
riors from  another  encampment,  on  a  lower  terraced  flat,  which 
had  not  been  discovered  in  the  first  reconnoisance,  now  came 
to  the  aid  of  ^their  friends,  when  Kenton,  surprised  at  their 
numbers,  and  perceiving  an  attempt  to  surround  him,  ordered 
a  speedy  retreat,  after  the  skirmish  had  continued  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  retreat  was  continued  without  delay  until  they 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  safety.f 

In  this  perilous  enterprise  only  one  man,  John  Barr,  was 
killed,  and  one  captured  by  the  Indians,  Alexander  M'Intyre, 
who  was  executed  by  them  next  day.;];  The  Indian  loss  in 
this  skirmish,  as  was  ascertained  subsequently  from  a  white 

«  WDooM'a  Sketchef,  p.  954,  955.  f  Idem,  p.  956. 

t  Idea,  p.  957. 
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man  living  among  them,  was  about  thirty  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  whole  number  of  savages  was  about  two  hun- 
dred, of  whom  some  were  women. 

After  the  first  alarm,  they  were  rallied  and  brought  back  to 
the  contest  by  a  ieariess  chief,  who  inspired  courage  wherever 
he  moved.  This  was  the  undaunted  Tecumseh,  afterward 
king  of  the  Shawanese.  This  war  party  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
courage  of  their  chief  m  checking  the  flight,  and  in  rallying 
them  by  his  authority  and  example,  they  would  have  been  rout- 
ed by  less  than  one  fourth  of  their  number  of  ^  hunters  from 
Kentucky." 

The  tents  and  markees  in  possession  of  this  party  were 
doubtless  those  which  had  been  lost  by  Harmar  and  St.  Clair 
in  their  disastrous  defeats  in  179a  and  1791. 

The  next  important  partisan  enterprise  within  the  limits  of 
Kentucky  was  conducted  by  Captain  Kenton.  In  June,  1798, 
a  party  of  Indians  had  attacked  and  captured  **  Morgan's  Sta- 
tion," from  which  they  had  retired  rapidly  across  the  Ohio  to 
their  towns  upon  the  Yoctangee,  or  Paint  Creek.  Captain  Ken- 
ton immediately  raised  a  party  of  thirty  men,  and  moved  rap- 
idly across  the  country  to  intercept  them  near  the  Scioto. 
Having  reached  Paint  Creek  at  /'Reeve's  Crossings,**  he  dis- 
covered the  ''  fresh  signs"  of  a  large  party  of  Indians.  Pur- 
suing the  trail  down  the  creek  until  close  upon  them,  he  halted 
his  party,  and,  in  company  with  Michael  Cassady,  proceeded 
to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  camp.  He  found  the  Indians  en- 
camped upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  three  fires ;  many 
Were  carousing  and  singing,  with  other  indications  of  mirth 
and  conscious  security.  Having  viewed  their  position,  he  de- 
ferred the  contemplated  attack  until  just  before  daylight  next 
morning.  It  was  made  in  three  opposite  directions,  and  dar- 
ned forward  with  a  vigorous  assault  by  three  divisions  of  ten 
men  each.  The  Indians  were  routed  in  great  consternation, 
with  the  loss  of  four  warriors,  including  a  white  man  who  had 
been  captured  when  a  child,  and  who  to  all  appearance  was 
an  Indian.  Kenton  and  his  troop  reached  home  in  safety,  hav- 
ing lost  only  one  man,  Joseph  Jones,  in  the  assault.* 

Incursions  by  marauding  parties  still  continued  occasionally 

*  WDoDBid'M  Sketchef,  p.  95$»  950. 
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to  annoy  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  Kenton  was  ever 
ready  to  engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise  connected  with 
the  defense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  regular  spies  had  dis- 
covered the  trail  of  twenty  Indians,  who  were  advancing 
through  the  country  in  quest  of  horses  and  plunder,  and  it  fell 
to  Kenton's  lot  to  raise  a  company  for  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  depredators.  With  a  party  of  seven  men,  among 
them  Cornelius  Washburn,  he  crossed  at  Limestone,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river  to  Holt's  Creek.  Here,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  he  found  the  Indian  canoes  concealed  in  the 
bottom,  and  withdrawing  his  men  to  the  opposite  side,  he  pa- 
tiently awaited  the  return  of  the  Indian  marauders,  with  their 
horses  and  plunder.  On  the  fourth  day  three  Indians  returned 
with  six  horses,  which  they  drove  across  the  river.  After  the 
horses  had  been  passed  over,  the  Indians  raised  one  of  the  ca- 
noes and  followed  them.  As  the  canoe  approached  the  shore 
where  Kenton's  party  laid  in  ambush,  perceiving  that  one  of 
them  was  a  white  man,  he  directed  his  men  to  spare  him.  The 
first  fire  killed  both  Indians  as  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  the  white  man  refused  to  be  taken,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  self-defense.  His  ears  were  slit, 
his  nose  bored,  and  he  otherwise  possessed  the  marks  of  an  In- 
dian. On  the  same  day,  four  hours  afterward,  two  more  In- 
dians and  one  white  man,  with  five  horses,  arrived,  and  the 
horsed  were  crossed  over  in  like  manner.  Another  canoe  was 
raised,  and  the  whole  party  passed  over  in  it  As  they  ap- 
proached the  shore,  one  simultaneous  discharge  killed  every 
soul.* 

During  the  night  the  main  body  of  the  party  arrived,  with 
thirty  horses  stolen  from  Bourbon  county,  and  gave  a  signal  by 
hooting  like  owls.  The  signal  not  being  answered  from  the 
opposite  side,  suspicion  was  awakened,  and,  after  a  cautious 
reconnoissance,  one  Indian  silently  swam  the  river,  and  ap- 
proached in  the  rear  of  the  ambuscade.  Suddenly  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  party  by  three  deep  and  long  yells,  when,  in  his 
native  tongue,  he  warned  them  of  the  lurking  danger,  and  bade 
them  escape  for  their  lives,  for  a  party  of  white  men  were  in 
ambuscade.  The  words  were  well  understood  by  Kenton  and 
several  of  his  men,  who  were  familiar  with  the  Indian  tongue. 
At  the  signal  the  Indians  fled  precipitately  in  the  dark,  leaving 

*  If 'Donald's  Sketchei,  p.  MO. 
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all  their  horses  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  one 
hour  a  detachment  of  militia  from  Bourbon  county  arrived,  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  daring  and  perilous  encounters 
to  which  the  frontier  settlers  have  been  exposed  in  innumer- 
able instances. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE**  DISTRICT  OF  KBNTaCKT,''  FROM  1788 
UNTIL  ITS  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  AS  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT STATE. ^A.Di  1783  TO  1794. 

Argument. — BetroBpect  of  the  political  Condition  of  the  DiBtrict — Oansei  for  political 
Diaoontent — Th^  People  deaire  an  independeBt  State  Govemmenfc^-vfVrt/  Conven- 
tion in  1784. — Second  Conyention  in  May,  1785. — Third  Convention  recommended. — 
Great  Bmigration  to  Kentacky  in  1786. — ^Improved  Condition  of  the  Kentucky  Set- 
tlementa  in  1786.— Meaaarea  adopted  by  die  tliitd  Conventioii.^Action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia  LegiaUtore  in  favor  of  Separation. — Reqoiaite  Action  by  Kentucky  unavoida- 
bly delayed. — Fourth  Convention  appointed  for  Angoat,  1787. — ^Firat  Newspaper  in 
Kentacky. — ^Agricoltaral  and  oonmiercial  Prosperity  in  1787.— Navigation  of  the  Mia- 
aiaaippi  commenced. — F^itk  Convention  held  in  September,  1787. — Sixik  Conventioo 
in  July,  1788. — Diversity  of  political  Sentiment — Political  Partiea. — ^Action  of  the 
aixth  Convention. — ^Prominent  Men. — Corresponding  Action  of  the  Virginia  Leg^ 
iiUtQie.— Final  Action  of  this  Conventum,  and  Application  ftir  Aaaent  of  Coogteaa. 
— Aaaent  of  Congreas  granted  Febroary  4th,  1791. — Boandariea  of  the  new  State. 
— ^First  State  Governor  and  Legislature  convened  Jane  4th,  1793,  for  ihe  organi- 
zation  of  State  Government — Canaea  of  the  ptotracted  delay  of  Separation.— A  new 
Experiment  in  Politica]  Philosophy.— Notice  of  political  Parties^— Foreign  Inflneooe. 
— Spanish  Intrigue. — Increasing  Trade  with  New  Orleans. — The  flactaating  Policy 
of  Spain  with  regard  to  the  Navigation  of  the  Misaissippi. — Genefs  Inferigae  for  the 
Invasion  of  Loaisiana  in  1793-94.— iMeaanrea  taken  by  tbd  Federal  Goveniment  to 
suppress  the  contemplated  Invasion. — Reluctance  of  Governor  Shelby  to  interfere  in 
the  Flans  of  Genet — ^Increasing  Population  of  Kentacky  in  1794. — New  Coonties 
organized. — ^Kentucky  levies  for  the  Campaign  in  the  Northwestern  Teiritoiy. — ^Ad* 
vantages  derived  by  Kentucky  fix>m  Treaties  of  London  and  Madrid.— Last  Efibfti 
of  Spain  to  detach  Kentucky  from  the  Union. — Progressive  Wealth  and  Popula- 
tkm  of  Kentucky.— Governors  of  Kentacky. 

[A.D.  1788.]  The  political  relations  of  Kentucky  had  al- 
ready become  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  as  well  as  inconveni- 
ence and  danger,  to  the  people.  Removed  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital,  their  dependence  upon  Virginia  was  like  that 
of  a  remote  province,  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  strangers, 
too  remote  to  appreciate  their  wants  or  their  grievances.  Such 
was  the  tardy  intercourse  between  them  and  the  state  govern- 
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ment,  that  months  often  elapsed  before  they  could  communi- 
cate with  the  executive  authorities  relative  to  civil  or  military 
aflkirs.  They  had  a  representation  in  the  Legislature,  but  it 
.was  that  of  an  isolated  colony,  and  not  of  an  integral  portion 
of  a  great  whole ;  they  had  organized  county  courts,  with 
regular  quarterly  sessions,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  and 
persons  charged  with  such  criminal  offenses  as  were  punisha- 
ble by  fine  and  imprisonment;  they  might  adjudicate  civil 
cases  involving  an  amount  not  exceeding  twenty-five  shillings; 
but  for  capital  offenses  there  was  no  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction short  of  the  state  capital,  and  the  prisoner,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  witnesses  must  travel  by  land  five  hundred 
miles  to  Richmond,  with  delays  and  expenses  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  oppressive  to  all  who  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  superior  courts.  In  appeal  cases  the  same  difiiculties  pre- 
sented, and  the  same  delays  were  unavoidable. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  was  es- 
teemed fortunate  if  an  order  from  the  executive  of  the  state 
reached  its  destination  in  Kentucky  in  less  than  three  months ; 
and  military  commanders  were  often  unable  to  obey  instruc- 
tions, based  upon  certain  emergencies,  before  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  In  April,  1781,  Governor  Jeffer- 
son issued  an  order  to  Colonel  Clark,  directing  a  military  ex- 
pedition into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  order  wap  not  re- 
ceived at  ''the  Falls"  until  the  11th  of  July.  3ut  delays  of 
this  kind  were  viewed  as  trivial  inconveniences  compared  to 
other  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  of  the  "  District 
of  Kentucky"  labored,  as  to  their  civil  and  military  organiza- 
tion, during  her  colonial  dependence  upon  Virginia.  They 
had  been  compelled  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  their  own 
unaided  exertions  for  defense  against  the  (Combined  savages  of 
the  northwest 

Amid  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  the 
continued  dangers  which  surrounded  all  the  settlements,  their 
chief  defense  proceeded  from  their  own  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  protection  of  their  firesides  and  families.  A  few  state 
troops,  in  small  detachments,  were  occasionally  sent  to  re-en- 
force a  post  or  station,  or  to  aid  in  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
Indian  country ;  but  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  essential 
jservice  in  protecting  the  country  was  rendered  by  individual 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  without  the  authoiity  of  the  state, 
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and  without  any  legal  claims  upon  her  for  remuneration.  The 
operations  for  the  conimon  defense  fell  unequally  and  oppress- 
ively  upon  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  state  was  reluctant  to 
assume  and  remunerate  expenses  incurred  for  priyate  enter* 
prise  against  the  Indians.* 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  drawn 
forcibly  to  the  imperfection  of  their  military  organization  in  the 
autumn  of  17^4.  Martial  lat^  had  now  ceased  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  civil  authorities  resumed  their  supremacy^  Impress- 
ments for  the  public  service  could  no  longer  be  enforced  with 
impunity.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  military  parade  and 
martial  law  had  prevailed,  and  citizens  had  mostly  retired  to 
the  private  walks  of  life,  to  reinstate  their  exhausted  resources* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumor  represented  a  contemplated 
invasion  of  Kentucky  by  the  hostile  Cherokees  from  the  8outh. 
The  settlements  were  thrown  into  excitement  and  alarm,  and 
Colonel  Logan  was  urged  to  organize  aif  expedition  to  in- 
vade the  Cherokee  towns.  After  due  reflection  and  advice,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  isolated  community  of  Kentucky  pos^ 
sessed  no  legal  authority  or  military  jurisdiction  competent  for 
the  organization  of  a  military  expedition  against  the  savages. 
Accordingly,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  invite  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  the  whole  district  during  the  succeeding 
month,  to  take  into  consideration  the  important  subjects  of  po- 
litical interest  then  agitating  the  district,  in  view  of  legisla- 
tive relief  to  this  portion  of  the  state.  This  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville,  and  after, a  short  session  adjourned,  having 
adopted  a  written  circular  to  each  militia  company  in  the  dis- 
trict, recommending  the  election  of  one  delegate  from  each 
company,  to  meet  in  convention  at  Danville  on  the  27th  of  De- 
cember following,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  worthy  of  consideration.  The  delegates,  twenty-five 
in  number,  convened  accordingly ;  Samuel  M'Dowell  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  Todd  clerk.  After 
a  session  of  two  days,  during  which  business  was  ^  conducted 
with  great  decorum,"  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

During  the  session  there  had  been  a  free  interchange  of 
opinion  upon  the  important  subjects  connected  whh  the  pros- 
perity of  ''the  District.''  To  some  it  was  evident  that  many 
of  their  grievances  might  be  removed  by  suitable  tegislation  on 

*  Batfer*!  Kentucky,  p.  117. 
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the  part  of  Virgiiiia ;  bat  to  others  it  was  erident  that  the 
grievances  of  greatest  magnitude  grew  out  of  the  remote  dis- 
tance of  the  state  capital  fixmi  the  district,  and  that  these 
were  evils  which  could  be  removed  onI]r  by  a  separation  of  the 
difltrict  from  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  its  erection  into 
an  equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed*  and,  by  a  large  majority,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  expressive  of  their  sentiments  ''in  ^vor  of  apply- 
ing for  an  act  to  render  Kentucky  independent  of  Virginia." 
Yetf  not  having  been  delegated  for  a  purpose  so  radically  af- 
fecting the  political  condition  of  their  constituents,  the  conven- 
tion determined  to  do  nothing  more  than  offer  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion  for  the  consideration  of  the  people  at  large.* 

[A.D.'1785w]  The  convention  suggested  the  propriety  of 
electing  other  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  assembled  at 
Danville  on  the  third  Monday  in  May  following,  and  that  these 
delegates  be  elected  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of 
^separation  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.'* 

The  canvass  for  the  April  elections  opened  by  a  full  and' 
general  discussion  of  the  question  of  separation,  and  all  those 
delegates  who  advocated  a  separation  were  returned  to  the 
next  convention,  which  assembled  on  the  28d  of  May,  1785.  A 
large  majority  of  the  former  delegates  having  been  re-elected, 
the  organization  of  the  deliberative  body  was  unchanged. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  great  decorum  to  the  im- 
portant task  assigned  them.  The  delegates  comprised  a  fair 
representation  of  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  the  district ;  for 
the  people,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  had  selected  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, of  known  talent  and  integrity.  During  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  meetings  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  their 
discussions. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  was  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  the  sense  of 
the  whole  number  of  delegates,  vix. : 

**  Resolved  unanimously^  as  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  Assembly  praying  that  this 

*  Oa  &ii  fofajaet.  Mr.  BvtlM^f  aoooimt  of  tfae  praoeedJ]^  of  the  convention  ii  to  ez- 
coedxn^ly  ooofaie^  and  obscare,  that  it  defiot  human  acamen  to  onravel  or  to  explain 
fail  narrative.^^ee  Batler'a  Kentucky,  p.  148-151 ;  164-187;  and  174-181.  AUo,  Mar- 
dian'f  Kentdoky,  toL  i.>  p.  194, 1»S. 
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district  may  be  ostablidhed  into  a  state,  separate  from  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  convention  had  also  recommended  the  election  of  an- 
other convention,  to  be  assembled  on  the  second  Monday  of 
August  following  at  Danville,  ^  to  take  under  their  further  conr 
sideration  the  state  of  the  district,"  and  suggesting  the  propri- 
ety of  electing  the  new  delegates  upon  the  ^'  principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  of  property  or  territory ;"  thus  discarding  a 
principle  which  had  obtained  in  Virginia  from  the  old  colonial 
usages.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Kentucky  toward  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion»  had  laid  out  a  new  county,  designated  as  the  county  of 
Nelson.  This  county  had  been  duly  organized  early  in  the 
spring,  and  comprised  all  that  portion  of  Jefferson  county  which 
laid  south  of  Salt  River  and  north  of  Green  River.  The  dis- 
trict was  now  comprised  in  four  counties,  each  embracing  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  people,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
convention,  had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  from  the  different 
counties,  according  to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained 
from  the  muster-rolls  and  other  records,  which  afforded  an 
approximate  estimate.  No  census  had  as'  yet  been  taken  in 
Kentucky,  although  the  number  of  people  at  this  time  must 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

According  to  the  basis  of  population  adopted,  the  following 
ratio  of  representation  was  selected  for  the  new  convention, 
viz. :  to  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Nelson,  each  six  delegates ; 
to  Lincohi,  ten  delegates ;  to  Fayette,  eight  delegates.  Thus 
the  convention,  representmg  the  four  counties  of  the  district,  was 
to  consist  of  twenty-four  delegates.  Nearly  all  the  former  del- 
egates were  re-elected,  and  the  deliberative  body  was  organr 
ized  as  before. 

The  result  of  the  August  convention  was  the  adoption  of 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  praying  for  **  a  sep- 
aration from  the  commonwealth,"  and  the  adoption  of  the  draft 
of  an  address  for  circulation  among  the  people. 

The  address  to  the  people  was  an  able  statement  of  the 
views  entertained  by  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  policy 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  obtaining  from  the  parent  state 
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a  legalized  separation,  and  an  independent  system  of  state  gov- 
ernment. It  also  recommended  the  election  of  delegates  to 
another  convention,  to  be  assembled  twelve  months  from  that 
time,  in  order  to  be  fully  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  object  of  this  course  viras 
to  give  the  people  of  the  district  generally  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  important  question  maturely,  and  enable  them 
more  fully  to  iappreciate  the  advantages  of  separation,  after  the 
whole  matter  had  been  fiilly  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia, 
as  well  as  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

The  petition  of  the  convention  was  laid  befbre  the  executive 
of  the  state  for  his  consideration  previous  to  its  formal  intro- 
duction to  the  legislative  bodies. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  all  the 
western  portions  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  augment- 
ing rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  old  settlements  east  of  the. 
mountains.  The  Ohio  River  was  thronged  with  families  de* 
scending  in  boats,  barges,  and  Kentucky  arks,  freighted  with 
their  movable  effects,  comprising  household  furniture,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  goods  and  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  do- 
mestic stock  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  all  destined  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants  which  were  arriving  almost 
daily,  were  many  men  of  talent  and  enterprise ;  many  had  been 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  sought  ease 
and  competence  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Kentucky,  where 
they  constituted  valuable  accessions  to  the  ypung  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  Some  of  the  emigrants  were  from  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  portion  were  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey. 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  spring  of  ]786  opened  with  an  increase 
of  emigration  to  the  West,  and  to  Kentucky  especially.  Among 
those  who  had  arrived  during  the  past  year  was  Colonel  James 
Wilkmson,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army, 
a  man  of  fine  address,  of  great  talent,  and  of  untiring  industry 
and  enterprise ;  qualities  which  never  fail  in  the  West  to  receive 
from  the  people  the  highest  appcnntments,  and  the  most  hon- 
orable political  preferment,  as  a  mark  of  popular  confidence. 
Colonel  Wilkinson  had  been  an  active  officer,  and  served  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Washington,  Gates,  Wayne,  and  St. 
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Clair,  and  was  the  associate  of  Generals  Morgan,  Mercer,  and 
Schnyler ;  he  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Saratoga,  and  Ticonderoga,*  In  Kentucky,  he  became  an  en- 
terprising merchant,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Cumberland  River,  as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orlecins. 

Heretolbre  the  whole  western  country  on  the  Ohio  south  of 
Pittsburgh  could  not  boast  a  single  newspaper  or  periodicaL 
The  circular  address  to  the  militia  companies  in  December, 
1784,  was  in  manuscript  copies,  as  was  also  the  address  of  the 
convention  to  the  people  in  August,  1785.  One  of  these  was 
posted  up  in  each  county  seat 

Previous  to  the  year  1784,  the  great  business  of  the  colony, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  settlements,  was  military  ser- 
vice and  military  preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  carry  invasion  into  the  heart  of  the.  enemy's 
country.  Now  the  arts  of  peace  had  begun  to  appear,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  began  to  employ  the  industry  and  enter* 
prise  of  many  valuable  citizens,  «nd  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  either  for  use  or  speculation;  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  filling  the  country  north  of  Lickii^  as  fax 
as  the  Ohio  River. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  convention 
focnd  the  whole  country  involved  in  the  excitement  and  parade 
of  a  military  campaign  for  the  chastisement  of  the  Shawanese 
nation,  whose  war  parties  had  been  for  several  months  com- 
mitting a  succession  of  murders,  depredations,  and  outrages 
upon  thb  extensive  frontier.  The  people  were  determined  to 
inflict  summary  punishment  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
most  active  measures  were  now  in  progress  throughout  all 
the  settlements;  public  attention  was  greatly  absorbed  in 
preparations  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Indian  country 
from  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 
Many  of  the  ddegates  elect  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  ardu- 
ous labots  of  the  contemplated  campaign* 

Owii^g  to  this  circumstance,  the  convention  failed  to  secure 
a  full  attendance  of  the  members,  and  after  a  short  session  it 
adjourned.  The  sense  of  the  conV^ention  was  fully  expressed 
in  a  resolution  reported  by  George  Muter,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  subject  had  been  referred*    This  resolu« 

*  Se«  WHkiBMart  Memoin,  pttiim. 
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tioa  declared  that  *^  it  wa»  the  m£^pai«a6fe  duty  of  the  converir 
Ham  to  make  application  to  the  General  Asaembfy  at  the  ensuing 
eeBsianfor  an  act  to' separate  this  district  from  the  present  gorh 
emment  forever^  on  terms  honorabk  to  hoth^  and  injurious  to 
neither^* 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  another  to  the  people  of  the  district,  both 
written  by  General  James  Wilkinson  in  a  style  of  dignity,  beau- 
ty, and  energy  of  language  heretofore  unknown  in  the  public 
proceedings  of  Kentucky. 

'  Chief-justice  George  Muter,  and  the  attorney-general,  Harry 
Innes,  were  instructed  to  present  and  sustain  the  petition  before 
the  next  session  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.! 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  the  counties  of 
Bourbon,  Mercer,  and  Madison  were  erected  and  properly  or- 
ganized under  the  authority  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in- 
creasing the-^number  of  counties  in  the  district  to  seven.  The 
county  of  Bourbon,  indicative  of  Spanish  influence  and  par- 
tialityv  was  districted  from  Fayette ;  the  counties  of  Mercer  and 
Madison  were  laid  off  from  LincoUi  county. 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  G^aieral  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  re- 
ceived the  petitk>n  and  address  of  the  convention  with  due  con- 
sideration, indicative  of  that  liberality  and  generous  sentiment 
which  has  always  characterized  the  ''  Old  Dominion."  An  act 
of  the  Legislature  provided  that,  at  the  next  election  in  Augu3t, 
five  representatives  from  each  of  the  counties  should  be  elected 
by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  that  the  xQjf^ 
resentatives  so  elected  should  meet  and  determine  whether  it 
be  expedient,  and  the  will  of  the  people,  that  the  district  of 
Kentucky  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  state. 

The  act  provided  further  that  these  representatives,  if  they 
approved  of  a  separation,  should  appoint  a  day,  subsequent  to 
the  first  of  September,  1787,  when  the  authority  of  Virginia 
should  cease  over  the  district,  provided  that  Congress,  prior 
to  June  1st,  1787,  should  assent  to  said  separation,  and  release 
Virginia  from  her  Federal  obligations  arising  therefrom,  and 
also  agree  to  admit  Kentucky  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent state.;]; 

Meantime,  political  embarrassments  and  Indian  disturbances 
had  interfered  with  the  action  of  Kentucky  on  the  subject,  until 

•  Baaw"!  K«iitacky,  p.  148.  t  Idem,  p.  149.  %  Idem,  p.  150. 
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it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  United  States  previ- 
ous to  the  first  of  June,  1787.  Thus  the  former  act  of  Virginia 
stipulating  that  condition  became  null  and  void.  Yet  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  freely  assented  to  the  desired  separation, 
provided  the  new  convention,  to  convene  in  August,  1787, 
should  consent  to  the  separation  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds. 
Hence  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  State  of  Virginia.* 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  political  views  and 
political  communications  by  manuscript  circulars,  that  public 
meetings  and  public  discussions  became  the  most  obvious  mode 
of  operating  upon  the  public  mind.  This  difficulty,  however, 
was  removed  soon  after  the  convention  of  August,  1787,  by 
John  and  Fielding  Bradford,  citizens  of  Lexington.  These 
men,  although,  not  practical  printers,  determined  to  issue  a 
weekly  paper,  imd  on  the  18th  of  August  the  ^  Kentucky  Ga- 
zette," in  the  shape  of  a  small  demy  sheet,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance. Their  stock  of  type  being  small  and  imperfect,  sev- 
eral deficiencies  were  supplied  by  wooden  type  cut  from  dog- 
wood.t  Thus  commenced  the  second  newspaper  published  on 
the  Ohio,  about  fifteen  months  after  the  **  Pittsburgh  Gazette,** 
which  was  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  interest  began  to  attract 
the  public  attention  in  Kentucky.  As  early  ar  the  year  1786, 
the  people  perceived  the  necessity  of  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  proper  ouUet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  their  flourishing  settlements.  The  agricultural  produce 
was  abundant,  and  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana  presented  a 
rich  market  for  their  enterprise ;  but  Louisiana  was  a  foreign 
province,  and  the  duty  imposed  upon  American  commerce  de- 
scending the  Mississippi  was  exorbitant,  and  the  commercial 
regulations  were  highly  oppressive.  The  rich  market  for 
American  produce  was  thus  withheld ;  or  the  people,  m  the 
excessive  exactions  levied  upon  their  property,  saw  themselves 
robbed  of  one  half  of  their  profits.  The  subsequent  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  thrown  in  the  way  of  American  trad»  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  the  result  of  a  settled  policy  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  ultimately  in  the 
western  people  an  alienation  of  feeling  from  the  Federal  Union, 

*  BaHer,  p.  150, 151.  t  t^Bm,  p.  les,  164. 
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and  a  consequent  idlianoe  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish 
crown. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  fifth  convention  assem* 
bled  at  Danville.  The  decision  was  unanimous  m  favor  of  sep- 
arating the  ''  District"  from  the  parent  state,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  Congress,  relative  to  the  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  State  of  Kentucky."  The  convention  provided^  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  .convention,  clothed  with  authority  ''  to  adopt  a 
ferm  of  state  government,  and  to  frame  and  establish  a  state 
Constitution  for  the  proposed  state." 

Thus  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred,  al- 
though conceded  by  Virginia,  until  the  session  of  Congress, 
which  was  the  last  under  the  old  confederation.  This  Con- 
gress declined  to  take  any  decided  action  in  the  case,  prefer- 
ring to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  new  administration  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Thus  the  definite  legislation  of  Virginia 
was  again  deferred  another  year. 

[A.D.  1700.]  The  population  of  Kentucky  in  the  last  three 
years  had  greatly  augmented  by  emigration  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  from  North  Carolina  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap.  According  to  a  census  taken  during 
the  year  1790  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Kentucky^  comprising  nine  counties,  had  an  aggregate  pop^ 
ulation  of  73,677  persons,  of  whom  61,103  were  free  whites,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  slaves  and  free  people  of  color.     i 

About  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  whites,  and  two 
thirds  of  the  slaves,  were  emigrants  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder were  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina.* 

Various  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  organization 
of  the  government  under  that  Constitution,  delayed  any  definite 
action  relative  to  the  separation  of  Kentucky  until  the  year 

*  MunfaaU'f  Kentacky,  vol.  i.,  p.  441.  The  tide  of  emigration  to  Kentacky  had  been 
remarkably  strong  for  two  years  previoos  to  1790.  By  a  register  kept  at  Fort  Haimar, 
at  the  moQth  of  Maskingam,  it  appeared  that  in  twelve  months,  comprising  portions  of 
the  years  1788  and  1789,  twenty  thousand  persons  of  all  descriptions  had  descended  the 
Obio  in  eight  hnndred  and  fifty  boats  of  all  kinds,  containing,  also,  six  hundred  wagons» 
seven  thousand  horses,  three  thousand  cows,  and  nine  hundred  head  of  sheep.  The 
gireatest  portion  of  this  immense  emigration  was  moving  fixr  Kentucky.— See  Hohnea'a 
Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  370. 

Vol.  II.— M 
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1789,  after  the  election  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution.  Of  course  no  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress could  be  obtained  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress;  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  final  separation  of  Kentucky 
was  deferred  for  two  years  more.  It  was  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod, when  disappointment,  delay,  and  uncertainty  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  political  prospects  of  Kentucky,  and  when  her 
numerous  talented  statesmen,  who-  were  ambitious  of  taking 
their  rank  in  the  new  order  of  things,  were  impatient  of  politi- 
cal distinction,  that  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Governor-general  of  Louisiana  was  set  on  foot  for  encour- 
aging disaffection  in  the  western  people,  preparatory  to  a  sep- 
aration and  allismce  with  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

{A.D.  1791.]  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  con- 
troversy between  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  state, 
the  I^egislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  nature 
of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, provided  that  the  district  of  Kentucky  should  become 
**  separate  from,  and  independent  oi^  the  State  of  Virginia,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  1792." 

The  question  as  to  the  admissioYi  of  Kentucky  had  been  pre- 
sented before  Congress  by  President  Washington,  With  a  strong 
recommendation  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  bad  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
rising  state,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  securing 
to  the  western  people  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  4th  of  February  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 
wbich  provided  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Feder- 
al Union  as  an  independent  state.  This  act  authorized  the 
election,  in  December  following,  of  a  convention  authorized  to 
form  and  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approbation  of  Congress.  The  convention  elected  under  this 
authority  convened  at  Danville  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
following.  They  proceeded  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and  af- 
ter a  session  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  had  completed  their 
labors,  and  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1792,  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  members.*  It  was 
soon  promulgated,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 

*  Manball,  yoL  i.,  p.  395-419. 
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[  A«D.  1 792w]  The  boundaries  of  the  new  state,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  and  ratified  by  Congress,  were 
IS  foilowa :  On  the  north,  the  Ohio  Riyer,  from  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  River :  on  the  east.  Big  Sandy 
Creek,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  mouth  of  Knox  Creek,  on  Tug 
Pork ;  thence  the  top  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  to  the  line 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  Grap:  on  the  ^outh,  the  line 
of  Virginia,  running  due  west  from  Cumberland  Gap,  as  desig- 
nated by  Dr.  Walker  in  1780,  to  Tennessee  River:  on  the 
west,  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  of  boundary  on  the  east 
was  established  by  commissioners,  subsequently  appointed  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Qp  the  fourth  day  of  June,  the  governor  and  Legislature 
elected  under  the  new  Constitution  assembled  at  Lexington. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  the  first  governor  elect.  T^e  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Alexander  S.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Robert  Breckenridge  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  Grovem- 
or  Shelby,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  VirginiOt 
delivesred  his  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.* 
Thus  commenced  the  state  government  under  the  first  Consti^ 
totion.  The  Legislature  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  government,  creating  the  requisite  offices,  and 
making  the  necessary  appointments.  Such  ^as  the  beginning 
of  the  separate  political  existence  of  the  State  of  Kentucky! 
the  first  new  state  in  the  West. 

On  the  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  strong  oppositi<m  to  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  the  Union  had  manifested  itself  in 
Congress  as  early  as  the  year  1788,  when  the  subject  was  first 
laid  before  that  body.  This  opposition,  no  doubt,  gave  en 
couragement  to  the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Guardoqui,  in  his 
plans  for  separating  the  western  people  firom  the  Atlantic 

*  Until  the  aAniniitrttioa  of  Thomas  Jd&noo,  the  inteiooane  beiween  the  Prail- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  Congress,  as  well  as  between  the  state  governon  and 
their  respective Legislatnres,  was  by  a  formal  address,  delivered  in  person,  foUowed  by 
a  formal  response  and  reply.  This  mode  of  intercoorse,  a  telle  of  the  monarofaieal  usa- 
ges of  the  royal  goveniors,  although  calcalated  lor  die  ookmies  of  a  splendid  monarchy, 
was  rery  inconvenient  for  the  business  intercourse  of  a  simple  fimn  of  Republican  gor- 
emment,  and  not  unfrequently  gnre  rise  Co  a  premature  agitation  of  publio  measures, 
or  the  oommittal  of  the  legislatiire  bodies  to  the  approbation  of  measures  before  ttey 
bad  been  fairiy  undefstood  or  properly  investigated.  Hence  Mr.  Jeffenon  first  intro- 
duced the  present  mode  tS  intercourse  by  written  message,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  state  goTemors.^See  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  SIS. 
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States,  and  the  formation  of  independent  states,  in  alliance 
with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown.* 

Many  in  Kentucky  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  forcible 
separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  without  her  con 
sent ;  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  expected  aid  from 
Spain,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  Federal  government  would 
have  resisted  any  illegal  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority were  uniformly  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  and  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  par^it  state,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
government.  Hence  the  preliminary  application  to  Congress 
in  1788. 

The  case  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  state  from  territory  previously  embraced 
within  the  organized  limits  of  a  sovereign  state ;  hence  the  ex- 
periment of  separation  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  did 
not  clearly  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  road  to  a  voluntary  and  legal  independence  from  the  states 
of  the  Union  was  an  untried  experiment,  an  unexplored  route 
to  the  Federal  and  state  politicians.  But  since  the  way  has 
been  explored  by  Kentucky,  the  mode  for  amicable  and  legal 
changes  in  the  state  sovereignty  has  become  plain  and  easy, 
and  the  retrospect  scarcely  perceives  a  cause  for  former  em- 
barrassmentf 

In  organizing  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government,  James  Brown  was  appointed 'first  Secretary  of 
State,  and  George  Nicholas  Attorney-general.  John  Brown 
and  John  Edwards  were  elected  first  Senators  in  Congress. 
Inferior  and  superior  courts  were  organized,  and  commission- 
ers for  locating  the  state  capital  were  appointed,  who  soon  se- 
lected the  present  site  of  Frankfort  as  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  state.:t 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  aggregate  population  of  the  state  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  tide  of  emigration  to 
this  delightful  region  had  not  abated  since  1788,  and  every 
year  continued  to  add  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  settle- 

"  BuUer'f  Kentaclgr,  p.  173.  f  Idem,  p.  180. 

X  Robert  Todd,  John  Edwards,  John  AQex^  Henry  Lee,  and  Tbomaa  Kennedy  were ' 
oomnuMionen  for  locating  the  stete  capital  A  *'  Court  of  Appeak"  waa  organised, 
oonsiating  of  one  chief-justice  and  two  associate  Jadges.  The  first  Court  of  Appeals 
consisted  of  George  Motor,  chief  juUiee,  and  Beajamin  Sebastiaa  and  Caleb  Wallac(% 
auociatejudgei.—%ee  Botler,  p.  3l9i  S13. 
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ments  spreading  rapidly  from  the  sources  of  Green  River  ta 
thdse  of  the  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  population  had  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  Towns  had  grown  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Lexington  already  had  a  population  of  about  one 
thousand  souls.  Danville  and  Louisville  were  thriving  towns, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  each.* 

H^e  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  dissensions  of  political  partfes  and  the  foreign  intrigue 
which  had  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Isolated  and  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  the  old 
confederacy  in  all  their  Indian  wars ;  cut  ofi*  from  trade  with 
the  East  by  natural  obiltacles ;  deprived,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Spanish  intendant  of  Louisiana^  from  trade  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, their  only  and  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  product, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  alliance  With  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain ;  harassed  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
property  by  Spanish  commandants,  and  encouraged  by  Span- 
ish intrigue  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
unable  to  afiford  them  redress  or  to  obtain  for  them  the  privi- 
leges of  navigation  which  their  peculiar  situation  demanded, 
it  vras  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky should  have  entertained  very  strong  predilections  for 
the  old  confederation.  Engaged  Mrith  their  own  difficulties, 
and  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  felt  but  little  interest  in  the  election  which  had  taken 
place  in  1788  for  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  confederation.  After  the  installation  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  government  was 
able  to  extend  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  what  might  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  union  with  the  older  states. 

During  this  crisis,  England  and  Spain  were  anxious  specta- 
tors, awaiting  the  result  of  the  political  contest  which  agitated 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  Both  these  powers  viewed  Ken- 
tacky  as  a  pri^e  almost  within  their  grasp.  Great  Britain  still 
occupied  the  posts  of  Detroit,  M aumee,  and  other  points  south 
of  the  lakes,  which  gave  her  virtual  possession  of  the  North- 
western Territory^  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
River.     Spain  possessed  and  occupied  the  whole  of  Louisiana 

*  Imlay't  Americt,  p.  160. 
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and  West  Florida,  embracing  all  the  region  we^t  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi,  as  well  as  its  eastern  bank  for  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Besides  tha9,  she  bad  asserted  a  daim  to  the 
whole  eastern  bank  up  to  the  mouth  oC  the  Ohio»  and  h^ 
taken  possession  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  her  Indian  treaties. 

Through  the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces  and  their 
agents,  both  these  courts  were  intriguing  to  produce  a  separa* 
tion  from  the  United  States.  A  spirit  of  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  had  nearly  matured  into  a  pretext  for 
the  invasion  of  their  respective  and  contiguous  provijqces  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana.* 

During  the  summer  of  1790,  Doctor  Connolly,  who  had 
been  a  British  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  was  now  a  citizen  of  Quebec,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  honored  Kentucky  with  a 
visit.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  fine  address,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  closing  up  some  old  unsettled  business^  or  search* 
ing  for  confiscated  lands,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Gk)remor- 
general  of  Canada  to  sound  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  firom  the  Ohio  River. 
He  was  authorized  to  give  assurances  of  aid  firom  Canada  in 
case  an  invasic»;i  of  Louisiana  was  attempted  by  the  western 
people.  Rumor  had  already  reported  '^that  four  thousand 
British  troops  were  in  readiness  to  inarch  from  Canada  at  a 
moment's  warning."  The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  apprehen* 
sive  of  the  invasion  from  Canada,  had  a  pretext  for  new  forti- 
fications near  .the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  tiie  re-enforcement  of 
his  garrisons  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

After  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  perceiving,  from  his 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  prominent  men,  that  a  prejudice 
existed  among  the  western  people  against  British  faith,  and 
that  the  public  feeling  was  not  in  favor  of  the  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana so  much  as  against  the  occupation  of  the  northwestern 
posts  by  British  troops,  and  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations, 
Doctor  Connolly  retired  firom  Kentucky.  Before  his  departure 
he  had  made  an  imperfect  disclosure  of  his  .views  and  propo- 
sitions to  some  of  his  confidential  friends ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward suspicion  was  awakened,  and  he  was  suspected  as  a 
*<  British  spy."  Alarmed  at  his  position^  and  aware  of  the 
danger  of  public  vengeance,  his  friends  conveyed  him,  with  the 

*  ICajtm'j  Louiiiaaa,  vpL  ii.,  p.  106. 
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Utmost  secrecy  and*  expedition,  to  Limestone,  on  his  way  to 
Canada.*  His  sudden  flight,  in  which  he  had  nearly  been 
captured^  alone  secured  him  from  the  Tory's  fate^  *<  a  coat  o£ 
tar  and  feathers.''  Thus  ended  t^ie  first  British  intrigue  in 
Kentucky,  tc  which  Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel  J.  Campbell,' of 
Louisville,  and  General  Wilkinson,  of  Lexington,  were  cogni- 
zant, f  Governor  Blount,  of  the  Southwestern  Territory,  was 
deeply  implicated  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  give  a  full  account 
of  all  the  plans  and  dissensions  of  the  numerojas  political  leadr 
ers  and  their  respective  adherents.     It  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prominent  views  of  the  princi- 
pal parties.    It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  so  swayed 
by  interest  and  the  future  prospect  of  trade,  that  they  were 
perfectly  reconciled  to  a  union  with  Louisiana  under  the 
Spanish  crown.     The  peculiar  conditicm  of  Kenti|cky  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  ccMiflicting 
interest^  of  a  new  and  unsettled  government,  had  reduced  the 
people  to  a  deplorable  state  of  discord  and  anarchy.     The 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  in  their  efibrts  to  wean  them 
from-  the  Federal  Union,  by  restrictions  and  favors  alternately, 
as  the  emergency  might  dictate ;  while  the  court  of  Madrid, 
with  an  eye  to  the  separation,  delayed  any  decisive  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  surrender  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river, 
agreeably  to  the  boundary  designated  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  used 
all  his  art  and  finess  in  state  intrigue  through  General  James 
Wilkinson,  Judge  Sebastian,  and  others,  in  hope  of  ultimate 
success.     Through  General  Wilkinson,  the  privilege  of  trade 
with  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  the  right  of  emigra- 
tion to  West  Florida,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
Uberal  grants  of  land  to  each  family,  had  been  h^ld  out  as 
means  of  first  counteracting  the  prejudice  of  the  western  peo- 
ple against  the  Spanish  character.    General  Wilkinson  had 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  in  June,  1787,  with 
a  boat-load  of  tobacco  and  western  produce,  which  he  had 
disposed  of  to  great  profit.     While  in  Louisiana,  he  had  en- 
tered into  arrangements  with  the  governor,  which  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  on  very  lucrative 

•  BnUer,  p.  184.    ManhaU,  VoL  L,  p.  346.  t  Butler,  p.  183, 184. 
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terms.  He  had  also  procured  the  privilege,  according  to  his" 
own  statement,  of  introducing  and  settling  several  thousand 
families  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.*  Yet,  unless  the 
western  people  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges, by  complying  with  the  terms,  which  were  confided  to 
certain  persons,  the  trade  and  intercourse  by  the  river  with 
Louisiana  would  be  prohibited. 

The  numerous  plans  and  intrigues  put  in  operation  by  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  Spanish  min* 
ister,  Guardoqul,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
not  properly  within  the  province  of  the  present  work,  but  are 
more  specially  noted  in  another  place.f 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
fi-om  the  year  1788  to  1792,  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  western  trade,  together  with  Genet's  intrigue, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  parties,  viz. : 

1.  In  favor  of  forming  a  separate  and  independent  Republic, 
under  no  special  obligation  of  union,  except  siich  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

i.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangements  with 
Spain,  and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
advantages  offered. 

3.  Opposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forc- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida. 

4.  In  favor  of  soliciting  Prance  to  claim  a  retrocession  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

6.  The  strongest  party,  however,  was  in  favor  of  a  separa- 
tion from  Virginia,  and  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a 
free  and  independent  state,  leaving  it  to  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  the  Mississippi  question  with  Spain. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  western  country  about  this  time,  and  of 
Kentucky  especially.  Since  the  general  peace  of  1783,  Spain 
had  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  with  England,  which  re- 
linquished to  her  the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  as 
appendages  to  Louisiana.    West  Florida,  under  the  pretensions 

*  Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  161 ;  also,  p.  164-190.    Marshall,  vol.  L,  p.  3«>-36a 
t  See  book  !▼.,  ohap.  m.,  ''Spain  in  the  Valley  of  the  MississippL" 
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of  Spain,  extended  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Misaissippi  to  the 
mouth  of  the  YazoOy  and  gave  Spain  virtual  control  of  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

About  the  year  1786,  the  people  of  the  western  settlements 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston 
and  Clinch,  and  upon  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
begai^  to  look  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi as  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  their  fine 
agricultural  regions,  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  natural 
high-way  upon  which  their  trade  should  meet  the  ocean  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  increasing  population,  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  settlements,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
seek  some  foreign  market  for  their  abundant  products ;  and 
numerous  attempts  were  made  by  enterprising  men  and  ad- 
venturers to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
river  settlements  of  West  Florida.  But  the  fluctuating  policy 
of  Spain,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  western 
people,  at  length  produced  a  high  degree  of  prejudice  and  na- 
tional irritation,  which  threatened  the  security  of  all  Louisiana. 
The  western  people,  again  restricted  in  their  trade,  and  plun- 
dered by  Spanish  exactions  on  the  Mississippi,  without  relief 
firom  the  Federal  government,  began  to  evince  their  impatience 
of  the  inefiicient  administration  of  the  national  councils,  and 
their' indignation  against  the  Spanish  restrictions  by  a  contem- 
]dated  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

To  allay  this  feeling  of  hostility  among  the  western  people, 
Governor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  sought  every  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  conciliate  the  people  of  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  by  extendii^  to  them  certain  commercial  privi- 
leges, besides  the  rights  of  Spanish  subjects  to  such  as  would 
emigrate  to  West  Florida,  and  a  general  relaxation  of  the  rev- 
enue exactions  upon  the  river  trade.  By  this  policy  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  efifecting  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the 
western  people  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  But  his  successor, 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  having  adopted  an  opposite  course 
of  policy,  revived  the  prejudices  and  hostility  of  the  western 
people,  until  they  again  contemplated  asserting  their  rights  by 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida. 

Through  the  judicious  policy  of  the  Federal  government, 
this  state  of  feeling  toward  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  had  been 
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in  a  great  measure  allayed,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  bad 
been  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  when 
the  whole  West  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment by  a  new  intrigue,  planned  and  conducted  under  the  agency 
'jf  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  this  enterprise  was  to  invade  and  repossess 
the  province  of  Louisiana. for  France,  by  means  of  an  eipedi* 
tion  raised  and  furnished  within  the  United  Stales  imder  the 
authority  of  revolutionary  France.  The*  French  minister,  ap> 
prised  of  the  political  factions  which  had  been  prevafling  in 
the  West,  and  the  renewed  impatience  of  the  western  people 
under  the  rigid  policy  of  the  Baron  de  CarcMidelet^  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  parties  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
authority  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
.  It  was  during  the  excited  and  unsettled  state  of  political  feel- 
ing in  the  West  that  the  Frencb  minister,  M.  Genet,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  tbe  people 
wherever  he  appeared,  until,  elated  with  the  marked  attention 
of  the  people,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  the  combined  powers  of  Europe,  he  so  iar  forgot  his 
duty  to  the  Federal  government  as  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Charleston  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  From  Charles- 
ton he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  the  accredited  minister  of  the  French  Republic. 
^'^  Scarcely  were  the  first  ceremonies  of  his  reception  over, 
when  M.  Genet  displayed  a  disposition  to  usurp  and  exercise 
within  the  United  States  the  choicest  and  most  important  duties 
and  powers  of  sovereignty.  He  claimed  the  privilege  of  arm- 
ing and  imbodying  the  citizens  of  America  within  their  own 
territory,  to  carry  on  from  thence  expeditions  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace ;  of  fitting  out  and  equipping 
within  their  limits  privateers  to  cruise  on  a  commerce  destined 
:  for  their  ports ;  of  erecting  within  their  jurisdiction  an  inde- 

'  pendeqt  judiciary ;  and  of  arraigning  their  government  at  the 

bar  of  the  people.''    Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  when 
I  President  Washington,  indignant  at  his  unwarrantable  inter- 

ference with  the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  demanded  his 
'  recall.    ^  The  recall  of  the  minister  was  received  with  uni- 

I  versal  joy,  as  a  confirmation  that  his  whole  system  of  conduct 

was  attributable  only  to  himself.''* 

I  *  American  State  Papen,  Boston  edition,  vol.  iv^  p.  33. 
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Early  in  October^the  agents  of  Grenet,  M.  Lachaise,  Charles 
Delpeau,  M.  Mathurin,  and  Gignoux,  left  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  stage  for  Koitackyy  where  they  subsequently  fo» 
manted  great  popular  excitefaient  and  indignation  against  the 
Federal  govemment.* 

[A.D.  17M.]  Early  in  January  following,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
directed  to  Goyemor  Shelby,  received  from  him  in  reply  the 
admistton  that  **  two  Frenchmen,  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  have 
lately  come  into  this  state ;  and  I  am  told  they  declare  publicly 
that  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  supply  of  mon- 
ey, and  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  receive  it^  they  shall  raise  a 
body  of  men,  and  proce0d  with  them  down  the  rivet.  Whether 
they  have  any  sufficient  reason  to  expect  such  a  supply,  or 
have  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that  maniier  if  they 
do  receive  it,  I  can  form  no  opinion.^'f 

Yet  doubts  were  entertained  by  Grovemor  Shelby  whether 
there  was  any  kgal  authority  to  restrain  or  punish  them  for 
such  enterprito  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  provided 
their  operations  were  conducted  with  prudence.  In  his  dis- 
patch to  the  Federal  government,  he  asserts,  ^that  if  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  one  citizen  of  a  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  lawful 
fer  any  number  to  do  the  same.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  And 
if  the  act  is  lawfid  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  the  particular 
intention  with  which  it  is  done  that  can  possibly  make  it  un- 
lawful ;  but  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punishment  on 
intention  only,  or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention,  even  if  it  were  a  proper 
subject  of  legal  censure."} 

Yet  Governor  Shelby,  concealing  his  own  doubts  of  the  ille- 
gality of  the  enterprise,  in  reply  to  an  impertinent  letter  from 
Delpeau,  declaring  in  express  terms  his  intention  to  join  the 
expedition  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inquiring  his  instructions  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  condescended  to  reply  '<  that 
hu  present  condition  required  him  to  take  those  legal  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise.''^ 

Early  in  January  General  Wayne  had  notified  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky  that  the  legionary  cavalry,  then  stationed  between 

*  American  Stale  Papen,  Boifion  edition,  toI.  U.,  pr  37.  t  Mem,  p.  39. 

X  Batier,  p.  8t5.  i  Idem,  p.  294.    Also,  Manhall,  p.  100. 
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Lexington  and  Georgetown,  and  any  t>ther  troops  requisite, 
should  be  held  ready  to  obey  his  orden^  in  suppressing  any  en- 
terprise attempted  against  Louisiana.* 

AH  effectual  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemor  of 
Kentucky  being  precluded  by  his  expressed  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  March,  warning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  the  consequences  of  any  participation  in  it 

On  the  31st  of  March  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
instructed  General  .Wayne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army,  to  send  without  delay  to  Fort  Massac  a  re- 
spectable force,  ^  under  the  command  of  an  oAcer  of  approved 
integrity,  firmness,  and  prudence,''  and  there  to  ^  erect  a  strong 
redoubt  and  block-house,"  supplied  with  '^some  smtable  cannon 
from  Fort  Washingtcm."  The  object  of  this  post  was  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  any  ''lawless  people  residing  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  who,  in,'  defiance  of  the  national  authority,  had 
entertained  the  daring  design  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Spain/'t  Governor  St  Clair  had  been  previously  authorized 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  expedition  firom  Kentucky 4 ^ 

At  this  time,  an  agent  of  General  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  at 
Lexington,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  five  himdred  pounds  of 
powder  and  one  ton  of  cannon  ball,  to  be  shipped  from  *'  the 
Falla''  in  boats,  with  provisions  said  to  be  ready  on  the  Ohio, 
to  descend  by  the  15th  of  April.§  It  was  represented  to  the 
Federal  government  that  about  the  8th  and  9th  of  April  prep- 
arations were,  active  in  Kentucky,  and  boat-builders  and  artif- 
icers at  the  Falls  were  busily  employed  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  of  the  United  States  troops  deserted  to  join 
the  enterprise ;  some  persons  in  Kentucky  sold  their  property, 
and  received  commissions  in  the  French  service  as  officers  of 
the  Legion.  Among  them  were  Charles  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  resigned  his  commission.  Many  gave  the 
enterprise  a  tacit  assent,  and  but  few  opposed  it  boldly.  Can- 
non were  said  to  be  ordered  at  the  iron- works,  and  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lexington  had  subscribed  to  furnish  amrau^ 
nition.ll 

Yet  such  was  the  influence  of  the  French  party,  and  the  hos- 

*  Ameiicaa  State  Papen,  Boifion  edition,  voL  ii.,  p.  49.  t  Ideua,  p.  50. 

i  Idem,  p.  47.  $  Idem,  p.  49.  H  Idem,  p.  54. 
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tility  to  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  West,  that  neither  Gk>v- 
emor  Shelby  nor  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  took  any  meas- 
ures to  interrupt  the  unlaw&l  enterprise  ;*  and  such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
following,  a  numerous  and  respectaUe  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Lexington,  at  wfaitsh. resolutions  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter were  adopted,  expressive  of  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
administration  of  .President  Washington,  in  condemnation  for 
all  the  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  disasters  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  the  British  occupancy  of.  the  northwestern  posts,  and  the 
procrastination  of  arrangements  with  Spain  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi*  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  John  Jay 
was  denounced  as  the. enemy. of  the  West  for  his  failure  to  se- 
cure greater  advantages  to  the  western  people  in  his  treaty 
with  England  and  Spain.f  A  convention  was  likewise  invited, 
'^for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most 
expedient  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights/':^ 

The  enterprise  of  Genet  was  wholly  frustrated  by  the  recall 
of  the  French  minister,  and  the  active  effi>rts  of  the  Federal 
Authorities  in  suppressing  any  attempt  to  continue  his  schemes. 
Thus  ended  the  exciting  period  of  French  intrigue  in  the  West 
The  people  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  West  generally,  were 
soon  afterward  officially  informed  that  the  Federal  government 
had  opened  an  active  and  pressing  negotiation  with  the  Spanish 
minister  for  the  speedy  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  rela- 
tive to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  With  this  as- 
surance of  the  energetic  action  of  the  Federal  government  in 
their  behalf,  the  public  mind  became  quieted,  and  harmony  was 
restored  to  the  country.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  population  of  K^itucky  had  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  new  state  government ;  the  people 
^irere  making  rapid  advances  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, no  less  than  in  arts,  sciences,  and  intellectual  refinement 
The  new  state,  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  strife  and  discord, 
now  rose  proudly  in  her  station  as  the  first  independent  state 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  foster-mother  of  the  rising 
empire  of  the  West. 

•  Bntler'i  Kentucky,  p.  226,  297. 

t  Mr.  JajTi  in  hia  negotiations  with  the  Spaaisb  loiniBter,  had  entertained  the  propoii- 
tion  of  anrrendering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while 
the  western  aettlements  were  oomparatirely  small,  in  consideration  of  a  free  and  an- 
restricted  navigation  of  the  liver  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

t  Batler,  p.  S3&  i  Idem,  p.  88S. 
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The  first  Legislature  in  1798  had  laid  off  and  organized 
three  additional  counties.  Tliese  were  the  **  counties  of  Wash* 
ington,  Scott,  and  Shelby,"  the  first  named  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  &ther  of  his  country; 
the  others  in  honor  of  the  two  promin^it  defenders  of  Ken* 
tucky,  General  Charles  Scott  and  Cdonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  the  ''counties  of  Greene  and  Hardin" 
were  laid  off  and  organized.:  They  were  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  of  Colonel  Hardin,  a  distinguished  ^officer 
of  the  western  army,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  revenge  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  in  1792.* 

.  In  the  winter  of  1794  the  *'  counties  of  Franklin,  Christian, 
and  Campbell"  were  laid  ofi)  and  named  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
triotic philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  two  prominent  de- 
fenders of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Christian,  a  noted  and  gallant 
defender  of  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Cblonel  Campbell  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  i^lso  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
Trdnsylvania. 

Colonel  Christian  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  early  in  the  war  by  his  noted  invasion  of 
the  Cherokee  country  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  River 
in  December,  1776.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  defense 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo* 
lutionary  war  he  retired  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  the 
waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  party 
oT  Indians  in  April,  1785.t 

The  Legislature,  at  the  next  session,  laid  off  and  organized 
the  "  county  of  Floyd,"  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Floyd,  one.  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  early  pioneers 
of  Kentucky. 

During  the  Indian  war  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  the  northwestern  tribes  in  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  Kentucky  furnished  nearly  sixteen  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  her  favor- 
ite general,  Charles  Scott.  These,  co-operating  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  under  General  Wayne,  carried  the  American  arma 
victoriously  to  the  confines  of  the  British  province  of  Upper 

*  Bee  Flinf  a  Hutory  and  Geography  of  the  MiaaiMippi  Valley,  toL  ii.j  p.  SffiMt99,  fimt 
editkm.    Also,  chapter  xi,  of  thia  book.  ^ 

t  See  Vltnf  ■  Hiatory  and  Qeograpby  of  Hie  Miaaiaaippt  VaOey,  vol  ii.,  p.  S73^  firaS 
edition. 
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Canada,  and  efiectu&IIy  humbled  the  power  of  the  savages. 
During  all  the  campaigns  into  the  northwestern  territory,  Ken^ 
tixcky  had  been  the  principal  store-house  for  the  army,  and  the 
theatre  of  military  parade  and  preparation,  no  less  than  for  the 
decisive  campaign  conducted  by  General  Wa3me.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army,  and  hundreds  of  recruits,  be- 
sides the  militia  and  mounted  volunteers,  were  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky  continued  to  increase  in  population  and  wealth ;  or- 
ganized government  was  gradually  extended  to  the  remote  lim- 
its of  the  state,  and  new  counties  were  laid  oflffram  the  larger 
ones  as  the  population  multiplied  and  the  settlements  reached 
into  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  state.  Each  new  county 
formed  was  designated  by  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  defenders,  who  were  occasionally  leaving  the 
stage  of  action;  and  to  this  day  her  ninety  counties  are  so 
many  monuments  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  most  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  state.* 

The  population  by  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1790 
was  73,677  souls,  including  12,430  slaves.  The  emigration  of 
ten  years  augmented  the  number  to  220,960  souls,  including 
40,343  slaves.  This  number  in  ten  years  more  had  increased 
to  406,51 1  souls  in  1810,  including  80,560  slaves.  The  increase 
of  population  continued  rapid  for  thirty  years  more,  although 
in  a  diminished  ratio.  The  census  of  1820  gave  the  popula- 
tion at  564,317  souls ;  that  of  1830  at  688,884  souls,  of  whom 
165,350  were  slaves.     The  census  of  1840  gave  the  entire  pop- 

*  The  governon  of  KentaclKy  are  u  fbllowB : 


9.  A)i6ph  Deriia,  from  18S4  to  1896,  Sep^ 
tember. 

10.  Thomu  Metcalfoi  frna  1828  to  1832, 
September. 

11.  John  Breathitt^  ftom  1832  to  1835, 8opi> 
tember. 

12.  Jamea  T.  Morehead,  from  1835  to  1836^ 
acting  governor. 

13.  Jamea  Clark,  fixttn  1836  to  1830 1  dM 
September  27, 1839. 

14.  Charles  A.  Wicklii!b,  fiom  1839  to  1840^ 
acting  governor. 

15.  Robert  P.  Letcher,  from  1840  to  1844, 
September. 

18.  Wmiam   Oualey,  "trnm  1844  to  1848^ 
September. 
■Bradford's  lUuttrated  AUcu,  p.  124  and  American  Almanac  for  1845' 


1.  Ittao  Shelby,  from  17941  to  1796,  Sep- 

tember. 

2.  James  Qarrard,  from  1796  to  1804,  Sep- 

tember. 

5.  CfariatopherOreenap,  from  1804  to  1808, 

Septexaber. 

4.  Charlea  Soott,  from  1808  to  1812,  Sep- 
tember. 

&  Isaac  Shelby,  from  1812  to  ISlfll  Sep- 
tember. , 

6.  George  Madison,  from  1818. 

7.  Oabriel  Slaoghtor*  from  1816  to  1820, 

acting  governor. 
8  John  Adair,  from  1820  to  1824,  Septem- 
ber. 
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ulation  at  779,828  souls,  including  182,258  slaves.*  The  state 
contained  hundreds  of  large  towns  and  villages.  Louisville, 
the  chief  commercial  city,  contained  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Lexington,  an  inland  city, 
contained  nearly  seven  thousand. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

THB  BARLT  SBT^LEMENT  AND  POLITICAL   CONDITION   OP  WESTERN 

PENNSYLVANIA. A.D.  1783  TO  1796. 

itf^men/.— Jariidiction  of  PentuylTania  extended  to  the  Ohia  — "  WettmoraUuid 
Coanty"  org^axiised. — "  Washington  Coanty"  organized.— Emigration  to  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Yooghiogeny.— To¥m  of  Pittaborgfa  laid  oat— Browniville  laid  oat ;  be- 
come! an  important  Point— First  Newspaper  in  the  West.— Pittsburgh  becomes  a 
Market  Town  in  1788.— Trade  and  Manofactores  spring  np.— It  derives  great  Im- 
portance as  a  military  D^p6t  in  1790. — Prosperons  Condition  of  Settlements  on  the 
Mooongahela. — Pittsburgh  becomes  an  important  manafaotoring  and  trading  Town. 
— Agricoltoral  Prosperity  of  Monongahela  Settlements.— Effects  of  Spanish  Restrio- 
tions  on  the  Mississippi — "  Excise  Law"  odious. — Disaffection  toward  Federal  Oor- 
emment— French  Influence  in  the  West. — Resistance  to  Excise  on  Whisky .-Dif- 
ficalties  encountered  by  excise  Officers. — Qeneral  Neville  appointed  Superintendent 
of  excise  Customs.- His  ntoral  Wx>rth  and  Popularity  insufficient  to  sustain  him.— 
Hit  House  burned  by  a  Mob. — Other  Outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Mob. — Character 
of  the  Insurgents.— A  Meeting  of  the  Militia.— A  Convention  proposed.— Measures 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.— Proposed  Amnesty.— Convention  at 
Parkinsqn's  Ferry.— Alarm  of  the  insurgent  Xeaders.— Effects  of  Gheneral  Wayne's 
Victoxy  on  the  Maumee.— Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President.— Troops  lev- 
ied to  suppress  the  Insurrection. — Fourteen  thousand  Troops  advance  to  Pittsburgh. 
— The  Insurrection  is  suppressed.- Lisurgents  dispersed. — ^Inquisitorial  Court  estab- 
lished.— ^Three  hundred  Insurgents  arrested. — The  Troops  discharged. — ^Pittsburgh 
incorporated  in  1794. — dnietude  of  Frontiers,  and  Advance  of  Population. — ^Uninhab- 
ited Region  west  of  Alleghany  River.— Emigration  encouraged. — "Population  Com- 
pany."— Their  Grant.  — State  Grants  to  actual  Settlers.  —  Conflict  of  Stote  Grants 
with  the  Company's  Privileges.— Fint  Paper  Mill  on  the  Monoingahela^ — ^Manufac- 


[A.D.  1783.]  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Virginia  were  not  clearly  defined  and  known.  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  prompt  in  asserting  her  right  to  all  the 
territory  which  was  supposed  to  lie  within  her  chatrtered  lim- 
its on  the  west.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780  that  her  south- 
em  boundary,  separating  her  from  North  Carolina,  had  been 
surveyed  from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

*  See  Guthrie'!  Geography,  voL  iL,  p.  451.    Smith's  Gasetteer  of  tlie  United  States, 
p.  390. 
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Her  northern  boundary  next  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  been  | 

properly  ascertained  and  designated  until  several  years  after-  ! 

ward. 

Previous  to  running  this  line,  Virginia  bad  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  claimed  as  a  post  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Emigrants  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  formed  settlements, 
and  had  introduced  their  slave  property,  believing  themselves 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citi- 
zens, who  bad  settled  on  the^  Youghiogeny  and  Monongahela 
Rivers,  afterward  finding  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
line  of  demarkation,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  their  slaves, 
to  Western  Virginia  and  to  Kentucky,  where  they  would  be 
protected  in  their  property  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

After  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  ftiUy  des- 
ignated, the  Legislature  proceeded  to  organize  the  country  thus 
detached  from  Virguua  into  two  counties,  called  Westmore- 
land and  Washington.  Westmoreland  county  extended  from 
the  mountains  westward  to  the  Alleghany  River,  including  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  country  between  the  Kiskemin- 
etas  and  the  Youghiogeny.  North  of  this  was  the  Indian 
territory,  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongahela,  now  com- 
prised in  the  counties  of  Washington,  Green,  Alleghany,  and 
Fayette. 

[A.D.  1784.]  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  with  double  force  into  the  region  west 
of  the  mountains.  Besides  hundreds  of  families  who  had  suf- 
fered in  their  fortunes  by  the  war,  there  were  tho\isands  of 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Continental  army,  who,  now  dis- 
banded, were  compelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  West,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  growing  families. 

As  late  as  the  year  1784,  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  and 
the  region  contiguous  was  quite  unprotected.  The  Indian 
tribes  occupied  the  country  on  the  north  and  west,  and  their 
numbers  and  prowess  rendered  them  terrible  to  the  weak  set- 
tlements. The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  which  had  sprung  up  near 
the  fort,  was  a  frontier  trading  place,  frequented  by  hundreds 
of  friendly  Indians  in  time  of  peace,  eager  to  barter  their  furs, 
skins,  and  bear's  grease  for  the  rude  staples  of  a  trader's  stock 

Vol.  II.— N 
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of  goods.  The  Alleghiiny  River  ^as  the  Indian  boundary, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  Indian  trade  brought  to  the  town 
hundreds  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  by  means  of  Which  a  regu- 
lar intercourse  was  maintained  with  remote  lowns  in  the  coun- 
try still  in  possession  of  the  natives. 

After  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally  extend- 
ed over  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  counties,  population  began  to  press  forward  into  the 
most  exposed  points  contiguous  to  the  Indian  boundary,  and 
the  village  of  Pittsburgh  how  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
Americanjown.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1784,  that  Col- 
onel  George  Woods,  agent  for  the  proprietors  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  as  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  original  grantee,  Qrst  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  regular  plan  of  a  to wn»  which  was  called  Pittsburgh.* 

About  the  same  time,  the  settlement  at  "Red  Stone  Old 
Fort"  had  become  an  important  point  of  emba,rkation  for  emi- 
grants to  Kentucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  future  seat  of  trade 
for  the  western  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  and  Basil  Brown,  from  Maryland,  having'  purchased 
the  claim  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  in- 
cluding the  "  Old  Fort,"  deemed  it  a  suitable  point  for  a  town. 
In  May,  1785,  they  laid  off  a  plot  near  the  "Old  Fort,"  and 
called  it  by  its  present  name  of  "  Brownsville."t  Thus  began 
the  oldest  town  on  the  Monongahela. 

fA.D.  1785.]  The  situation  of  this  place,  as  the  point  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  western  emigration  concentrated  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  of  the  Ohio,  soon  gave  to  Brownsville  a 
trade  and  importance  unknown  then  to  any  town  in  the  West. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  its  population  had  increased 
to  five  hundred  souls.;^  Many  of  these  were  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  contribute  chiefly  to  boat-building,  and 
supply  the  rude  necessaries  for  barge  and  flat-boat  navigation. 
Emigrants  who  designed  taking  water  at  Wheeling,  where 
the  voyage  to  Kentucky  would  be  shortened  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  were  still  obliged  to  take  Brownsville  in  their 
route,  and  here  supply  themselves  for  their  future  journey. 
This  produced  a  necessity  for  mercantile  houses,  provided 
with  the  'articles  indispensable  to  the  emigrants. 

•  Pittsbtirgh  Navigator  for  1814.    AIbo,  American  Pioneer,  voL  i.,  p.  302-308 
t  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  62.  X  Idem,  vol.  i.,  p.  305. 
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'  Heretofore  the  western  settlers  had  been  compelled  to  send 
their  annual  ^  caravans''  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown,  Frederictown,  or  spme  other  point,  for  all 
their  supplies,  which  were  transported  upon  pack-horses  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  the  West.  But  this  usage  was  now 
about  to  cease,  and  be  superseded  by  regular  commercial 
houses  at  Brownsville,  which  could  supply  the  emigrants  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provisions,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ar- 
ticles indispensable  in  a  new  country. 

[A.D.  1787.]  By  the  following  year,  several  mercantile 
houses  were  established,  and  supplied  with  goods  hauled  in 
wagons  across  the  mountains  from  Forts  Cumberland  and 
Ligonier.  These  tended  to  give  additional  importance  to 
Brownsville,  as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  West.  Emi- 
grants could  carry  money  with  less  inconvenience  than  the 
heavy  articles  for  which  they  could  exchange  it  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Of  course,  money  would  seek  its  way  to  the 
West,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  East. 

A  good  wagon  road  had  been  opened  to  Brownsville  from 
the  East,  and  a  regular  line  of  freight- wagons  from  Baltimore 
and  Frederictown  had  been  established,  each  wagon  making 
the  trip  to  Brownsville  and  back,  with  full  loads,  once  a  month. 
The  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  was  generally  three 
dollars  per  hundred  weight,  and  the  great  numbers  of  emi- 
grants to  the  West  soon  opened  a  profitable  commerce  between 
these  remote  points.  The  same  cause  soon  made  Brownsville 
one  of  the  most  active  trading  and  manufacturing  iowns  in  the 
West.  The  demand  for  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  a 
certain  class  brought  great  numbers  of  adventurers  from  the 
East  in  search  of  profitable  employment.  The  great  demand 
was  for  carpenters  and  boat-builders,  to  supply  conveyance 
for  the  hundreds  of  emigrants  who  arrived  every  week,  seek- 
ing boats  of  all  kinds  for  the  voyage  to  Kentucky  and  West- 
em  Virginia,  as  well  as  to  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
boat-building  and  the  boating  business  soon  became  an  im- 
portant branch  of  western  enterprise.  Hundreds  of  arks, 
keels,  barges,  and  every  variety  of  boats,  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  below,  and  also  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  rich  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.* 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  rol  v.,  p.  69,  63. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Pittsburgh  had  been  rapidly  increasing  its 
population  and  business.  Already  a  printing-office  had  been 
established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  two  industrious 
young  men,  who  had  embarked  their  whole  means,  in  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  29th  of  July,  1786,  they  had  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  ^  Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  and  the  first  newspaper 
printed  west  of  the  mountains,*  and  more  than  a  year  before 
the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Kentucky.  It  was  not  until 
March,  1787,  that  a  town  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  first  resolved 
to  establish  a  weekly  market,  and  to  erect  a  market-house. 

[A.D.  1788.]  As  late  as  tl)e  year  1788,  Pittsburgh  was  a 
small  firontier  town,  thirty  miles  distant  firom  the  county  seat  of 
Westmoreland  county,  to  which  it  pertained.  Hannahstown 
was  the  county  seat,  to  which  the  people  qf  Pittsburgh  had  to 
repair  on  county  business,  twelve  miles  east  of  Chestnut  Ridge. 
On  the  24th  of  September  of  that  year  they  were  released 
from  these  journeys  by  the  organization  of*'  Alleghany  county," 
taken  firom  Westmoreland  and  Waahmgton  counties.  From 
that  time  Pittsburgh  became  the  county  seat  for  Alleghany 
county,t  and  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  town;  mercantile  and  trading  establishments 
began  to  appear,  mechanics  flocked  to.  it  for  employment,  and 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  extend.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  M onongahela  and  Yough  had  already  found  agriculture  a 
profitable  employment ;  and  the  produce  of  their  fields,  in  the 
form  of  flour,  whisky,  and  other  surplus  products  of  a  new 
country,  had  already  passed  Pittsburgh,  and  found -its  way 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  A  new  class 
of  hardy  pioneers,  under  the  name  of  **  boatmen,"  now  sprang 
up,  who  carried  the  products  of  the  Monongahela  and  its  trib- 
utaries to  the  more  recent  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  regular  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans. 

Manufactures  had  already  begun  to  flourish  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Iron  had  been  found  in  great  abundance  firom  its 
first  settlement,  and  the  great  demand  for  it,  connected  with 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  from  the  east  side  of  the  mount- 
ains, soon  prompted  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  iron-works. 
The  first  blast-fiimace  west  of  the  mountains  was  "  Union  Fur- 

"  American  Pkmeer,  vol  L,  p.  305.  t  Idem,  p.  306. 
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nace/'  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville.  It 
was  erected  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses 
Dillon.  The  increasing  population  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  Kentucky,  created  a  demand  which  caused  others  to  spring 
up  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Forges  were  erected 
for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron.  A  few  years  elapsed,  when 
more  than  twenty  forges  were  in  operation  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Monongahela.*  As  these  multiplied,  they  gave  rise  to 
every  variety  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  into  the 
mplements  of  husbandry,  house-building,  and  all  the  mechanic 
arts.  Excellent  mills  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  propelled  by 
water  power,  were  early  introduced  upon  all  the  brsCnches  of 
the  Yough,  from  its  sources  near  the  Laurel  Hill  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Monongahela.  The  same  valuable  manufactories 
had  extended  down  Cheat  River,  from  its  sources  near  the  Al- 
leghany range  in  Virginia  down  the  Monongahela  to  Browns- 
ville. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Notwithstanding  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
year  1785^6,  they  became  impatient  of  the  advance  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  na- 
tives plainly  foresaw  their  approaching  destruction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  lawless  bands  of  savages  had  infested  the  Ohio 
River,  committing  frequent  murders  and  robberies  upon  the 
emigrants,  who  were  continually  descending  the  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  main  body  of  the  tribes  had  scarcely  refrained 
from  similar  acts  of  hostility ;  and  now  these  aggressions,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  had  become  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  it  was  evident  that  a  general  hostile  movement  of  the 
savages  against  the  advancing  settlements  was  contemplated. 
To  avoid  any  such  occurrence,  negotiations  had  been  resorted 
to  ineffectually,  and  the  Federal  government  had  resolved  to 
iayade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military  force. 

[A.D,  1700.]  At  length,  early  in  the  year  1700,  troops  be- 
gan to  advance  from  the  east  by  way  of  Bedford  and  Cumber- 
land, and  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  general  rendezvous 
and  depot  for  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  preparatory 
to  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio.t  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  began  to  assume  a  de- 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  vol  ii.,  p.  64.  t  Idem,  p.  59-63. 
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gree  of  importance  heretofore  unknown.  It  became  the  gen- 
eral store-house  for  all  the  western  posts,  and  the  grand  d6p6t 
for  the  western  army.  It  was  also  the  point  at  which  military 
supplies  were  procured,  and  where  the  principal  disbursements 
of  public  moneys  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  army,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  annuities  and  supplies  for  the  frigidly  Indian 
tribes. 

[A.D.  1701.]  As  yet  the  Alleghany  River  was  the  remote 
frontier  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  and  all  its  north- 
western tributaries  were  wholly  within  the  Indian  country.  A 
few  settlements  had  been  made  near  the  river  for  forty  miles 
above  Pittsburgh  by  the  more  fearless  and  inconsiderate.  But 
they  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  temerity.  The 
whole  of  these  settlements  were  broken  up  about  the  9th  of 
February,  1701,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war.  On 
that  day  the  settlements  were  simultaneously  assailed  and  ex- 
terminated by  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  distributed  in 
bands  assigned  for  the  extermination  of  their  respective.neigh- 
borhoods.  The  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  entirely  broken 
up ;  some  were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
escaped  with  their  lives.* 

[A.'D.  1702.]  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  West,  the  settlements  on  the  Yough  and  Monon- 
gahela,  comprised  in  the  western  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  had  become  prosperous  and  enterprising.  They  had 
extended  arts  and  manufactures,  and  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  manufacture  of  iron  had  become  extensive ; 
smelting-fumaces,  forges,  and  founderies  existed  in  every  im- 
portant settlement^  and  the  hills  yielded  abundance  of  ore. 
Agriculture  had  increased,  until  scarcity  and  want  had  be^i 
driven  from  the  settlements,  and  the  Ohio  formed  a  magnificent 
outlet  for  their  surplus  products  of  all  kinds  to  the  new  settle^ 
ments,  which  were  rapidly  extending  into  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  territory.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  of  jnanufactures,  that  the  new  settlements 
on  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  failed  to  afibrd  an  adequate 
market,  and  the  more  enterprising  extended  their  trading 
voyages  to  the  rich  settlements  of  Spain  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. Thus  a  commerce,  which  had  first  sprung  up  in  178d, 
in  five  years  had  become  an  important  item  in  the  jua^rity 

*  Bee  Americin  Pkmeer,  ToL  i,  p.  40-43.    ,   r-        ■'   '/,-v 
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of  Western  Pennsjrlvania.  To  diminish  the  proportioiiate  cost 
of  transportation  for  com^  rye,  and  other  grains  and  products, 
these  articles  were  converted  into  whisky,  which  could  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  great  avenue  of  the  Ohio 
and  Alississippi.  Thus  the  value  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
these  grsuns  were  ccmtained  in  the  small  bulk  of  a  few  barrels 
of  whisky,  and  an  equal  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  the 
grain-market.  The  fame  of  their  favorite  drink,  **  Old  Monon- 
gahela,'*  extended  not  only  to  the  whole  western  settlements, 
but  also  to  New  Orleans,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  to  Europe. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  blooded  stock  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  been  introduced  upon  the  Monongahela,  and  had  also  be* 
come  an  important  item  of  western  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
new  settlements  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  and  those  of  Lonisiana.  Rude  castings  of  all  de* 
scriptions,  cutlery  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  use  of  new 
settlements,  such  as  axes,  hoes,  drawing-knives,  carpenters' 
tools,  knives  and  forks,  scythe-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  the 
like,  were  made  in  great  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
tending nettlements.  Navigation  on  the  Ohip  assumed  an  im- 
portance hitherto  unknown.  Besides  the  endless  variety  of 
small  craft,  and  the  rude  arks,  or  ^  Kentucky  flats,"  numerous 
well-boilt  keel-boats,  barges,  and  some  sea  vessels  were  con- 
veying the  produce  of  .this  region  to  every  portion  of  the  Ohio 
r^on  ;  and,  in  return  from  Louisiana,  supplying  the  commer- 
cial points  with  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  specie 
of  Mexico  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  the  year  1793  that  the  Spanish  authorities  began 
to  embarrass  this  trade  by  the  imposition  of  transit  and  port 
duties,  which  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  and  sometimes  result- 
ed in  the  entire  loss  of  vessel  and  cargo  by  confiscation.  The 
western  people,  conscious  that  the  free  ilavigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  greatly  promote  their  prosperity  and  extend  the 
field  of  their  enterprise,  had  vainly  looked  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  relief  from  the  Spanish  imposts  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  a  despotic  government.  They  expected  from  the 
Federal  government,  through  commercial  treaties  with  Spain, 
an  exemption  from  duties  upon  a  river,  the  use  of  which  they  • 
claimed  as  a  natural  right,  growing  out  of  their  relative  situa- 
tion and  occupancy.  In  these  respects,  their  condition  was 
identical  with  the  settlements  upon  the  great  southern  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ohio. 
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[A.D.  1793.]  The  prevalence  of  eastern  ii^uence  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  was  strong,  and 
swayed  the  national  policy  as  to  measures  affecting  the  west- 
ern people,  and  these  measures  operated  no  less  perniciously 
upon  them  than  if  they  had  he&a,  prompted  by  interested  jeal- 
ousy in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana had  been  permitted  for  years  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
the  river  trade,  which  fell  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  upon. those  of  Kentucky  andX)umber- 
land,  while  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ports  was  favored 
with  a  more  liberal  policy ;  and,  as  if  to  increase  their  burdens, 
Congress,  in  1790,  had  passed  a  law  impo^ing^  excise  duties 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  important 
distilleries  were  those  on  the  waters  of  the  Mohongahela,  where 
the  surplus  grain  was  worthless  unless  it  could  be  converted 
into  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  whole  burden  of  the  Indian 
war,  which  had  been  improvidently  planned  and  injudiciously 
conducted  for  more  than  three  years,  had  fallen  chiefly  upon 
the  western  settlements.  While  these  things  were  operating 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  .the  western  people  to  those 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Louisiana,  sa- 
gaciously perceiving  the  error  of  the  Federal  government,  lost 
no  opportunity  to  augment  the  embarrassments  and  stimulate 
the  discontent,  while  they  held  out  in  prospect  ultimate  relief 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  by  a  separation  from  the  Federal 
Union  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana.  Congress  beheld  the 
doud  in  the  West :  the  loud  murmurs  from  the  commercial 
classes,  the  open  denunciations  from  the  exposed  frontiers,  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the  grain  districts  against  the  iniquitous 
excise,  convinced  the  Federal  government  that  they  were  daily 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  western  people,  and  absolving  them 
from  their  allegiance. 

The  Indian  war  had  been  waged  with  but  little  success  for 
some  time,  and  at  great  expense  to  the  general  government. 
The  war  was  for  the  protection  of  the  western  people  espe- 
•  cially,  and  more  particularly  for  those  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia v  and  Virginia.  These  people  were  the  principal  sufferers 
from  Indian  barbarity  and  revenge.  They,  too,  were  called 
on  chiefly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  armies  which  had  been  sent 
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against  the  savages,  until  they  began  loudly  to  complain  of  the 
burdens  which  were  thrown  upon  them,  while  the  East  reaped 
the  advantages  of  their  labors.  The  western  people,  although 
ardent  friends  of  the  Federal  Union,  could  not  submit  to  op« 
nression  by  an  unjust  exercise  of  Federal  pow6r,  and  the  at- 
empt  to  enforce  it  roused  them  to  resistance. 

The  impost  upon  whisky,  distilled  from  grain  in  a  country 
where  grain  was  a  surplus  article,  was  tantamount  to  a  tax 
upon  grain  itself,  and  operated  oppressively  upon  the  West 
In  the  eastern  counties  and  Atlantic  States  grain  was  not  a 
surplus  product;  of  course,  but  little  of  it  could  be  distilled  into 
spirits ;  consequently,  the  tax  fell  entirely  upon  the  western 
people,  who  were  otherwise^  embarrassed  in  their  commerce. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  for  collecting  the  revenue  was 
considered  as  indicative  of  a  disposition  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  toward  the  formation 
of  a  consolidated  government,  whose  controlling  power  would 
be  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  western  people  had  become  prejudiced  against  the  Fed- 
eral  government,  not  only  because  the  frontier  settlements  had 
been  left  for  years  exposed  to  Indian  hostilities,  almost  unpro- 
tected by  the  national  power  from  1787  to  1790,  but  because 
the  protection  extended  subsequently  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
had  resulted  in  two  disgraceful  defeats,  with  the  loss  of  m&ny 
lives  and  great  expense,  without  any  equivalent  advantage, 
chiefly  for  want  of  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress.  An* 
other  cause  of  discontent,  closely  connected  with  Indian  dep- 
redations, was  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  the  court  of  St  James,  in  permitting  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  western  posts,  for  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  time  stipulated  for  their  delivery,  agreeably  to  the  treaty 
of  1783.  The  whole  Indian  war  had  been  the  result  of  intrigue 
between  agents  and  emissaries  from  the  British  posts  along  the 
Canada  frontier,  whose^  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  population  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  inefficient  policy  of  th6  Federal  government 
in  submitting  to  Spanish  usurpations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  embarrass  the  western  people.  Not  only 
had  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river,  but 
she  held  possession  of  the  country  on  the  east  bank  as  far  north 
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as  the  ChickasSl  Bluffs,  nearly  £[ve  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
above  the  boundary  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

To  encourage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  western  people  on . 
this  pointy  French  emissaries,  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
minister,  Genet,  were  sent  to  the  West  to  foment  discord  and 
to  instigate  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces, 
under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  promised  to  open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  riv- 
er, when  once  under  the  dominion  of  France.  ''Democratic 
clubs,"  or  societies,  under  French  influence,  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opposing 
the  general  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  the  West 
Their  resolutions  openly  denounced  the  excise  on  distilled  spir- 
itBf  and  the  acts  of  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law.  Newspapers,  filled  with  inflammatory  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  French  party,  were  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  through  every  town  and  settle- 
ment, while  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  advocates  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  were  few  and  odious. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  developed  itself  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively for  iiearly  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
taxing  distilleries,  and  generally  known  as  the  "  excise  law." 

A  feeling  of  resistance  had  been  manifested  from  the  first 
passage  of  the  law  in  1790 ;  and  the  president,  aware  of  its 
pernicious  tendency,  had  recommended  a  modification  of  its 
obnoxious  features  at  the  next  succeeding  session.  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  .modified  the  law  in  1791.  But 
this  concession  was  not  sufficient;  it  seemed  rather  to  strength- 
en opposition.  The  people  demanded  its  unconditional  repeal, 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defeat* 
ing  its  operation.  Many  refused  to  pay  the  duties  in  any  form, 
and  resistance  to  the  Federal  government  already  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  rebellion.  The  president  proceeded  to  en- 
force the  law ;  but,  as  far  as  practicable,  he  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strip  the  law  of  its  obnoxious  features,  and  sought  to 
allay  excitement  and  to  conciliate  opposition  by  the  influence 
and  popularity  of  those  who  were  charged  with  its  execution. 

For  this  purpose.  General  John  Neville  was  appointed  col- 
lector for  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment from  a  sense  of  public  duty.    He  accepted,  howev- 
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er,  at  the  hazard  of  hifl  life  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property ;  for 
he  became  the  object  of  public  indignation  imd  the  victim  of 
an  incensed  community.  All  his  former  Revolutionary  servi- 
ces, and  his  well-known  benevolence  ajid  charity  to  the  suffer- 
ing frontier  people  for  years  past,  were  insufficient  to  shield 
lim  from  popular  indignation. 

General  Neville  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  unbounded  be- 
nevolence. From  his  own  resources  alone,  he  had  organized, 
equipped,  and  supplied  a  company  of  troops,  including  his  son 
as  an  officer,  which  he  had  marched  at  his  own  expense  to 
Boston,  to  re-enforce  the  command  of  Greneral  Washington  in 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  "  starv- 
ing years"  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  Upper  Ohio  and  Mo- 
nongahela,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  suffering  pioneers ;  and,  when  neces- 
sary, he  h&d  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the  needy.  In  seasons 
of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  when  his  wheat  matured,  he 
had  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  bread. 
By  blood  and  marriage  he  was  related  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies ;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  in  the  West,  that,  had  it  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  enforced  this  odious  law.  General  Neville  was 
the  man. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  collector,  he 
appointed  his  deputies  from  among  the  most  popular  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens^ who  proceeded  to  execute  the  law.  But  the  first 
attempts  were  resisted.  They  were  warned  to  desist,  and  to 
resign  th^ir  thankless  office.  Some  of  the  deputies,  disregard- 
ing this  admonition,  were  seized  by  the  mob,  tod  invested  with 
**  a  coat  of  tar  atid  feathers  ;'*  others  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  commissions,  as  the  only  condition  of  safety. 

The  malcontents  soon  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  violence. 
Simple  resistance  assumed  the  attitude  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion. A  mob  of  several  hundred  men  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  General  Neville  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  com- 
mission ;  but,  finding  his  house  defended  by  ample  force,  they 
retired  without  violence.  Believing  that  there  was  in  the  coun- 
try sufficient  patriotism  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  sus- 
tain him  and  protect  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  position.     But  he  was  mistaken : 
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the  magistrates,  who  are  bat  the  emanations  of  popular  will, 
as  the  ministers  of  civil  libertyi  were  powerless  in  resisting 
the  current  of  pubfic  displeasure.  Their  authority  in  support 
of  the  obnoxious  law  was  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feeling  of  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  violence*  and  spread  into  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  disorder  and  outrage.  Public  meetings 
were  held  by  the  disaffected  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  Parkin^ 
son's  Ferry,  **  Braddock's  Fields,"  and  other  places. 

Many  who  never  designed  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country 
had  indirectly  aided  in  raising  a  political  storm  which  they 
could  neither  allay  nor  direct.  The  western  country  for  many 
years  had  been  receiving  a  large  increase  of  population  from 
Irish  emigrants,  no  strangers  to  popular  outbreaks  in  theur 
native  country.  There  was  also  a  floating  population,  who 
had  found  employment  heretofore,  in  guarding  the  frontiers 
from  Indian  incursions,  or  as  supernumeraries  attached  to  the 
campaigns  during  the  Indian  wars,  who  were  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  commotion.  These,  as  they  could  lose  nothing  by 
insurrection,  swelled  the  amount  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
numbers  gave  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  violent  measures, 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  were  more  considerate.  Or- 
ganized resistance  to  law  was  formed.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  malcontent  districts,  and  officers  were  appointed 
to  take  the  lead.  Several  hundred  men  volunteered  to  take 
General  Neville  into  immediate  custody.  His  friends  in  Pitts- 
burgh devised  plans  for  his  protection ;  but  it  was.  the  strength 
of  a  few  men  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  avalanche.  His 
house  was  protected  by  an  armed  guard  of  fifteen  regular  sol- 
diers; but  on  the  15th  of  July,  1794,  it  was  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  men,  organized  into  a  lawless  mob. 

On  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  general,  with  his  ser- 
vant, had  consented  to  retire  from  the  mob.  They  advanced, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  general  and  his  papers. 
The  refusal  brought  on  a  contest,  and  some  were  killed.  The 
outbuildings  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  party  within  the  splendid 
mansion  house  surrendered,  to  prevent  its  destruction.  But  it 
was  in  vain ;  the  demon  was  unchained,  and  the  hospitable  man- 
sion was  consumed  to  ashes,  in  the  view  of  hundreds  who  had 
shared  his  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  his  benevolence.     Insubor- 
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dination  walked  abroad  at  noon-day ;  all  law  was  disregarded ; 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  members^of  society  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  enraged  mob  and  their  adherents*  The  mail  was 
boldly  robbed^  and  disclosed  letters  which  added  new  victims 
to  the  lawless  rage.  The  United  States  marshal  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  for  his  life  down  the  Ohio. 

Soon  afterward,  a  public  meeting  of  the  militia  was  called 
by  the  insurgents  at  "  Braddock's  Fields,"  and  seven  or  eight 
thousand  obeyed  the  summons;  Resolutions  were  passedv  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  and  devise  measures  for 
future  action.  Without  a  resolute  and  able  chief,  no  plan  of 
operation  could  be  adopted ;  and  after  various  efforts  to  Let, 
the  discordant  materials  of  the  faction  began  to  lose  its  cohe- 
sive properties,  and  dissolution  followed  soon  afterward.  Law 
and  order  once  more  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  guilty  dread- 
ed the  recompense  of  theij:  deeds.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  convention  of  delegates  fyom  the  several  towns  for  a  de« 
cision  as  to  future  proceedings.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reluct- 
ant to  use  the  force  of  arms  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  had 
sent  three  commissioners  to  the  western  country,  to  offer  par- 
don from  the  general  government  to  all  offenders  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  law.  These 
commissioners  reached  the  region  of  disaffection  about  the  time 
the  convention  were  to  meet  at "  Parkinson's  JPerry,"  now  Will- 
iamsport,  on  the  Monongahela. 

Among  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Albert  Gallatin. 
Although. a  foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty  make  himself 
understood  in  the  English  language,  yet  he  presented  with 
great  force  the  folly  and  danger  of  past  resistance,  and  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  which  niust  result  from  a  continuance  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements.  He  showed  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  that  an  overwhelming 
force  would  be  marched  against  them'  unless  the  o&red  am,- 
oesty  was  accepted.  The  insurrection  by  him  was  placed  in 
a  new  light;  it  was  shown  to  be  a  matter  of  much  more  se- 
rious import  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  ardor  of  the 
most  reckless  was  abated ;  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment were  admitted  to  a  conference ;  in  an  earnest  discussion 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol  it,  p.  906*210. 
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relative  to  a  submission  to  the  laws,  a  strong  disposition  was 
manifested  to  accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  already  began  to  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  Democratic  dubs  of  Paris  did  not  work  so  well 
in  the  western  country ;  and,  for  the  permanent  citizens,  mob- 
iaW)  executed  by  a  set  of  desperadoes,  had  proved  an  indiffer 
ent  substitute  for  law  regularly  administered.^ 

Many  had  seen  their  folly,  and  would  gladly  return  to  their 
allegiance,  but  to  retrace  their  steps  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
Federal  government  might  grant  an  amnesty,  but  they  had  in- 
curred a  fearful  state  of  responsibility  to  their  fellow-citizens 
and  neighbors;  violence  against  individual  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  might  meet  a  fearful  retribution  in  the  state  courts. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Union  had  been  agitated  in  the  West; 
many  were  ^anxious  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Spain  or  of  France,  if  she  resumed  dominion  in  Louisiana. 
Spanish  emtssaries  and  agents  of  the  Jacobins  of  France  were 
encouraging  disaffection*  in  Kentucky  and  Telmessee.  The 
British  emissaries  from  Canada  had  likewise  been  through  the 
western  country,  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 

The  convention  were  in  favor  of  submission ;  but  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  their  Constituents  to  make  any  terms 
with  the  general  government  They  declined  to  act,  and  re- 
ferred the  question  back  to  the  primary  town  meetings. 

Early  in  September,  the  country  was  electrified  with  the 
news  of  General  Wayne's  victory  on  the  Miumee.  The  com- 
bined army  of  the  hostile  horde,  and  their  English  and  Canadian 
allies,  had  been  signally  defeated  in  sight  of  a  British  fortress. 
The  danger  of  Indian  barbarity  was  over ;  the  general  gov- 
ernment had  triumphed  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  the  in- 
domitable savage  tribes ;  could  not  this  victorious  army,  re- 
leased from  foreign  wars,  quell  the  discontent  of  a  disorganized 
mob  at  home  7  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  government  be- 
gan to  acquire  respect  and  consequence  among  those  who 
lately  had  defied  its  power. 

The  primary  meetings  were  held  near  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Resistance  was  no  longer  advocated^  except  by  a  few 
desperate  men.  The  terms  of  submission  proposed  by  the  com- 
missioners were  printed,  and  distributed  widely  through  the 
country^     They  were  carried  to  the  primary  meetings,  and 

*  See  American  Piooeer,  toL  iL,  p.  810,  2X1. 
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were  signed  by  hundreds,'  who  gl&dly  accepted  the  profiered 
amnesty.  The  leading  insurgents  were  deserted,  discouraged^ 
and  powerless ;  the  first  of  October  hailed  the  restoration  of 
peace- and  order.* 

The  disorganized  malcontents  still  ware  sufficiently  numer-' 
OQS  to  make  a  show  of  resistance,  and  to  produce  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  made  active  preparations  to  subdue  the  rebels  by 
force  of  arms,  while  overtures  of  peace  were  tendered  to  them. 
Already  a  powerful  army  of  fourteen  thousand  militia,  assem- 
bled from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  on  its  march  to  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
army  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  encamped  Not  a 
shadow  of  resista^ice  was  shown,  and  the  last  remains  of  disaf-'  | 

fection  disappeared.     Bradford. and  a  few  obnoxious  chiefs  I 

fled  to  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi,  and  othersrto  j 

the  remote  settlements  of  the  West. 

An  inquisitorial  court  was  opened  by  General  Hamilton  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  informers  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dreds, of  whom  many  had  suffered  severely  from  the  insurgents* 
At  length  a  catalogue  of  names  was  completed  and  handed 
over  to  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  found  no  lack  of  guides  in 
making  his  arrests.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  place  under  mili- 
tary guard  about  three  hundred  prisoners  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

The  intercession  of  influential  friends  procured  the  discharge 
of  many ;  but  others,  less  fortunate,  were  detained  in  custody 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  Some  were  there  detamed 
in  prison  for  several  months,  and  finally  discharged.  One  in- 
dividual was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  terminated* 
this  first  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  by  a  regularly 
organized  insurrection.t 

The  main  body  of  the  army  soon  afterward  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  their  homes ;  some,  at  their  request,  were  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Pittsburgh.  A  few  battalions  were  re- 
tained on  duty  through  the  winter.  To  keep  down  any  germs 
of  insurrectionary  spirit,  the  government  ordered  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  to  serve  six  months,  and  to  be 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  well  disposed  to  the  govern- 

*  Bee  Amerieia  Pkmer,  toL  u.,  p.  SIS.  t  Idenv  p.  Vl%  S13 
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meat  Porti<nUi  of  Uiis  troop  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  point  to  pointy  or  in  aitiuulittg  the  exdae  cheers  in  tkeir 
visits. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  settlements 
had  been  gradually  and  steadily  increasing.  Pittsburgh  had 
acquired  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  arrival  and  depart* 
ure  of  the  United  States  troops  and  mUitary  stores.  The  pop- 
nlat^n  was  now  one  thousand  souls,  and  the  Legislature  at  its 
llMt  sessi<m  had  incorporated  it  as  a  regular  borough,  by  an 
act  approved  April  22d,  1794.  The  same  year  a  settlement 
at  Presque  Isle  bad  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Indians.*    It  was  again  settled  two  years  afterward. 

[A.D.  1795.]  The  decisive  victory  c^the  Maumee  over  the 
combined  savages  and  their  English  allies  had  restored  the 
Cnmtiers  to  quietude  and  safety.  Confidence  vtbs  renewed,  and 
emigrants  again  began  to  press  forward ;  settlements  became 
more  dense ;  trade  and  manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and 
prosperity  smiled  upon  the  country.  About  the  close  of  this 
year  Pittsburgh  presented  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred 

soul&t 

Yet  the  country  northwest  of  the  Alleghany  River  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  warlilce 
tribes  near  the  lakes  formed  but  little  inducement  to  immi- 
grants more  securely  located.  To  procure  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  the  state  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
out  strong  temptations  to  the  poor  settler  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  capitalist  Among  the  first  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  the  grant,  or  the  right  of  entering  or  locating  a 
large  body  of  lands,  designated  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature, 
to  a  number  of  capitalists  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
^  Population  Company."  The  principal  condition  required  of 
this  company  was,  that  within  a  certain  time  they  should  place 
upon  every  tract  of  four  hundred  acres  so  located  at  least  one 
able-bodied  settler,  and  cause  to  be  made  certain  slight  pre- 
emption^improvements. 

•  The  conqiany,  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands, 
proposed  to  grant  hi  fee  simple  to  every  such  settler  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land«  provided  he  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  imposed  on  them.  Thus  tfie  settler  woidd  se- 
cure /or  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  <^  land,  including 

*  WOdt^  of  WftsbiiigtoD,  ToL  siL»  p.  9Sl  t  PkMor,  toL  L,  p.  306. 
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his  improvement,  while  the  ^*  company ,"  through  him,  would 
secure  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giving  to  the 
individual  settler,  for  the  same  improvements,  four  hundred 
acres,  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  to  the  ^  company." 
This  mterfered  with  the  company's  plan  of  aggrandizement, 
and  was  deemed  by  them  an  infringement  of  **  vested  rights.** 
Immigrants,  of  course,  would  prefer  to  receive  four  hundred 
acres  from  the  state,  rather  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
from  the  company.  The  company's  grants  were  slowly  taken 
up  ;  each  settler  made  his  improvement  for  himself,  and  not  for 
the  company,  and  some  incautiously  made  their  improvements 
within  the  district  which  had  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  **  Population  Company." 

Settlements  progressed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  when 
the  agents  of  the  company  commenced  suits  of  ejectment 
against  the  state  settlers  who  had  encroached  upon  their  priv- 
ilege. At  length  the  latter  harassed  with  suits  and  the  ex^ 
penses  of  litigatioiw  and  braig  utterly  unable  singly  to  contend 
with  a  moneyed  company,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  habit- 
ations and  retired  westward  into  the  ''  Connecticut  Reserve." 
Here  no  lands  were  given  away ;  but  it  was  sold  for  a  reason- 
able price,  and  the  title  was  indisputable  to  such  amounts  and 
tracts  as  purchasers  desired.*  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  beau- 
ties of  companies  and  vested  rights,  and  their  proneness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1796.]  In  the  mean  time,  manufactures  and  arts  had 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Trade  be- 
gan to  stand  upon  a  firm  basis,  atid  capital  was  freely  invested. 
The  first  paper-mill  west  of  the  mountains  was  erected  tlus 
year,  within  four  miles  of  Brownsville.  This  was  the  ^  Red- 
stone paper-mills,"  owned  by  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan 
Sharpless,  two  Quaker  mechanics  from  **  Gilpin's  paper-mills  " 
en  Brandywine  Creek.t 

*  Pioneer,  vol  il,  p.  3«8-370.  t  Ibldett. 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

INDIAN  RELATIONS  AND  TREATIES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM 
THE  TREATY  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  "  TREATY  OF  GREENVILLE.** 

A.b.  1783  TO  1795. 


ArgumerU. — ^Retrospect  reUtire  to  the  Northwestern  Boandaiy. — ^Reloctant^  i 
ed  to  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  by  Qrest  Britain.— Disregard  of  Treaty  Stipulations  rela- 
tive to  the  Northwestern  Posts  by  British  Cabinet— British  and  Indian  Alltsiine 
daring  the  RoToIatioaaxy  War.— Western  Feeling  toward  the  Ind^^ms.— Jealooiiy 
of  the  Indians  at  the  rapid  Advance  of  the  Wliite  Settlementa.^Measores  of  Can* 
grass  to  conciliate  Indiim  Jealoosy.^Preliminary  Steps  for  Treaties  with'  all  the 
Tribes.— Treaties  by  individual  States  prior  to  1764^-~^Tlrealyof  Fort  StauwH,  and 
the  Treaty  Line^— Treaty  of  Fert  M'Intoslv  and  Boandary  Line.— Treaty  of  the  Mi- 
ami with  the  Shawanese,  and  their  Cession  of  Lands. — Treaties  of  Hopewell  witfi 
fiontfaem  Indians.— Cherokee  Treaty.— Choctft  Treaty.— ChidcasA  Treaty.— Exfenl 
of  Oonatqr  an^Knmber  of  Wairion  of  eadi  Nalkm  respectire^.— Diasatisfactioii  ot 
the  Six  Nations  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — Their  Orievances. — Prep- 
arations for  a  new  Treaty.— Tlrea^  of  Fort  Harmar  in  1789. — The  Shawanese  refose 
to  attend.— Shawanese  encoon^i^  to  Hoatilkies  by  British  Tndem  at  D^tnkk^^ 
Connivance  of  the  British  Government  at  these  Intrigues.— Hostilities  commenced 
npon  the  Ohio  Frontier. — ^Pacific  Overtures  of  Governor  St.  Clair.-^Unsettled  Condi' 
tkm  of  the  Southern  Indians.— The  Cbenikees.— Encroachments  of  tiie  Oomberiand 
Settlements^-Treaty  of  Holston,  July  9d«  1791.— Creek  I>istiub9itoefl.—Mea«iir8a  to 
oonciliato  the  Creeks. — The  Treaty  of  New  York  with  M'GiJlivray  and  other  Creek 
Chiefs.— ESbrU  of  Spanish  Agents  to'  embarrass  thelYegotiations.— M'Giirivray's  Op- 
poahioiL— The  Creeks  instigated  to  War^— Cherftkeea  oommflnce  Hostilities^— Span- 
ish Intrigue  with  Creeks  and  Cherokees. — Creek  Preparation  for  Hostilities  against 
Cumberland  Settlements. — Bowles,  a  Creek' Chief. — Indian  Tribes  generally  nuika 
Overtures  for  Peace  and  Friendship  after  Wayne's  Vktocy.— -Treaty  with  Six  V^ 
tions  in  1794.— Treaty  of  Greenville  in  179$,  oomprising  all  Northweatem  Tribea^— 
Termination  of  Indian  Wars. 

[A.D.  1783.]  By  the  treaty  of  Faris^  September  dd,  178% 
Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  the.  territory  of  the  United 
States  south  df  all  the  ^reat  Iakea»  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
to  its  sources.  That  power  also  stipulated  to  withdraw  her 
troops  and  military  garrisons,  as  soon  as  convenienty  Irom  every 
part  of  the  relinquished  territory.  Among  the  most  important 
posts  held  by  Great  Britain  within  the  said  territory  were  those 
of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  Miami,  on  the  Maumee  River,  be- 
low the  Rapids,  besides  other  posts  of  minor  importance  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Wabash. 

The  stipulations  for  this  relinquishment  were  made  with 
great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty,  Mr. 
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Oswald,  the  BritLsh  commissioiier,  persisted  in  his  demands  that 
the  Ohio  River  should  form  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  was  only  after  every  effort  had  failed  to 
move  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  that  he  consented  to  adopt  the 
present  boundary  through  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes. 

[A.Di  1784.]  We  have  already  seen  that,  during  the  war 
of  Independencet  Great  Britain  had  armed  all  the  northwestern 
tribes  against  her  revolted  colonies ;  that  her  agents  and  emis- 
saries had  instigated  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  lakes,  and  as  fiur 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  upon  all  the 
frontier  settlements  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.^  To  carry  out. this  plan 
of  Indian  hostilities,  the  agents  and  military  officers  of  Great 
Britain  at  her  western  posts,  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes,  with  stipulations  to 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  hostile  opera- 
tions. Still  further  ta  inflame  their  avarice  and  stimulate  them 
to  deeds  of  blood,  the  agents  of  Great  Britain  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  a  premium  upon  every  Sjcalp  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  colonists,  whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  England  carried  on  the  war  with  her 
colonies. 

By  such  means,the  greater  portion  of  the  *'  Six  Nations,"  in« 
habiting .  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  colonies. 
All  the  tribes  south  of  Lake  Erie,  embracing  the  Shawanese, 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  many  small- 
er tribes,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  British  interest.  The  hos- 
tilities which  had  been  incessantly  waged  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  during  the  struggle  for  Independencot  had  created 
and  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  western  people  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  an  undying  hatred  and  de- 
sire of  revenge  against  those  tribes,  who  continued  their  hostil* 
ity  after  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  ^een  terminated. 
Compelled  to  contend  alone  with  the  savages,  while  their  east- 
em  friends  were  engaged  with  the  ruthless  armies  of  the 
mother  country,  the  western  people  were  now  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  power,  after  the  support  and  protection  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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After  a  persevering  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana  ai 
independent  allies^  England,  by  treaty,  hid  abandoned  the.  sav* 
ages,  and  left  them  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could  with  the 
United  States.  Yet,  m  order  to  extend,  partial  protection  td 
them.  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  her  treaty*  witk  the  United 
States,  ccmtinued  to  hold  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
especially  those  of  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Miami,*  in  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  From  these  points  British  agents  con* 
trolled  the  action  of  the  Indians,  while  British  traders,  holding 
a  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  failed  not,  on  all  occasions,  to  u> 
still  into  the  dependent  savages  a  settled  hostility  to  the  Amer* 
ican  people  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohip. 

To  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  frontier  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  hostile  tribes.  Congress  took  the  subject  under  the  ear- 
liest consideration.  vThe  necessity  for  some  prompt  action 
was  the  more  evident,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to 
eet  westward  in  every  direction  immediately  after  the  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
were  pushing  westward,  often  regardless  of  any  claim  whidi 
the  Indians  asserted  to  the  territory. 

The  rapid  immigration  alone,  independent  of  the  collisions 
between  the  border  settlers  and  the  kidians,  was  calculated  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  native  tribes,  who 
saw  in  it  the  certain  presage  of  their  own  destruction  gr  ex* 
pulsion  from  the  country. 

The  same  circumstances  generated  a  similar  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Indians,  who 
also  saw  the  white  settlements  rapidly  encroaching  upon  their 
territories.  The  confederated  tribes,  who  inhabited  and  claim- 
ed the  southwestern  frontier,  and  who  were  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  advance  of  the  settlements  from  North  and 
South  Carolina,  were  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  .  These  were 
powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  and  had  occasionally,  during  the 
war  of  Independence,  sent  bands  of  warriors  to  join  the  hos- 
tile tribes  on  the  northwest.    They  occupied  the  western  parts 

*  The  BCMmi  wm  a  Britich  poit,  ritatted  on  the  noitli  side  of  the  Mamnee  Biropy 
•boat  two  milefl  below  the  BApids.  Thii  fi»t  fell  under  the  league  of  Fontiao,  in  1763^ 
and  ita  garriaon  waa  maaaacred.  It  waa  reoocnpied  daring  the  war  of  the  RevohitioB, 
and  wai  diioontinQed  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  bat  b  November  of  1793,  when  General 
Wayne  wai  adTandng  into  the  Indian  oonntiy,  the  Britiah  traopa  ander  Colonel  H«aa. 
Ston  reoocopied  it,  nnder  orders  from  the  commandant  at  Detroit  It  wai  atroog:^  ftcw 
tified,  and  maintained  nntil  1796,  aa  a  rapport  to  the  Indian  tribea  in  alliance  irith 
Great  Britain.— See  Manhall'f  Waahington,  toL  ▼.,  p.  5€9. 
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of  both  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia*  and  were  each  able  to  bring 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  warriors  into  the  field  in  case  of  a 
general  war. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Federal  govenunent  adopted  a 
humane  and  conciliatory  course  of  policy  toward  the  native 
tribes,  while  it  exerted  its  whole,  power  and  influence  to  re* 
strain  the  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indian 
territories.  Every  efibrt  was  used  to  prevent  collisions  and 
difficulties  between  the  firontier  people  and  the  Indians,  to  cul* 
tivate  harmony  and  friendship,  by  the  establishment  of  Indian 
agencies,  by  granting  annuities,  and  by  entering  ii^to  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands 
as  they  were  willing  to  relinquish.  The  agents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  commandants  on  the  firontiers  were  in- 
structed and  commanded  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  tribes,  by  a  strict  observance  of  justice  and  forbearance 
toward  all  the  natives  with  whom  they  might  have  intercourse. 
They  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress prohibiting  lawless  white  men.  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  from  carryii^  on  any  contraband  trade  with  them. 
Agencies  were  to  be  established  by  the  general  government, 
well  supplied  with  articles  of  Indian  trade,  where  they  could 
obtain,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  such  articles  as  they  might 
wish  to  purchase,  free  from  the  impositions  and  extortions  of 
private  traders.  Messages  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment to  the  diflerent  agents  in  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  frontier  tribes,  proposing 
peace  and  amity,  by  the  adoption  of  regular  and  formal  treat- 
ies. To  conciliate,  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  presents  were 
sent  to  influential  chiefs  and  warriors  throughout  all  the  tribes 
firom  the  western  part  of  New  York  to  the  southern  limit  of 
Georgia. 

Great  Britain  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  region 
south  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  present  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  virtue  of  the  cession  made  by  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  in  the  year  1768. 
This  claim  was  i^ever  recognized  by  the  Chickasas  and  Cbero- 
kees,  the  real  owners  of  the  country,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Six  Nations  to  make  such  cession.  As  the  cession,  if  ever 
made,  was  a  fraud  upon  the  true  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was 
never  intended  by  the  Six  Nations,  the  confederated  states 
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individually,  as  well  as  Congress,  declined  to  set  up  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  the  British  treaty.* 

The  Creeks  were  a  poweriUl  confederacy,  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  Greorgia,  upon  the  head  waters  6f  the  Savan- 
nah, Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chattahooehy  Rivers.  This  con- 
federacy had  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  conducted  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties  in  this  re- 
gion up  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  several  treaties  with  those  Indians  had  been 
made  by  those  states,  and  certain  cessions  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them. 

Yet  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  ha^d 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel  Henderson  and 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Watauga  in  March,  1775.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
obtained  from  the  Chickas&Sy  in  a  treaty  held  by  Colonels  Don- 
aldson and  Martin,  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  in  the 
autumn  of  1783,  the  relinquishment  of  a  large  district  of  coun- 
try upon  the  Cumberland  River,  extending  southward  to  the 
sources  of  Duck  River.  This  territory  was  subsequently  com- 
prised in  the  district  of  Miro,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina  was  peaceably  extended  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland River^t 

Other  portions  of  territory,  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
Chickasas,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  within  the  present  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  were  success- 
ively relinquished  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  United 
States  by  the  tribes  respectively  claiming  the  same,  in  the 
different  treaties  subsequently  held  and  concluded  with  them. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  in  the 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  became  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance with  the  Federal  government.  For  this  purpose,  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken  for  a  general  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  The  first  treaty  by  the 
Federal  government  with  the  Six  Nations  was  designated 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  Stenujtx.— This  treaty  was  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  or  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  one  hundred 

*  Batler'e  Rentacky,  p.  50,  51,  IntrodactioD. 

t  Americaa  State  Pspen,  Indian  Affoxn,  toL  i^  p.  15^  fiillo  editioo. 
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and  ten  miles  i^est  of  Albany.  A  large  number  of  confederate 
tribes  attended  with  their  chiefi,  head  men,  and  warriors.  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee,  commissioners.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  22d  of  October,  1784. 

By  this  treaty^  the  United  States  grant  peace  to  the  hostile 
SenecaSy  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  and  receive  them 
under  their  protection,  upon  condition  that  they  driver  six  hos- 
tages for  the  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  been  captured  by  any  of  these  tribes  during 
the  previous  wars.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  nations  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  lands  then  in  their  occupancy. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  white 
settlements  was'  established.  By  this  treaty,  the  Indian  title 
was^  peaceably  ei^tinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  western  New 
YorL* 

[A.I>.  1785.]  In  January  following,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwestern  territory 
south  of  Lake  Erie.     This  was 

Tie  Treaty  of  Fort  Af /n/o*A.— This  treaty  was  conducted 
by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  on 
the  21st  day  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tribes  represented  in  this  treaty 
were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawfis,  and  Chippewas,  then 
inhabiting  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  this  treaty,  the  chiefs,  sachems,  aiid  warriors  of  these 
tribes  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  claim  to.  the  lands 
lying  south  of  Lake  Brie,  and  east  of  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well 
as  all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  boundary  line  aj^reed  upon  at  this  treaty  was  as  follows : 
^  Beginning^ at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the  south- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  thence  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  \Jb  its  lake  source ;  thence  across  to  the  source  of 
the  Tuscarawa,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with 
Walhonding  Creek,  near  the  site  of  the  old  American  *  Fort 
Laurens ;' ''  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  of  west,  to  the  mouth 
of  Mad  River,  a  large  eastern  tributary  of  the  Great  Miami,  or 
Stony  River ;  "  it  being  that  branch  of  the  Stony  River  on 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian,  4ffain,  roL  l,  p.  10. 

o* 
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which  the  French  had  a  fort"  in  the  year  1752  ;^  UienCe  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  Miami  or  Stony  River,  to  the  portage  across 
to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  or  main  branch  of  the  Maamee ;  thence 
down  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  St  Mary's  and  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Erie. 

East  and  south  of  this  line  the  lands  are  ceded  and  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the  people  there- 
of. The  United  States  grant  and  relinquish  to  the  Indians 
all  lands  north  and  west  of  this  line  for  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy, as  dwellmg-places  and  hunting-grounds,  free  from  en- 
croachment by  the  Whites,  excepting  certain  roads  therein 
specified,  leading  to  the  principal  military  posts  on  the  north** 
western  frontier,  and  also  six  miles  square  contiguous  to  and 
including  each  of  said  posts ;  also,  six  miles  square  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  and  six  miles  square,  also,  at  its  mouth ;  also,  six 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River,  another  at  Detroit,  and 
one  on  the  River  Raisin.* 

In  the  fall  of  1785  the  United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Fort  M*Intosh,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Major  John 
Doughty,  who  was  in  the  autumn  ordered  from  Fort  Mcintosh 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Here  he  commenced  a  block 
house  and  other  works  of  defense,  which  were  finished  the  fol« 
lowing  summer,  when  he  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  *'  Fort 
Harmar,"  in  honor  of  his  commanding  general  at  Fort  M'b- 
tosh.  This  Was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  if  we  except  the 
old  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  the  year  1778,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  not  iar  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek.;]: 

[A.D.  1786.]  The  next  treaty  with  the  northwestern  tribes 
was 

The  Treaty  of  the  Cheat  Miamij  concluded  with  the  chie&« 
warriors,  and  head  men  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  and  signed 
on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1786.  It  was  conducted  by  Gen- 
eral George  Rogers  Clark,  Colonel  Richard  Butler,  and  Sam-' 
uel  H.  Parsons,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River. 

*  Bfr,  Gist^  in  faia  ezploratioiis  in  1759,  Tuited  tfai«  French  fait,  t  mere  tniding-^poat 
with  a  Btocklule. .  By  him  the  ■tream  wm  called  "  Mad  Creek)"  and  now  it  is  kaows 
M  Mad  River. — Bee  Imlajr'a  America,  p.  190. 

t  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affmrt,  voL  i,  p.  7,  fblio  editioa. 

\  American  Pioneer,  voL  i,  p.  95, 26. 
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In  this  treaty  the  Shawanese  nation  aeknowIedgeB  the  Unit* 
ed  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  terri* 
tory  heretofiNre  relinquished  to  them  by  their  chieft  in  the 
treaty  of  January  14th,  1784..  The  nation  agrees  to  be  peace* 
able,  and  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  white  settles 
mmts ;  to  surrender  three  hostages  for  the  faithful  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  in  their  possession ;  to  punish  sQch  of  their  young 
warriors  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites ;  and  to  give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  any  contemplated  incursion  by  any  of  the  savages  upon  the 
frontier  inhabitants. 

The  United  States,  upon  these  conditions,  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanese,  and  receive  them  under  their  protection  and  friend* 
ship,  and,  allot  to  them,  as  their  hunting-grounds,  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  north  of  a  line  dravm  doe 
west  from  the  mouth  of  Mad  River  to  the  River  de  la  Pansei 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Wabash.  The  United  States  stip* 
ulate  to  prevent  the  intrusion  and  settlement  of  white  men  north 
of  this  boundary,  and  the  Shawanese  relinquish  all  claim  what- 
ever to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  same.* 

The  next  important  treaty  was  with  the  great  southern  na* 
tions  occupying  the  country  from  the  settlements  of  Georgia 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  preparation  for  this  treaty, 
the  object  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  assemble  the  del- 
egates from  all  the  southern  tribes,  and  thereby  to  establish  a 
general  peace  throughput  the  whole  southern  frontier. 

After  due  notice  and  preparation,  the  savages,  in  large  num- 
bers, attended  at  the  place  designated,  on  the  Keowee  River,  in 
Georgia,  known  as  Hopewell,  for  the  contemplated  treaty. 

The  Treaty  of  Hopewell  commenced  in  October,  1785,  and 
was  continued  Until  late  in  January  foUoveing,  The  Cherokeea 
being  more  convenient,  were  first  on  the  ground,  some  weeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Chickasas  and  GhoctAs,  who  came 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  from  their  western  towns. 

At  this  treaty  the  Indian  tribes  were  amply  represented  by 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  from  each  of  the  above-mention- 
ed nations. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  Andrew  Pickens,  Joseph  Martin,  and 
Laughlin  Mcintosh ;  and  also  William  Blount  as  commissioner 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4fain,  toL  U  p.  11,  19l 
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on  the  part  of  North  Carolina.    Three  separate  treaties  were 
negotiated)  one  with  each  of  the  respeotive  nations. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  28th  day  of  November,  1785,  at  which  time  the  delegates 
from  the  Chickas&s  and  Choctfts  had  not  arrived.  By  this 
treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  recognised  an  established  boundary 
between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  lands  claimed  by  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  ^  Western  District,''  upon  the  branch^ 
es  of  Holston  River,  and  also  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

The  Choctft  delegates  having  arrived,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the 
dd  day  of  January,  1786.  The  Choct&s  stipulate  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  established  between  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er conterminous  tribes.  Having  no  territory  contiguous  to  the 
American  settlements,  they  made  no  cessions  of  lands.* 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Chocta  treaty,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chickasds^  and  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  whichwas  signed  on  the  10th  of  January.  The  Chi^k- 
as&s  stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship,  and  they  agreed  to  rat- 
ify and  confirm  the  treaties  heretofore  made  in  1783  with  Col- 
enels  Donaldson  and  Martin,  commissioners  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  relinquishment  of  certain  lands  on  Cumberland  River. 
They  also  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, extensive  bodies  of  lands  on  the  southern  branches 
of  Cumberland  River,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  Duck  Riv- 
er, nearly  as  far  west  as  the  lower  portion  of  Tennessee  River. f 
At  this  time  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  a  powerful  confed- 
eracy, and  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  all  the  branches  of 
the  Holston  River  and  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
above  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Their  hunting-grounds  forfnerly 
comprised  one  third  of  Western  Yirginiai  all.  East  Tennessee, 
one  third  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  nearly  all  North 
Alabama.  For  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas.  At 
the  period  of  the  treaty,  their  national  strength  was  estimated 
at  more  than  two  thousand  warriors ;  two  years  subsequently. 
Colonel  Joseph  Martin,  experienced  in  Indian  afiairs,  estimated 
their  strength  at  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  warriors. 

*  Amerioaa  Bute  Ptpen,  Indian  4ffair»,  rcL  l,  p.  4Q-Ai,  t  Idem,  p.  43S. 
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The  Chicka8&8  occupied  and  claimed  the  countiy  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo,  and  westward  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  to  the  Tombigby  and.  Black  Warrior  on  the  south. 
The  claims  of  this  nation  included  all  the  western  half  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi. 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  1767,  their  strength  was  estimated 
at  twelve  hundred  warriors.* 

The  Ghoct&s,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  South, 
occupied  all  the  country  south  of  the  Chickas&s  and  west  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  territories.  Their  liqiits  comprised 
all  the  regicms  drained  by  the  Lower  Tombigby  and  the  west- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Pearl 
and  Pascagoula  Rivers.  Their  fighting  men  were  estimated 
at  six  thousand. 

[A.D.  1787.]  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  signed  October 
22d,  1784,  had  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint with  the  Six  Nations.  The  chiefs  persisted  in  their 
declarations  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  territory 
relinquished  and  the  line  fixed  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  in  the 
consideration  which  they  believed  was  stipulated  in  the  same. 
They  declared,  also,  that,  coerced  by  threats  of  war  upon  their 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign  the  treaty  against  their  will ;  that  they  had  been 
thus  compelled  to  relinquish  more  territory  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  authorized  to  cede,  and  that  the  nations  would 
not  ratify  the  cession* 

They  declared,  moreover^  that  they  had  been  defrauded  out 
of  the  goods  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  was  not  binding  upon  them.  The  government  endeav- 
ored, without  succes9«  to  satisfy  them  on  these  points.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  and  protesta- 
tions, the  whites  continued  to  advance  upon  the  lands  claimed 
to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaty*  At  length,  finding  all  their 
efforts  unavailing,  they  had  seriously  contemplated  a  league 
ofiensive  and  defensive  with  the  western  tribes,  for  resisting 
by  force  of  arms  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  To  this 
measure  they  were  strongly  incited  by  the  western  tribes. 

•  See  American  StUe  Ptpen,  Indian  Ajjfakn,  toI  i.,  p.  48;  akoi  p.  439,  &c. 
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The  latter  upbraided  them  with  a  want  of  courage  in  surren- 
dering their  own  lands,  and  being  £ompdUed  to  fall  back  upon 
those  tribes  who  had  the  courage  to  defend  and  hold  their 
country.  On  this  subject,  the  British  agents  and  traders  at 
Niagara  and  Detroit  neglected  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  savages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animdsity 
against  the  border  settlements  of  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1788.]  Under  these  circumstances,  the  frontiers  had 
been  almost  continually  harassed  by  depredations,  murders, 
and  thefte,  constituting  a  series  of  petty  hostilities,  perpetrated 
by  lawless  bands  of  Indians,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh.  To  allay  this  feelixig  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  goveniment  issued  in- 
structions to  Greneral  Arthur  St.  Clair,  goremor  of  the  Norths 
western  Territory,  to  assemble  the  sachems,  warriorp,  and  head 
men  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  and  nations  in  general  con- 
vention at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiatmg  a  new  treaty  and  satisiying  any 
demands  which  they  might  urge  for  further  compensation  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  St  Clair,  the  Indians 
began  to  assemble  near  Fbrt  Harmar  early  in  the  winter. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  conducted  by  the  governor 
as  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
sachems,  chiefe,  and  warriors  of  the  **  Five  Nations,**  excli:^ 
sive  of  the  Mohawks,  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawds, 
Chippewas,  Potawatamies,  and  Sauks,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  TVeaty  of 
Fort  Harmar^  signed  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1789.* 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  consisted  of  two  separate  parts 

*  Description  of  Fori  Harmar. -^Y art  Hannar  wu  erected,  under  the  superinteiid* 
ence  of  Major  John  DoaghCy,  in  the  aatnmn  of  1785.  It  wa«  aitaated  upon  a  aeoond 
bottom,  auL  or  eight  feet  above  the  flnt  bottom,  exteadiag  acroef  from  the  Oiuo  to  the 
Moakingiun.  The  oatUne  waa  that  of  a  regular  p^tagon,  indadiog  about  t^ree  foortha 
of  an  acre  of  ground.  The  curtaina,  or  main  walla,  were  constructed  of  large  timben 
borizontally  raiaed  to  Uie  height  of  twelve  or  fiyoiteen  feet,  and  were  each  one  fapndred 
and  twenty  feet  bng.  Baationa,  alao  pen^^sooal,  and  iberteen  feet  bigfa,  were  made 
of  large  timbera  aet  upright  in  the  ground,  and  tied  by  croaa  timbera,  tree-nailed,  to  each 
upright  piece.  The  fifth,  or  inner  aide,  waa  occupied  by  dwellinga,  or  quarters,  for  the 
officera;  and  tlie  main  aidea,  or  cnrtaina,  by  the  barredLs,  or  qoartefs,  ibr  die  aoldieia. 
The  roo&  inclined  inward,  and  each  houae  waa  divided  into  four  Booma.  The  qaarteoi 
for  the  officera  waa  a  large  two  atory  houae,  built  of  hewed  loga.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
barracka,  facing  the  Ohio,  waa  a  cupola,  or  aquare  tower,  aurmounted  by  a  flag-ataff 
and  oocnpied  by  «  aentineL  An  anenal  of  large  loga,  covered  with  earthy  formed  a  place 
of  aecurity  aa  a  magazine.  At  a  abort  diatance  were  highly -cultivated  gardena.  8t€ 
;)2ate— American  Pioneer,  voL  i.,  p.  25,  26. 
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first,  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  Oneidas,  Qnondagas, 
Tuscarorasy  Cayugas,  and  Senecas ;  secondf  a  treaty  with  the 
six  northwestern  tribes  before  enumerated. 

[A.D.  1789.]  The  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iro- 
quois was  designed  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  designated  in  that 
treaty.  Therefore  the  United  States  stipulated  to  pay  to  the 
Indians  the  additional  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
properly  distributed  among  them.  Besides  this  amount,  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  various  presents  of  valuable  goods  and 
necessary  articles  of  Indian  costume  were  made  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors.  Upon  these  conditions,  they  ratified  and  con* 
firmed  the  former  treaty. 

In  like  manner,  the  treaty  with  the  six  northwestern  tribes 
stipulated  for  peace  and  firiendship  between  their  people  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recognition  of  the  treat- 
ies of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  M'Intosh,  and  the  lines  estab- 
lised  by  them  respectively.  For  and  in  consideration  of  said 
recognition,  and  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  said  designated 
territory,  the  United  States  stipulate  to  pay  them,  for  distribu- 
tion, six  thousand  dollars,  besides  sundry  valuable  presents  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors.* 

The  Shawanese,  and  some  other  bands  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee,  still  maintaining  a  hostile  at- 
titude, refused  to  attend  the  treaty  or  to  sanction  its  provisions. 
These  dissenting  tribes  and  bands  soon  after  resumed  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Kentucky,  embracing  the  settlements  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  Monongahela  to  Green  River. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence,  the  Indian  tribes, 
instigated  by  British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  other 
western  posts  within  the  United  States,  had  urged  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian,  as  fixed  by  the  English  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  under 
Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1768.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
British  cabinet,  in  retaining  the  northwestern  posts,  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  that  circumstances  might  yet  compel  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  Ohio  River  as  their  northwest- 
em  boundary.f 

*  Amaricui  State  Papers,  Indian  Affain,  toL  i.,  p.  5. 

t  Bee  CiDcinnati  in  1841,  p.  167.    Also,  Burnett's  Letten,  p.  100,  fta 
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This  policy  of  the  British  government  having  been  defeated, 
the  traders  and  agents  in  Canada,  being  fully  eonvinped  that 
their  influence  and  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  would  cease  with  the  advance  of  the  whites,  sought 
every  occasion  to  prolong  their  own  power  by  instigating  the 
Indians  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  settlements  by  a  resort 
to  open  warfare. 

The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  the  northwestern  tribes  soon  after  the  treat- 
ies of  Forts  Stanwix  and  M'Intosh  was  clearly  traced  to  Brit- 
ish influence  and  intrigue,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel M'Key,  the  British  agent  at  Detroit,  and  afterward  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  Maumee.* 

Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  depot  for  the 
British  fur  traders  with  the  northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an 
important  place  of  business,  and  many  Scotch  and  English  cap- 
italists had  large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the 
natives.  To  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incom- 
mode these  important  personages,  by  interrupting  their  trade 
and  restricting  their  influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south  and 
west  of  the  lakes.  A  state  of  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  American  people  of  the  West  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  them  that,  for  a  time,  they  should  be  free  from 
interruption ;  hence  they  desired  to  arrest  the  advance  of  im- 
migrants across  the  Ohio  River. 

.  [A.D.  1790.]  Although  these  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  produced  a  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
whites  into  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  yet  large  settle- 
ments had  been  advanced  to  the  west  and  north  banks  of  the 
river,  under  the  protection  of  Forts  Harmar  and  Washington. 
It  required  no  great  foresight  in  the  British  traders  (o  perceive 
that,  if  the  late  treaties  were  observed,  the  whole  country  north 
of  the  Ohio  would  soon  be  filled  with  a  white  civilized  popula- 
tion. This  state  of  things  would  completely  annihilate  the  fur 
trade  in  that  region.  Should  the  interests  of  a  privileged  mo- 
nopoly be  interrupted  by  the  obligations  created  by  treaty 
stipulations  ?  Such  must  have  been  the  reasoning  of  the  Brit- 
ish court.f 

Hence  Indian  discontent  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  war. 

*  American  State  Papeis,  Indian  AffaArtt  Geaeral  Wayne'a  Dispatobec 
t  See  Bumetf  a  Letten,  p.  49,  50. 
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Open  hostilities  were  encouraged ;  the  savages  were  induced 
to  disregard  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar ;  and  the  warrior  bands,  prepared  for  war  and  plunder, 
having  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
British  traders  and  agents,  were  sent,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife,  against  the  defenseless  border  population  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  down  the  Ohio. 

During  the  critical  state  of  afiairs  which  preceded  the  first 
military  movement  of  the  United  States  under  General  Har- 
roar.  Governor  St.  Clair,  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  had 
been  unintermitting  in  his  efibrts  to  bring  about  a  better  state 
of  feeling  among  the  northwestern  tribes.  By  negotiations  and 
treaties,  he  had  endeavored  to  convince  them,  not  only  of  the 
justice,  but  of  the  humane  policy  of  the  Federal  government. 
At  length,  finding  all  overtures  abortive  and  unavailing,  he  had 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements from  their  aggressions. 

Yet  the  military  posts,  although  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
defense,  and  amply  garrisoned,  were  found  wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  feeble  and  remote  settlements  from  continual  in- 
cursions by  small  detachments  and  straggling  parties  of  In- 
dians, who  studiously  avoided  the  fortified  places  and  the  mil- 
itary force.  Hence  the  stationed  garrisons  were  a  protection 
only  to  those  settlements  within  their  immediate  vicinity.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Indian  aflfairs  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
previous  to  the  active  military  campaign  of  the  United  Statfes 
in  that  quarter ;  and  no  settlement  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Ohio  was  safe  unless  within  a  stockade  inclosure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  northern  tribes 
was  fully  known  to  the  Southern  Indians.  Between  the  Shaw- 
anese  on  the  Wabash,  and  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  south  and 
east  of  Tennessee  River,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  existed, 
and  a  regular  interchange  of  feeling  was  sedulously  cultivated 
by  the  prominent  chiefs,  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  general 
league  against  the  white  inhabitants  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Ohio.  In  eflfecting  this  object,  they  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  compelled  again 
to  adopt  measures  for  conciliating  the  hostile  spirit  among  the 
Creeks. 

The  Federal  government  had  used  great  exertions  to  settle 
the  difficulties  existing  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  peo- 
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pla  of  Georgia ;  yet  they  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  chiefi^ 
who  were  believed  to  be  under  Spanish  influence.  No  effort 
had  been  spared  by  the  Federal  government  to  assemble  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  with  an  adjustment  of  boundr 
aries.  For  this  pm-pose,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men,  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  assembled 
during  the  last  summer  at  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Oconee  River. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  ready  for  signatures,  whrai,  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretext,  M*Gillivray  abruptly  broke  off  all 
negotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  not  signed.* 

The  following  spring.  Colonel  Marius  Willet,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
firmness,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  nation,  in  order  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
nation  and  about  the  Creek  agency,  he  succeeded  in  his  deli- 
cate  mission  so  far  as  to  induce  M*Gillivray  and  twenty-nine 
chiefs  to  accompany  him^  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  government  They 
were  formally  introduced  to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  entertained  with  marks  of  great  distinction^ 
On  the  7th  day  of  August  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed 
by  these  chie&  on  the  part  of  their  nation,  and  by  (general 
Knox,  Secretary  of  War.  This  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  harmony  between  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  hope  was  fallacious.f 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Creek  nation ;  that  the  Creek 
nation  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  their  warriors  should  be  restrained  from  committing 
outrages  against  the  white  settlements,  and  made  to  observe 
their  obligations  of  friendship.  The  United  States  stipulated 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the^hite  people  upon  the 
lands  and  hunting-grounds  ^of  the  Creeks.  A  boundary  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
both  nations  to  run  out  and  mark  the  line  separating  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  from  those  of  the  whites.  M^Gillivray  was  hon- 
ored with  the  title  of  Brigadier-general  of  the  United  States. 

*  See  Manihall'8  Life  of  Waihington,  toL  v.,  p.  274,  275.  Alexander  M 'QilliTrmy 
WM  a  half-breed  Creek,  mq  of  a  Scotch  trader,  bom  in  the  Creek  natfon.  a  man  of  in 
tellect  and  good  acquirements,  having  received  his  education  in  Charleston,  Sooth 
CaroHna.    Being  a  principal  chiet,  he  exerted  a  strong  inflaence  over  hia  nation. 

f  See  Dnke'a  Book  of  Indiana,  book  ir.,  p.  39,  40. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  the  Governor-general  of 
Cuba  that  the  Greet  chiefs  were  to  visit  New  York*  he  took 
immediate  measures  for  observing  the  tendency  of  the  negoti- 
ations»  and  for  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
ers  of  the  Federal  government  in  conducting  them.  For  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  East  Florida  was  dispatched  from 
St.  Augustine  to  the  city  of  New  York  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  flour  for  the 
Spanish  garrisons*  but  in  fact  for  observing,  and^as  &r  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  negotiations  with 
the  Creek  chiefe.  The  watchful  eye  of  the  government  was 
upon  the  Spanish  emissary,  and  all  mterference  on  his  part 
was  circumvented^* 

But  the  effi>rts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  stop  here. 
Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  with  the 
chiefs  after  their  return  from  New  York,  by  which  the  objects 
of  the  treaty  were  for  a  time  effectually  defeated.  M'Gilli- 
vray,  bought  over  to  the  Spanish  interest,  resigned  his  nomi-» 
nal  commission  of  brigadier-general  under  the  United  States, 
and  accepted  the  same  rank  under  the  Spanish  crown,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.f 

The  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Creek  nation ;  the  line  of 
demarkation  was  never  run,  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  American  settlements  was  manifested  in  no  ambiguous 
manner  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cherokees  had  become  highly  exasper- 
ated at  the  lawless  encroachment  of  the  white  population  into 
their  territory.  The  Chickamaugas  on  the  Lower  Tennessee 
had  repeatedly  indicated  their  resentment  to  these  encroach- 
ments by  depredations  and  acts  of  hostility  upon  the  set- 
tlements, which  were  advancing  upon  the  waters  of  Duck 
River  and  Elk  River  into  the  Indian  territory.  These  acts 
of  hostility  by  the  Indians  had  given  occasion  to  partisan 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants  south  of  Nash- 
ville, until  a  regular  war  had  broken  out  between  these  settle- 
ments and  a  portion  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  compensate  the  Indians  for  the  unlawful  intrusion  of 

*  Bee  Maitia'i  LoaiiiaDa,  vol.  ii,  p.  106, 107.    AIm,  ManhaU's  Life  of  WMhingtoo, 
vol  ▼.,  p.  974,  375,  ant  edition.  t  KutiB.  voL  il,  p.  113,  114. 
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the  whites,  hostilities  were  not  finally  suspended  until  the 
spring  of  1794.* 

The  Indians  had  remonstrated  without  effect,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  the  Federal  government  had  been  disregarded. 
As  early  as  1788,  soon  after  the  first  Cherokee  incursions,  the 
old  CongresiT  issued  their  proclamation  oathe  first  of  Septem- 
ber, forbidding  **  the  unwarrantable  intrusions"  upon  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  waters  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.f 

Again,  in  August,  1790,  President  Washington  presented  the 
subject  to  Congress  in  a  message  as  one  well  deserving  their 
serious  attention.  On  this  subject  he  says,  ^  Notwithstanding 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  encroachments  on  the  Indian  territory, 
upward  of  five  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the  Cherokee 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  settlements  between  the  French,  Broad, 
and  the  Holston  Rivers."]; 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  marauding  parties  of 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  ex- 
posed settlements,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Washington  Dis- 
trict, on  Holston  River,  to  the  western  limit  of  Miro  District, 
on  the  Cumberland. 

[A.D.  1791.]  To  check  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Cher- 
okees,  William  Blount,  "  Governor  of  the  Southwestern  Terri- 
tory, and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaurs,"  was  instructed  to 
convene  the  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  amicable  re- 
linquishment of  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
River.  The  Indians  were  convened  accordingly,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1701, 
near  the  present  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston  River.  This 
treaty,  signed  by  William  Blount  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  forty-one  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  is  known  as  the  "  Treaty  of  Hohian.^ 

By  this  treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  ceded  to  the  United 
States  extensive  tracts  of  land  situated  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  the  waters  of  Duck  River,  and  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  Elk  River. 

They  also  agreed,  for  a  stipulated  annuity,  to  grant  to  the 

*  See  chap.  x.  of  this  book,  "Karly  Settlement  tad  Indian  Hostilities  in  Bootb- 
western  Territory."  t  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  toL  ziL,  p.  88L 

t  American  State  Papers,  Indian  J^ffain,  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 
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people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  a  road  through  their 
country  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  from  the  Southwest 
Pointy  at  the  junction  of  Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  and  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  River.  They  also  entered 
mto  obligations  to  observe  pe&ce  and  friendship  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.* 

[A.D.  1792.]  But  the  treaty  of  Holston  did  not  restore 
peace  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  and  partial  hostilities 
against  the  white  inhabitants  upon  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Holston  Rivers  continued  for  several  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  government  to  establish  peace.t 
War  parties  also  penetrated  through  the  country,  and  co-op- 
erated with  the  tribes  north-  of  the  Ohio.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who  had  been  unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  engage  the 
southern  Indians  in  a  general  league,  had  twice  encountered 
the  Federal  troops  and  returned  triumphantly  to  their  towns. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  their  northern  friends,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  almost  consented  to  involve  themselves  in  a  general 
war  with  the  United  States.  Conceiving  that  the  only  protec- 
tion attainable  for  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  of  their  lands, 
was  open  war,  by  which  the  invaders  should  be  driven  from 
their  soil,  they  had  well-nigh  entered  into  the  general  league 
Encouraged  by  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, they  were  restrained  only  by  the  persevering  efforts  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  their  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  natural  jealousy  of  the  Indian  character  required  but 
little  prompting  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  white  man's  en- 
croachments. The  American  people,  believing  the  region  upon 
which  they  were  advancing  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indian  claim  was  a  mere  nom- 
inal right  of  occupancy^  were  less  scrupulous  in  their  advances, 
because  the  encroachment  was  one  for  which  the  government 
could  easily  compensate  them. 

*  American  Btate  Paperi,  Indian  Affavn^  vol  i,  p.  134. 

t  A  portion  of  the  western  Cherokees  were  mora  nnfneiuUy  than  the  eastern  portiOB 
of  the  nation.  The  Chiekamaugas,  on.  the  extreme  west  of  the  Cherokee  oonntiy,  had 
been  pecaliarly  hostile,  and  had  been  instnuoental  in  fomenting  a  feeling  of  enmity  be* 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  whites  of  Tennessee.  President  Washington,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  November  6th,  179S,  observes:  "A  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Cbickamaagas,  inhabiting  five  towns  on  the  Tennessee  Biv- 
er,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  depredations  on  the  neighboring  set- 
tlements."— See  Sparks's  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  xii. 
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The  government  of  the  United  States  invariably  endeavored 
to  maintain  the  utmost  good  faith  toward  the  Indians,  aU 
though  it  was  not  always  practicable  to  restrain  and  prevent 
aggression  by  individuals.  Hence,  under  the  influence  of  some 
new  alarm  or  popular  excitement,  partisan  warfare  has  been 
carried  on  against  innocent  towns,  and  occasionally  the  tribe 
has  been  made  to  sufier  for  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals. 
But  the  general  government,  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  has  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  and  ob- 
ligations of  treaties  and  natural  justice. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  in- 
dulged a  spirit  of  jealous  hostility  toward  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  American  settlements  into  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  southern  tribes.  As  they  could  not  occupy  it  themselves, 
they  were  anxious  that  it  should  remain  neutral,  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  savages.  Foreseeing  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  native  tribes,  under 
which  the  latter  must  melt  away,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
the  Indians  by  formal  treaties,  and  by  means  of  traders  and 
agents  located  among  them.  By  the  same  means  they  exert- 
ed a  secret  influence  upon  them  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  nK>n- 
archy,  while  they  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  whites  on  the  east  and  north. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  had  been  instigated  by  the  Span- 
iards against  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  and  Holston  Riv- 
ers for  more  than  two  years  past,  until  the  territory  was  nec- 
essarily placed  in  a  defensive  attitude,  and  troops  were  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Indian  country  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants  from  surprise  and  massacre.  The  Indians  resorted 
to  their  usual  mode  of  operations,  harassing  the  exposed  pop- 
ulation by  sudden  incursions  of  their  seal  ping-parties.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  nation  was  in  arms  foi  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  advanced  settlers. 

At  length,  in  September,  1792,  Governor  Blount  received 
certain  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Richard  Finnelson,  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  and  Joseph 
Deraque,  a  Canadian  half-breed,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  as  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  to 
the  Indian  tribes.     These  men,  having  been  well  paid  by  the 
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Spanish  agents  for  discharging  their  duties  as  emissaries,  and 
seeing  the  imminent  danger  which  might  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  River,  resolved  to  convey 
to  them  due  notice  of  their  danger.  Therefore,  while  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  seeing  the  savages  prepared  for  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  white  inhabitants,  they  desired  and  urged 
the  Indians  to  defer  their  expedition  for  ten  days,  until  they 
could  return  from  Knoxville,  alleging,  that  the  Spanish  in- 
tendant  had  required  them  to  convey  letters  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  that  town  before  war  shpuld  be  commenced.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  Indians,  they  communicated  to  Governor  Blount 
the  facts  which  had  transpired  in  the  Creek  nation. 

By  this  information,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor at  New  Orleans,  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  and  Don 
(yNeil,  governor  of  Florida  at  Pensacola,  who  had  been  insti* 
gating  the  southern  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  United 
States*  Agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Choctas,  Chickas&s, 
Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  to  distribute  among  them  presents,  and 
to  encourage  them  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation into  the  Cumberland  country,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
aid  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  would  see  justice  done  to  them 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  United  States ;  that  he  would  supply 
them  with  ammunition  and  arms  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  they 
were  instructed  to  urge  the  Jndians  to  strike  now! that  now  wom 
the  time^  while  the  United  States  were  engaged  with  the  Shaw* 
anese  and  other  northern  tribes,  unless  the  Americans  would 
agree  to  give  up  and  withdraw  from  the  lands  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Oconee  Rivers. 

It  also  appestred  that  Alexander  M'Gillivray  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  in  consequence  of  a  special  invitation 
from  the  Spanish  governor,  upon  matters  of  importance. 

It  also  appeared  that  a  half-breed  Creek,  by  the  name  of 
Bowles,  had  returned  from  England  or  some  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  and  that  he  was  exerting  his  influence 
among  the  Creeks,  encouraging  them  to  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  assuring  them  that  both  England  and  Spain  were 
ready  to  aid  them  in  the  undertaking.  These  emissaries,  more- 
over, declared  that  they  had  seen  six  hundred  Indian  warriors, 
armed  and  painted  black,  holding  their  war-dances  preparato- 
ry to  an  invasion  of  the  American  settlements. 

[A.D.  1793.]     Thus   was   the   Cherokee   nation   and  the 
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Creeks  for  nearly  three  years  wavering  between  war  and  peace, 
closely  observing  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Indian  war 
north  of  the  Ohio.  Had  General  Wayne  been  as  unfortunate 
as  his  predecessors,  in  all  probability  the  southern  Indians,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Savannah  to  the  Mississippi,  would  have  been 
united  in  one  general  league  with  those  of  the  north,  under 
the  auspices  of  English  and  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  General  Wayne  during  the  years  1793  and  1794,  and 
his  impetuous  and  vigilaht  character,  struck  terror  into  the  sav- 
age warriors,  and  dispelled  all  intentions  of  a  general  league. 

[  A.D.  1794.]  The  Cherokees  at  length  evinced  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  government,  and  sent  a  deputation  of 
thirteen  chiefs  to  Philadelphia,  authorized  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  Cherokee  nation.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1794,  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  in  Philadelphia ;  in 
which,  for  an  additional  annuity,  the  chiefs  stipulated  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  in  1791,  and  also  the 
-treaty  of  Hopewell,  made  in  1785.* 

During  the  latter  months  of  this  year,  several  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  northwestern  tribes  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
acting  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States.  The  first  and 
principal  was  that  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Canandaigua,in  New 
York,  concluded  and  signed  November  4th,  1794.  The  second 
was  that  with  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Stockbridges, 
signed  at  Oneida  on  the  2d  of  December  following.  These 
treaties  established  the  boundaries  between  the  white  settle- 
ments and  the  Indian  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  warlike  bands. 

[A.D.  1795.]  In  January  following,  General  Wayne  enter- 
ed into  preliminary  articles  of  treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  Potawatamies,  Sauks,  and  Miamis,  on  behalf  of  the 
northwestern  tribes,  for  a  general  treaty  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, to  be  holden  by  the  hostile  nations  of  the  West  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in  July,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  northwestern  tribes  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  convened  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Greenville.  After 
protracted  negotiations  for  more  than  six  weeks,  a  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  3d  day  of  August,  1795,  by  General  Wayne, 
commissioner  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 

*  American  State  Fapera,  Indian  ^airt,  tdI.  l,  p.  543. 
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chiefs  of  the  following  twelve  tribes,  to  wit :  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Ottaw&s,  Chippewas,  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas,  and  Kas- 
kaskias/  These  Indians  remained  on  the  treaty-ground  until 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  Treaty  of  Greenville^  besides  the  usual  stipulations  of 
peace  and  friendship,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaties  of  Fort  M'Intosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  as  also  a 
complete  relinquishment  of  sixteen  square  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  several  military  posts,  then  held  or  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  south  of  the  lakes,  together  with  the  right  of  way  to  and 
from  them. 

The  United  States  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  for 
proper  distribution,  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually  forever,  while  the 
treaty  was  observed,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  d9llars  in 
goods. 

Ever  since  the  decisive  battle  of  theMaumee  Rapids,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794,  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  to 
great  privation  and  suffering  by  the  destruction  of  their  towns 
and  the  extensive  fields  of  corn  which  had  lined  the  banks  of 
the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  for  more  than  fifty  miles  above  the 
Rapids.  Thrown  out  of  their  villages  and  winter  residences, 
destitute  of  every  comfort  which  the  savage  is  enabled  to  col- 
lect around  him,  and  deprived  of  the  sustenance  which  their 
fertile  fields  were  so  well  calculated  to  yield,  they  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  and  were  obliged  to  receive  it  at  the  dictation 
of  the  conqueror. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  Ohio  region,  and  closes  the 
long  series  of  hostilities  which  had  been  kept  up  against  the 
western  frontier,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  war  in  the  year  1764. 

*  American  State  PapeiBr  Indian  Affmrtt  yoL  i,  p.  56B. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BXTEN8I0N   OF  THE  FIRST  WHITE  BETTLEMENTS  ACBOS8  THB  OHIO, 
UNTIL  THE  CL08B  OF  THE  INDIAN  WARB. A.D.  1787  TO  1794. 

Argument.— Clnimn  of  Virginia  tnd  other  Statef  to  "Northweatem  Territory"  reli» 
qauhed,  with  certain  Reserratioin.— "  Conaecticnt  Reterre/'^ Virginia  nriUtary  '4 
DUtrict— "  Nocthweatem  TerritoiT"  kid  off  by  Ordinance  of  1787.— Territorial  Got- 
emment  provided.— Partial  Gccapation  by  United  States.— Fint  Settlement  on  the 
IfoBkingtim.— Potnam's  Colony,  from  Connecticat,  arrives  at  Fort  Harmar  April  17tfa, 
1788.— Character  of  the  Colonists.— Second  Gokmy  arrives  Joly  9d.— CelebratioB  of 
4th  of  Joly  in  the  Wilderness.— First  Clergyman,  Daniel  Story.— Governor  Bt..Cl8ir 
aiMl  territorial  OfBcers  arrive.— Territorial  Government  organised. — "Washingtoo 
CoBflty"  laid  off— Arrival  of  Emigrants.— Cam/ms  JlfofitM.— Settlements  fisnned  at 
Belpre  and  Newbeny.— Emigration  to  Kentncky.— Miami  Settlementa.— Symmet*! 
Purchase  qn  the  Miami.— Settlement  at  Colombia.— Settlement  at  CindnnatL— Fort 
Washington  commenced. — Its  Form  and  Dimensions. — "  County  of  Hamilton'*  organ- 
ised.—Squire  M'Millan.— Colendn  Settlement.— Headqntiters  established  at  Fort 
Washington.— "Knox  Connty"  organized— " St  Clair  County"  organized.— Pofml*- 
tion  of  Settlements  on  Muskingum  and  Miami  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  commence. 
— ^Defensive  Measures  adopted. — Indians  exasperated  at  the  onsnccessfol  Expedi- 
tioik  of  General  Harmar.— Destruction  of  Settlement  of  Big  Bottom,  Jaunary  3d,  1791. 
—Attack  on  Wolf  Creek  Settlement.— Attack  on  Colerain  Station.— Nathaniel  Mas- 
tie  settles  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio. — French  Settlement  at  Gallipolis,  March,  1791. 
^Fraod  of  tiie  "Scioto  Company."— General  St  Clair  also  unsuccessful.— Indiia 
Audacity  and  Hostilities  increase.— President  Washington  adopts  more  energetie 
Measures  with  the  Indians.— Indian  Outrages  multiply  in  1792.— Cincinnati  in  179& 
— IfeB  Importance  as  a  military  IMp6t.— First  Presbyterian  Pastor.— Indian  Hostil- 
ities in  1793.— Martial  Law  paramont— First  Newspaper  in  Northwestem  TMri 
toiy.— (General  Wayne  tskes  Command  of  the  Anny. — Confidence  reatored  to  tib4 
western  People. — Tnwps  concentrate  in  the  Miami  Country. — Advanced  Posts  es- 
tsblished.— Indians  defeated  and  reduced  to  great  Distress.— Settlements  again  ad- 
vance. 

The  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed 
partly  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Cofanecticut,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  The  claim  of  the  first  three  states  was  based 
upon  their  early  royal  charters,  which  left  their  western  bound* 
aries  undefined.  Virginia  claimed  under  the  same  title ;  and 
she  also  claimed  under  another  title,  which  was  indisputable, 
the  title  of  conquest.  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  these 
claims,  each  state  consented  to  relinquish  its  individual  interest 
to  the  Federal  government,  for  the  common  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Union,  excepting  two  principal  reservations,  one  in  fii- 
vor  of  Connecticut,  and  another  in  favor  of  Virginia,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  their  respective  liabilities  to  Revolu* 
tionary  soldiers.  The  reservation  of  Connecticut  was  laid 
in  the  northeastern  section,  embracing  that  region  of  the 
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present  State  of  Ohio  lying  north  of  latitude  41°  and  west  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  ancTits  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
was  about  sixty-eight  miles.  The  area  (comprised,  by  estimate, 
three  millions  of  acres,  and  was  known  and  designated  as  the 
•*  Connecticut  Reserve." 

Virginia,  in  relinquishing  her  claim,  reserved  the  lands  lying 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  claims  of  her  Revolutionary  soldiers.  This 
reservation  was  known  as  the  "Virginia  Military  District.** 
Besides  these  reservations,  Congress  appropriated  a  large 
amount  of  the  lands  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  upon  the  Federal  government.  This  reservation  was 
known  as  the  "  United  States  Military  District,"  and  laid  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  With  these  reservations, 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  relinquished  by  the  states 
respectively  to  the  Federal  government,  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union,  and  constituting  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  subsequently  organized  into  new  states  when  the  popula- 
tion should  be  sufficient.* 

[A.D.  1787.]  These  cessions  having  been  completed.  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  establish  a  territorial  form  of  government 
for  the  whole  territory,  until  the  increase  of  population  should 
entitle  them  to  state  governments.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  was  formally  extended  over  this  extensive  re- 
gion, under  the  provisions  of  an  ordinance  of  Congress  approved 
July  13tb,  1787.  This  ordinance  provided  for  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  territory  into  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
than  five  states,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  compact 
with  Virginia,  as  a  condition  of  cession. 

The  following  articles  in  the  ordinance  were  •*  to  remain  for- 
ever unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent :" 

**  No  person  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode 
of  worship  or  religious  sentiments. 

"  No  law  shall  be  passed  that  shall  in  any  n^anner  whatever 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  interests  or  engagements,  bona 
fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

*  The  relinqaiBhment  by  the  Legitlatores  of  the  f  eyeral  states  waa  in  tiie  following 
order:  that  of  New  York,  March  Ist,  1780;  that  of  Virginia.  April  83d,  1784;  that  of 
llMWirhiiaetti,  April  19Ui,  1785;  that  of  Coonecticat,  September  13th,  1786. 
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"  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  toward 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress. 

**  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  resident. 

^  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  states.  And  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established. 

**  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original  states, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  in  service,  as  aforesaid.'' 

The  territory  was  designated  in  the  ordinance  as  the  "  North- 
western Territory,"  and  comprised  all  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  by  the  ordinance  consisted  of  two  grades 
of  territorial  government  prior  to  the  assumption  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  government. 

The  first  grade  of  territorial  dependence  was  to  continue 
until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
one  years  should  amount  to  five  thousand.  During  this  period 
the  jurisdiction  was  confided  to  a  governor,  appointed  for  three 
years,  a  secretary,  appointed  for  four  years,  and  three  superior 
judges,  appointed  for  four  years. 

Each  judge  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  his  district  every  year,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supe- 
rior and  appellate  court.  The  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  constitute  the  Supreme  Territorial  Court,  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  once  every  year. 

The  governor,  by  the  ordinance,  is  invested  with  authority 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  appoints  and  com- 
missions all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general ;  he 
appoints  and  commissions  all  magistrates  and  civil  officers  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace ;  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
currence of  the  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them, ''  he  shall  adopt 
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and  publish  such  laws  of  the  original  states,  civil  and  criminalt 
as  may  be  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  district,  and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time" 
for  their  approbation.  **  He  shall  lay  off  counties,and  organize 
such  inferior  courts**  as  he  may  deem  requisite, 

**  The  secretary  of  the  territory  shall  keep  and  preserve  the 
acts  and  laws,  and  the  public  records  of  the  territory,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor  in  the  executive  department,  and  trans- 
mit authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  every  six 
months  to  the  secretary  of  Congress."  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  he  shall  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties 
of  that  officer. 

The  second  grade  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  and  a  Legislative  Council,  which,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  governor,  shall  enact  all  laws  and  regulations  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  in  the  proportion  of  one  i-epresentative  to 
every  five  hundred  free  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  representatives,  when  duly  elected,  shall  have 
authority  to  elect  and  nominate  to  Congress  ten  persons,  from 
whom  Congress  shall  select  and  appoint  five  as  a  Legislative 
Council,  of  whom  any  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council,  duly 
organized  in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute 
the  General  Assembly,  under  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government.  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  vested  with  all 
legislative  powers  for  the  good  government  of  the  territory, 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No 
act  of  the  Legislature  shall  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law 
until  it  has  received  the  signature  of  the  governor,  who  shall 
have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  General  As- 
sembly when,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  be  expedient. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives, 
so  soon  as  regularly  organized,  have  power  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  have  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

The  second  grade  of  government  was  to  continue  until  the 
whole  population  increased  to  sixty  thousand  souls ;  at  which 
time  the  people,  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General 
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Assembly,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  independent 
state  government^  under  the  authority  and  approbation  of 
Congress. 

The  Muskingum  SettlemefU. — In  the  mean  time,  colonies  were 
organizing  on  the  AtlsCnUc  seaboard  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Anglo-American  settlements  within  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Congress  had  already  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  agents  of  the 
"  Ohio  Company,'*  for  the  sale  of  large  bodies  of  land,  to  be 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers.  The  purchase  was  made  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  land  scrip  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  for  Revolutionary  services.* 

The  company  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  emigrants  for 
their  contemplated  colony.  Besides  the  proprietors,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  there  were  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  ready  to  embark  for  the  West,  to 
secure  a  permanent  home  and  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the 
white  population.  Although,  by  treaties  made  after  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  they  had  ceded  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  region,  yet  they  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  whites  to  occupy  the  lands  ceded  by  for- 
mer treaties.  The  only  occupancy  west  of  the  Ohio  was  that 
of  two  military  posts.  Fort  M'Intosh,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 

Such  were  the  inducements  for  the  New  England  immi- 
grants. Yet  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam, 
a  son  of  the  brave  General  Israel  Putnam,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer,  had  already  advanced  with  a  colony  of  forty-seven 
persons  upon  the  Youghiogeny,  to  commence  the  first  settie- 
ment  of  the  "Northwestern  Territory."  For  nearly  eight 
weeks  they  had  toiled  with  their  families  across  the  mountains, 

*  The  "  Ohio  Company"  wu  fonned  by  a  number  of  ofBoen  and  aoldien  of  dte  Bev- 
olationary  army,  who  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  West  to  retrieve  their  ezbaoated  tot- 
tnnet  in  a  new  coontzy.  Many  of  them  had  loat  their  property  and  eatatea  dnrin;  tiia 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  Eevolation,  and  were  now  advanced  in  life  and  involved 
in  debts  which  their  means  were  insafficient  to  discharge.  Their  interest  in  the  in- 
creasing valae  of  their  lands  promised  them  the  means  of  discharging  their  liabilities 
and  securing  a  competence  for  their  families.  Many  of  them  heU  large  daimi  agaiDit 
the  govemmentt  which  they  could  obtain  no  odier  way. 
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and  through  the  rugged  frontier  country  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore they  reached  "Simrers  Ferry,**  on  the  Yough.  The 
severities  of  a  western  winter,  in  a  wilderness  region,  for- 
bade them  to.  proceed  beyond  that  point,  and  the  colony  re- 
mained upon  the  Yough  until  returning  spring. 

Daring  the  winter  they  were  diligent  in  preparing  to  reach 
their  new  homes  on  the  Muskingum.  A  large  covered  barge, 
made  bullet-proof  against  the  Indian  rifle,  was  built  by  Jona- 
than DevoU,  the  first  ship-builder  on  the  Monongahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  In  remembrance  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors,  it 
was  called  the  '*  May  Flower  ;"  it  was  well  adapted  to  trans- 
port the  families  and  their  colonial  effects  to  their  ultimate 
destination,  and  to  serve  as  a  floating  residence  while  more 
permanent  ones  were  erecting  on  land.* 

[A.D.  1788.]  Toward  the  last  of  March  the  **  May  Flower^' 
was  freighted  with  the  new  colony  at  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the 
Yough.  The  colony,  composed  chiefly  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  by  way 
of  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Ohio.  Early  in  April  they  arrived  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  Tfth  of  April  the  agents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  formally  took  possession  of  their  pur- 
chase, by  locating  a  portion  of  the  colony,  under  General  Put- 
nam, upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  point  of 
land  opposite  to  the  military  post*  Some  provision  for  their 
reception  had  been  made  in  advance,  and  the  ^  May  Flower^ 
served  as  a  store-house  until  others  were  supplied.  The  col- 
ony entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  making  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  erecting  the  necessary  houses  for  thidir  families. 
Like  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  and  unlike  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  colonists  of  Marietta  were  chiefly  men  of  science  and 
refinement,  and  they  carried  these  advantages  into  the  western 
wilderness. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July  following,  the  new  colony  received 
an  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival  of  forty  persons 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  colony  included  Gen- 
eral Edward  Tupper,  Major  Asa  Cobom,  Major  Nathan  Good- 
ale,  Major  Nathaniel  Gushing,  and  Mr.  Ichabod  Nye,  with 
their  families.  Nine  weeks  had  they  been  toiling  in  the  tedious 
journey  through  a  rough  frontier  wilderness,  with  their  wag- 
ons, cattle,  and  stock  of  every  kind.    Eight  weeks'  travel,  with 

*  Bee  American  Pioneer,  toL  L,  p.  90, 91. 
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a  regular  encampment  each  night,  brought  them  to  Wheeling, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  above  the  point 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  After  several  days  of  prepara- 
tion, they  procured  a  large  Kentucky  flat-boat,  into  which  the 
colonists  were  crowded  with  their  personal  eflbcts,  and  after 
two  days',  floating  upon  the  current,  they  landed  at  the  wharf^ 
beside  the  **  May  Flower,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
Here  they  were  welcomed  by  their  joyful  friends  who  had 
preceded  them  into  the  garden  of^the  West  Their  greetings 
and  mutual  congratulations  had  not  ceased,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  4th  day  of  July  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery of  Fort  Harmar,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  their  national  independence.  The  whole  colony,  with 
joyful  hearts,  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the  fort,  and  unite  with 
the  troops  in  celebrating  the  joyful  day.  Thus  civilizaticm 
and  patriotism  entered  the  wilderness  together,  emblematic  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  have  since  characterized  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  great  West.* 

Nor  had  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  been  negligent  of 
the  more  benign  influences  of  religion.  Already  they  had  en- 
gaged a  pious  and  zealous  young  minister  to  teach,  not  only 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  to  the  adults  and  parents, 
but  likewise  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  elements  of  re- 
ligion to  their  children.  This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Story,  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  came  out  with  the  colonists 
during  the  following  summer.  He  arrived,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  labor  in  his  vocation  within  the  company's 
claim,  dividing  his  time  between  the  settlements  at  Marietta, 
Belpre,  and  Newberry,  and  adhering  to  his  flock  through  pros- 
perity and  adversity  for  fifteen  years.t 

Early  in  July  the  officers  for  the  new  territorial  government 
arrived  at  Marietta  or  Fort  Harmar.  These  were  Greneral 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor,  Winthrop  Sargent,  secretary,  and 
three  judges  for  the  executive  council,  agreeably  to  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  governor  published  his 
commission,  and  those  of  his  executive  council,  and  also  the 
ordinance  of  Congress  under  which  they  exercised  their  au- 
thority. A  public  meetmg  of  the  settlers  and  others  was 
called,  when  the  governor  made  an  address  to  the  people,  in 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  vol  i.,  p.  64.  t  Idem,  toL  i.,  p.  96-«L 
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whioh  he  explained  to  them  the  new  form  of  government,  to 
which  he  asked  their  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

On  the  26th  of  July  the  governor  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military  depart** 
ments  of  the  new  government  The  whole  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hock- 
hocking  Rivers,  was  designated  as  the  **  county  of  Washing- 
ton," in  honor  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
Marietta  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  evident,  from  the  hostile  bearing 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  the  colony  could  not  expect  perfect 
security  in  the  midst  of  their  savage  neighbors.  Prudence 
dictated. a  timely  preparation  for  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  in  this  quarter.  It  was  resolved  to  convert  the  block- 
house and  other  buildings  into  a  regular  stockade,  or  fortified 
station.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  General 
Rufiis  Putnam,  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  plan  adapte4 
to  the  security  of  the  colony.  The  work  progressed  regularly 
until  the  close  of  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fiiUy  com- 
pleted. 

T{ie  walls  of  the  main  buildings  formed  a  regular  paralleir 
ogram  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side.  Each 
comer  was  protected  subsequently,  in  1791,  by  a  strong  pro- 
jecting block-house,  twenty  feet  square  in  the  lower  story,  cmd 
twenty-four  feet  in  the  upper.  Each  block-house  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower,  or  sentry-box,  bullet-proof;  and  the  cur- 
tains, or  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  protected  by  a  range 
of  sharpened  pickets,  inclining  outward.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  palisade  ten  feet  high,  and  securely  plants 
ed  in  the  ground,  beyond  which  was  a  range  of  abattis. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  of  whip-sawed  timbers  four 
inches  thick,  and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  comers,  two  stories 
high,  and  covered  with  good  shingle  roofs.  The  rooms  were 
large  and  commodious,  provided  with  good  fireplaces  and  brick 
chimneys. 

A  guarded  gateway  on  the  west  and  south  front  gave  ad- 
mission and  exit  to  the  inmates  ;  and  over  the  gateway,  facing 
the  Muskingum  on  the  south,  wa^  a  large  room,  surmounted 
with  a  belfry,  in  which  was  suspended  the  churqh-going  belL 
The  whole  range  of  buildings  was  amply  supplied  with  port- 
holes for  defensive  firing.    Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  reg- 
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ular  station  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  the  **  Campus 
Martius." 

Its  bastions  and  towers,  all  white-washed  and  glistening  in 
the  son,  reminded  the  beholder  at  a  distance  of  some  ancient 
feudal  tower,  with  its  imposing  battlements,  rising  as  if  by  magic 
in  the  western  wilderness.* 

Thus  began  the  first  settlement  and  the  ^rtit  tegular  town 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  first  made  by  white  men  in  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  which  now  contains,  after  a  lapse  of  half 
a  century,  a  population  of  more  than  one  million  of  civilised 
people. 

The  militia  were  organized  in  three  companies,  with  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  three  ensigns.  Three  justices 
of  the  peace  were  also  appointed,  and  duly  commissioned ;  also, 
a  probate  court,  and  clerk.  A  court  of  quarter  sessions  was 
also  organized,  with  three  associate  justices,  having  jurisdiction 
over  common  pleas,  and  authority  to  sit  as  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  with  a  sheriflT,  duly  commissioned  for  the  county.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  a  regular  town  was  laid  off  cm 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Marietta,  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  settlements  in  Washing- 
ton county  increased  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  emigrants 
from  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  firpm  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  autumn  Marietta  received  an 
accession  of  twenty  families,  including  those  of  several  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Muskingum  purchase.  In  December  an  ad- 
ditional colony  from  Connecticut  arrived  by  way  of  the  Yough 
and  Pittsburgh.  Other  accessions  were  received  from  the  East 
during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

*  See  Amerioen  Pioneer,  toL  i.,  p.  83,  84. 

t  It  migbt  be  intereiiting  to  aome  readen  to  bare  tbe  namei  of  tbe  individaali  who 
oooatitated  tbe  fint  dvil  and  militarjr  organizaCtion  in  tbe  Northweateni  Territory. 
They  are  aa  ioUowa : 

1.  Militia.  CuptoiiM.— Nathaniel  Cwbing,  Nathan  Goodale,  Chailee  Knowlef. 
Ueutenanit. — George  Ingerabl  Wanton  Caaey,  Samnel  Btebbins.  Enaign$, — Jaaea 
Baokna,  Joaeph  Liacoltt,  Arnold  Colt 

9.  Cini.  AuTHQBiTiss.  JutHcei  of  Peace, — Bnfiia  Putnam,  Beqjaniin  Tapper 
Wintfarop  Sargent  Probate  Court.— BnfoM  Pntnaai,  judge;  Eetam  J.  ICeiga,  clerk. 
Quarter  5efM9fu.— Archibald  Casey,  Isaac  Pierce,  Thomas  Laid,  'Buqn.,Juttieet ;  He- 
Vnrn  J.  Meigi,  cMt,  Skerif^^Kheneaw  Sproat  The  Supreme  Cowi,  oooipoaed  of 
the  Terriiorial  Jm^.— Samuel  Hdden  Panons,  James  MitcbelL  Vanram,  and  Jeba 
Qeves  Symmes ;  and  William  Callis,  oisrAr.— See  Atwater's  History  of  Ohio,  p.  130. 
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The  Srsi  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwestern  Territory 
Gonvened  on  the  2d  day  of  September^  1788 :  it  was  the  ^  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,"  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
with  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper  presiding  justices. 

The  opening  of  this  court  iii  the  remote  wilderness  was  at* 
tended  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  for  the  first  time  seen  in 
the  West.  The  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory  having 
collated,  examined,  and  adopted  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
states  as  were  deemed'  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  the  new 
colony,  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  by  the 
organization  of  a  regular  court 

A  procession  was  formed  on  the  point  near  the -residence  of 
the  citizens ;  the  sherifl^  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  advance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  citizens,  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar, 
the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
governor  and  a  clergyman,  with  the  judges  of  the  newly-organ- 
ized Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  order  they  are  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martius,  the  whole  pro* 
cession  was  countermarched  into  it,  and  the  judges  Putnam 
and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench;  the  audience  was 
seated,  and,  after  the  divine  benediction  was  invoked  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  high  sheriff,  Ebene^er  Sproat,  advanced 
to  the  door,  and  proclaimed  aloud,  ^  Oyes  I  Oyes  I  a  court  is 
opened  for  the  administration  of  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  without  re- 
spect of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.*' 

Besides  the  crowd  of  emigrants  and  settlers,  there  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  hundreds  of  Indians,  who 
had  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal  government. 

The  population  continued  to  increase  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  by  other  colonies 
which  arrived  subsequently. 

In  the  spring  following,  it  had  been  determined  to  mak0  other 
settlements  on  the  Ohio  below  the  Muskingum,  and  General 
Putnam,  with  a  number  of  &milies,  descended  the  river  to  a 
beautiful  tevel  tract  about  twelve  miles  below  Marietta ;  and 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1789,  he  commenced  a  new  settle- 
ment near  a  natural  meadoMC,  and  called  it  Belpre.*    The  set- 

*  See  Americta  Piooeer,  voL  i,  p*  94.    Alao,  Atwater't  Ohic^  p.  131. 
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tlera  here  were  intelligent  and  hardy  men ;  foremost  among 
them  was  Nathan  Groodale,  an  enterprising  officer  of  the  Rot- 
olutionary  army*  These  colonists  proceeded  to  erect  a  block- 
house and.  the  ordinary  family  residences.  Subsequently,  a 
stockade  was  added,  to  secure  them  from  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  station  assumed  the  name  of  ^  Farmer'ir  Castle." 

Sho^ly  afterward,  a  small  colony  was  located  ten  miles  be- 
low, upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  received  the  name  of  New- 
berry. This  settlement  also  augmented  its  population  during 
the  fall  and,  winter,  and  subsequently  was  compelled  to  erect  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Such  were  the  settlenkents  comprised  in  the  first  New  Eng- 
land colony  on  the  Ohio,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  first 
county  of  Washington. 

Miami  SeUkment. — ^At  the  same  time  that  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  a  colony  was  on  the 
route  to  the  West  for  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  country. 
Arriving  at  the  Monongahela  late  in  the  autumn,  they  de- 
scended to  Litnestone,  where  most  of  them  remained  during 
the  winter. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company,  Judge  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  of  the  govern- 
ment six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami  Rivers.  The  vahie  of  the  govern- 
ment scrip  having  advanced  since  the  purchase  of  the  former 
company.  Judge  Symmes  stipulated  to  pay  sixty  cents  per  acre 
in  military  warrants,  and  in  other  evidences  of  debt  against  the 
United  States.* 

During  the  winter  of  1788^9,  arrangements  were  made  at 
Limestone  for  locating  the  colony  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  sold  and  distributed  in  smaller 
tracts  to  private  companies  and  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  settlements  at  difierent  points  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  North  Bend  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles 
below. 

The  first  purchase  from  Symmes  was  made  by  Major  Ben- 
jamin Stites,  from  the  Monongahela.  This  purchase  comprised 
ten  thousand  acres  immediately  below^he  Little  Miami  River. 
The  colony  for  its  settlement  was  already  on  the  river  from 
Brownsville. 

*  See  American  Piooeer,  red.  i,  p.  96,  99.    Also^  Burnett's  Letterii  p.  135-149 
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The  fint  portion  of  Major  Stites's  colony  embraced  some 
twenty  families,  originally  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey* 
who  advanced  from  Limestone  late  in  the  aiay]mn9>and  com- 
menced a  settlement  three  miles  below  the  Litde  Miami  aboul 
the  16th  of  November,  1788,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio* 
This  little  colony  comprised  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  Miami  country.  Among  them  were 
Colonel  Spencer,  Major  Gano,  Judge  Goforth,  Francis  Dunia  vy, 
Major  Kibby,  John  Smith,  and  Colonel  Brown*  aU  men  of  en- 
terprise and  worth,  who  have  left  numerous  descendants  to 
perpetuate  their  names. 

A  few  houses  or  log  cabins  were  erected  for  dwellings,  a 
block-house  for  protection  against  Indian  hostility,  and  such 
other  out-buildings  as  were  necessary  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment Major  Stites  then  proceeded  to  lay  off  a  town  in  the 
woods,  which  he  called  Columbia,  in  honor  of  his  country.* 

Thus,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  commenced  the  first 
settlement-in  the  Miami  country,  about  six  months  after  the 
first  on  the  Muskingum. 

The  next  purchase  was  made  by  Mathias  Denham,  of  New 
Jersey,  comprising  a  large  body  of  lands  immediately  adjoming, 
and  west  of  the  former  purchase.  Dunham  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  his  settlement  Forming  a 
partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John  Filsom,  a  surveyor, 
both  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  engaged  the  latter  to  survey 
and  lay  off  the  plan  of  a  town  immediately  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking  River,  and  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  lots,  while 
himself  and  Patterson  returned  to  Limestone  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  new  colony. 

Filsom  proceeded  to  survey  the  purchase  of  Denham,  and 
to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  same ;  but  after  a  short  tour 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  survey  of  the  town  for  a  time 
was  delayed. 

[A.D.  1789.]  About  the  first  of  January,  1789,  Israel  Lud- 
low was  employed  to  complete  the  survey  and  to  lay  off  the 
plan  of  the  contemplated  town.  Accordingly,  about  six  weeks 
after  the  first  location  of  the  town  of  Columbia,  Israel  Ludlow 
and  Robert  Patterson  repaired  to  the  site  selected,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  twenty  persons,  began  the  first  settlement  in  Den- 

•  Cincinnati  in  1841,  p.  15.    Boractf  ■  Letten,  p.  18.    Alaoi  Atwtter,  p.  189. 
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ham's  purchase,  about  five  miles  below  Columbia,  ^nd  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Licking  River.* 

Three  log  hpfises  were  erected,  and  other  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  families  in  the  spring.  The  site 
was  a  beautiful  wooded  first  bottom,  on  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  itbout  sixty  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
stretched  ai^ay  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  firom  the  river, 
where  a  second  bank,  or  terrace,  rose  gently  forty  feet  higher. 
The  second  bottom  extended  back,  gently  declining  to  the  base 
of  the  bluflf,  more  than  half  a  mile  firom  the  shora  The  whole 
was  clothed  with  a  heavy  forest ;  on  the  lower  bottom  was 
chiefly  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  and  black  walnut ;  on  the  upper 
terrace  were  chiefly  beech,  oaks,  and  walnutf  The  comers 
of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  lower  bottom, 
while  the  comers  of  lots  were  designated  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  settlement  and  the  second  town 
in  the  Miami  country.  By  some  fireak  of  fancy,  the  village  as- 
sumed the  name  of  *^  Losamteville."  But  the  point  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Immediately  in  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  war  path, 
emigrants  were  not  anxious  to  make  it  their  residences ;  l»dnce 
it  received  but  fewnccessions  to  its  population  or  houses  until 
near  the  dose  of  the  year.  In  June  the  population  was  eleven 
fiimilies  and  twenty-four  single  men,  and  the  whole  town  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  log  cabins. 

The  summer  witnessed  a  continual  line  of  emigration  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Ohio  River.  Many  of  these,  firom  the 
New  England  States,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase,  near  the  settlements  already  formed  on  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  above  the  Hockbocking  River. 
Many  from  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  desirous  of  joining  the 
settlers  of  the  Miami  country,  were  induced,  by  the  uncertain 
peace  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  take  up  a  temporary  residmice  in 
Kentucky.  Yet  the  settlements  of  Colonel  Stites  and  Major 
Denham,  below  the  Little  Miami,  received  several  emigrant 
parties  firom  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

About  this  time.  Judge  Symmes,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
settling  his  lands»  laid,  out  and  commenced  a  tpwn  at  North 
Bend,  sixteen  miles  below  the  last  settlement,  to  which  emi- 
grants were  attracted  until  the  following  year,  when  the  erec* 

«  Cincumati  in  1811,  p.  1&-17.  i  See  Bonwtlfi  Lottan,  p.  IL 
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tion  of  Fort  Washington  presented  greater  inducements  near 
the  mouth  of  Licking.* 

In  the  mean  time»  these  new  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  commander  of  Fort 
Harmar,  from  their  exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  indi- 
cations  of  approaching  hostilities  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly! 
early  in  the  summer.  Major  Doughty,  a  brave  tmd  efficient 
officer,  was  detached  from  Fort  Harmar  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  regular  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlements* 
He  took  up  his  position  on  the  terrace,  or  second  bottom,  just 
above  the  town  ojf  Losanteville,  where  he  encamped  his  troops 
until  a  selection  for  a  post  should  have  been  made.  '  Before  the 
expiration  of  June,  he  decided  to  erect  his  post  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Licking,  upon  a  reservation  of  fifteen  acres  belonging 
to  the  Federal  government  He  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  of  four  block- houses,  as  the  outlines  of  a  stockade,  upoa 
the  margin  of  the  terrace  above  the  towaf 

The  body  of  the  new  fort  and  the  outline  of  palisades  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  perfection,  indicating  a  formidable  military 
post,completely  impregnable  to  any  Indian  attack. 

The  principal  building  was  a  large  two-story  house,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length,  constructed  of  hewed  logs,  the 
upper  story  projecting  two  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  divided 
off  into  apartments  for  the  soldiers,  and  well  provided  with 
port-holes  for  defensive  firing :  the  whole  surrounded  by  on 
inclosure  of  strong  palisades  planted  in  the  ground,  and  flanked 
at  each  comer  by  strong  block-houses  or  bastions,  projecting 
ten  feet  beyond  the  line  of  stockades,  from  which  cannon,  fcould 
be  brought  to  rake  the  walls.  Through  the  middle  of  the  low- 
er story  was  the  principal  entrance,  facing  the  river,  and  se- 
cured by  strong  wooden  doors,  leaving^a  passage  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high.  On  the  north  or  ^  back  side  it  was  se« 
cured  by  a  strong  picket  inclosure  surrounding  the  outbuild- 
ings, shops,  and  stables.  The  front  presented  a  fine  esplanade 
eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  glacis  of  thirty  feet  descent.  The 
whole  exterior  was  thoroughly  white-wa9hed,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance presented  a  handsome  and  imposing  appearance.  Around 
it  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  officers,  handsomely  orna- 
mented with  summer-houses,  and  affording  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables in  great  abundance.    Such  was  Fort  Washington  after 

*  Bornett'i  letten,  p.  16-18.  t  Cindimati  in  1841,  p.  18. 
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Its  completion^  in  1790,  and  until  after /the  treaty  of  Green- 

I  ville. 

I  About  the  last  of  December,  1789,  General  Harmar,  mith 

three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and  Fort  Washington 
shortly  afterward  became  the  heiadquarters  of  the  northwe8^ 
«rn  army  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  In  die  mean  time,  the  population  in  the  Mia* 
mi  settlements  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Governor 
St.  Clair  deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  civil  government 
without  ftirther  delay.f  In  company  with  the  territorial  judges, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  early  in  January  following 
convened  his  executive  council  in  the  adjacent  village,  which 
by  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  the  officers  in 
the'  garrison,  had  assumed  the  name  of  **  Cincinnati.''  With- 
out  delay  he  ^proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  territorial  government  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Washington  county  had  been  organized  at  Marietta. 
The  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Ohio,  from  the  Hock* 

*  OiadnnOi  in  1841,  p.  19. 

f  FraTiotu  to  the  anival  of  Govenior  St  d&ar  at  Fort  Waflhtngton,  no  civil  gairem- 
ment  existed  in  this  portion  of  the  ooontry,  and  no  jadicial  tribunal  waa  open.  Thb 
inhabitanta  were  compelled  to  take  aome  atepa  ibr  their  own  protectfan  agalnat  the 
▼icioaa  and  onpriDcipled.  To  tfaia  effect*  notice  was  given  thtoo^oat  the  aettteaent 
that  there  would  be  a  public  meeting  of  the  people  next  day  to  oonaolt  what  waa  neo- 
easary  iar  the  common  safety.  The  meeting  convened,  agreeably  to  notice,  nnder  a 
laige  ipreading  tree,  and  was  organixed  by  ^pointing  W^am  M'MiUan  chevmin, 
and  a  secreMuy.  A  code  of  by-lawa  waa  formed,  and  the  poniahmeat  Ibc  certain  of 
ibnsea  was  decreed.  Before  a^joamment,  every  person  present  pledged  himself  ta 
aid  in  carrying  these  provisions  into  execution  as  the  laws  of  the  settlement.  Will- 
iam lI'Millan  vras  appoiinted  judge,  and  John  Lndtow  aheriS  The  first  colprifi  waa 
Patrick  Grimes,  for  a  petit  larceny.  A  jury,  aummoned  for  l^a  trial,  the  teatimooy  aai 
defense  being  beard,  found  him  guilty,  and  the  judge  awarded  to  him  thirty-nine  lash- 
ea  on  hia  bare  back,  which  waa  inflicted  the  aame  evening.  Borne  weeka  afterward 
another  writ  waa  issued  for  a  culprit,  but  he  eacaped  to  the  garrison  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  commandant,  who  next  day  aent  to  Judge  M'Millan  an  abusive  note; 
to  which  a  apirited  reply  was  returned  by  the  judge,  aetting  the  commandant  at  deft- 
anoe.  The  aailitaiy  pride  of  the  aubaltem  waa  tooched,  and  next  day  he  diapatcfaed  a 
sergeant  and  three  men  to  arrest  the  judge.  The  judge  was  a  large,  vigoroua  man,  poa- 
aessed  of  great  activity.  Bitting  in  his  cabin,  his  first  notice  was  the  appearance  of 
the  aergeanfS'guard  at  the  door.  M'HiBan  refused  to  be  taken  alive,  and  foibaiie 
tl^em.  entering  his  cabin.  In  the  attempt  to  seenre  him,  a  furious  oooteat  enaued,  and 
was  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutea.  The  sei^eant  and  one  of  the  guaidi 
were  disabled,  and  die  other  two,  more  or  less  injured  and  exhausted  in  the  stmggk^ 
withdrew,  leaving  the  judge  badly  wounded,  but  master  of  hia  own  domiciL  Baeh 
waa  the  fint  conflict  between  the  civil  and  militaiy  authority  in  the  Northweatera  Tei^ 
ritory,  and  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  waa  folly  maintained  by  the 
intrepid  judge.  Governor  8t.  Clair  aoon  effcerward  arrived,  and,  in  or^panising  the  fei^ 
nlar  government*  William  M'MiUan  waa  not  forgotten.  Ahbcragfa  laboring  nnder  his 
wound,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. — Burnett 'a  Letters,  p.  90, 
SI. 
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hocking  River  to  the  Great  Mtami»  was  designated  as  the 
^county  of  Hamilton,"  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury.  Cincinnati  was  declared  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for 
this  extensive  county.  On  the  9d  day  of  January  the  governor 
and  executive  committee  cotnpldted  the  civil  organization  of 
Hamilton  county,  which,  like  that  of  Washington,  comprised 
three  justices  of  the  peace,,  four  captains  of  militia,  four  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  constituted 
of  three  associate  justices,  a  clei^,'and  a  sheriff.  The  regular 
^  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  fixed  by  law, 
ordained  and  enacted  January  5th,  to  be  holden  on  the  first 
Tuesdays  in  February,  May,  August,  and  November.* 

Cincinnati,  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton  county,  as 
well  as  headquarters  of  the  ariloy,  began  to  assume  a  degree 
of  importance  unknown  to  similar  towns  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  became  the  center  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  soon  attracted  many  persons  of  intelli- 
genee  and  enterprise.  Frame  houses  began  to  appear,  and 
during  the  following  summer  nearly  Ibrty  log  cabins  were 
added  as  the  dwellings  of  so  many  new  families. 

A  new  settlement  was  made  about  this  time  on  the  Great 
Miami,  seventeen  miles  north  from  Cincinnati.  This  was  the 
settlement  of  Colerain,  where  a  number  of  families  united  and 
erected  a  stockade  for  mutual  protection  and  defense.  Such 
was  the  exposed  situation  of  this  advanced  settlement,  while 
the  incursions  of  the  savages  were  becoming  more  frequent 
and  daring,  that  a  small  detachment  of  United  States  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  with  one  piece 
of  artillery,  was  ordered  to  take  post  in  the  station  for  its^  de- 

fense.f 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  ever  active.  No  sooner  had  he 
completed  his  public  duties  in  organizing  the  civil  government 
of  Hamilton  county,  tjian  he  set  off  for  the  "  Falls  of  the  Ohio,'' 

*  It  may  he  ntigbudbary  to  the  reader  to  hvre  tiie  ntniee  of  cfae  penolM  who  esw* 
cifled  the  first  civil  and  military  aathority  in  Hamilton  ooonty,  and  the  leoond  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.    They  are  bm  followa : 

1.  BliLrru.  Capteeiu.-*Iarael  Lodlow,  Jamee  Flinii»  Joha  8.  Gano,  and  Qreahaia 
Ooard.  LieuteiunUi.^^'B'ntiCM  Kennedy,  John  Feari^  Luke  Foater,  and  Brier  Viigia. 
Enaigfu. — Scott  Traverae,  Ephraim  Kibby,  El^ab  Stitea,  and  John  Dnnlap. 

S.  JvstiecB  cf  the  Peace.— Jnooh  Topfdng,  Benjamin  Stitea,  and  John  S.  Qano. 

3.  CouBT  or  UuARTEB  SxasioNa.  AsMciaie  Juttieee.—WMtm  Gofiwtfa,  William 
Wella,  and  William  M'BCUlan.  CZerifc.— larael  Lodlow.  Bherif.—John  Brown.— Sea 
AtwatM's  Ohio,  p.  130.  t  Bvnietra  tetten,  p.  31. 
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where  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Clarksville,  engaged  in  simSar 
duties.  Thence  he  proceeded  by  land  across  the  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  mile^  by  an  Indian  trace,  to  Vineennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  Here,  with  his  council,  he  proceeded  to  or<- 
ganize  the  county  of  Knox,  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  limits  of  Knox  county  extended  from  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  Wabash,  with  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Yincennes 
was  the  seat  of  justice.* 

The  governor  proceeded  westward  ;  and  at  Cahokia,  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  he  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  was  subdi- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  known  as  those  of  Cahokia, 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Kaskaskia.f 

Since  the  first  arrival  on  the  Muskingum*  more  than  two 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  Com- 
panjr's  purchase  had  multiplied,  and  the  number  of  immigrants 
upon  each  had  gradually  increased.  The  militia  rolls  in  the 
county  of  Washington  comprised  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
men  fit  for  militia  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three 
were  heads  of  families.  A  few  persons  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  lurking  Indians.  The  total  population  of  Washington 
county  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls. 

Since  the  first  arrival  upon  the  Miami  purchase,  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed ;  and  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the 
Great  Miami  numerous  settlements  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  of  settlers  in 
those  first  planted.  The  entire  population  of  Hamilton  county 
was  about  two  thousand  souls ;  and  the  whole  number  of  men 
upon  the  muster  rolls  fit  for  militia  duty  was  but  little  less 
than  those  of  Washington  county,  besides  the  regular  troops 
in  Fort  Washington.];  But  the  annoyance^ and  danger  from 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  also  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
settlers  were  now  compelled  to  protect  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortified  stations  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was,  in  fact, 
checked  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
increasing  danger  of  the  settlers.    Several  of  those  within  six 

*  Buraett'i  Lettert,  p.  48. 

t  Idem,  p.  48.    Also^  WintexboUwm'i  Amfliietv  toL  ii,  p.  46€w 

X  See  Atwtac'B  Ohio,  p.  157.    Alio,  Wiateibolluun'i  Amecioa,  toL  iL,  p.  4S7. 
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or  eight  miles  of  Fort  Washington  had  been  so  exposed  to  the 
lurking  savages  that  General  Harmar  had  furnished  them  with 
a  few  soldiers  for  their  protection. 

The  Indians  had  from  the  first  indicated  signs  of  a  hostile 
movement  They  had  loitered  about  the  settlements,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses. 
They  had  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  property  of 
the  settlers.  They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  traced  which 
led  from  one  settlement  to  another,  aiid  several  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  them  neat  the  larger  stations.  At  length 
the  murders  became  more  frequent  and  daring.  The  settlers 
dared  Qot  venture  out  from  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  No  precaution  or  vigilance  was  duiEcient  se- 
curity from  the  vengeance  of  the  insidious  foe,  who  lurked  un- 
seen under  every  bush  and  covert  Some  would  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  guise  of  friendsfaipy  to  enable  them  the 
more  securely  to  destroy.  Fugitive  negro  slaves  had  taken  asy- 
lum among  the  savages,  and  were  tometimes  emissaries  c^death. 

Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  in  the  settlements 
on  account  of  Indian  and  negro  treachery,  that  the  executive 
council  ordained  it  to  be  a  penal  offense  for  any  one  to  enter- 
tain any  Indian  or  negro  without  first  reporting  him  to  the 
commandant  AH  male  settlers  and  immigrants  were  likewise 
required  by  law  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  oa  all  occa- 
sions, even  to  public  worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were 
posted  near,  upon  some  stump  or  other  eminence,  to.give  time- 
ly warning  of  any  approach  of  dangw; 

For  nearly  twelve  months  the  Federal  govemmmt  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military 
force*  and  to  destroy  their  fields  and  bum  their  towns,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murders  and  depredations  which  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  whites  on  the  Ohio  for  three  years  past  Dur- 
ing the  year  1790,  active  preparations  had  been  in  operation  for 
concentrating  at  Fort  Washipgton  a  sufficient  force  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided negotiation  and  overtures  of  peace,  in  the  mean  time» 
should  fail  to  induce  a  sudpei^sion  of  their  outrages  upon  the 
settlers.  The  chief  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  at  that  time 
were  upon  the  great  branches  of  the  Maumee  River,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  waters  of  the  Au  Glaize. 
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Near  the  close  of  sisniper,  a  large  body  of  troops  had  been 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Lickmg,  and  m  the  Ticinity  of  the 
Miami  River,  north  of  Cinciooati,  for  the  contemplated  inva- 
sioB.  Many  of  the  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  connected 
themselves  with  the  army,  which  early  in  October  was  in  mo- 
tion, under  General  Harmar*  for  the  Maumee  towns.  Hope 
gleaned  on  the  new  settlements*  and  foretold  better  days,  wi^ 
exemption  from  Indian  dangers.  But»  before  one  month  had 
elapsed,  the  remnant  of  the  army  returned  to  Fc»t  Washing* 
ton,  if  not  defeated,  certainly  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men, 
and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  savages,*  who»  highly  exas- 
perated, pursued  and  harassed  the  retreating  army  almost  to 
Fort  Washington. 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Ohio  had  been  already  checked, 
and  the  new  settlements  in. the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  unsuccessful  campaign  under  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  settlers  became  "more  fearful,  and 
the  Indians  became  more  audacious.  They  prowled  secretly 
about  the  stations,  and  even  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati 
at  night 

[A.D.  1791.]  The  first  massacre  upon  the  Muskingum  was 
<m  the  second  day  of  the  year  1791,  and  gave  a  fearful  import 
of  future  vengeance. 

This  was  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  on 
the  Muskingum^'  This  situation  had  been  imprudmtly  occu- 
pied a  few  months  before,  and  against  the  advice  of  the  more 
experienced,  by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  had  been  delight- 
ed with  th6  beauty  of  the  lands.  The  whole  colony  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  persons,  including  several  female  heads 
of  families.  They  had  erected  a  Wock-honse  and  several  log 
cabins,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  impunity  from  Indian  mo- 
lestaticm. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January  a  party  of  twenty-five  Indians  ad- 
vanced to  the  brow  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley.f  Here  they  concealed  themselves,  patiently 
observing  the  movements  of  the  little  colony  during  the  day, 
until  after  the  evening  twilight,  when,  descending,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  assailants  divided  off  in  parties  to 
attack  each  house  simultaneously,  directed  by  the  fires  within. 

*  For  the  aoooont  of  Genera]  Hannar'g  campaign,  aee  chap,  zi.,  Indian  Hoatilities 
and  MiUtaiy  OperatioDS  of  the  United  Statea.— Banietf  a  £etten»  ^  30. 
t  Pioneer,  toL  ii.,  p.  109. 
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The  tenants  of  the  block-bouse  were  sitting  arotind^the  sup* 
per-tabie  by  the  oheerful  firelight,  and  their  guns  were  stand* 
ing  in  the  comer  of  the  room.  The  house  being  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  one  large  Mohawk  gently  pushed  open  the 
doQr,  while  his  comrades  fired  upon  the  men  at  the  table*  who 
dropped  one  after  the  other.  A  woman  seized  an  ax,  and 
made  a  desperate  blow  at  the  Mohawk  who  held  the  door^  and 
infliQted  upon  him  a  terrible  wound.  She  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  tomahawk,  with  the  remaining  inmates. 

Another  cabin  was  entered  at  the  same  time  by  another 
party  of  Indians*  who  bound  the  inmates  and  took  tbem  pris* 
oners.  The  occupants  of  a  third  cabin  had  not  been  secured* 
when,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guns  at  the  block-house» 
they  escaped  into  the  woods  and  concealed  themselves  from 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  failing  to  find  them,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  bousei^  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  then  set  fire 
to  them.  They  secured  the  prisoners  and  regaled  themselves 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses.  The  whole  number  killed 
at  this  settlement  was  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were 
young  men,  besides  one  woman  an4  two  children.  Five  per* 
sons,  including  four  men  and  one  boy,  were  taken  captive  to 
Detroit* 

Within  a  few  days,  all  the  settlements  op  the  Muskingimi 
beyond  the  guns  of  Fort  Harmar  were  broken  up,  and  those 
who  had  not  made  a  timely  escape  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Hostile  movements  were-  made  simultaneously  against  other 
neighborhoods,  and  those  around  Fort  Washington  were  special 
objects  of  savage  indignation.  A  large  Indian  force  had  march* 
ed  for  this  quarter  of  the  American  settlements.  Colerain 
was  already  a  large  station,  advanced  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Fojt  Hstmilton.  On  the  8th  day  of  January  four  men  from 
this  station  were  exploring  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  the  advance  of  a  large 
Indian  army.  They  fled  with  all  baste ;  but  two  of  them,  Cun- 
ningham and  Abner  Hunt,  were  killed ;  the  other  two  escaped 
to  the  station  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  body  of  Hunt  was 
afterward  found  most  barbumisly  mutilated,  and  with  a  fire* 
brand  thrust  into  the  bowels.t 

The  Indians  did  not  appear  before  the  station  until  next 

•Atirat«'tOUo»p.l».  t  CbMiMMliillMl,9.M. 
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morning,  when  three  hundred  warriors  demanded  its  surren* 
der.  The  demand  was  promptly  refused,  and  the  attack  imr 
mediately  began.  The  defense  was  made  with  equal  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Indians,  appre- 
hending a  re-enforcement  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, suddenly  retired,  ta  the  great  relief  of  the  station.  One 
hour  atflterward.  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regular  troops 
and  thirty-three  volunteers  from  Cincinnati,  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  besieged. 

During  the  attack  the  defense  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
frontier  courage.  Captain  Kingsbury^  with  eighteen  regular 
troops  and  fourteen  other  inmates  of  the  station,  conducted  the 
defense.  The  women  supplied  the  riflemen  with  bullets,  and 
when  the  lead  was  expended,  they  melted  their  pewter  plates 
and  spoons  into  balls. 

But  no  danger  seemed  sufficient  to  deter  the  emigrants  from 
attempts  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  in  the  delightful  country  which 
had  been  partly  explored.  Ne^  locations  were  still  made  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  partial  security  was  felt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Virginin  and  Kentucky  shores. 

It  was  early  in  January,  1701,  that  Nathaniel  Massie,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ohio,  first  made  a  location 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  within  the  **  Virginia  Mil- 
itary District,"  twelve  miles  below  the  town  of  Liixiestone. 

In  the  location  at  Manchester,  he  had  obligated  himself,  by 
a  written  compact  with  his  colonists,  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to 
every  person  who  should  settle  and  remain  with  his  family  two 
years,  one  town-lot  and  one  out-lot,  besides  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  vicinity,  until  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-five  &m- 
ilies.  About  thirty  families  soon  joined  him  under  these  stipu- 
lations. The  settlement  was  immediately  begun,  and  by  the 
middle  of  March  cabins  were  erected  for  their  residence,  and 
the  whole  inclosed  with  a  strong  stockade,  with  a  block^house 
at  each  angle,  for  defense.* 

The  next  colony  located  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  that  of  Gallipolis,  direct  from  France.  This  colony,  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  made  up  in  Paris,  where 
the  principal  persons  had  purchased  a  large  extent  of  lands 
from  Joel  Barlow,  **  agent  of  the  Scioto  Company."  They 
had  paid  for  their  lands  at  the  rate  of  a  French  crown  per  acre 

*  Anwricaa  Pioa«er,  voL  l,  p.  71.    Alio,  M'Dontld'f  fiketdiei,  p.  lS-40. 
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while  in  France,  to  enable  the  company  to  consummate  their 
contract  with  the  government.  The  agent  of  the  company 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  selected 
for  them  a  beautiful  site  on  the  west  bank,  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Kenhawa  River,  and  within  the  limits,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertamed,  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase.  The 
location  having  been  selected,  the  immigrants  remained  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  whither  they  had  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
during  the  winter,  ready  to  commence  their  new  settlement 
Early  in  March  the  colony  was  all  action  and  enterprise, 
clearing  land,  erectfng  houses  and  inclosures  for  their  future 
security  from  Indian  hostility.  Peace  and  joy  seemed  to  smile 
apon  thetn ;  and  the  arduous  toils  of  the  day  were  beguiled 
by  mirth  and  festivity  at  night,  cheered  by  the  melody"  of  the 
violin  and  the  gay  dance.  But  soon  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  a  strange  land,  beset  by  savage  foes,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  home  and  without  money.*  The  Scioto  Company 
could  not  give  titles  t6  the  land,  and  were  dissolved,  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
received  from  the  credulous  Frenchmen.t 

During  the  summer  of  1791  the  settlements  on  the  Muskm- 
gum,  and  on  the  Ohio  below  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  French 
colony  of  Gallipolis,  were  greatly  harassed  by  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  incursions ;  yet  each  settlement  was  re-enforced  by 
a  few  troops,  detailed  for  their  protection  by  Captain  Haskell, 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Harmar  during  the  Indian  war.;^ 

The  summer  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  in  preparations  for  another  campaign  against  the 
Miami  towns  southwest  of  Lake  Erie.   Troops  had  been  drawn 

*  American  Pioneer^  toI.  i^  p.  94,  95. 

t  The  "Scioto  Company"  was  an  aaeooiation  of  ■everal  New  Bnglaad  men,  for 
tiie  pwcliaae  of  a  large  body  of  landa  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  Company'i  pnrchaae,  whioh 
had  not  yet  been.deSned  on  the  west.  They  had  been  negotiating  with  the  goveismeat 
to  effect  their  pmchaae ;  bat  after  their  sale  to  the  French  emigrantf ,  the  company 
failed  to  comply  with  ita  obligation!,  and  never  became  entitled  to  the  landa  in  qaea- 
tion.  The  easjr  Frenchmen  were  left  without  remedy.  Many  of  them  left  the  coantiy, 
after  Buffering  mnch  fbom  aickneaa,  priyatioBi,  and  Indian  troablea.  Otben  anbae- 
qoently  petitioned  CoogreiB  for  relief;  and  Uiat  body  geaeronaly  made  them  a  grant 
of  a  large  body  of  landa  near  the  Scioto,  known  as  the  "French  Grant"  Many,  how- 
erer,  had  migrated  to  the  Wabaa)^  to  Join  their,  ooontiymen  at  VincenneB ;  aome  had 
retmned  to  Philadelphia,  and  aome  to  France.  The  "French  Grant"  by  CongreH  for 
the  remainder  comprised  twenty-foar  thooaand  acrei ;  besidea  which,  Congreaa  gave 
them  permiaaion  to  purchase  any  other  landa  at  a  rednced  price. — Bee  Pioneer,  voL  ii*t 
p.  18S,  183.    Also,  Atwator's  Ohio,  p.  159. 

I  See  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii,  p.  85-47. 
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from  the  diflbrent  states  contiguous;  and  voli^teors  from  Kbd- 
stocky  and  the  western  parts  of  yirgiiua«  as  well  as  from  the 
new  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  cheerfully  joined  the 
standard  of  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  to  command  the  expe- 
'  dilicm  in  person.  At  length,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  the 
army  set  out  from  Fort  Washington,  and,  by  slow  and  regular 
•  marches,  adTanoed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  north- 
.  wardly  as  far  as  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Wabash  River,  and 
.by  estimate  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  Miami  towns 
.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
.  ber,  the  army  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  com|^tely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  troops  left  on  the  field 
of  battle.*  The  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  8th  of  November,  spreading  consternation  and 
mourning  in  every  family.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  settlers  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen  in 
the  fatal  engagement,  and  others  lost  firiends  and  relatives 
among  the  slain. 

The  whole  settlements  in  the  Miami  country  were  broken  up 
or  forsaken,  except  those,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts. 
Many  determined  to  retire,  for  greater  safety,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  until  the  imminent  danger 
should  cease. 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  late  successes,  ventured 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  night,  and  spied  out  all  the 
movements  in  the  town  and  about  Fort  Washington.  Others 
lurked  and  prowled  through  the  settlements,  and  destroyed  all 
who  were  unprotected^f 

[A.D.  1798.]  General  Wiashington,  President  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  that 
energy  and.force  which  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  government 
required ;  but  he  had  met  with  every  kind  of  opposition  in  his 
plans  from  the  opponents  of  his  administration  in  Congresa. 
Now,  after  two  disastrous  campaigns,  jand  the  destruction  of 
two  armies,  they  had  assumed  more  assurance,  and  urged  the 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  forces  fit>m 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  conceding  the  Ohio  River  as  the 
boundary,  and  a  speedy  peace  upon  this  basis  with  the  In- 
dians.:^ 

•  See  chap,  xi., "  Milit«iy  Operadons  of  die  U.  States"       t  Honeer,  vbL  li,  p.  149. 
t  ^twater"!  Ohio,  p.  143. 
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The  tardy  manner  in  which  Gongresii  met  the  wishes  of  the- 
president  in  providing  ttia  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  was 
ample  evidence  of  its  unpopularity  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  year  1702  had  nearly  elapsed  without  any 
active  measares  by  die  general  govenunesKt  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements^  or  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1798»  Congress  authorized  and  pro^ 
vided  for  the  organization  of  a  strong  expedition  with  regular 
troops  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country*  to  chastise  the  hos* 
tile  savages  and  retrieve  the  national  honor.  Recruiting  offi* 
cars  were  distributed  through  the  western  counties,  and  also 
east  of  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  the  ulterior  operations 
on  the  frontier^' 

[A.D.  17d3.]  Indian  hostilities*  since  St.  Clair's  defeat,  be^* 
eame  more  regular  and  systematio;  war' parties  pei&etrated; 
into  every  settlement,  and  killed,  with  the  most  cruel  barbari* 
ties,  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Having  acquired  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  contempt  for  their  enemies  on  the  Ohio, 
they  became  more  daring  in  their  incursions  upon  the  settle* 
ments,  as  well  as  upon  the  immigrants  descending  the  Ohio 
River  to  Kentud^y. 

During  the  year  1793,  about  fifty  immigrants  wer^  added  to. 
the  population  of  Cincinnati  Several  cabins,  three  or  four 
frames,  and  one  Presbyterian  house  of  worship  were  erected«. 
and  it  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular,  place 
of  trade  and  business.*  As  usual  in  all  such  oases,  the  ^ead*' 
quarters  of  the  army  and  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
gave  an  importance  and  air  of  business  to  the  place  which 
many  years  could  not  have  imparted  without  these  mflueuces,; 
The  town  was  now  built  along  the  lower  terrace,  near  the 
river,  in  a  straggling  street  of  log  cabins,  intersected  by  short 
cross-streets  extending  to  the  second  terrace,  which  was  crowns 
ed  by  the  imposing  walls  and  bastions  of  Fort  WasJiilQgton. 
The  site  of  the  town  was  still  a  forest,  partly  leveled,  with  its 
logs  and  stumps  visible  in  every  directiont  and  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a  heavy  fores^.in  its  natural  state,  with  a  few  partial 
openings. 

Religion  and  morals  were  not  neglected.  The  rude  Pres- 
byterian church  recently  erected  was  occupied  on  Sabbatha^ 
by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper,  an  eloquent  divine.    A 

*  Cineiniuiti  in  184JU  V'9X 
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school  had  been  opened  during  the  summer,  and  was  attended 
by  thirty  boys  and  girls,  who  were  taught  the  elemejits  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic* 

The  greater  portion  of  this  year  had  been  spent  in  raising 
the  new  levies  for  the  regular  army,  and  late  in  th^  autumn  de- 
tachments began  to  arrive  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Ohio, 
preparatory  to  opening  an  early  campaign  next  spring.  Ad- 
.  vanced  detachments  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Washington 
and  bodies  of  militia  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Jefferson,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  which  served  to  protect  that 
frontier.   • 

The  continual  hostile  movements  of  the  war  parties  who 
scoured  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
preparations  for  another  invasion  under  Gieneral  Wayne,  were 
such  that  but  few  of  the  settlements  increased  their  population, 
unless  it  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forts  Har^ 
mar  and  Washington.  During  this  time  the  Ohio  Company's 
colony  kept  in  continual  service  about  six  ^  spies,"  who  ranged 
the  woods  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  dfscovering  and  destroying  any  small  parties  of  In* 
dians  who  might  be  lying  about  for  scalps  or  {rfunder.  If  larg- 
er bodies  were  discovered,  they  immediately  gave  notice,  and 
the  forts  and  stations  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
alarm-gun  fired  at  the  fort  admonished  all  within  hearing  of 
the  danger,  and  all  hastened  to  the  stockade  for  protection. 
The  same  precautions' were  taken  on  the  Miamis.  Yet  this 
year  witnessed  several  murders  near  the  settlements,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions.  At  Belpre  several  persons  had 
been  killed,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods  when  no 
Indian  sign  had  been  seen.  Major  Nathaniel  Gk)odale,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  old  Continental  army,  having  gone  into  the  forest  to 
haul  timber,  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  lurking  Indians,  and 
carried  captive  to  Sandusky,  where  he  died  six  weeka  after- 
ward. Captain  King,  from  Rhode  Island,  was  shot  while  cut*> 
ting  wood  in  sight  of  the  stockade,  besides  others  at  other 
points  of  the  settlement  Newberry  settlement  lost  one  wom- 
an and  two  children,  killed  by  Indians  near  the  adjoining  field.f 
Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  civilization  was  taking 
deep  root  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.    Before  the  cloae 

*  See  Flint*  ■  HUfany  and  Oeographj,  toI.  iL,  p.  379,  first  editioii. 
t  Atwater'a  Ohio^  p.  Ml,  159. 
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of  this  year,  the  first  newspaper  ever  pubUshed  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  issued  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  the  '*  Sentinel  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory /'  the  firist  number  of  which  was  issu- 
ed on  the  ^th  day  of  November,  1703,  by  William  Maxwell. 
This  paper,  like  those  which  had  been  issued  in  Pittsburgh  in 
July,  1786,  and  in  Lexington  in  August,  1787,  was  a  small 
Weekly  sheet,  badly  printed,  and  of  inferior  materials.  Like 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  West  for  many  years  afterward,  it 
was  printed  on  an  old  cast-off  press,  with  worn-out  types,  hav- 
ing only  a  few  sets  of  new  type  for  job-work.  All  the  first 
western,  papers  were  published  by  young  printers^  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  new  presses  and  type,  and  were  compelled 
to  use  those  that  had  been  worn  out,  because  they  could  be  ob- 
tained cheap.* 

During  nearly  three  years  past,  while  the  settlements  were 
driven  into  forts  and  block-houses,  and  harassed  with  continu- 
al alarms  and  menaced  with  constant  attack,  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  government  had  almost  ceased,  or 
taid  been  only  partially  enforced.  The  military  authority,  as 
is  common  in  all  countries  in  time  of  general  danger,  had  su- 
perseded the  civil  administration,  and  swallowed  up  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions  in  the  person  of  the  commander- 
inHihie£ 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguished 
ofllcer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  northwestern  army,  and  to  him  were 
confided  the  arduous  duties  of  organizing  a  powerful  military 
force  for  the  effectual  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
well-known  character  of  this  accomplished  and  energetic  sol- 
dier for  prudence,  system,  courage,  and  command,  gave  gener- 
al satisfaction  to  the  westerii  people,  and  restored  the  confi- 
dence antl  drooping  courage  of  the  firontier  settlers. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  1708,  military  preparations  had 
been  active  throughout  all  the  western  country,  and  troops 
were  rapidly  -concentrating  upon  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  **  Falls.^  The  ranks  were  filled  not  only  with  reg- 
ulars enlisted  during  the  war,  but  with  militia  and  cheerful  vol- 
unteers. The  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio  began  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  firom  Indian  incursions,  and  a  gleam  of 
hope  shone  again  upon  their  future  prospects. 

"  Atwater"!  Ohio,  p.  330,  381. 
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Although  the  Indians  had  remitted  their  depredations  par* 
tially  upon  the  Ohio  River,  they  were  actively  engaged  in  form- 
ing alliances  with  western  and  southern  tribes,  and  concentrate 
ing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  their  utmost  strength^to 
meet  the  hostile  invasion  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Want,  privation,  and  distress  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  settlements,  until  they  had  almost  despair* 
ed  of  a  change.  But  the  movements  of  General  Wajme,  npon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  early  in  the  summer  of  1794, 
withdrew  the  Indian  warriors  to  the  immediate  defense  of 
their  own  towns.  A  succession  of  bold  advances  from  Fort 
Jefierson  drove  the  Indian  forces  before  him,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  towns,  fields,  and  possessions,  until  they  made  a  stand 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee,  within  two  miles  of  the 
British  ^  Fort  of  the  Miamis.**  In  a  pitched  battle*  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  the  American  army  completely  routed  and  de- 
feated the  combined  army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  driving 
theiii  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British  fort* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whites  took  fresh  cburage ;  the  settle* 
ments  near  the  Ohio  began  to  increase  their  numbers  by  the 
arrival  of  new  immignmts,  and  those  who  two  years  before 
had  retired  in  despak*  to  the  secure  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
began  to  return  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  improver 
ments. 

[A.D.  It95.]  Although  few  or  no  hostilities  were  perpe^ 
trated  upon  the  inhabitants  after  the  battle  of  the  Miamis,  yet 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  the  uncertain  security  from  Indian  in« 
cursions,  deterred  immigrants  from  attempt*  to  form  new  set* 
tlements. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville,t  in  the  feUowing  summer,  put  an 
end  to  doubts  and  fears  as  to  danger  from  the  Indians ;  and 
hundreds  were  ready,  waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiati(MiB 
known  to  have  been  undertaken  by  General  Wayne.  The 
whole  white  population  withiil  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  army,  did  not  exceed  fm 
thousand  souls,  distributed  in  the  sparse  settlements. 

*  See  chap.  «.,  "Militaiy  Operations  of  the  TTnited  Btatea." 
t  See  chap,  fai.,  *  Indian  Rehitionfl  and  Traatiea.'' 
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BMiiti  on  Ca«ib«rI«Ad  Biver.— CIsrakee  HopfeiUtiM  in  17ao.**-North  Can4ixit  M'> 
oooi^ei  Emigration  to  the  Cnuberlukd  io  1783. — Military  Land  District  erected.— 
CUckaBi  Cession  in  1784. — Increased  fimlgration  to  Holston  and  Comberland  in 
178S.r-P«ilitio«l  DiflfeoltiM  (n  WaaMagtoo  Dfntrict.— Attempted  Oi^gaaisatioii  of  tfie 
•'BgBpoblic  of  Pnmkland."— CokMiel  John  SeVier  attaisied  finrTreasoiv  and  reatored 
to  his  Bights. — ^Aatfaority  of  North  Carolina  sustained. — Spanish  Inflaence  in  the 
Ccniberiaiid  8ettlements.^FopulatMn  of  Waabingtcn  and  Miio  Districte  fn  1789.— 
Kerth  CaxoUna  cedes  her  Western  Tentey  to  the  Federal  Oovemnaot.^''  Soolii' 
western  Territoiy"  organized  in  1790. — Indian  Hostilities  eonunence. — ^Sffints  of  the 
Pederal  Government  to  maintain  Peace. — Rapid  Increase  of  Emigration  Westward^ 
in  170L— lodifo  HoaCflitVet  in  1791  to  I793.--8paiiiab  Intrigue  with  the  Indians.^ 
Colonel. Sevier  and  Oeneral  Bobertson  conduct  Delbnaes^^Popnlation  of  Sontl^ 
western  Territory  in  1794.-— Popolation  of  the  Territory  in  1795.— Second  Orsde  of 
Teiritorial  GovermneBt  «ssQmed.---etate  OonatitnllSon  adopted  in  1796.—"  State  of 
Tennessee"  admitted  into  the  Unioii.^Feat«rea  of  Coastitation.^PrQgrissiTe  la-* 
urease  of  Population  and  Extension  of  Settlements  to  the  Mississippi  until  1840.— 
Displaeement  of  the  Indian  Tribes.— West  Tennessee  and  Memphis.— Population 
nd  JBntorpriaeb-«<V]|aDies  sent  oot  from  TenneeteQ. 

[A.D.  1770.]  In  another  portion  of  this  work,*  we  have' 
shown  that  the  cocintry  now  comprised  in  the  extreme  eastern 
and  southeastern  counties  of  Tennessee,  and  especially  the 
counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  Sullivan,  Greene,  and  Haw- 
kins, was  sparsely  settled  by  Virginians  and  North  Carolinians 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war.'  These 
settlements,  early  in  the  latter  period,  gradually  extended 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga  and  French  Broad,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  toward  the  southwest,  along  the  west- 
em  base  of  the  great  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  and  within 
the  former  Tiraits  of  North  Carolina,  Soon  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  people  of  these  remote  settlements 
were  invited  by  the  British  ^thorities  to  espouse  the  royal 
cause  against  the  revolted  provinces ;  but,  with  noble  firmness,* 
ftey  indignantly  rejected  the  proffered  protection  of  the  crown, 
and  adhered  to  the  cause  of  independence.f 

*  See  hook  iii.,  chap,  iii,  "  Advance  of  AngIo<Amarioan  Popnlaliaii,''  &o. 
t  WintMfboHiaB's  Ameitc%  roh  ii»  p.  96. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1776,  these  settlements,  as  the  **  Western 
District,"  w«re  entitled  to  a  delegate  in  the  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  this  region  at  that  early  period  was  Captain  John  Sevier* 
who  had  been  an  active  defender  of  the  frontiers  in  the  pre- 
ceding Indian  wars*.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
western  people  was  such  that  they  elected  him  to  represent  the 
Western  District  in  the  convention  for  adopting  a  state  consti- 
tution for  North  Carolina.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle  for  independence,  he  was  a  prominent  soldier  in  resisting 
the  incursions  of  the  British  cavalry  in  the  western  settlements. 

[A.D.  1777.]  During  the  year  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina  was  formally  extended  over  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, which  was  organized  into  the  **  county  of  Washington," 
having  a  nominal  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  militia  of  Washington  county .  was  organized  under 
Colonel  Carter  and  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Sevier.f  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  large  bodies  of  land  were  relinquished  by 
the  Cherokees,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  settlements  began  immediately  to 
extend  upon  the  ceded  territory  down  the  north  fork  of  Hd- 
Bton,  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  south  fork,  and  emigrati<m 
continued  gradually  to  swell  the  population. 

[A.D.  1778.]  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  from  the  organi- 
zation of  Washington  county,  when  the  adventurous  pioneers 
began  to  plunge  into  the  remote  western  forest,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  by  the  only  route  from  the  older  settlements  of 
the  new  county.  A  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  To  reach  this  re- 
mote region,  the  pioneers  advanced  through  Cumberland  Gap, 
and,  diverging  from  the  wilderness  route  to  Kentucky,  they 
proceeded  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  thence  down  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Nashville. 
This  route  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  partly  re» 
linquished  by  the  Cherokees  to  Richard  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany.^ South  of  it  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees and  Creeks,  who  permitted  no  encroachment  with  im- 

*  Maitiii'i  Louiiiuia,  toI.  ii,  ji.  41. 
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punity.  The  first  settlement  in  this  remote  region  was  that 
near  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bledsoe's  Lick ;  it  was 
occupied  the  first  year  by  less  than  a  dozen  families,  isolated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasa  nation,  with  no  other'  protection 
than  their  own  courage  and  a  small  stockade  inclosure.* 

About  the  same  time,  a  number  of  French  traders  advanced 
up  the  Cumberland  River  as  far  as  ^  the  Bluff,"  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Nashville,  where  they  erected  a  trading-post  and 
a  few  log  cabins,t  ^^^^  ^  approbation  of  the  CUckas&s. 

[A.D.  1780.]  Bledsoe's  Station,  ip  the  year  1779,  received 
aq  accession  of  several  additional  families,  who  advanced  by 
the  same  route  firom  the  Holston  settlements.  With  this  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  the  little  colony  continued  to  hold  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  until  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  Colonel  James 
Robertson  led  out  a  colony  of  forty  families,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  re^ 
mote  western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  So  long  as  they 
remained  within  striking  distance  of  Tarlton's  troop,  they  were 
allowed  the  only  alternative  of  submitting  to  the  insolent  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery,  or  of  espousing  the  royal  cause 
against  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens.]; 
.  Colonel  Robertson  and  his  colony,  preferring  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  to  the  ruthless  incursions  of  the 
Bnglish,  set  out  for  the  remote  wilderness  upon  the  lower  Cum- 
berland Valley.  His  location  was  made  not  far  from  the  pres« 
ent  site  of  Nashville,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade 
inclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  colony  from  Indian  hostility. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  ^  Robertson's  Station,"  which  be* 
came  the  nucleus  of  the  Cumberland  setUements,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  numerous  emigrants  who  soon  afterward 
advanced  to  this  region. 

This  remote  point  continued  to  be  the  object  of  adventurers 
for  three  years,  when  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  were  opened 
by  North  Carolina,  in  establishment  of  a  military  land  district 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cberokees  had  become  impatient  of 

*  Flmt'f  Hktory  and  Geography^  toL  ii.^  p*  dl. 
t  Martin'i  Loabiani,  toL  iL,  p.  41.  ^ 

t  Xmlay't  America,  p.44, 15^    Mmo,  Gottvie'i  Cteogrtplqr,  toL  it,  p.  479. 
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the  advance  of  the  white  population  upon  the  Holston,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1780  they  commenced  active  hoe* 
tilitiea  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Washington  District. 
To  protect  the  exposed  colonies,  and  to  chastise  the  warlike 
savagest  Colonel  Campbell^  of  North  Carolina,  invaded  the 
Cherokee  country  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men* and  spread  consternation  and  desolation  in  his  iharch* 
This  was  the  first  time  that  cavalry  in  the  character  of  mounted 
riflemen  had  been  employed  successfully  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  savage  wai^ 
fare  in  the  West* 

It  was  m  the  summer  of  1763  that  the  government  of  North 
Carolina  determined  to  establish  a  military  land  district  in  her 
western  territory  for  the  liquidation  of  military  land-scrip  and 
Revolutionary  chiims  in  favor  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Continental  line.  The  same  year  commissioners  were  ap* 
pointed  to  explore  the  country  upon  Cumberland  River,  and 
select  a  suitable  region  for  the  militairy  district  After  due 
exploration,  they  reported  in  favor  t>f  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  new  settlements  upon  that  river,  which  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chiokas&  Indiana. 

[A.D.  1783.]  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legiriature,  pro* 
vision  was  made  for  the  formal  extension  of  the  state  jurisdic- 
tion over  (his  coimtry  in  the  organization  of  a  land  district,  vrith 
a  land-office,  together  with  a  pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  a^' 
tual  settlers.  The  latter  opened  the  way  of  emigration  to  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  was  a  virtual  invitation  to  the  people 
to  advance  to  the  occupancy  of  this  valuable  region  of  country. 

To  prevent  collision  with  the  Chickasi  nation,  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  chiefii,  head  men, 
and  warriors  of  that  tribe  for  the  amicable  relinquishment  of 
the  country  designated.  The  Indians  were  assembled  eariy  in 
the  year  1763,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson's  Station,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  this  treaty,  the  Chiokas&s,  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  to  them  paid,  agreed  to 
cede  and  relinquish.to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  an  extensive 
region  of  country  extending  nearly  forty  miles  south  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  and  those  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers.  This  cession, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  the  year 

<»  996  WialtfbotlMm'a  Avtfica,  «oL  &,  p.  tr. 
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1785b  was  formed  into  a  land  diitrict  .for  the  entry  and  loca- 
tion of  lands.  Emigrants  immediately  commenced  their  jour- 
neys to  these  western  re^onsp  which  offered  many  advantages 
unknown  to  the  country  east  of  the  mountains.  Among  them 
were  hundreds  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  and  with  them  came  men  of  talent  and  enterprise. 

[A.D.  1784.]  The  tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1784 
began  to  set  strong  upon  the  Cumberland^  as  well  as  into  Wash^ 
ington  EKstrict  In-  the  latter*  the  population  had  greatly  in* 
creased,  and  settlements  had  extended  until  the  district  con* 
lained  no  less  than  four  counties. 

The  peace  of  1783  had  quieted  all  apprehension  on  the  score 
of  English  depredations  and  partisan  warfare.  .  The  restlesi 
population  of  the  Atlantic  States  were  left  free  to  pursue.their 
own  inclinations  for  western  adventure  and  exploration.  No 
state  in  the-  confederacy  possessed  more  of  this  roving  and  ad* 
venturous  spirit  than  North  Carolina.  .  Her  Western  regions 
had  been  explored,  and  the  fame  of  their  be&uty  and  fertility 
were  the  subject  of  every  fireside  amversation,  and  the  object 
of  every  family's  ambition.  The  privations,  the  hardships^  and 
the  dangers  of  a  frontier  life  to  them  had  all  the  charms  of 
romance  without  its  novelty.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
ea^  and  primeval  forests  of  the  West  which  perfectly  bewil* 
ders  the  mind  of  the  emigrant  from  okl-and  dense  setUements. 

The  whole  Atlantic  population,  fit>m  Maine  to  Georgia,  wat 
c<Hivulsed  with- the  tide  of  emigration  setting  toward  the  great 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.^  While  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ma^ 
ryland,  and  New  Jersey  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  tbs 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Southern  Virginia,  were  sending  niunerous 
colonies  upon  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  and  even 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Cumberland  River  and  to  Kentucky. 

Although  settlements  were  extending  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  yet  such  had  been  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks,  that  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Hoi- 
ston  were  still  chiefly  in  their  possession. 

But  the  following  year  brought  lai^e  accessions  of  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  Holston,  and  upon  the  Watauga.  The  white 
population  was  rapidly  extending  upon  the  waters  of  the  Noli- 
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chacky  and  French  Broad,  where  five  years  before  the  Indian 
was  sole  lord  of  the  soil.* 

The  settlements  which  had  been  made  on  the  Cuifiberland 
River,  and  which  had  been  slowly  increasing  for  the  last  two 
years,  now  began  to  augment  rapidly.  Nashville,  the  present 
emporium  of  the  state,  Was  first  laid  out  during  this  summer, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  gallant  General  Francis 
Nash,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.t  Many  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  among  the  emi- 
grants for  the  Cumberland  settlements ;  and  these  had  now  in- 
creased their  population  to  more  than  three  thousand  souls; 
Still  they  were  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  subject  to  her  laws 
and  amenable  to  her  authority ;  although,  like  their  neighbors, 
the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  they  were  removed  nearly  five  hun- 
dred miles  firom  the  state  capital.  Unprotected  by  the  troops  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  they  were  compelled  to  .pro- 
tect and  defend  themselves  against  the  united  attacks  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks.  * 

[A.D.  1785.]  The  same  inconveniences  which  induced 
the  separation  of  Kentucky  operated  with  equal  force  in  the 
western  settlements  of  North  Carolina.  These  mconvenien- 
ces  multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population,  and 
all  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  obviated. 
There  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  North  Carolina  who 
had  removed  to  the  western  country,  and  who  were  ambitious 
of  political  distinction  in  becoming  the  founders  of  a  new 
state.  ^  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be  examined  in 
all  its  bearings,  not  only  in  the  western  settlements,  but  in  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina.  The  Legislature,  willing  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  western  people,  proposed  to  cede,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  all  the  western  territory  to  the  Federal 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state. 
Until  such  time,  it  was  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina.  But  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation,  and  the  difficulties  in  calling 
out  and  controlling  their  militia  in  sudden  emergencies,  to 
which  their  situation  in  an  Indian  country  exposed  them,  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  jurisdiction  of  North,  Carolina  with- 
out further  delay.    A  convention  was  called,  consisting  of  dele- 

*  Imlay*!  America,  p.  46-48. 
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gates  from  each  of  the  western  counties.  The  convention  met, 
and  enacted  sundry  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the 
western  settlements.  Am<Hig  these  were  the  following :  that 
all  laws  of  North  Carolina,  compatible  with  the  condition  of 
the  new  settlements,  should  remain  in  force;  that  a  memorial 
should  be  sent  to  Congress  praying  the  speedy  acceptance  of 
the  act  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  with  authority  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  state  government ;  that  the  political  affairs 
of  the  new  settlements  shall  in  the  mean  time  be  conducted 
through  a  convention  elected  by  the  people ;  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

[A.D.  1786.]  A  second  convention  met  in  Jonesborough, 
composed  of  five  members  from  each  county.  Commencing 
their  deliberations  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  they 
formally  declared  the  Washington  District  independent  of 
North  Carolina,'and  constituting  the  new  State  of  '^Frankland.'' 
The  new  state  government  was  put  into  operation  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  and  executive  officers.  A  memorial  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  delegate,  who  carried  with  him  a  copy  of 
the  new  Constitution.  But  Congress  refused  to  encourage  any 
rebellion  against  the  mother-state,  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  government  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  delegate 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  constituents,  and  report  his  fruit- 
less mission. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  asserted  her  jurisdiction,  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  maintain  it  over  any  irregular 
assumption  of  power.  Two  parties,  of  course,  spon  sprung  up : 
one  for  the  new  government,  and  one  for  the  state  jurisdiction. 
Eachauthority  persisted  in  maintaining  its  supremacy,  and,  col- 
lisions were  unavoidable.  The  **  State  of  Frankland"  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  two  distinct  and  opposing  courts,  each  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction,  and  each  claiming  for  its  decisions  para- 
mount authority.  In  some  instances  the  sheriffof  Frankland, 
with  his  ** posse  comitatuSf*  entered  the  court  established  by 
North  Carolina,  and,  having  seized  the  papers,  turned  the  court 
and  its  officers  out  of  doors.  The  power  of  the  mother  state  in 
due  time  retaliated  the  same  courtesy  upon  the  courts  of  Frank- 
land. 

Colonel  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Frankland.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  he  came  in  collision 
with  Colonel  Tipton,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  old  state.    From 
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words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  personal  combat  ensued.  The 
adherents  of  each  principal  followed  the  example  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  a  general  m61ee  followed.  But  thU  did  not  settk 
principles  or  establish  the  supremacy  of  law. 

The  regular  stftte  elections  were  held..  The  counties  of 
Washington  District  elected  their  representatiTes  to  the  Legi0> 
lature  of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton  was  one  of  thesei 
and  carried  with  him  the  oaiyies  of  those  Who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  terms  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  and  to  secede 
fi:om  the  new  state  authority.  The  former  law  proposing  a 
cession  to  the  United  States  was  repealed,  and  the  state  persist* 
ed  in  enforcing  her  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  third  convention  of  Frankland  met,  en- 
acted laws,  and  levied  taxes.  They  also  selected  the  eloquent 
William  Cocke,  Esq.,  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was 
^rmitted  to  address  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted  condition  of  Frankland.  Engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  again  by  the  war- 
like Cherokees,  their  only  protection,  their  only  hope,  was  is 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.  That  body  readily  interposed  its  in- 
fluence to  restore  harmony  in  this  portion  of  North  Carolina* 
The^authority  of  the  state  was  maintained,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Frankland  dedared  illegal.  An  amnesty  was  rec- 
ommended for  all  past  differences,  and  the  regular  state  au- 
thorities were  soon  after  re-established. 

*  The  new  government  very  reluctantly  yielded.  The  legis- 
lative convention  of  Frankland  met  in  1787  for  the  last  time. 
Their  power  was  at  an  end,  and  but  little  was  attempted.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  state  gradually  abandoned  their  leaders, 
and  the  organization  of  their  new  government  wasted  by  de- 
grees, until  it  finally  became  extinct. 

{A.D.  1788.]  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  in  the  West 
to  throw  off  the  allegiance  to  a  parent  state  in  violation  of  law* 
The  authority  of  North  Carolina  having  been  established  over 
the  western  counties,  her  jurisdiction  was  also  extended  over 
the  whole  settlements,  then  spreading  rapidly  upon  all  the 
Holston  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Cumberland  River. 

During  the  year  1788,  the  population  of  the  Cumberland  set* 
tlements  had  increased  to  more  than  six  thousand  souls,^parse- 
ly  located  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles  along  the  same* 
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Governor  Sevieri  however,  had  been  highly  obnoxious  ta  the 
mnthorities  of  North  Carolina.  His  property  had  been  declared 
epnfiseated,  and  himself  outlawed.  Colonel  Tipton  had  been  ac« 
tive  in  prosecuting  the  «tate  authority  against  his  late  antago- 
nist, until  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  swayed  by  public 
opinion,  which  duly  appreciated  his  character  and  services  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolpition,  as  well  as  in  the  Indian  wars,  in 
which  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself,  resolved,  in  1789,  to 
repeal  the  obno^tious  law,*  and  to  relieve  him  from  all  attainder. 
Soon  after  which.  Colonel  Sevier  was  elected  as  senator  from 
Greene  county  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
i4>pointedbrigadiOT-general  for  the  western  counties. 

[A.D.  1789. J  Since  the  >'*ear  1787,  the  people  of  all  the 
Holston  settlements,  in  common  with  those  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was-  the  natural  outlet  for  all  their  surplus 
products.  On  this  subject  they  were  influenced  by  all  the  mo- 
tives, interests,  and  prejudices  which  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  about  the  same  time.  During 
this  period,  Spain  had  viewed  the  rising  Republic  with  jealous 
concern.  Kentucky  was  presumed  by  Spain  to  be  disaffected, 
and  the  Cumberland  and  Holjiton  settlements  were  by  no  means 
contented*. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  benevolent  Gov- 
ernor Miro,  of  Louisiana,  through  Colonel  Wilkinson,  tendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Holston  and  Cumberland  settlements,  in 
common  with  those  of  Kentucky,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Spanish  subjects, 
upon  conditions  deemed  advantageous  to  them.  Many,  li^ed 
by  the  tempting  offers  of  th^  governor,  emigrated  to  the  dis- 
trict orWest  Florida,  and  became  Spanish  subjects.'!' 

About  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  wad  partially 
introduced  upon  the  Cumberland  River ;  and.  for  several  years 
it  constituted  an  article  of  trade  and  barter  between  the  Cum- 
berland settlements  and  those  of  Kentucky,  under  the  control 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson^s  agents.]; 

Meantime,  the  population  on  all  the  head  branches  of  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  as  well  as  on  Cumberland,  contin- 

*  minf  f  HiBtory  of  Georgia,  voL  ii^  p.  30-36,  editiflii  of  1898.    Alfo,  Martin'f  Lod* 
lisaa,  ydI.  ii.,  p.  89.  t  MartinU  Loaiaiana,  voL  ii,  p.  WSt,  103. 

t  See  If 'DoaaM'i  Sketchei,  LUe  of  Maaaia. 
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ued  to  extend  and  to.  increase  in  number  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Cumberland  settlements,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1789,  had  increased  their  population  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  souls,  and  had  been  erected  into  a  judicial 
district  designated  **  Miro  District."  Washington  District  com- 
prised  the  counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  Sullivan^  and  Greene ; 
and  new  settlements  were  extending  upon  the  French  Broad 
and'  Nolicbucky,  within  the  Indian  territory.  The  aggregate 
population  in  this  district  was  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

During  the  advance  of  the  settlements  in  1780,  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  southern  frontier  began  to  manifest  extreme  impa- 
tience of  the  rapid  encroachments  upon  their  territory,  and  dep- 
redations and  murders  upon  the  inhabitants  became  frequent, 
perpetrated  chiefly  by  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1790.]  North  Carolina  had  not  been  averse  to  an 
amicable  and  legal  separation  of  her  western  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state.  Early  in  the  year 
1790  the  Legislature  took  measures  for  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object.  Following  the  example  of  Virginia  in  her  relin- 
quishment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Legislature  pro- 
posed to  cede  to  the  Federal  government  all  the  western  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  same  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  preparatory  to  an  independent  state  gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1 787.  In  April,  Congress  acceded  to  the  proposed  cession,  and 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  20th, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  the  **  Southwestern  Territory,'*  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  clause  which 
prohibits  slavery.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  agreeably  to  the 
first  grade  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  two  houses,  thus  constituted,  elected  the  delegate  to  Con* 
gress,  with  the  right  of  speaking;  but  not  of  voting,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.    The  first  territorial  governor  was  Will- 

*  See  chap.  is.  of  thig  book,  "  Eztenfkn  of  the  Fint  White  SetUementv,"  &e. 
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iam  Blount,  who  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  afikirs, 
which .  station  he  continued  to  fill  until  the  territory  passed 
through  its  dependent  grades  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
state. 

The  census  of  1790  gave  to  Washington  District  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  thousand  souls,  including  three  thousand  five 
hundred  slaves ;  at  the  same  time,  the  settlements  ozi  Cumber- 
land River  contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ten  thousand  sou!s. 

To  protect  the  frontier  people  from  Indian  attacks,  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  the  ^  South- 
west Point,"  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clinch  and  Holston  Rivers,  then  within  the  Indian  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  territorial  government  went  fully 
into  operation,  and  the  present  site  of  Knoxville  was  selected  as 
the  future  seat  of  government,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  In- 
dian boundary.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  the  first 
number  oC  the  '*  Knoxville  Gazette**  was  issued  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1790. 

To  secure  the  people  of  the  territory  from  Indian  hostility, 
the  Federal  government  took  immediate  measures  for  concili- 
ating the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  portions  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations.  Governor 
Blount,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  commenced  a  series 
of  treaties  and  negotiations  with  difierent  portions  of  the  Cher- 
okee and  Creek  nations  for  the  peaceable  sale  and  relifiquish- 
ment  of  lands  occupied  by  the  settlements,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
These  negotiations  continued  at  dififerent  points  along  the  ex- 
posed border  until  the  close  of  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  1791.]  By  this  means  the  Federal  government  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  the  great  body  of  warriors  in  these  two 
powerful  and  warlike  nations  from  open  war  and  invasion  of 
the  settlements ;  but  it"  was  unable  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  lawless  emigrants  upon  the  Indian  lands,  or  to  re- 
strain the  depredations  and  murders  which  were  frequently 
committed  by  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  up<m  the  ex- 
posed colonies.*    Hence,  notwithstanding  the  Federal  govem- 

*  The  foUowiiig  is  a  catalogue  of  the  hof  tUities  of  the  war  parties  doring  the  year 
1791,  Tiz.: 

Saily  in  January  llie  Cherokee^  oommenoed  their  iDConriou  agfunet  the  Conber- 
land  eettlementi.    The  fint  man  kiUed  was  Aiobard  Withf ,  ihet  on  tho  I6th  of  Jan- 
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ment  had  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  a  partisan  war&re 
sprung  up  along  the  whole  frontier  between  disorderly  individ* 
uals  and  detached  parties  from  both  Indian  nations ;  and  al- 
though the  Federal  authorities  forbore  to  plunge  the  country 
into  a  general  Indian  war,  it  was  unable  entirely  to  restrain 
the  voluntary  expeditions  of  the  peo{de. 

[A.D.  1792.]  The  following  year  opened  with  a  continua- 
tion of  hostile  incursions  and  murders  by  small  parties  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  along  the  whole  line  of  border  settlements  in 
both  Washington  and  Miro  Districts.* 

Yet  Governor  Blount  had  not  remitted  his  eBbrts  to  concili- 
ate the  savages  and  tp  restrain  the  unlawful  aggression  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Indian  territory.  The  warriors  of  both  na- 
tions were  gradually  preparing  for  a  regular  invasion  and 
destruction  of  the  white  settlements,  especially  those  on  the 

«a^,  near  P^poo'f  Creek.  In  Febnuuy,  on*  man  wm  kiBed  wad  another  wvonded 
near  Bledsoe^s  Lick.  In  March,  eeveral  morden  were  committed  by  Indians.  On  the 
fint  of  April,  Charles  Hickman  was  killed  by  them  on  Dock  Biver.  On  the  25th  oT 
Majr,  George  WUaon  was  killed  on  the  great  road  near  Station  Creek.  Two  days 
afterward,  John  Nicherson  was  UUed  near  Smith's  Fork.  Daring  the  month  of  jfone, 
four  men  were  ^iUed  by  Creeks  not  far  from  Nashville.  In  Jnly,  three  men  were  killed 
hy  Cberokees ;  one  of  these  was  Idtted  wiAin  eight  miles  of  Somner  Conrt-hoDse,  and 
one  on  the  "  new  trace"  across  Camberknd  Mountain.  One  man  ^mm  killed  in  ApgqMt 
one  in  Kovember,  and  one  in  December. 

*  The  following  catalogae  dompitses  Ae  principal  morden  and  depredsitioDa  oonudtr 
tad  in  Miio  ^iitrict' daring  the  year  I79S,  vis. : 

On  the  7th  of  Janaary,  a  Cherokee  chief  and  party  advanced  into  the  settlements  and 
captnred  two  boats  descending  the  Camberiand  River,  killing  John  Cortis,  and  three 
yoang  men  named  Seviers.  On  the  lA&i,  they  killed  a  man  ^ar  Claifanrille.  On  tlie 
17th  of  Febrnavy,  foor  persona  were  killed  on  the  Chickaai  toapew  On  the  SSIh,  a 
party  of  (Greeks  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville,  killed  Mr.  Thompson  and 
two  ofhis  SODS,  and  earned  his  wife  and  two  other  sons  away  captive.  On  the  5tfa  of 
March,  a  party  of  tweoty-fivo  Indians  attacked  "  Brown's  Statkn/'  and  kiUed  foor  boy% 
only  §ix  miles  from  Nashville.  The  next  day  they  homed  all  the  oot-boildings  sft 
"  Denham's  Station."  Daring  the  next  eighteen  days,  five  persons  were  kliied  and 
three  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokees  not  far  ftom  Nashville.  On  the  Silth  of  Uwedb, 
€teneral  James  Bobertson  and  two  other  men  were  yroanded  by  Indians.  .On  the  8tfa 
of  April  the  family  of  Benjamin  Williams,  oonsisting  of  eight  penons,  were  killed 
by  Aem.  One  man  was  killed  oq.  the  8th,  and  another  on  the  23d  of  Jane.  On  th« 
S0th,  a  party  of  Greeks,  Bhawanese,  and  Cherokees,  attacked  and  captured  "  Zeigkr'a 
Station,"  where  five  persons  were  kSQed,  (bar  wounded,  and  twelve  taken  prisonera. 
From  this  time  ontil  the  last  of  July,  six  men  were  killed  and  several  more  woonded 
in  difibrent  portions  of  tiie  Camberiand  settlements.  Daring  this  time,  aboat  two 
hoadred  hoAes  had  been  stolen  Scorn  both  districts  by  Indians.  Daring  the  same 
period,  from  January  to  December,  sixteen  persons,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
draii,  had  been  killed  in  the  District  of  Washington,  aboot  Clindi  Mooutain  and  Inflie 
vidnity  of  Ae  present  town  of  Rogersville.  The  whole  nomber  of  persons  Icille^ 
wimnded,  sad  missing  in  both  districts  of  Bsst  sad  West  l^meaiee^was  abeol  mm 
fattidrad  and  twtafty,  nsaily  aflof  whom  w&n  scalped  and  otherwise  1l^lng^i^d■ 
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Ctanberland,  prompted,  ^d  supplied,  as  watf  subsequently  as* 
certained,  by  Spanish  emissaries  from  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Qn  the  23d  of  June,  Govenior  Blount  had  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  at  Coyatee,  where 
be  distributed  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  blankets.  On  the 
SGthy  a  council  was  held  with  the  Cherokees  at  Estanaula, 
where  the  chiefs  and  warriors  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
use  their  utmost  eflEbrts  to  restrain  their  youn^  men  firom^  acts 
of ''hostility.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  was  concluded  with  the  Chickas&s  and  Choctas,  near 
Nashville,  accompanied  with  a  distributi(Hi  of  a  large  amount 
of  goods,  and  presents  to  the  chiefs.  On  the  31st  pf  October, 
a  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  a  portion  of  the  Creek  na» 
tion,  near  the  site  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Holston.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  and  the  earnest  eflS>rts  to 
allay  all  hostile  feeling  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  they 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  an  open  and  general 
war  against  all  the  settlements  in  the  Southwestern  Territory* 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  large  Indian  trail  was  discovered 
within  four  miles  pf  Buclianan's  Station.  The  same  day  a 
party  of  twenty-four  Indians  advanced  to  Fletcher's  Lick,  eight 
mil^s  southeast  of  Nashville,  and  near  the  new  wilderness  road 
from  Knoxville*  On  the  11th  of  September,  Governor  Blount 
greatly  apprehended  a  descent  upon  the  Cumberland 'settle^ 
ments  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  their  march  in  tlwt  direction.  On  the  80th  of  September, 
Buchanan's  Station,  within  four  miles  of  Nashville,  was  at^ 
tacked  by  four  hundred  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  the  garrison^  On  the  2d  of  October,  Governor  Blount  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  **  about  five  hundred  Creeks^ 
within  a  few  days,  had  passed  the  Tennessee  River  on  their 
way  to  the  Cumberland  settlements,  and  that  they  were  re-en- 
forced by  two  hundred  Cherokees  near  the  crossing-place, 
thirty  miles  beiow  Nicojack.** 

All  these  parties  of  Indians  had  been  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents  from  Florida«  by  whom 
the  savages  had  been  urged  to  exterminate  the  Cumberland 
lettlements  while  the  American  army  was  advancing  north. 

[A.D.  1793.]  The  yeiir  1793  opened  with  increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians  against  the  whole  frontier,  from 

*  See  American  State  Papen,  Indum  Affakn,  yoL  L,  p.  S30-S7d,  folio  editioB. 
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Holston  to  Cumberland.*  The  scalping  parties  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  settlements,  and  no  place  beyond  the  stockade 
inclosures  was  deemed  secui^.from  the  nocturnal  inroads  of  the 
savage  foe. 

Those  on  Cumberland  River  had  gradually  extended  du« 
ring  the  year  1702,  until  they  were  distributed  along  the 
Cumberland  River  on  both  sides  for  a  distance  of  eighty-five 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  general  width  of  about  twenty* 
five  miles  firom  north  to  south.  Such  was  their  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Blount's  report  tp  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1702.t    The  country  occupied  by  them  was  a  fertile  and  beau- 

*  The  foDowing  catalogae  will  indioate  the  extent  of  the  hostile  operationa  of  the 
•tTagei  in  the  Soathwestem  Territory  doring  the  year  1793,  tiz.  : 

In  Miro  District,  Cototel  Ha^  Tuman  was  badly  wounded  by  Indians  on  the  16th 
of  Jannaiy,  near  Clarksbiirg,  on  the  nofth  side  of  Comberiand  River.  On  the  ISth, 
Mi^  Shelby,  James  Harris,  and  a  negro  were  killed  near  the  moatii  of  Red  Hirer,  aoi 
iar  from  Glarksyille.  Beveral  hitaves  were  stolen  in  the  same  Ticinity.  On  the  19di, 
two  boys  in  a  canoe,  near  ClariuriHe,  were  fired  upon  by  Indians.  On  the  224,  two 
men  were  killed  on  the  trace  leading  from  Comberiand  River  to  Kentucky,  and'seTeral 
horses  were  stolen.  On  the  S4th,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  a  salt-boat  in  Comber- 
land  River,  killing  fear  men  and  wounding  two.  About  the  same  time^  they  attadied  a 
pirogue  manned  by  Frenchmen,  and  kiUed  three  of  them.  On  the  26th,  two  men  were 
■hot  by.  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  Cumberiand  RiTer,  near  Nashi^e. 

In  the  month  of  .February  these  bustile  operations  oontinned.  On  the  17th,  two  ne* 
groes  and  a  son  of  Cok>nel  Bledsoe  were  killed,  and  one  negro  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  On  the  Sad,  two  boys,  sons  of  Colonel  Banders,  were  killed  and  scalped.  On 
the  94th,  Captain  Stnmel  Hays  was  killed  near  a  neighbor's  house.  Sereral  hdfses 
were  stolen  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

In  March  murders  were  less  frequent  in  this  district.  On  the  9th,  two  brothers, 
named  Nelson,  .were  killed  by  the  Cherokees.  On  the  18th,  two  young^  men,  named 
Clements,  were  killed  and  scalped  in  the  settlements  east  of  the  Cumberiand  Moan^ 


In  April,  Miro  District  suffered  severely.  On  the  9th  day,  Colonel  Bledsoe  was  kill- 
ed in  his  own  field  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  and  his  premises  plundered.  On  the 
lltfa,  two  men  were  killed  near  Bimooe  Creek.  On  the  14th,  two  others  were  killed 
near  General  Rutherford's.  On  die  18di,  Captain  Benton  and  two  other  men  were 
killed  on  Cumberland,  near  ClarksviHe ;  and  mxA  after,  two  others  were  kfiled  and 
one  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  5K7th,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  GrreenfieU 
Btatiou,  but  were  repulsed. 

^The  next  bidian  murder  was  that  of  John  Hacker,  on  the  30tfa  of  May,  near  Drake's 
Creek. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  James  Steele  and  hi^  daughter  were  killed.  On  the  4tfa,  three 
men  were  killed  and  two  wounded  on  the  Kentucky  road  to  Big  Bono.  On  the  29th, 
Joseph  Heaton  was  kUled  near  Heaton's  Lick. 

On  the  first  of  July,  three  men,  named  Castleman,  werto  killed,  and  one  was  wound- 
ed, at  "  Haye's  Station."  On  the  15th,  a  man  was  killed  near  Nashville,  and  aaotiier 
on  the  19th,  at  Johnsttm's  Lick. 

Murders  were  frequent  in  August.  On  the  first,  Samuel  MUlev  was  killed  at "  Joa> 
Un's  Station,"  near  Cu^l^rland  River.  Oa  the  Slst,  the  Widow  Baker  and  a  large 
family  of  children  were  killed,  only  two  escaping.  On  the  22d,  Mn.  WdQs  and  a 
ftmily  of  children  were  kUled.— See  Amerioan  State  Papers,  Indian  4^airs,  voL  i,  p. 
450-465.  t  Tdeia.  p.  433. 
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tiful  region,  diversified  with  deep  valleys  and  towering  clifis, 
intersected  and  watered  by  namerous  deep,  transparent  streams 
flowing  through  lofty  forests  and  verdant  plains.  Many  had 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  were 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands  upon  the  northern  tributa- 
ries of  Duck  River,  when  the  hostile  nlovements  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  in  1793  compelled  them  ta  retire  and  abandon 
their  unlawful  habitations. 

Before  the  close  of  summer  the  savages  had  begun  to  make 
formidable  demonstrations  against  the  whole  extent  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  the  militia  were  necessarily  called  into 
service  for  the  general  defense.  In  the  eastern  district  the 
military  operations  were  confided  to  Brigadier-general  Sevier, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  West.  Bold^  active,  and 
persevering^  he  possessed  the  entire-  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cheerfully  rallied  under  his  command  at  the  first 
summons.  In  East  Tennessee  he  was  the  bulwark  of  defense 
against  savage  invasion.  Such  was  his  energy  and  skill  in 
conducting  the  Indian  wars,  that  Grovernor  Blount  declared  in 
one  of  his  dispatches  that  ^  his  name  oarries  more  terror  to  the 
Cherokees  than  an  additional  regiment  would  have  done."* 

The  principal  commander  in  the  District  of  Miro  was  Gea" 
eral  William  Robertson.  Although  he  conducted  the  defenses 
with  great  skill  and  prudence,  yet  such  was  the  cautious  and 
secret  movements  of  the  savages  that  they  never  could  be  en- 
countered in  force  upon  the  field  of  battle.  They  istudiously 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  restricted  their  operations 
to  harassing  the  settlements  by  frequent  incursions  of  small  war 
parties,  which  could  evade  any  large  force  sent  against  thenu 

The  most  fdrmidable  demonstration  by  the  savages  during 
this  year  was  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  a  large  body  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  ihousand, 
advanced  toward  Knoxville  by  night,  passing  within  seven 
miles  of  General  Sevier's  camp  of  four  hundred  men ;  but,  alter 
committing  several  murders  and  other  outrages  upcm  defense- 
less families,  they  retired  without  any  attempted  collision  with 
his  troops.f 

The  successful  operations  of  General  Wayne  upon  the  north- 
western frontier  evidently  exerted  a  restraining  influence  upon 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  South.     From  this  time  then 

*  FJinf  •  Hist  and  Oaog.,  toI.  ii,  p.  40.  t  Amer.  Bute  Papen,  td.  I,  p.  466. 
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hostilities  began  to  cease,  and  during  the  next  year  they  made 
overtures  for  the  estabhshment  of  peace  and  amity  by  formal 
treaties. 

[A.D.  1794.]  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Creeks>  and  Cherokees,  tbe  settlements  ccm^inued  to  extendy 
and  the  population  had  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  from 
the  continual  arrivals  of  hnmigrants,  not  only  from  North  Car- 
olina, but  also  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  (^eorgia. 
During  the  past  year,  the  people  became  impatient  of  their 
dependent  form  of  government,  and  the  grand  jory  at  Knox- 
viile,  in  the  month  of  November,  adopted  an  addresfi  to  the 
governor,  claiming  a  more  independent  form  of  govemmMtt, 
as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  since  the  territory  con- 
tained more  than  the  requisite  number  of  ^five  thousand  free 
white  males.''  In  December  following,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Legislature,  duly  constituted,  convened 
at  Knoxville  in  February,  1794.  Much  of  the  session  was  oc^ 
cupied  in  providing  for  the  opening  of  roads  and  for  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  inhabitants  from  Indian  hostilities. 

[A.D.  1795.]  According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  terri<* 
torial  Legislature,  the  aggregate,  population  of  the  territory  in 
1795  Was  774262  persons ;  of  whom  66,490  were  whites,  the 
remsunder  slaves  and  colored  persons.  This  amount  of  popu- 
lation, under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  entitled 
the  people  to  an  independent  state  government,  and  applica* 
tion  was  made  to  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
state  constitution.  < 

[A.D.  1796.]  The  convention  authorized  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  the  11th  of  January,  1796,  and  after  a  session  of 
four  weeks  a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  which  having 
been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new  state  was  on  the  first  of 
June  admitted  into  the  Federal  Unicm  as  the  <^  State  of  Tes^ 
nesse^."* 

The  new  Constitution,  in  its  general  features,  was  more 
Democratic  than  that  of  the  parent  state,  and  imposed  few- 
er restraints  not  absolutely  necessary  for  good  government* 
In  its  provisions  it  illustrates  .the  principle  established  by  all 
subsequent  constitutions,  that  the  new  states,  as  well  as  the 
older  which  have  remodelled  their  constitutions,  exhibit  a  uni* 

*  Bee  Lawe  of  the  United  Stetei^  toL  it.,  p.  M7. 
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form  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  render  goremment  more 
and  more  the  instrument  (^  the  popular  wilL 

From  the  adoption  of  the  state  government  until  the  year 
1840,  the  advance  of  population,  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu* 
factures  was  unprecedented  in  the  West  Tennessee,  abound* 
ing  in  fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  resources,  and  possessing 
a  genial  climate  and  an  enterprising  population,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  stale  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  natural  re* 
sources,  and  in  the  patriotic  chivalry  of  h^r  citizens. 

The  increase  of  her  population  continued  to  extend  her  set* 
tlements  westward  into  the  Valley  of  the  Cumberland  and  upon 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  the  population  had  increas- 
ed to  105,602  souls,  including  18,584  slaves  and  colored  per* 
sons.  Ten  years  afterward  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  whole 
population  at  261,727  souls,  including  44,585  slaves  and  color- 
ed persons. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  ten  years  more  this  number  had  almost 
doubled,  and  the  census  of  1820  gave  an  entire  population  of 
420,813  souls,  including  80,107  slaves  and  colored  persons. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  next  ten  years  was  almost  as 
great  The  census  of  1880  gave  the  inhabitants  at  681,908 
souls,  including  141,603  slaves  and  4555  colored  persons."*^ 

Ydt  the  whole  of  the  present  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
as  late  as  1816,  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  in  the  undisputed 
occupancy  of  the  native  savages.  Until  that  year,  the  Chick* 
asa  nation  occupied  the  whole  western  portion  of  Tennes* 
see,  as  ftir  eastward  a&i  the  Tennessee  River,  and  northward 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky.  The  rapid  advtmce 
of  the  civilised  population  made  it  requisite  that  the  Indian 
tribes  should  occupy  more  circumscribed  limits ;  and  they  re* 
tired  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Indian  territory  provided  for  them  west  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  1816,  that  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  with  David  Meriwether  and  Jesse  Franklin,  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Chiokas&s,  after  a  protracted  negotia* 
tion  in  a  general  council  of  the  nation.  By  this  treaty,  the 
Chickasft  nation,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  large  bodies  of  land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 

*  llitciieirt  Worid,  p.  3i<. 
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Tennessee  River,  west  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, and  partly  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi. 
.  This  treaty  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  a  large  portion 
of  country,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  egress  of  the  redimdant 
population.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  dOth 
day  of  December  following,  and  soon  after,  the  lands  were  sur- 
veyed for  market  ^  This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  whites 
into  the  Chickasa  country  after  the  Creek  war.  ' 

The  second  relinquishment  of  lands  by  the  Chickas&s  in  Ten- 
nessee was  two  years  afterward.  In  this  case^  neigotiations 
were  conducted  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  and 
signed  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1818,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  of  January  following. 

By  this  treaty  the  Chickasft  nation  cede  and  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  aU  their  lands  in  the  western,  part  of  Tennessee 
north  of  latitude  35^  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chick- 
aslis  soon  afterward  commenced  their  gradual  removal  from 
the  ceded  territory.  Some  retired  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ; 
others  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  North  Mississippi, 
where  they  remained  until  the  treaty  of  Pontatoc,  sixteen  years 
afterward. 

The  first  white  immigrants  advanced  into  the  country  early 
in  the  year  1820,  and  extended  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Obian,  Forked  Deer,  Hatchy,  and  Wolf  River,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  first  settlements  upon  the  Chickasa  Bluffi 
was  one  by  John  Overton,  for  hin)self  ^nd  company,  near  the 
old  Fort  Pickering,  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River.  The  site 
of  a  town  was  laid  off  in  the  month  of  May,  and  called  Mem- 
phis,* which  received -its  first  inhabitants  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  1822.^  Emigration  from  East  and  Middle  Tennessee 
began  to  advance  into  all  the  late  Chickasft  cession,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  annually  extended  over  new  coun- 
ties successively  erected  and  organized  by  the*  Legislature. 
Settlements  continued  to  multiply  in  all  the  fine  cotton  lands 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Hatchy  and  Wolf  Rivers,  until  the 
year  1890,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  Western  District, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  04,792  souls,  including 
26,224  slaves,  distributed  over  fourteen  counties.    Such  had 

*  See  IfiiBiMippi  State  Gwette,  Jvne  SOtii,  1890. 
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been  the  tide  of  emigration  in  ten  years  into  the  western  disi- 
trict  of  Tennessee. 

[A.D.  1840.]  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee continued  to  increase  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  for  the 
next  ten  years.  The  Indian  claim  having  been  extinguished 
to  the  entire  territory  within  the  state,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population  removed  from  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
frontier,  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  untram* 
meled,  and  their  wealth,  resources,  and  agricultural  enterprise 
even  outstripped  their  prolific  population^ 

The  census  of  1940  gave  the  aggregate  inhabitants  at 
820,210  souls,  including  183,059  slaves  and  colored  people 
The  Western  District  alone  contained  a  population  of  193,241 
persons,  comprised  in  eighteen  organized  coimties.  The  ad* 
mirable  agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  state  had 
been  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  become  an  important  por<* 
tion.of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Memphis,  the  emporium  of  Western  Tennessee,  had  received 
the  impress  of  Tennessee  enterprise,  and  was  already  the  third 
commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  cotton 
mart  for  W^st  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1840  was  nearly  foui'  thousand  inhabitants ;  but  such 
was  the  enterprise  awakened  in  1842>  that  the  commerce  and 
population  of  the  city  had  more  than  doubled  before  the  year 
1846,  when  it  had  also  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a  naval 
d^pot  for  the  United  States. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Tennessee,  not  inaptly,  has  been  called  the 
mother  of  states.  From  the  bosom  of  this  state  have  issued, 
more  colonies  for  the  peopling  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi than  from  any  one  state  in  the  American  IJnion.*  Her 
emigrant  citizens  have  formed  a  very  important  portion  of  the 
population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Florida.  They  have  also  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the 
early  population  of  the  states  Qf  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

*  The  IbDowing  bare  been  the  governor!  of  Tenneatee,  wilSi  dieir  terms  of  f  errice 


lanexed,  rvt.: 

I.  Souihieestem  Territory. 
1.  WiUiun  Blonnt,  from  1790  to  1796. 

II.  State  of  Teimune. 
1.  John  SeTier,  from  17d6  to  1801. 
%  ArohibaJd  Boane,  from  1801  to  1803. 
8.  John  Sevier,  from  1803  to  1809. 
4.  WiOie  Bloant»  finm  1809  to  1815. 


5.  Jofleph  Mlifinn,  from  1815  to  1821. 

6.  William  Carroll,  from  1831  to  18^. 
'1,  Saxnael  Houton,  from  1897  to  1830. 

8.  William  Carroll,  from  1830  to  1635. 

9.  Newton  Cannon,  from  1835  to  1838. 
10.  James  K.  Polk,  from  1838  to  1841. 
IL  J«me«  0.  Jonee,  from  1841  to  1844. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

INDIAN  WAKS  AND   MILITART  0PBRAT10N8  BY  TBS  UNITED  BTATB8 
NORTH  O?  THE  OHIO  RIVER. A.D.  1787  TO  1795. 

Argiment-^matOBd  BCate  of  tibe  ladSan  Tribe*  4t<m  1784  to  1790.-^Bztept  of  JadSm 
Depisdation  And  Marden  np  to  1790.-<Oeiieral  Hannar  prepArel  to  invade  the  !■- 
dian  Country. — Advance*  to  the  Manmee. — Is  defeated  in  two  Engagements. — ^Be- 
treata  to  Fort  Waahington.-*Indian  HoatiUtiei  lenewed— General  Scott  marefae*  an 
Expedition  against  the  Wabaah  Towns.— Goinnel  WiDuonn  leads  ansther  against 
the  Towns  on  Bel  River  and  Tippecanoe^-^General  St  Clair  prepares  to  invade  the 
Manmee  Country. — Marches  toward  the  St.  Mary's.r— Meets  with  a  disastrous  Defeat 
^Terrible  Onset  of  l!h»  6av8ge».-^Their  Namber  and  ABies.— The  Bemnant  of  the 
Army  anives.  at  Fort  Washington.— Colonel  WUkinson  oommands  at  Fort  Waih- 
ington.— He  proceeds  from  Fort  Jefferson  to  the  Scene  of  the  Defeat.— Overtores  of 
Peace  tendered  to  die  Indians'  in  1792.— The  Federal  Qovemment  antfaorixe  a  Strang 
Force  fer  the  HamiHation  of  the  Savagea— General  Wayne  Ccmmander-in-chieCr- 
In^ans  continae  their  hostile  Demonstrations.— Kxdted,  by  British  Emissaries^*- 
Oeneral  Waynd  concentrates  his  Forces  at  Fort  Greenvillo.— >The  advanced  Posts 
harassed  by  Indians^— Plan  of  Encampment  at  Greenvillk-T'IiOnl  Dorcbeeter.— Pres- 
ident Washington's  Views  of  Indian  Tactica.— Fort  Heqovery  bailt-*Is  attacked  If 
Indians  in  1793. — General  Scott  arrives  with  the  moonted  Bjflemen. — General  Wayne 
takes  op  the  Line  of  March  for  the  Manmee. — '*  Fort  Defiance"  commenced. — "Foit 
Deposit"  at  the  Head  of  the  RapidB.— Faroe  ooDoentrated  at  this  Point^-BiftHe  of 
the  Miami,  August  26th,  1794.— Utter  Defeat  of  the  Savages.— The  Army  returns  to 
Fort  Defiance,  which  is  strongly  f(\rtified. — ^Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages. — ^Foit 
Wayne  erected.->-Aimy  retires  to  Winter^arters  at  Greenville.— Indians  sue  for 
Peace. 

[A.D.  1787.]'  Although  the  northwestern  Indians  had  re- 
sumed hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
and  those) in  thfe  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  early  as  1789,  the  Federal  government  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive measures  to  enforce  peace  and  (he-  observance  of  their 
recent  treaties  entered  into  at  the  Great  Miami  and  at  Fort 
Harmar.  The  Federal  executive  studiously  abstained  finom 
any  military  operations  against  the  hostile  savages,  vainly  re- 
lying upon  the  success  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  from  which 
they  disdainfully  retired.  Partisan  expeditions  from  Kentucky 
and  other  portions  of  the  exposed  settlements,  for  the  defense 
of  the  Ohio  frontier,  were  the  only  defensive  measures  adopted, 
and  they  were  undertaken  at  individual  expense,  and  sustained 
by  individual  enterprise,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Fed- 
eral government. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the  sava- 
ges against  the  frcHitier  people,  and  the  emigrants  upon  the 
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Ohio  River,  have  beeq  enumerated  in  another  place,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.* 

[A.D.  1790.]  To  such  an  extent  had  these  hostilities  and 
depredations  been  carried  in  the  spring  of  1790,  that  in  a  com* 
munication  from  Judge  Harry  Innis  to  the  Secretary  of  War* 
dated  July  7th,  he  states  that,  to  his  knowledge,  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  Ohio  since  the  peace  of  1783.  The  number 
of  horses  seized  or  stolen  from  the  new  settlements  and  from 
emigrants  during  that  time  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  besides  household  furniture  and  other  prop- 
erty takep  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of  fifte^d  thousand  pounds^ 
or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  length,  all  overtures  and  efibrts  at  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  government  having  been  rejected  by  the  savages* 
the  president  determined  to  organize  a  strong  military  force 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Maum^e 
Rivers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Greneral  Harmar  on  the  7th  of  June,  1790,  to  plan,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  St.  Clair,  a  vigorous  expedition 
against  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee.  The  governor  was  au- 
thorized to  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  troops. 
Agreeably  to  this  authority,  a  requisition  was  made  by  Governor 
St.  Clair  upon  the  western  counties  of  these  states,  as  follows : 
From  the  counties  of  Washington,  Fayette,  Westmoreland^  and 
Alleghany,  in  Pennsylvania,  five  hundred  men,  to  rendezvous 
at  M'Mabon's  Creek,  four  miles  below  Wheeling,. on  the  3d  of 
September ;  from  the  District  of  Kentucky,  embradng  the 
counties  of  Nelson,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson,  three  hundred  men, 
to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  near  "  the  Falls,"  on  the^  12th 
of  September ;  and  from  the  counties  of  Madison,  Mercer,  Fay- 
ette, Bourbon,  Woodford,  and  Mason,  seven  hundred. men,  to 
rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington  on  the  15th  of  September.! 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  advanced  detachments  were 
in  motion,  and  on  the  30th  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  for 
the  towns  on  the  St  Mary's  River.  The  route  pursued  was  the 
''Old  War-path"  of  the  Indians  across  the  head  waters  of  the 

*  See  chftpteni  ▼.  and  x.  of  this  bcmk. 
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Little  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers,  where  the  villages  had  been  de* 
serted  by  the  enemy.  Thence  the  march  was  directed  west* 
ward,  crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua,  a  few  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Loramie's  CreeL  Here  the  first  three  Indians 
were  seen,  and  they  appeared  to  be  spies  reconnoitering  the 
force  and  movements  of  the  army.  A  small  detachment  of 
mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  the  others  escaped.*  This  was  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  observing  their  advance. 

From  Ldramie's  Creek  the  march  was  continued  west  of 
,  north,  and  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  about  thirty  miles, 
crossing  the  head  stream  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  army 
was  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  M^r}r's.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  regular  ^troops,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-five  volunteers  and  militia. 

Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  Paul  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
were  detached  in  advance  with  six  hundred  men,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  town  at  the  confluence.  On  the  second  day, 
October  16th,  Colonel  Hardin  approached  the  Indian  strong- 
hold, and  found  it  deserted  and  burned  by  the  savages.  The 
only  resistance  made  was  from  some  straggling  Indians,  who 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops. 
This  detachment  remained  four  days  encamped  at  the  village, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Groneral  Harmar  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  during  which  time  no  important  movement  was 
made  against  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
making  vigorous  efibrts  to  repel  the  invaders.  They  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  and 
every  foraging  detachment  was  either  cut  ofi'or  driven  bacL 

On  the  20th,  Colonel  Hardin,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Kentucky  militia  and  thirty  regulars,  was  detached  to  surprise 
and  destroy  an  Indian  town  on  the  St  Mary's,  six  miles  above 
the  confluence.  This  detachment  marched  without  interrup- 
tion until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  Indians  in 
ambuscade,  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and  brushwood  on 
each  side  of  the  path  in  the  margih  of  the  prairie.  The  march- 
ing column  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  destructive  fire  from 

*  American  State  Papem,  Indian  4fair$,  vol  i,  p.  105^  106. 
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the  eoncealed,  enemy,  and,^  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
militia  fled  precipitately.  The  regulars  maintained  their  posi*- 
tion  with  the  utmost  courage,  defending  themselves  with  the 
bayonet  as  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  the  tomahawk, 
until  nearly  the  whole  number  were  killed.  Two  privates  and 
two  officers  escaped  the  massacre  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  logs  in  an  adjacent  swamp.  Twenty-three  regulars 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  and  several  others  in  their  re- 
treat.    Ten  of  the  militia  were  killed,  and  others  wounded. 

General  Harmar,  alarmed  at  this  foreboding  of  disaster,  re- 
solved to  take  up  the  line  of  marc^  for  Fort  Washington.  On 
the  following  morning  he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  march- 
ed eight  miles  on  the  retrograde  route,  when  he  encamped  foi" 
the  night;  While  at  this  place,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  immediately  after 
it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  army.  Colonel  Hardin,  morti- 
fied with  his  recent  disaster,  and  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  mil- 
itary character,  solicited  permission  once  more  to  give  the  In- 
dians battle,  and  to  drive  them  from  the  town.  Permission 
was  granted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  six  hundred  militia, 
and  sixty  regulars  under  Major  Fontaine,  to  attack  the  town. 
The  attack  was  made  with  skill  and  great  courage ;  but  the 
Indians  had  arranged  matters  to  complete  his  discomfiture. 
At  first  they  made  a  strong  show  of  resistance,  and  then  fell 
back  across  the  Maumee,  and  retreated  up  the  St  Joseph's, 
drawing  the  militia  after  them,  and  leaving  the  regulars  to  be 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers  in  the  rear.  The  miUtia 
continued  the  pursuit  for  nearly  two  miles,  when,  unable  to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement,  they  retired.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  ambuscades  had  been  laid ;  one  to  fall  upon  the  regulars 
after  they  had  been  abandoned  by  the  militia,  and  another  to 
intercept  the  militia  on  their  return.  The  plan  succeeded  to 
their  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  militia  had  pressed  on 
after  the  retiring  Indians,  heedless  of  danger,  while  the  regu- 
lars on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  savages,  who  rushed  furiously  upon  them 
with  the  tomahawk  and  war-club.  They  fought  with  despe- 
rate courage,  defending  themselves  with  the  bayonet  unXil  nearly 
every  man  was  killed.  Lieutenant-colonel  Wyllis  and  Major 
Fontaine  fell  valiantly  fighting,  the  latter  pierced  by  eighteen 
balls ;  and  around  them  laid  the  bodies  of  fifty  of  their  brave 
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men.  The  o^ilitia  an  both  sides  of  the  St.  Joseph's  were  se- 
verely harassed  in  their  return  by  the  Indians  in  ambuscade 
upon  elevated  ground  near  their  path.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
militia  under  Colonel  Hardin  was  one  hundred  privates  and  ten 
officers  killed,  besides  the  wounded.*  Only  eight  of  the  reg- 
ulars isurVived. 

Thus  terminated  the  whole  of  General  Harmar's  operations 
against  the  northwestern  savagea  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee.  In  two  disastrous  enterprises,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Hardin,  be  had  lost  in  one  week  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men  killed,  besides  about  forty  wounded,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  more  than  about  fifty  Indians  destroyed.  .The 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  St  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's* 
known  as  "  Girty's  Town,"  and  which  was  consumed  by  the 
savages,  contained. about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cabins.  The 
entire  injury  sustained  by  the  Indians  was  trivial  compared  to 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  field  and  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  Americans. 

A  portion  of  the  orders  to  General  Harmar,  which  were 
utterly  neglected  after  his  disasters  on  the  St.  Mary's,  required 
him  to  advance  westward  from  the  Maumee  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Wea  towns  upon  the  Upper  Wabash,  as  well  as  others 
upon  Eel  River,  noted  as  the  residence  of  several  hostile  bands 
which  had  been  active  in  their  incursions  against  the  firontier 
population  upon  the  Ohio ;  yet,  gratified  in  his  reverses  by  the 
slightest  success,  and  fearful  of  other  disasters,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  ^  that 
we  are  able  to  lose  ten  men  to  their  one ;"  also,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  in  ^^  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  Miami  towns."  The  retrograde  march  was  imme- 
diately commenced  for  Fort  Washington,  leaving  the  slain 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  unburied,  and  having  the  savages  in  his 
rear  almost  to  the  Ohio. 

The  campaign  of  1700,  instead  of  produciiig  a  salutary  re- 
straint upon  the  savages,  served  only  to  provoke  them,  and 
render  them  more  confident  and  daring.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  war  parties  continued  their  incursions  against  the 
unprotected  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River,  from  Fort  Pitt 
down  to  the  *' Falls,"  while  marauding  parties  infested  the 

*  Butler's  Kentacky,  p.  194.  Mtfihall'f  Kentacky,  vol  L,  p.  364,  365.  AJtvn»u't 
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banks  of  the  river,  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  settlements. 

[A.D.  1701.]  For  the  restraint  of  the  savages  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  frontiers,  until  the  Federal  government 
could  concentrate  a  strong  force  for  the  effectual  chastisement 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  was 
authorized  to  organize  and  equip  a  volunteer  brigade  of  mount' 
ed  riflemen,  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
to  be  sent  against  the  tribes  located  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Wabash. 

The  volunteers  began  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Ken* 
tucky  River  about  the  middle  of  May.  On  the  23d,  having 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  his  whole  command,'6eneral  Scott  took 
up  the  line  of  march  upon  the  route  leading  to  the  Miami  towns, 
until  he  crossed  the  St  Mary's,  when,  suddenly  changing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  after  a  rapid  march  he  succeeded  in 
surprising  several  towns  upon  the  Wabash^  and  Eel  Rivers. 
On  the  2d  of  June  the  expedition  had*  destroyed  several  large 
towns,  and  laid  waste  extensive  fields  of  growing  corn,  and 
otherwise  savaged  the  country. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  killed,  and  having  only  five 
wounded.  In  the  campaign,  the  troops  had  encountered  the 
savages  in  numerous  skirmishes,  killing  no  less  than  thirty-two 
warriors,  and  taking  fifty-eight  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children.*^ 

Meantime,  the  Federal  government  had  made  provisioii  for 
a  second  invasion  of  the  Miami  country  -with  a  strong  force, 
under  the. immediate  command  of  General  St  Clair,  who  was 
actively  engaged  in  Kentucky,  making  preparations  for  the 
contemplated  campaign,  preparatory  tp  the  arrival  of  new  lev* 
ies  of  regular  troops  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey.  While  these  preparations  were  in  progress, 
General  St  Clair  organized  a  volunteer  mounted  expedition, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  meiu  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  for  the  destruction  of  several  large  towns 
upon  Eel  River. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Colonel  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  his  command,  and  marched  with  a  bold  feint  to* 
ward  the  Miami  towns,  until  he  reached  St.  Mary's  River, 

*  See  American  State  Fapeit,  Indian  Affoir;  roL  t,  p.  VXl* 
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when  he  inarched  rapidly  to  the  northwest  and  west,  crossing 
the  head  streams  of  the  Wabash,  and  coming  suddenly,  upon 
the  towns  on  Eel  River  and  other  northern  tributaries  of  the 
Wabash.  Having  destroyed  several  towns,  together  with 
their  fine  fields  of  com,  on  the  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe,  the 
expedition  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Washington  with 
thirty*four  prisoners,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Eight  Indians  had  been  killed.  In  this  campaign, 
much  of  the  Wabash  and  Weatanon  country  had  been  overrun 
and  ravaged,  the  troops  having  traveled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  when  they  reached  Fort  Washington,  <m  the  23d  of  Au> 
gust. 

Early  in  September  the  new  levies  from  the  East  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  from  the  western  country  increased  the  entire 
force  under  Greneral  St  Clair  to  two  thousand  men,  including 
cavalry  and  artillery.* 

At  the  head  of  this  force,  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  Fort^ Washington  on  the  8d  of  October,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  Fort  Hamilton,  an  advanced  post  on  the  Miami, 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  Having  received  a 
small  addition  of  three  hundred  miUtia  from  Kentucky,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  twenty  miles  further,  and  erected  another 
stockade,^  called  Fort  .St.  Clair.  Twenty  miles  further  he  erect- 
ed  Fort  Jefferson ;  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  suita- 
ble garrison.  About  this  time  a  company  of  sixty  Kentucky 
militia  deserted  and  returned  home.  After  these  reducticms, 
the  whole  force  of  General  St  Clair  was  less  than  eighteen 
hundren  men,  with  which  he  continued  his  march  for  the  Mi- 
ami towns.  He  had  now  reached  a  champaign  country,  which 
was  frequently  wet,  and  heavily  timbered.  The  roads  were 
poor,  and  with  great  labor  the  baggage-wagons  and  artillery 
were  slowly  advanced  on  the  route,  while  the  infantry  pro* 
ceeded  with  scarcely  less  difficulty. 

On  the  24th  of  October  the  army  was  about  ninety  miles 
from  Fort  Washington.  The  advance  was  slow  and  tedious ; 
desertions  were  frequent ;  and  at  last,  on  the  31st,  sixty  men 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  set  out  on  their  return  march.  AH 
eflforts  to  restore  them  to  their  duties  having  failed.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hamtramck  was  dispatched  with  a  strong  detach- 
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inent  in  pursuit  of  the  deserten,  reducing  the  main  army  to 
little  more  than  fourteen  hundred  men.  After  the  arrival  of 
a  company  of  about  sixty  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain 
EUis,  the  general  pursued  his  march.  Provisicms  and  forage 
became  scarce,  and  many  of  the  horses  began  to  fail,  which 
still  further  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army,  while  the  In* 
dians  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  small  detachments, 
hovering  upon  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  column. 

On  the  8d  of  November  the  army  encamped  in  a  wooded 
plain  among  the  sources  of  a  Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks 
of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Miami 
towns.*  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Next  morning,  November  4th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  im* 
mediately  after  the  troopa  had  been  dismissed  firom  parade,  the 
Indians  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  militia,  whose  camp 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and 
fled  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in 
close  pursuit;  and, rushing  through  the  camp,  they  threw  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confiisicm.  The  ut* 
most  exertion  of  those  officers  failed  to  restore  complete  order. 
The  Indians,  pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  en« 
gaged  Butler's  command  with  great  intrepidity  and  fury.  The 
attack  soon  became  general  both  in  the  front  and  second  lines, 
but  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  the  cen* 
ter  of  each  line,  .where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the  men  were  repeat* 
ediy  driven  firom  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were 
constantly  falling,  while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  **  At  length  resort  was  had  to  the  bayonet 
Colonel  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the  second 
line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
order  was  executed  with  great  spirit  The  Indians  instantly 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards ; 
but,  for  want  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this 
advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  fall  back.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  had  entered  our 
camp  by  the  left  flank,  having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were 
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posted  there.  Another  charge  was  made  here  by  the  second 
regiment,  Butler's  and  Clark's  battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  success ;  but  in 
each  charge  several  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  offi- 
cers ;  which,  with  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irremedi- 
able.''* In  the  last  charge  Major  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except 
three.  The  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers 
killed  except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  half  the  army  having  fallen,  it  became  nec^essary  to 
inake  a  retreat,  if  possible.  This  was  immediately  done,  while 
M^jor  Clark  protected  the  rear  with  his  battalion.  The  retreat 
was  precipitous :  it  was  a  perfect  flight.  The  camp  and  artillery 
were  abandoned ;  not  a  horse  was  alive  to  draw  the  cannon. 
The  men,  in  their  flight  and  constematicHi,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  after  pursuit  had  ceased,  and  the  road 
was  strewed  with  them  for  more  than  four  miles.  The  rout 
continued  to  Fort  Jefferscni,  twenty-nine  miles.  The  action  be- 
gan half  an  hour  before  sunYise,  the  retreat  commenced  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort 
Jefferson  just  after  sunset  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit 
lor  four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of 
action  for  scalps  and  plunder. 

.  The  slain  were  left  with  the  wounded  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, both  alike  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  mfuriate  savages,  who 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  indiscriminately.  Some  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  fight  were  after  Ward  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  detachment  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  insufficient  to  restore 
the  former  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  attack  on  the  4th,  and  a  large  number  of  those  who  had 
escaped  were  without  arms,  and  were  useless  as  soldiers. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed  on  the  field.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  were  either  killed  or  missing.  Among 
the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers,  and*  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
Many  of  the  wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The 
Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty  warriors  killed.*!: 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4^airt,  toI.  i,  p.  137. 

t  See  Bntlev'f  Kentucky,  p.  f05.    ThOcfaer'a  Indian  Biognpfaj,  toL  it,  p.  S49. 
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The  grand  error  in  this  campaign  was  the  impolicy  of  urging 
forward  on  a  dangerous  service,  far  into  the  Indian  country,  an 
army  of  raw  troops,  who  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon  the 
campaign,  as  was  fully  evinced  by  frequent  desertions  as  they 
approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fatally  reduced 
by  the  detachment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Ken« 
tucky  militia ;  and  General  St.  Clair  himself  was  quite  infirm, 
and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  commander-in-chiefl 
On  the  fatal  day  of  the  defeat,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  be 
mounted  upon  his  horse,  either  from  physical  infirmity  or  cul- 
pable intemperance. 

•  The  Indians  engaged'in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about 
nine  hundred  warriors.  Among  them  were  about  four  hundred 
Shawanese,  commanded  by  Blue  Jacket,  and  chiefly  from  the 
waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  were  commanded  by 
Little  Turtle  and  Buckongahelas,  consisting  of  Dela wares,  Wy- 
andots,  Potawatamies,  and  Mingoes«  The  Delawares  alone 
ni^mbered  nearly  four  hundred  warriors,  who  fought  with  great 
fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen  several  Brit- 
ish oflicers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  wit-» 
ness  the  strife  which  they  had  instigated.*  Simon  Girty  com* 
manded  a  party  of  Wyandots. 

Among  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  women,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  killed 
during  the  carnage ;  the  remainder  were  chiefly  captured  by 
the  Indians.t 

The  army  made  but  little  delay  at  Fort  Jefiers<m ;  but,  leav- 
ing the  wounded  in  charge  of  a  suitable  garrison,  the  main  body 
advanced  eagerly  toward  Fort  Washington,  where  it  arrived 
with  its  broken  detachment  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember. Such  was  the  terror  and  the  consternation  -with 
which  the  troops  had  been  impressed,  that  the  sentinels  at  Fort 
Jefierson  repeatedly  deserted  their  posts  and  escaped. 

Thus  terminated  the  disastrous  campaign  of  General  St  Clair, 
who  returned  ingloriously  to  the  civil  administration  of  his  gov* 
emment,  surrounded  with  a  cloud  t>f  public  indignation,  which 
was  not  wholly  dispelled  during  his  subsequent  life. 

[A.D.  1792.]  Early  m  January  he  set.  out  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  order  to  vindicate  himself  before  the  Federal 

*  See  American  State  Papem,  Indian  4ffair$t  ^oi  U  P*  343-489. 
t  Atwater'a  Chip,  p.  148. 
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government,  leaving  Colonel  James  WUkinaon  in  command  at 
Fort  Washington.  A  committee  of  CcHigress,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct  during  the  campaign,  after  a  fidl  inves- 
tigation acquitted  him  of  all  censure  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
m6nt. 

During  the  absence  of  (jeneral  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
United  States  in&ntry,  assumed  the  command  of  the  north- 
western army. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  General  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wil- 
kinson, with  a  detachment  of  regulars,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  militia  commanded  by  Major  Gano,  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Jefierson.  From  that  post  he  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  the  late  disastrous  defeat,  where  he  collected  more  than 
two  hundred  muskets  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  by  the  savages. 

The  Indian  war  had  now  become  k  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  inefficient  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  heretofore  for  its  suc- 
cessful termination  had  met  with  but  one  indignant  response 
from  the  whole  West  The  war  having  assumed  a  national 
character,  the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  country's  honor,  required  some  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  people,  and  such 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  should  signally  retrieve 
the  disgrace  of  these  repeated  disasters. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Washington, 
Congress  at  length  authorized  the  enlistment  of  three  additional 
regiments  of  infantry,  and  one  complete  squadron,  two  thousand 
of  cavalry,  for  a  term  of  three  years*  service,  or  until  peace 
should  finally  be  extorted  from  the  Indians. 

While  these  levies  were  organizing  and  concentrating  upon 
the  Ohio  River  for  the  humiliation  of  the  hostile  savages,  Gen- 
eral Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army.  The  new  levies  were  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  other  posts  on  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  an  early  cam- 
paign during  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Wilkinson,  commanding  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington under  the  instructions  of  the  president,  had  made  fire- 
quent  overtures  of  peace  to  the  hostile  :tribes.    But  the  sav- 
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ages  treated  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  negotiatioDi  and 
repeatedly  put  to  death  such  as  ventured  to  bear  his  dis- 
patches. 

After  the  failure  of  several  messages  from  Colonel  Wilkinson 
to  the  inimical  bands  during  the  spring  of  1792,  in  June  he  de- 
termined, at  the  desire  of  the  president,  to  send  a  formal  em* 
bassy  by  an  officer  of  rank,  authorized  to  make  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  a  general  treaty  of  pacification  with  all  the 
confederate  tribes  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  For  this 
hazardous  mission,  he  selected  Major  Truman  as  the  bearer 
of  dispatches  from  the  commander  of  the  army,  and  a  peace- 
talk  fror^  the  president,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
Willing  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Major  Truman  set  out  upon  his  dangerous  mission, 
accompanied  by  a  French  interpreter,  and  one  other  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  boy.  On  his  route  to  the  Indian 
towns,  he  fell:  in  with  two  Indian  warriors,  who,  aflTecting  to 
apprehend  danger  by  the  inequality  of  numbers,  proposed  to 
leave  the  camp  during  the  night.  To  quiet  their  apprehen* 
lion  on  that  point,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  professed  ob« 
ject.  Major  Truman  permitted  himself  to  be  tied,  so  as  to  leave 
the  two  parties  equaJ  without  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
fined by  his  bonds,  than  the  treacherous  savages  took  occasion 
to  shoot  his  two  companions^  after^which  he  was  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Colonel  Hardin  and  Captain  Hen- 
dricks, having  been  sent  for  the  same  object,  were  in  like  man- 
ner killed  by  the  Indians.* 

The  medals,  speeches,  and  papers  in  their  possession  were 
delivered  by  the  Indians  to  the  officers  of  the  British  garrison 
at  the  *^  Rapids''  of  the  Maumee,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  commandant  at  Detroit  Other  papers,  taken  from  some 
of  the  flag  parties  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  were 
carried  to  the  Wabash.  M.  Vigo,  from  Yincennes,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  reported  at  Fort  Washington  that  a  flag  party  of  four 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  that 
from  them  the  Indians  had  obtained  a  great  many  papers,  among 
which  was  "  a  great  and  good  talk  firom  a  great  chief."t 

During  the  year  1792,  the  advanced  posts  of  Fort  St.  Clair 
and  Fort  Jefferson  were  occupied  by  the  regular  troops  and 

^  American  Bttte  Papen,  Indian  4^atr»,  toL  L,  p.  S43.       f  n>idem,  p.  S3S. 
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detachments  of  militia,  as  a  restraint  upon  the  advance  of  hos* 
tile  Indians  against  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  the  ^Mi- 
ami Purchase."  These  advanced  garrisons  were  frequently 
assailed  by  the  savages,  .who  lurked  in  the  vicinity  to  observe 
and  cut  off  communication  with  Fort  Washington,  or  to  cap« 
ture  the  supplies  forwarded  for  their  use.  Skirmishes  with 
detachments  of  regular  troops  or  mUitia  passing  to  the  relief 
of  these  posts  were  common  during  the  summer  and  autunm. 

Among  the  skirmishes  of  this  kind  we  may  enumerate  one 
on  the  6th  of  November,  in  which  Major  John  Adair,  with  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  was  attacked  near  Fort  St  Clair  by 
a  large  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  after  a  severe 
skirmish  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  besides  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  packrhorses 
and  all  their  camp  equipage.  The  Indian  loss  was  six  warri- 
ors killed. 

Several  of  the  Indian  parties  which  harassed  the  advanced 
posts  and  infested  the  frontier  settlements  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1792  were  led  or  planned  by  Simon  Girty,  a  rene- 
gade Pennsylvanian  in  the  British  service.  During  this  year 
he  had  been  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations  among  all  the 
northwestern  as  well  as  the  southern  tribes,  to  rouse  them 
against  the  American  people.  Under  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der^M*Key,  Indian  agent  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  he  had  vis- 
ited numerous  tribes,  and  had  sent  emissaries  and  presents  to 
the  Creeks  pf  Western  Georgia,  and  to  other  portions  of  the 
southern  nations,  urging  them  to  the  conflict.  It  was  during 
this  year  that  Girty,  exulting  in  his  success,  declared  that  when 
the  next  campaign  opened  the  United  States  would  find  seven- 
teen nations  arrayed  in  arms  against  them,  and  that,  in  his  rude 
phraseology,  **  he  would  raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a  peace.*** 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December,  the  new 
levies  from  the  East  were  arriving  at  Pittsburgh,  on  their  way 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Such  as  arrived  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  on  the  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
where  they  remained  until  spring,  when  they  were  quartered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  and  at  the  advanced  posts 
toward  the  Miami  towns. 

[A.D.  1793.]  Early  in  April  General  Wayne  began  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  and  military  supplies  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 

*  American  State  Papen,  Indian  4fain,  toI.  i.,  p.  23(^43. 
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WashingtoDy  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  But  it  was  not  long  be^ 
fore  he  perceived  that  the  period  for  active  operations  would 
be  passed  ere  the  arrival  of  the  whole  coymplement  of  the  new 
levies.  The  recruiting  officers  in  many  places  had  encounter- 
ed much  difficulty  in  filling  their  rolls,  on  account  of  the  preju* 
dice  which  existed  against  the  dangerous  character  of  the  serv- 
ice, which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous  to  two  armies.^ 

During  this  unavoidable  delay,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
newing overtures  of  peace  with  the  Indian  foe  ;  but  the  sav- 
ages disdainfully  rejected  not  only  all  his  proposals,  but  those 
made  by  commissioners  from  the  president. 

At  length,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  savages  in- 
effectual, he  began,  in  September,  to  advance  his  forces  toward 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  power  upon  the  branches  of  the  Maumee. 
Having  proceeded  about  eighty  miles  northward  from  Fort 
Washington,  he  took  up  his  position  for  the  winter,  and  erect- 
ed a  strongly-fortified  camp,  which  he  called  '*Fort  Green- 
ville." This  position  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jefferson,  near  the  bank  of  Greenville  Creek,  a  western  tribu- 
tary of  the  Great  Miami,  and  near  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Greenville,  in  Darke  county,  Ohio. 

During  the  winter  the  Indians  were  active  in  their  demon- 
strations against  the  troops,  as  well  as  against  the  frontier  set- 
tlements in  the  rear  of  the  army,  even  to  Fort  Washington. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  a  detachment  of  ninety  men,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  conducting 
a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, wis  attacked  early  in  the  morning  by  a  superior  force 
of  savages,  seven  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  St.  Clair.  After  a 
severe  skirmish,  both  officers  were  killed,  and  the  detachment 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  Clair,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  on 
the  field,  together  with  seventy  horses' and  the  stores  in  twenty- 
one  wagons,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  number 
killed  was  fifteen.  The  wagons  and  a  large  portion  of  their 
contents  were  subsequently  recovered.* 

On  the  24th  of  October,  General  Charles  Scott,  with  one 
thousand  mounted  riflemen  from  Kentucky,  arrived  at  Green- 
ville ;  but  as  all  active  operations  were  deferred  until  the  clo^e 

*  Americin  State  Papen,  Indian  4ffirirt,  yoL  L,  p.  361,  General  Wayne'a  Diapatche% 
OflkialBeport 
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of  winter,  he  returned  with  his  command  to  Kentucky  untn 
the  following  spring.* 

'  During  the  winter  the  scouting  parties  of  General  Wa3me» 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  concentrating  in  great  force  on  the  Mau- 
mee,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glaize,  and  were  active  in  their 
preparations  to  meet  their  invaders^f  The  general  became  ful- 
ly convinced  that  he  should  encounter  the  most  obstinate  resiat* 
ance  from  the  combined  savages,  and  he  made  his  movements 
accordingly* 

Nor  had  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  failed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  savages,  while  they  encour- 
aged them  in  a  vigorous  resistance,  under  the  assurances  of  a 
probable  co-operation  of  the  British  arms  before  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1798,  Lord  Dorchester  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  western  savages,  in  which  he  declared  that, 
**  frpm  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
push  forward,  act,  and  talk,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year :  if  so,  a 
Kne  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  Warriors."  The  same  fall 
Governor  Simcoe  advanced  from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of  the 
^  Maumee  Rapids,"  with  three  companies  of  British  troops,  to 
occupy  and  erect  a  military  post  at  that  place,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Detroit  from  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  which 
wa^  about  to  invade  the  Indian  country4  This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  Fort  Miami  since  its  capture  by  the  Indians  at 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac's  war,  in  1768. 

[A.D.  1794.]  The  summer  of  1794,  until  near  the  last  of 
July,  was  spent  in  active  preparations  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  his  advance  against  the  combined  savages.  During 
this  time,  the  general  was  indefatigable  in  completing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipUne  of  his  troops,  and  in  providing  ample 
supplies  and  military  stores. 

The  president,  in  a  military  conference  and  personal  inter- 
view with  General  Wayne  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  certain  principles  of  tactics 
in  the  campaigns  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Indian  tribes. 

*  Batler"!  Kentacky,  p.  22S.  f  M'Donald'i  Sketcfaei,  p.  SCS. 

X  Batler'a  Kentaeky,  p.  836.    AJmh  Amencan  BUtt  Papen^  toL  il,  p.  58-41,  and  T% 
73,  Bofton  edition  of  1817. 
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The  most  important  of  these  were  ^  a  facility  of  forming  an 
order  of  battle  from  an  order  of  march/'  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  a  sudden  attack  from  any  quarter;  also,  *' a  capacity  of 
forming  a  line  in  thick  woods,''  and  **  an  easy  mode  of  securing 
and  prolonging  the  flanks,  with  a  line  of  extreme  open  order,'' 
having  each  file  more  than  arm's  length  asumder.  These  were 
considered  by  President  Washington  essential  points  in  a  war 
with  our  northwestern  Indians ;  for  no  vigilance  could  guard 
against  an  unexpected  attack  in  their  native  forests  and  defiles. 
Their  objeet  in  all  their  tactics  is  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank. 
The  president  fiirther  observes :  **  The  plan  suggested  above 
presents  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  attempts  to  turn  either  flank, 
a  succession  of  fresh  troops  coming  from  the  rear  to  extend 
the  line."  The  plan  of  fighting  regular  troops  requires  the  files 
so  close  that  the  shoulders  of  the  men  touch  each  other*  ^  In 
fighting  Indians,  as  no  shock  was  to  be  given  or  received,  a 
very  open  order  was,  therefore,  attended  with  two  very  great 
advantages :  it  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
in  charging,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  it  gaVe 
more  iacility  to  get  through  the  obstacles  which  an  action  in 
the  woods  always  presents.  The  caipp  was  to  be  always  in 
a  hollow  square,  within  which  were  to  be  placed  all  the  bag*- 
gage  and  cavalry,  and  sometimes  the  light  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  making  sallies  in  a  night  attack.  Ram-^ 
parts  of  logs  or  fallen  timber  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  night  attack  until  the  troops  can  be  gotten  under 
arms.  .Patrols  and  picket  guards  are  useless,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  cut  ofif  by  the  savages.  A  chain  of  camp  sentinels  are 
placed  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  around  the 
camp.  The  army  is  to  be  kept  together  as  an  entire  whole, 
for  detachments  are  generally  intercepted,  or  surrounded  and 
cut  off  by  the  savages."* 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Wash- 
ington for  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  savages ;  dnd 
upon  these  principles  General  Wajme  formed  his  fortified  camp 
at  Greenville,  as  well  as  his  daily  encampment,  on  the  line  of 
march  into  the  Indian  country.f    The  annexed  diagram  gives 

*  Batler^fl  Kentucky,  p.  217,  318. 

f  In  the  daily  march,  ■nitable  ground  could  not  alwayi  be  iband  &r  tiiia  plan  in  foil, 
and  the  plan  vr%M  adhered  to  aa  far  a«  the  groond  would  permit.  In  regular  marcboa 
tho  aimy  genenSly  halted  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  quartermastora  of 
the  aereral  snb-legionf ,  with  the  qaartermaiter-general*  a urveyor,  and  engineer,  went 
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a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  encampment  at  Green- 
ville. 

In^  June,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army  was  advanced  to 
the  scene  of  ^  St.  Clair's  defeat."  The  ground  was  still  strew* 
ed  with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
slaughtered  nearly  three  years  before.  After  the  melancholy 
duty  of  collecting  and  interring  nearly  six  hundred  skulls,  be- 
sides other  bones,  in  one  common  grave,  the  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  the  detachment,  and  a  stockade  was  immediately  com- 
menced.* A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  when 
it  received  from  the  commander  the  significant  name  of  ^  Fort 
Recovery  .** 

The  Indians,  by  their  scouting  parties,  had  observed  this 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  impatiently  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  this  post  upon  the  field  of  their  triumph.  Encouraged 
by  British  agents  and  officers,  they  were  making  great  prepa- 
rations to  encounter  the-invading  foe.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
western tribes  from  New  York  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
many  Creek  and  Cherokee  auxiliaries,  had  contributed  their 
quota  of  warriors  to  augment  the  allied  army  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee,  where  the  final  contest  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array  preparing  against  them, 
the  savages  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  invited  the  ccmtest.  On  the  last  day  of  June,  a  large 
body  of  Indian  warriors  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery  early 
in  the  morning,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  a  detachment 
of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Major  M'Mahan, 
encamped  near  the  fort.  The  attack  soon  became  general,  ex- 
tending from  the  detachment  of  Major  M'Mahan  to  the  whole 
garrison  in  every  direction.  The  action  was  continued  with 
great  spirit,  and  the  Indians  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  warriors ;  but,  rallying  their  forces,  they  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  continued  their  eflforts  without  intermission 
until  night.    Although  the  severe  fire  from  the  fort  compelled 

in  advance  with  a  ^vmt  guard  and  aelected  the  groond,  laid  off  the  encampment,  and 
marked  the  boonda  of  each  aab-legion,  lo  that  when  the  army  arriTed  die  troopa  "pn- 
oeeded  to  pitch  their  tents.  Thia  done,  each  company  proceeded  to  fortify  twenty  feel 
in  front  of  ita  poaition.  Thii  waa  effected  by  catting  down  trees,  trimming  oS  the 
limbs,  and  putting  them  np  from  two  to  four  logs  high,  according  to  the  timber.  Qea- 
erally  after  the  commencement  of  a  brea8^work,  the  whole  was  completed  around  th« 
encampment  before  dark.— See  American  Pioneer,  toL  ii,  p.  393. 
*  American  Pioneer,  tdL  ii,  p.  S94. 
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1.  Liententat  MaMie'a  baatioL 
9.  Lieatenant  Pope'a  butioD. 

3.  Captain  Porter'i  butioo. 

4.  Captain  Ford'i  baation. 

5.  Headqaarten. 

e.  Park  of  artUlenr. 

7.  Second  troop  of  dragoona. 

8.  First  troop  of  dragoona. 

9.  Fonrtfa  troop  of  dragoona. 
10.  Third  troop  of  dragoona. 


11.  Raar  gateway. 

12.  Front  gateway. 

13  and  14.  Third  anb-legion. 

15  and  16.  First  snb-legioo. 

17  and  18.  Second  sob-Tegion. 

19  and  90.  Foorth  snb-legion. 

91.  99. 93. 94.  95, 96, 97,  and  98.  PSo- 

qaet  gnarda. 
99.  Advance  guard. 
30.  Beargoard. 
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them  subsequently  to  maintain  a  respectful  distance,  they  did 
not  abandon  their  design  of  capturing  the  post.  They  were 
jre-«iforced  on  the  following  morning,  July  1st,  and  resumed 
the  attack  with  increased  fury ;  but  having  been  soon  repulsed, 
with  great  loss,  by  the  small  arms  and  artillery  of  the  fort,  they 
retired  from  the  contest  Thus  the  savages  experienced  a  sig- 
nal reverse  upon  the  same  field  where  once  they  had  been  so 
triumphantly  victorious. 

The  American  loss  in  this  attack  was  twenty-five  men  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  wounded.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  twenty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  attack  was  severer  but,  as  they 
labored  almost  incessantly  during  two  nights  in  removing  their 
dead  and  wounded,  only  ten  bodies  were  found  when  they  re* 
tired.  The  entire  number  engaged  in  the  attack^  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  including 
many  Canadian  French,  who,  with  blackened  faces,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  attack.  Several  British  officers  in  lull  uni-> 
Ibroi  were  also  seen  on  the  field. 

Among  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  the  gal- 
lant officers  Major  M'Mahan,  Captain  Hartshorne,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Craig.  The  intrepid  M'Mahanwas  the  pride  of  the 
northwestern  army,  and  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  In  honor  of 
his  heroic  defense  of  the  post.  General  Wayne,  in  his  official 
report,  proudly  refers  to  him  as  the  "  defender  of  Fort  Recov- 
ery.'* 

On  the  20tb  of  July,  General  Scott,  from  Kentucky,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Recovery  with  sixte^ii  hundred  mounted  men, 
to  re-enforce  the  regular  army.  This  brigade  augmented  the 
whole  efiective  force  to  nearly  four  thousand  men;  and  on  the 
29tb,  General  Wayne  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  hos- 
tile towns  upon  the  Au  Glaize  River.  The  fourth  day  brought 
them  to  the  St.  Mary's  River,  forty-seven  miles  from  Green- 
ville, and  twenty-four  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Recovery. 
Here,  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  the  legion  remained 
three  days,  erecting  a  stqckade  fort,  which  was  completed  on 
the  4th  of  August,  and  called  **Fort  Adams."  It  consisted 
mainly  of  two  salient  block-houses,  connected  by  a  salient  stock- 
ade, inclosing  the  quarters  of  the  troops  and  the  military  stores. 
This  post  was  left  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Underbill, vrith  a 
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garrison  of  one  hundred  men,  when  the  army  resumed  its 
march  for  the  Au  Glaize.* 

The  advance  was  by  regular  marches  across  the  Au  Glaize, 
and  thence  down  that  stream  through  extensive  towns  and 
fields  which  lined  its  banks  for  many  miles.  On  the  8th  of 
August  the  army  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Glaize, 
fifty-three  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Adams,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  Greenville.  Next  day  the  general  or- 
dered the  erection  of  a  strong  stockade,  immediately  at  the 
junction  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  Maumee  Rivers,  which  he  caHed 
^  Fort  Defiance."  Daring  the  construction  of  this  fort,  the 
troops  remained  encamped  in  the  principal  Miami  village,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  fields  of  com,  until  the  14th,  during  which 
time  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  for  many  miles 
round,  laying  waste  the  fields  and  burning  the  deserted  towns 

On  the  15th,  such  was  the  progress  made  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  Fort  Defiance,  that  General  Wayne,  leaving  a  de* 
tachment  of  troops  for  its  defense,  proceeded  with  the  main 
•body  of  the  army  down  the  Maumee  by  regular  marches  until 
the  18th,  when  he  encamped  near  the  head  of  the  Rapids,  forty- 
five  miles  in  advance  of  Fort  Defiance,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Here  he  erected  a  stockade  for  the  security  of  the  baggage 
and  military  stores,  and  called  it  •*  Fort  Deposit*  The  army 
under  his  command  assembled  at  this  point  amounted  to  two 
thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  by  General  Scott  The  troops  were  in  fine  spir 
its,  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  all  eager  to  be  led  against 
the  allied  savages,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  Brit 
ish  fort,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  American  army. 

On  the  20th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  in  bat- 
tle array  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  The  line  of  battle  con- 
sisted of  three  columns :  the  **  legion''  on  the  right,  next  the 
river ;  Greneral  Todd's  brigade  of  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
left ;  and  General  Barbee's  brigade  of  mounted  men  in  the  rear. 
Major  Price,  with  his  select  corps,  marched  in  front  as  an  ad 
vanced  detachment,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Indians  were  formed  in  three  Imes,  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  which  was  in- 

*  American  Pioneer,  roL  IL,  p.  903. 
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terrupted  with  prostrate  trees,  and  having  their  left  resting 
upon  the  river,  and  their  right  extending  nearly  two  miles 
into  a  dense  thicket  of  brushwood.* 

In  this  order  the  army  advanced  slowly  five  miles  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maumee,  when  Major  Price  sent  an  express  to 
the  commander-in-chie^  with  intelligence  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  enemy.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  afterward  when 
the  major  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from  the  heavy  fire  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  high  grass  and  behind 
fallen  timber.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  the  troops 
advanced  to  their  respective  stations  in  front 

The  Indians  immediately  began  to  extend  their  front,  ad- 
vancing their  right  into  the  brushwood  thicket,  with  the  design 
of  outflanking  the  left  of  the  American  line,  when  General 
Scott  was  ordered  to  that  quarter  with  General  Todd's  bri- 
gade, to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Captain  CampbelU  with 
the  legion  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enem3r's  left. 
The  ofder  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  in  the  advance  Captain 
Campbell  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  driven  back  upon 
the  infantry.  The  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  ther  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the 
bayonet,  and,  when  roused,  to  deliver  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
their  backs,  and  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a  brisk  charge, 
so  as  to  give  no  time  to  reload,  or  to  form  their  line  again. 

Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  this  charge  by  the  first  line 
of  infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  driven  fi-om 
all  their  coverts  so  rapidly,  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  line 
of  General  Scott's  mounted  battalion  could  gain  their  position 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  The  Indians  were 
driven  through  the  thick  woods  and  fallen  timber  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  course  of  one  hour  by  less  than  half  their 
Qumber.f 

The  force  of  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  was  esti- 
mated at  about  two  thousand  combatants;  the  troops  under 
General  Wayne  who  were  actually  engaged  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred. 

The  woods  for  a  considerable  distance  were  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Indians  and  their  white  allies,  the  latter 

*  Bmier'iKentiioky,  p.  S37. 

*  American  Bute  Papen,  Indian  Affain,  rtj^  I,  p.  491.    AU»,  Bvtler'i  Kentaokj, 
p.  837,  938. 
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having  been  armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets.  The 
loss  of  the  American  army  on  this  occasion  was  comparatively 
small.  Of  the  legion  of  cavalry,  Captain  Robert  Mis  Campbell, 
Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Towles,  and  twenty-four  non-commission- 
ed officers  and  privates  Were  killed,  and  eighty-seven  officers 
and  privates  wounded.  Of  the  dragoons  and  artillery,  three 
were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
killed  and  missing,  including  eleven  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
was  forty-four ;  the  whole  number  wounded  was  one  hundred. 

In  this  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  August  20th,  every 
officer  and  soldier  behaved  with  that  courage  and  promptness 
which  drew  from  their  commander  the  most  unbounded  appro- 
bation. Among  the  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  Brigadier-general  Wilkinson, 
Colonel  HaDitramck,  Lieutenant  Covington,  who  cut  down  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand ;  Captains  De  Butts  and  Lewis ; 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  Major  Mills,  and  Lieutenant  Webb,  who 
also  cut  down  a  savage  with  his  own  hand.* 

This  battle  was  fought  in  view  of  the  British  post,  and  many 
of  the  fugitive  Indians  and  Canadians  took  refuge  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  American  troops  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  The 
American  army  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
sight  of  the  British  post,  for  three  days.  During  this  time.  Gen- 
eral Wayne  reconnoitered  the  fort  and  its  defenses  by  advance 
Ing  with  his  staff  within  range  of  the  guns.  The  troops  de- 
stroyed and  burned  all  houses  and  property  of  every  kind  be- 
longing to  the  Indians  and  Canadians,  as  well  as  the  house  and 
store  of  the  British  agent,  Alexander  M'Key. 

After  the  battle,  a  spirited  correspondence  was  opened  be- 
tween the  British  commandant.  Major  Campbell,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commander-in-chief.  The  former  desired  to  know  of  the 
latter  in  what  light  he  should  view  ^  such  near  approaches  of 
an  American  army,  almost  within  reach  of  the  guns  of  a  post 
belonging  to  his  majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  1^  General 
Wayne,  in  a  tone  of  proud  defiance,  replied,  •*  Were  you  en- 
titled to  an  answer,  the  most  fiill  and  satisfactory  was  an- 
nounced to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  hordes  of  savages  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  fort,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  for  the  American 

*  See  General  Wayne'i  Offioiftl  Repoft,  Indiam  4fain,  p.  491. 
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arms ;  but  had  it  continued  until  the  Indians  were  driven  under 
the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not 
much  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under 
my  command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States."    The  eorfespondence  was  continued  by  several  let- 
ters from  each  commander,  in  one  of  which  General  Wayne 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  British  post  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  troops  and 
military  stores  removed  to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  the 
British  troops  at  the  treaty  of  1783.    The  commandant,  in  his 
reply,  observed,  **  that  the  post  would  not  be  abandoned  at  the 
summons  of  any  power  whatever  until  orders  were  received 
from  his  superiors,  or  the  fortunes  of  war  should  oblige  him." 
Here  the  correspondence  terminated,  and  every  thing  in  view 
of  the  fort  which  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  Or  Brit- 
ish having  been  destroyed,  the  American  army  returned  to 
Port  Deposit. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fought  with 
the  western  Indians,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to  humble 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  hostile  tribes.  The  name  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne  alone  was  more  terror  to  them  than  an  army,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  chief  that  never  slept,  and  whom  no 
art  could  surprise. 

The  army,  by  easy  marches,  returned  to  Fort  Defiance, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  27th  of  August,  having  laid  waste  the 
whole  adjacent  country.  The  sick  and  wounded  received  due 
attenticm,  and  the  regular  troops  were  employed  in  completing 
the  defenses  of  the  post.  On  the  12th  ojf  September,  ah  ad- 
ditional glacis  and  fascines,  with  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep,  besides  four  bomb-proof  block-houses,  having 
been  completed,  the  main  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
the  "  Miami  villages,"  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Joseph's  Rivers.  A  suitable  garrison  was  detailed  for  the 
defense  of  the  post  agamst  any  Indian  force  which  could  be 
arrayed  against  it 

This  fort,  being  in  the  most  exposed  portion  of  the  Indian 
country,  was  completed  with  great  labor,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  built  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier.  The  an- 
nexed diagram  represents  the  general  plan  of  the  works.* 

*  Diagram  ud  iketch  fimuihed  by  Jdm  W.  Vaadetei  of  Dayton,  Jane  lit,  1843.^ 
See  Pioneer,  vol.  tl,  p.  387. 
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On  the  17th  the  army  encamped  at  the  Miami  villages,  for- 
ty-seven miles  above  Fort  Defiance.  The  camp  was  fortified 
as  usual,  and  the  following  day  General  Wayne  selected  the 
site  for  another  stockade  fort,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  on  the  24th  of  September.  On  the  2dd  of  October  it 
was  completed,  and  by  Colonel  Hamtramck  called  ^  Fort 
Wayne,"  in  honor  of  the  commander-in  chie£         ^ 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  cavalry  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  infantry  set  out  from  Fort  Wayne  on  their  march  for 
Greenville.  On  the  way,  a  detachment  was  left  at  Loramie's 
Creek,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  where  Fort  Loramie 
was  erected.  On  the  20th  of  November  the^  regular  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  Greenville. 

The  campaign  of  1704  put  a  close  to  the  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  northwest  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  savages  had  been 
subdued ;  their  country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword; 
their  houses  and  their  fields  were  destroyed ;  their  supplies 
consumed ;  their  hopes  of  checking  the  advance  of  the  white 
population  had  been  blasted ;  and  now,  fearing  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  they  soon  began  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  amicable  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  urged  by 
the  British  agents. 

At  eiich  angle  of  the  fort  wu  a  block-hoose.  The  one  ftezt  the  Maiimee  u  maikod 
A,  having  port-bolei,  B  B  B^  on  three  extezinr  sidei,  and  a  door,  D,  and  a  chimney,  C, 
on  the  interior  side.  A  line  of  picketfl  on  each  aide  of  the  fort  connected  the  block- 
hooaea  by  their  neareat  anglea.  Oataide  the  picketa  and  aroand  the  block-hooaea  w«a 
a  glada,  or  wall  of  earth,  eight  feet  thick,  aloping  npwaid  and  oatwaid  bam  the  foot 
of  the  picketa,  anpported  by  a  tog  wall  on  the  aidea  of  the  ditch,  and  by  foacinea,  or  a 
wall  of  fagota,  next  the  An  Glaize.  The  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide  and  eight  f^et  deep, 
annrotrnded  the  whole  work,  except  on  the  aide  next  the  An  Ohdze.  Diagonal  pkketa, 
eleven  feet  kmg  and  oae  foot  apart,  were  aecured  to  the  log  wall,  and  projected  over 
the  ditch.  Oate-waya,  E  £.  A  bank  pf  earth  left,  four  feet  wide,  for  a  paaaage  acraaa 
the  ditch,  Y.  A  falling  gate,  or  draw-bridge,  acroaa  the  ditch,  O.  Officera'  qnarten, 
H.  Store-faooaea,  I.  Two  linea  of  picketa  oonvezged  towaid  L,  a  ditch  eight  leet 
deep  leading  to  the  river,  aa  a  covert  way  for  water.    Small  aand^^bar  at  the  point  M. 


GROUND-PLAN  OF  FORT  DEFIANCE. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ADVANCE    OF   THE   WHITE    POPULATION   INTO   THE   NOBTHWEBTEEN 

TEERITORY. ADMISSION    OF   THE   **  STATE   OF    OHIo"   INTO   THE 

FEDERAL  UNION. A.D.  1796  TO  1804. 

Argument, — Security  of  the  firontier  Popolation  after  Ae  Treaty  of  Oreenyille.— Am- 
icable Interooone  witfi  the  Indiazii.— Bmtgranta  advance  npoii  the  MqaMhgnm,  8oi- 
oto^  and  Miami  Sivem.— Popolatioii  of  Nortfaweatem  Texxitory  in  1796.— Of  Cinciii- 
nati  in  1797.— Popolation  advances  into  the  Virginia  Military  Diatrict.— Nathaniel 
Maaaie,  Pkmeer  of  Bcioto  Valley.— ChiUicotfae  fimt  Betiled— Tribute  to  Memory  of 
Maasie.— Fint  Mail-raate  opened  from  Wheeling  to  Limeatone^— Popnlatioii  ad- 
▼mncea  to  the  *' Weatem  ILeaerre."— "  Coonty  of  Wayne"  organized.— Old  French 
SettlementB  near  Detroit— Traita  of  Character  in  l^rench  PopulatioD.— Retroapect 
of  Nortfaweatem  Territory  in  1798.— Extenaion  of  Settlamenta  np  the  Scioto  and 
Mnakingnm  Valleyi^— "Adama  Ooonty"  aigaiii2ed.--"B0Ba  Cooiity"  oisfanised.— 
Condition  of  Chillioothe  in  1798.^Eztreme  Settlementa  north  of  ChiDicothe.- Her- 
man Blannerfaaaaet  emigratea  to  Ohio  in  1798.— Hia  Traita  of  Character.— Blanner- 
haaaef  a  laland^-Stenbenvilta  laid  off  and  aetded.— Teiritorial  Popolation  in  1799.— 
Second  Orade  ci  Oaf  tnaomt  aaanmed— Firat  Territorial  Legialatore.— Pablie  Snr- 
▼eya.^ — GoontiieB  of  Tnunbnll  and  Fairfield  organised.- Belmont  Coonty  orgaxused.— 
Indiana  Territory  organized  into  a  aeparate  GoTenament— Coogreaa  aoAorizei  a 
Conrentioa  to  tarn  a  State  OonatitatioiL— Canvention  aaaemblea  and  adopta  a  Coo- 
atitation^— "State  of  Ohio"  admitted  into  the  Union.— State  Qovemment  organized 
March  lat,  1803.— Character  and  Merita  of  Governor  St  Clair.-^New  Coontiea  oigan- 
ized* — Qovemon  of  Ohia— Sobaeqoent  Increaae  of  PopoJatioii  and  Extenaion  ol 
Civil  Qovenmept— P<yp<4ation  in  1840.— Character  of  Emigration  to  Ohio. 

[A.D.  1795.]  The  treaty  of  Greenville  was  hailed  with  joy 
throughout  the  West ;  in  Kentucky,  Western  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, no  less  than  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
whole  western  population  of  these  states  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  the  frontier,  for  all  had  partici- 
pated in  the  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  state  of  hos- 
tilities which  had  'called  forth  the  previous  unfortunate  cam- 
paigns into  the  Indian  country. 

Several  months  before  the  treaty,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  had  been  anxious  for  peace,  and  had  discontinued 
their  incursions  against  the  Ohio  border ;  yet  the  exposed  set- 
tlements in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  not  altogethei 
secure  from  outrages  committed  by  a  few  desperate  malcon- 
tents, belonging  chiefly  to  the  Shawanese  nation.  The  appre- 
hension of  danger  from  such  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  population  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  forts, 
stations,  and  stockades.    But  no  sooner  bad  the  treaty  of 
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Greenville  been  concluded,  than  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
conscious  security,  began  to  advance ;  while  the  Indians,  re- 
lieved from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war,  confidently  ap- 
proached the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  trade  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  peltries,  and  game 
for  cash,  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  and  for 
such  necessaries  and  comforts  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  life.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger 
ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and 
war.  The  disaffected  Indians  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
had  retired  either  into  the  Far  West  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada. 
Repose  and  security  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  pioneers  with 
new  hopes,  and  renewed  energy  and  enterprise  fpr  peopling 
the  fertile  and  boundless  regions  before  them ;  and  again  they 
prepared  to  explore  the  lands  which  lay  inviting  their  advance 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  two  Miamis,  Forts,  stations,  and  stockades,  having 
lost  their  im'portance,  began  to  crumble  and  decay ;  while  the 
restless  pioneer  confidently  advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and 
erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense  forest,  or  the  remote  plains  which 
expand  near  the  sources  of  these  beautifiil  streams.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  the  older  settlements  soon  became 
interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of 
land,  and  in  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Emi- 
grant families  from  Kentucky,  from  Western  Virginia,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by 
way  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Little  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miami  country  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  and  General  James  Wilkinson,  of 
Kentucky.  These  two  officers,  anxious  to  speculate  in  lands, 
associated  themselves  with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Lud- 
low, a  surveyor,  and  made  a  joint  purchase  of  a  large  body  of 
lands  from  J.  C.  Symmes,  lying  high  up  the  Little  Miami,  azid 
extending  westward  to  the  Great  Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River. 
This  purchase  was  made  on  the  2(Hh  day  of  August,  and  only 
seventeen  days  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  had  been  signed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  early  distribution  of  this  pur- 
chase into  suitable  family  tracts,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  Novem- 
ber Israel  Ludlow  commenced  surveying  the  plot  of  a  town. 
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which  was  named  ^  Dayton/'  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprie* 
tors.*  This  town  was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  Qf  Mad  River, 
and  about  one  mile  below  the  moujth  of  Stillwater  Creek.  The 
following  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  first  houses  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  families  in  Dayton.  But  it  was  doomed 
to  insignificance  as  a  town  for  thirteen  years,  until  it  became 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  in  the  year  1809, 
although  some  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
close  of  the  second  year. 

[A.D.  1796.]  Extension  (^Settlements  into  the  Miami^  Scioto, 
and  Muskingum  Valleys. — A  large  portion  of  4he  emigrants 
from  the  New  England  States,  and  frpm  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jeraey,  and  Virginia,  advanced  by  the  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling*  Here  a  portion  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  to  make 
preparations  for  their  final  residence.  Others  proceeded  across 
the  Ohio  Riyer  at  Wheeling  and  other  convenient  points,  and 
thence  by  land  to  the  section  of  country  which  they  had  se* 
lected  for  their  homes.  The  colonies  for  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto  valleys  passed-chiefly  by  this  route  into  the  interior  of 
the  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls 
of  all  ages»  who  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  upon  their 
small  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River.  Suc^ 
were  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  white  settlements  previous 
to  the  ywT  1797. 

The  Ohio  Company's  purchase  continued  to  receive  emi- 
grants, and  numerous  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  purchase  of  Symmes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington 
and  Columbia,  both  of  which  had  greatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation since  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and.  improved  the 
style  of  its  buildings.  In  the  year  1792  the. town  contained 
about  thirty  log  cabins,  besides  the  buildings  and  appurtenan- 
ces of  Fort  Washington,  and  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706  it  contained 

*  Ohio  Gasetteer  of  1841,  p.  157. 
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more  than  one  hundred  c&bins,  besides  about  one  dozen  frame 
houses,  with  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  persons.*  As 
yet,  brick  houses  had  not  been  used  at  Cincinnati ;  those  chim- 
neys not  built  of  wood  and  clay  were  made  of  stone.  Stone 
abounded  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  supplied 
abundant  material  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  "brick  is  usu- 
ally applied  ;t  and,  as  stone  was  much  more  easily  obtained 
than  lumber  or  mechanics  in  a  new  country,  it  soon  became  a 
substitute  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Mi- 
ami and  the  Scioto  Rivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester^  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
Within  three  years  a  few  settlements  had  been  extended  ten 
miles  up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto 
Rivers,  or  as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Piketon^  Surveys  had 
been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie,  the  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile  lands  westward  to 
the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd's  Fork;  and  upon  all  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek,-  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto,  near 
Westfall.  He  had  done  much  to  extend  the  settlements  upon 
the  Scioto,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  into  the  western 
wilderness.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Ken- 
tucky ;  bom  in  Groochland  coimty,  Virginia,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1703,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A  surveyor  in  1788,  hh  set  out  for  the 
West  in  quest  of  employment,  where,  for  more  than  two  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  exploring,  locating,  and  surveying  the  fine 
lands  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1787  he  engaged  with  zeal  as  a  surveyor  under  Col- 
onel Richard  C.  Anderson^  surveyor-general  for  the  Virginia 
Military  Land  Districts,  and  surveyed  north  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  179G,  he  conunenced  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  by  laying  out 
the  town  of  Manchester,  twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In 
March  following  his  istockade  was  completed  as  a  defense 
against  Indian  hostility,  and  contained  a  population  of  thirty 
&milies.:|; 

*  Cinciimati  in  1841,  p.  38.  t  Bnmetf  ■  Letten,  p.  11, 19. 

t  MDoaaU'i  Bketcbef,  p.  30,  31. 
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During  the  year  17959  Massie,  having  secured  large  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  west- of  the  Scioto,  upon  the  branches  of 
Pamt  Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  for  the  purpose  of  lay« 
ing  off  a  town  at  some  advantageous  point  on  the  Scioto ;  but 
encountering  hostile  Indians  near  Reeve's  Crossings,  on  Paint 
Creek,  he  returned  to  Manchester.*  '  But  the  design  of  laying 
oifa  town  was  not  abandoned.  Barly  in  March,  1796,  he  as* 
sembled  another  party,  and  again  advanced  up  the  Scioto  to 
the  mouth  of  Paint  Creek,  where  he  erected  a  **  station,"  and, 
early  in  April,  planted  a  crop  of  com.  The  colony  was  well 
supplied  with  horses,  stock,  fanning  utensils,  and  all  the  requi* 
sites  of  a  new  settlement.  Cabins  were  erected,  and  in  May 
three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie  had  been  turned  up  by 
thirty  plows,  ready  for  pitching  a  crop  of  com.t  ^ 

Thus  commenced  the  first  settlement  on  the  waters  of  Paint 
Creek,  at  '*  Station  Prairie,"  three  miles  below  the  present  city 
of  Chillicothe.  While  the  settlers  were  employ^  in  the  du* 
ties  of  a  pioneer  colony,  Massie,  assisted  by  Duncan  M* Ar- 
thur, was  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  contempla- 
ted town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  Hiver.  The  elevated 
alluvial  plain  three  miles  above  was  selected  for  the  town,  and 
was  soon  laid  off  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  town  lots, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  out-lots,  regularly  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  wide  streets  and  lanes  alternately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  settlement,  one  hundred  town  lots 
and  one  hundred  out-lots  were  selected  by  lot  as  a  dcmation  to 
the  first  hundred  settlers.  To  others,  the  price  of  a  choice  town 
lot  was  ten  dollars,  and  each  owner  proceeded  to  erect  upon 
his  lot  the  stipulated  house  or  tenement  for  future  residence. 
The  town  sprang  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by  magic.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year,  it  contained,  besides  private  residences,  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  and  mechanical  shops.  The  arts  of  pio- 
neer life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Emigrants  constantly  arrived ;  the  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enterprising  founder.it 

The  town  was  called  ''Chillicothe,"  a  term  which  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  mount- 
ains ^which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  forts  again9t  Indian  hostility. 

*  Ha>ODm]d's  Skefeches,  p.  56^9.  t  Idem,  p.  M,  61.  t  Uem,  p.  68,  63. 
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Nathaniel  Massie  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  new  settlements  uQtil  the  day  of  his  death,  No- 
vember 3d,  181 3.  Under  the  territorial  goremment,  enjoying 
the  entire  confidence  of  Grovemor  St.  Clair,  he  was  commis* 
sioned  colonel  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  territorial 
militia.  He  was  subsequently  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  state  constitution ;  he  was  a  senator 
from  Ross  county  in  the  first  Greneral  Assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  speaker  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  major-general  of  the  second  division  of  Ohio  militia.* 
Although  a  large  landholder,  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
western  emigrants  were  proverbial. 

Emigrants  from  Virginia  advanced  in  great  numbers  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon 
all  the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillipothe,  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Paint  Greek  and  Beer  Creek,  as  well  as.upon  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  within  twenty  miles' of  Chillicothe. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  population  into  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile Valley  of  the  Scioto  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time,  settlements  were  advancing  upon  all  the 
beautiful  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Miami. 
Sparse  settlements  were  formed  as  high  as  Dajrton';  but  the 
principal  population  in  this  quarter  was  near  Cincinnati,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  the- Little  Miami.  Settlements,  likewise, 
were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  Licking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane 
obtained  a  grant  for  one  section  .of  land,  in  compensation  for 
opening  a  bridle-trace  from  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  across 
the  country  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  f  The  first  United 
States  mail  traversed  this  route  in  the  following  year ;  but  it 
was  not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  town  was  laid  of^ 
when  the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  village  assumed 
the  name  of  "  Zanesville.*'! 

Extension  of  Settlements  irUo  the  Connecticut  Reserve. — About 
the  same  time,  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States  be- 
gan to  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the.  territory,  and  to 
form  settlements  in  ^  New  Connecticut,"  or  the  ^  Western  Re- 

*  M'Donald'B  Sketehea,  p.  64,  65. 

t  Atwater'i  Ohio,  p.  160.    Alio,  Amerioan  Pioneer,  toI.  i.,  p.  904. 

I  Ohio  Ouetteer,  1841,  p.  489. 
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serve."  During  the  same  year  the  first  settlement  was  made 
at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  near  the  western  lipe  of  Penn- 
sylvania, upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie;  a  few  months  after, 
the  town  of  Cleveland  had  been  laid  out,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga.* 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands  compris- 
ed in  the  '^  Connecticut  Reserve"  had  been  formally  transferred 
and  confirmed  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  by  deed 
bearing  date  September  5th,  1795,  two  months  after  the  Indian 
title  to  the  same  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  land  company  was  constituted  of  fifty-six  indi- 
viduals, acting  through  a  board  of  directors. '  During  the  next 
summer,  the  company  sent  out  forty-three  surveyors,  to  lay 
off  and  subdivide  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  into 
townships  five  miles  square.! 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  September,  1795,  that  the  agents  of 
the  company  advanced  to  the  lake  shore,  selected  and  laid  off 
the  plot  of  a  town,  upon  a  beautifiil,  dry,  alluvial,  wooded  plain, 
comprising  a  peninsula  between  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the 
lake,  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
site  was  one  well  adapted  for  a  commercial  town.  The  origi- 
nal plot  represented  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  seven  streets, 
and  four  lanes.  In  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  the  en- 
terprising agent  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  town  was 
called  "Cleveland." 

Although  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  the  Western  Re- 
serve, yet  Cleveland  attained  no. importance  as  a  town  until 
May,  1806,  when  it  became  the  county  seat  of  Geauga  coun- 
ty*  organized  in  March  preceding.  Such  it  continued  until 
May,  1810,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cuyahoga 
county,  which  had  been  erected  two  years  before.  In  this 
county  the  first  presiding  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  Benjamin  Ruggles. 

Settlements  near  Detroit.-^ln  the  mean  time,  the  northwest- 
em  {)osts,  including  the  country  west  and  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops,  and  were  now  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  United  States.  The  settlements  near 
the  Detroit  River  and  upon  the  Maumee  were  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  were  comprised 
in  the  "  county  of  Wayne,"  which  included  all  the  southeastern 

*  AtwAter'i  Oliuv  p.  160.  t  Amezictfk  Pioneer,  toL  il,  p.  84. 
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portion  of  Michigan  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Ohio,  eastward  to  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  **  port^ 
age  path"  ia  the  Tuscarawas.  The  town  and  post  of  Detroit 
was  the  county  seat  of  justice.*  Detroit  having  become  the 
headquarters  of  the  northwestern  army,  the  troops  were  re- 
moved from  Fort  Washington  to  .the  more  remote  stations  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Miamis,  and  Detroit. 

Two  full  regiments  of  troops  were  retained  upon  this  fron- 
tier until  the  spring  of  1798,  when  they  were  chiefly  removed 
to  the  posts  near  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  A  road, 
or  trace,  had  been  opened  from  Cincinnati,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  way  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Miami,  to  Detroit,  and  to 
other  remote  po^ts  in  the  territory; 

Detroit,  and  other  western  posts  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  of  1783,  were  to  have  been 
surrendered,  **  as  soon  as  convenient,"  ta  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  ;  yet  they  had  been  retained  for  more  tl)an  ten 
years  after  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  American  government  This  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  other  difficulties  of  a  kindred  nature,  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  p^ace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  a  special  minister  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  urge  the  amicable  evacuation  of  them.  The  qtinister,  John 
Jay,  after  a  difficult  and  tedious  negotiation,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  treaty  of  November  10th,  1794,  containing  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  all  the  military  posts  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  British  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  f 

In  conformity  with  this  stipulation,  the  military  posts  at  De- 
troit and  upon  the  Maumee  were  formally  surrendered  to  Gen* 
eral  Wayne  early  in  that  year. 

Detroit  was  one  of  the  oldest  French  settlements  in  the  west- 
em  country,  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  early  as 
the  year  1700.  Since  the  fall  of  Canada,  it  had  been  a  regular 
British  military  post,  and  the  great  western  depot  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  until  its  delivery  to  General  Wayne.  J  The 
inhabitants  who  remained  were  mostly  Creole  French,  speaking 

*  Barnetf  i  Letten,  p.  48,  49. 
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a  corrupt  dialect,  and  ignorant  of  the  English  tongue,  which 
was  a  foreign  language  tothem. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  of  their  new  rulers  for  a 
time  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  parties.  This 
made  public  business,  and  especially  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts,  slow  and  tedious.  Every  word  must 
necessarily  pass  from  mouth  to  ear  through  an  interpreter  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fraich  citizens.  The  progress  in  business 
was  not  only  slow  and  tedious,  but  novel,  and  often  amusing ; 
but  h  was  seldom  satisfactory  to  the  French.  Another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  them  was  the  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice through  the  mummery  and  tedious  process  of  court  forms, 
and,  as  they  conceived,  that  useless  appendage  to  a  court,  a 
jury.*  It  created  delay ;  nor  could  they  comprehend  its  ad- 
vantages. Formerly,  both  under  the  French  and  English  do- 
minion, they  had  been  accustomed  to  more  prompt  and  speedy 
action,  when  the  will  of  the  commandant  was  law,  and  his  de- 
cision final,  to  which  all  bowed  with  due  submission.  This 
mode  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  prompt  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  and  the  decisions  were  often  more  correct  thaioi 
the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  free  of  the  embarrassing  quibbles  of 
law. 

Another  source  of  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  also  sprang 
fi-om  the  American  mode  of  conducting  litigated  questions. 
Attorneys  were  of  course  interested,  in  encouraging  litigation, 
especially  where  doubts  arose  concerning  points  of  law  rel- 
ative to  real  estates.  The  attorneys  were  anxious  to  test  the 
correctness  and  validity  of  the  late  commandant's  decisions, 
and  hence  they  stirred  up  questions  of  law  at  the  expense  and 
cost  of  the  litigants;  The  attorneys  were  a  new  appendage 
to  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings  with  the  French,  and,  what 
was  more  annoying,  they  encouraged  litigation  whether  the 
cause  ^as  good  or  bad,  provided  the  parties  were  good  for 
their  fees.  Cases  of  this  kind,  relative  to  real  estate  or  landed 
property,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  became  numerous,  prom- 
ment  upon  the  records  of  the  courts,  and  highly  profitable  to 
the  attomeys.t  The  expenses  of  courts,  the  costs  of  counsel, 
and  the  national  or  provincial  abhorrence  of  the  Americans,  or 
** BosUmaU"  had  but  little  efiect  in  creating  a  predilection  for 
American  justice  or  for  the  Federal  government 

*  Burnett's  Letten,  p.  0&^66,  note.  t  Siidem. 
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The  settlemeuts  on  the  Raisin,  Detroit,  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  Wabash  and  in  the  ''  Illinois  countryt" 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Creole  French,  or  French 
Canadians,  remains  of  the  old  French  colonies.  They  lived  in 
the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  homestead  having  a 
narrow  front  on  the  river  bank,  near  which  ran  the  public  road, 
passing  each  man's  door  successively.  They  were  generally 
poor,  indolent,  illiterate,  and  credulous,  if  not  superstitious. 
They  were  Catholics,  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them, 
in  whose  footsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  generations 
without  change  or  desire  of  change.*  \  Ignorant,  poor,  and  con- 
tented, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  deprecate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government,  and  what  they  considered 
the  delays  and  useless  forms  of  their  judicial  proceediogs. 

The  Counties  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1796. — The 
whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  not  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  tribes  was  now  organized  into  five  ex- 
tensive counties,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Washington 
county  comprised  till  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Mus- 
kingum and  the  Little  Miami ;  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Hamilton  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  state  betweea 
the  Little  and  the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
Ohio  River ;  and  Cincinnati  was  the  county  seat.  Knox  county 
embraced  the  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  Great 
Miami  and  the  Wabash  Rivers ;  and  Yincennes  was  the  county 
seat.  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  settlements  upon  the  Il- 
linois and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Wayne  county,  recently  organized,  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments upon  the  Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Detroit  Rivers ;  and  De- 
troit was  the  seat  of  justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  these  counties  extended  over  a 
territory  but  little  lesain  extent  than  some  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  settlements  were  few,  comparatively  small,  and 
widely  separated  by  an  uninhabited  wilderness  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  except  where  the  solitary  hut  of 
the  frontier  hunter  broke  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  The 
only  routes  of  intercourse  between  these  remote  settlem^its 
were  either  the  liquid  high- ways  of  nature,  or  bridle-paths  and 

*  Bomett's  Letten,  p.  63,  64,  note. 
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**  blazed-traces/*  through  the.  deep  forests  which  covered  the 
eouthem  portion  of  this  extensive  ^territory.  A  cabin,  a  hiuit- 
er'd  hut,  or  a  solitary  femily  residence  might  be  seen  on  these 
routes  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other» 
where  man  and  horse  might  obtain  imperfect  shelter  and  scanty 
fare.  In  other  directions,  the  traveler  might  traverse  the  wil* 
demess  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  house  or  shelter,  or 
food  for  man  or  beast,  exoqpt  the  prolific  herbage  which  cov- 
ered his  route  on  every  side. 

[A.D.  1707.]  Extension  tf  Populatum  in  1707  and  1708.— 
The  settlements  had  extended  sparsely  up  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  River ;  a  village  of  more  than  fifty  cabins,  log  houses,  and 
frames,  had  sprung  into  existence  upcna  the  site  where  Chilli- 
cothe  had  been  laid  out  twelve  months  before ;  a  few  scattering 
settlements  were  found  along  the  river  for  twenty  miles  below, 
and  also  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
mouth.  Forty-five  miles  by  land  above  Chillicothe,  on  the 
Scioto,  were  three  or  four  cabins,  recently  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Franklinton,  opposite  the  present 
location  of  Columbus,  and  not  far  from  the  Indian  boundary. 
But  this  remote  portion  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  woods  and 
wet  prairies,  and  the  few  settlers  were  such  hunters  as  live 
only  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization,  or  who,  like  John 
Brickell,  had  lived  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  been  '*  wean* 
ed"  from  civilized  life."*  Two  years  afterward,  a  cabin  might 
be  seen  in  this  region  every  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  the  p.riQ*- 
cipal  routes  and  traces. 

Upon  the  Muskingum  but  few  settlements  had  extended 
above  the  present  site  of  Zanesville^  which  was  near  the  lim- 
its of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  occupied  by  -a  few  squatters 
with  their  half-formed  cabins,  barely  giving  them  a  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  treaty  oi  Greenville,  a  large 
number  of  emigrants  firom  Kentucky  and  Virginia  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton  county, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto  Riverr  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  Virginia  Military  District."  Hundreds  of  settlements  had 
been  already  made,  and  the  population  had  augmented  until  it 
became  expedient  to  divide  ±e  county  of  Hamilton.  The  gov- 
ernor and  council,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  day  of  July  laid 

*  American  FianoMV  vol.  i,  p.  55. 
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<^and  organized  Adams  county,  which  con^prised  the  eastern 
half  of  what  had  been  Hamilton  county.  Manchester  was 
made  the  seat  of  justice*  and  the  first  court  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember following.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  justice  was 
fixed  at  ''  Adamsville,"  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Brush 
Creek,  by  Secretary  Sargent*  Nathaniel  Massie  was  col- 
onel of  militia^  and  Thomas  Worthington,  Hugh  Cochran* 
and  Samuel  Smith  were  the  first  magistrates  for  these  settle- 
ments. 

Emigrants  from  New  England  and  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  had 
already  formed  numerous  settlements  west  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Muskingum,  and  beyond  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase.  This  region  was  orgamzed  into 
the  county  of  Jefierson,  and  embraced  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio  for  more  than  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  as  far 
below. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past,  Cincinnati  had  presented  an 
animated  scene  of  military  parade,  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,'  and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
diversified  by  the  roar  of  the  morning  gun  as  its  echo  reverb- 
erated along  the  hills  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Ohio; 
but  Fort  Washington  having  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  destined 
for  the  northwestern  campaigns  and  frontier  posts,  Cincinnati 
lost  much  of  its  former  consequence,  which  had  been  imparted 
by  the  arrival  of  droves  of  pack-horses,  with  all  the  attendant 
business  of  the  commissary  department  Stripped  of  all  these 
incitements  to  -life  and  enterprise,  Cincinnati  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  quiet  commercial  towa,t  a^nd  Fort  Wash- 
ington, with  its  imposing  outworks  and  block-houses,  lay  use- 
less and  neglected.^ 

[A.D.  1798.]  The  year  1798  found  the  population  of 
Hamilton  county  gre&tly  augmented  by  recent  emigration. 
The  same  incr<ease  by  emigration  existed  at  diflferent  points 
on  the  Ohio,  from  Hamihon  eastward  to  Jefferson  county. 
But  the  strongest  tide  of  population  was  beginning  to  flow  into 
the  Scioto  Valley,  not  only  from  the  East,  but  also  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.    The  Scioto  country  had  become  noted 

*  Ohio  Gftzetteer,  p.  51,  59.  t  Americ«n  Piaoeer,  toI  U.,  p.  96,  Ac 
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for  its  fine  wooded  bottoms,  no  less  than  for  its  level  plains, 
which  spread  out  almost  boundless  in  extent  a  few  miles  north 
of  Chillicotbe.  Hence  it  became  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
advancing  emigrants.  Before  the  midsummer  of  1708,  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  the  country  north  of 
Adams,  to  comprise  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Scioto ;  and, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  in  council,  he  laid  off  and  organized  the 
county  of  **  Ross,"  named  in  honor  of  James  Ross,  an  enter- 
prishig  agent  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Chillicotbe,  having  about 
two  hundred  inhabitants,  was  the  county  seat.  The  first  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  Chillicotbe  during  the  same  au- 
tumn, and  the  first  case  on  the  docket  was  conducted  by  Will- 
iam Creighton,  Jr.,  a  laWyer  of  great  worth  and  talents. 

As  yet  Chillicotbe  was  in  the  midst  of  an  isolated  settlement 
of  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  Ross  county  contain- 
ed large  regions  of  country  unexplored.  The  **  Fiqua  Plains," 
intersected  by  •*  Zane's  Trace,"  twenty  miles  from  Chillicotbe, 
presented  only  one  cabin  near  the-  eastern  margin,  and  three 
miles  sou|h  of  it  was  another ;  thence  to  the  present  site  of 
Lancaster  one  more  cabin  was  seen  near  the  trace;  from  i 

thence  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  Creek  several  improvements  i 

were  commenced ;  but  from  that  point  eastward  to  Indian 
Creek,  near  the  Ohio,  the  route  was  through  ab  unsettled  re» 
gion.  A  *'  blazed  traoe"  of  sixty  miles  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  frontier  settlements  of  Western  Virginia,  near  J 
Clarksburg  and  Marietta.  About  the  first  of  October,  1798,  | 
Felix  Renick  and  Joseph  Harness,  surveyors  from  the  south  | 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  Leonard  StUmp,  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  the  Scioto  Valley  in  search  of  the  fine 
lands  seen  by  their  friends  more  than  twenty  years  previous 
in  Lord  Dnnmore's  campaign*  Provided  each  with  a  good 
rifle,  a  pack-horse  laden  with  supplies,  and  ammunition,  they 
passed  by  way  of  Clarksburg,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  the  Muskingum  Valley,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  the  Scioto  Plains.  Advancing  upon  Zane's  Trace, 
they  found  upon  the  present  site  of  Zanesville  only  a  wilder- 
ness house  of  entertainment,  near  which  were  encamped  a  few 
white  hunters,  surrounded  by  Indian  wigwams,  occupied  by 
the  native  savages  employed  in  hunting,  fishing,  trading,  and 
drinking.  The  region  near  Columbus,  the  present  state  capi- 
tal, was  a  dense  forest ;  one  mile  distant,  near  the  present  town 
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of  Frailklinton,  were  a  number  of  newly-erected  log  cabins 
without  chinking  or  daubing^  and  having  only  a  blanket  in  the 
doorway  instead  of  a  wooden  door.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  cabin  of  John  Brickell,  a  white  captive,  adopted  into  the 
Indian  tribes^  from  childhood,  but  surrendered  at  the  treaty  of 
Greenville^  and  still  more  wedded  to  savage  life  than  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  Prom  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Creek 
to  Chillicotbe  the  trace  passes  a  new  cabin  or  improvement 
*«  about  every  eight  or  ten  miles/'* 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  during 
this  year  was  Herman  Blannerhasset,  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  fortune,  from  Ireland.  Driven  from  his  native 
country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  He  purchased  from  Colonel  Devoll, 
of  Virginia,  the  island  in  that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Kenhawa,  and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  iro- 
provements.t  As  this  has  become  classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.  Before  the  year  1601  had 
closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards  of  choice  fruit  His 
study  was  furnished  with  a  large  and  well-selected  library, 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  every  thing  which 
taste  and  learning  could  desire.  A  fine  scholar,  and  well  versed 
in  languages,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  social  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  neighbors  from 
Beipre  and  Marietta.  So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  books  of  Ho- 
mer by  rote  in  the  original  6reek4  His  vrife  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and  learning:  mu- 
sic, painting,  drawing,  and  dancing  were  her  amusements,  and 
the  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amuse- 
ments of  the  young  beguiled  the  happy  hours.  Surroimded 
with  every  thing  that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
py, and  cheered /by  a  rising  and  brilliant  family,  his  seat  was 
almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  by  Wirt,  until  the 
acquaintance  of  Aaion  Burr  blasted  every  hope  and  ruined 
every  source  of  enjoyment  This  former  paradise  is  now  faint* 
}y  commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate  spot  remaining 
of  ^  Blannerhasset's  Island.''    The  mansion  was  consumed  by 

*  See  Amerioan  Pimeer,  vol  i.,  p.  174, 176;  ibo,  p.  95, 56.  t  Uen, p.  M,  Ae. 
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fire  in  1810,  and  since  then  every  vestige  of  improvement  has 
disappeared. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  all  the  lower  tributa^ 
ries  of  the  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum  Rivers*  while  their 
bead  branches  were  still  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribes.  Nut 
meroua  towns  sprung  up,  but  their  population  did  not  augment 
rapidly.  Cincinnati,  with  all  its  advantages  of  location,  scarce* 
]y  numbered  eight  hundred  souls,  Chillicothe,  after  two  years, 
now  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These  were  the 
largest  towns  in  the  territory. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1708,  James  Ross  and  Basil 
Wells,  Esquires^  having  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Jefiferson  county,  laid  out  a  town  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  named  *^  Steubenville,"  in 
honor  of  the  Baron  Steuben,*  who  had  nobly  volunteered  hia 
services  in  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

Second  Grade  of  TerrUorial  GovemmenL-^ln  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  the  territory  had  gradually  increased, 
and  a  census,  taken  daring  the  summer  of  1798,  proved  that 
the  whole  number  of  free  white  males  amounted  to  full  Jiva 
thousaiuL-\  This  condition,  agreeably  to  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787,  entitled  the  people  to  the  second  grade  of  terri- 
torial government.  Accordingly,  on  the  89tb  day  of  Ooto** 
ber.  Governor  St  Clair  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering,  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  on  the  third  Monday 
in  December  following,  for  the  selection  of  twenty  representa*^ 
tives  to  serve  as  a  I^ower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

Those  elected  to  compose  this  Legislature  were  such  as  are 
not  excelled  in  point  of  talent  by  the  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive  body  in  the  United  States,  even  at  this  late  day.  Among 
the  pioneers  of  Ohio  were  men  of  the  first  order  of  talent 
and  of  finished  education,  improved  and  polished  by  much  in* 
tercourse  with  the  most  refined  population  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Hamilton  county  sent  a  strong  representation.  Of 
these,  William  McMillan  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  man  of 
strong  and  commanding  talent,  and  a  finished  scholar.  John 
Smith  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  native  talent,  and  great  ener^ 
gy  of  character.    His  laudable  ambition  and  rectitude  of  pur- 

"  Pittsburgh  Navigttor  of  1814,  p.  81.    JJao,  Amaricw  Piooeer,  voL  i,  p,  197. 
t  Burnett's  Letters,  p.  99. 
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pose  placed  him  abqve  many  of  the  talented  leaders  of  his  day. 
Jacob  Burnett,  another  representative  from  Hamilton,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  territorial  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  fill  responsible  offices,  under  the  state  government  for 
many  years. 

Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  and  representative  from  Wayne 
county,  possessed  a  sound  mind,  improved  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a  stability  of  character  which  commanded  general 
respect,  and  made  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  House.  Return  J.  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  both  lawyers 
of  Marietta,  and  representatives  of  Washington  county,  were 
men  bf  talent  and  great  worth.  The  former  subsequently  filled 
more  important  offices  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  both  in  the  Sjtate  and  Federal  governments.  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Josepfar  Darlhigton,  representatives  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, were  among  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  citizens  of 
Ohio.  Ross  county  sent  a  representation  not  excelled  by  any 
county  in  the  territory  for  intelligence  and  talent  Worthing- 
ton,  Tifihi,  Finley,  and  Langham  were  qualified  to  exert  an 
influence  in  any  deliberative  body.  They,  too,  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  excepting  Tiffin*  and  all  were  conspicuous  in  the  sub- 
sequent state  government  Edward  Tiffin  was  an  Englishman 
by  births  having  arrived  in  the  Uiiited  States  as  surgeon  in  Bur- 
goyne^s  army.* 

[A.D.  1799.]  The  representatives  elected  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  of  February,  1799,  and  nominated 
ten  persons  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  whom 
he  appointed  five  to  serve  as  a  ^  legislative  council."  The  first 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  president  on  the  22d  of 
January,  1799,  consisted  of  the  following  persons,  viz. :  Henry 
Yanderburg,  of  Vincennes ;  Robert  Oliver,  of  Marietta ;  James 
Finley  and  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vance,  of 
Yancevillcf 

The  new  territorial  Legislature  met,  agreeably  to  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  16th  day  of  Septem- 
ber.:^    ^^  ^  ^^T^y  elegant  address  the  governor  laid  before  that 

*  Biunetf  fl  Iietten,  101-103.  t  Idem,  pw  70»  71. 

X  The  fint  teiritoritl  Legulalnre  of  the  Noitiiweitem  Teniloiy  wu  oonititoted  tm 
ijOowi: 

1.  JUgitiaHve  CMMctZ.— Jacob  Biiniett»  of  Cinciiuaeti ;  Heniy  Vsnderimrg,  of  Vm- 
oennes ;  David  Vance,  of  Vanceville,  in  Jeffenon  eannty ;  and  Robert  Oliver,  of  Maii> 
etta.  Hetty  Vaoderimrg,  prttideni ;  Wilfiiun  C.  Schenck,  Beeretary ;  Qtorge  HoirardL 
dtwr-keq^!  and  Abram  Carey,  §erge(nU-at-€mM, 
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body  his  views  of  such  measures  as  were  worthy  its  consider- 
ation. Among  these,  the  most  important  duty  was  the  revision 
of  the  former  laws,. and  the  formation  of  a  regular  territorial 
code,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  territory,  under  its  new 
form  of  government  The  former  laws  required  to  be  altered, 
amended,  repealed,  or  otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  present  state  of  the  territory.  After  a  laborious  session 
of  nearly  three  months,  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  by  the 
governor,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Captain  William  H.  Harrison  had  been  elected  first 
delegate  to  Congress. 

At  this  first  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  Governor 
St  Clair  began  to  manifest  his  high-toned  aristocratic  feelings 
and  his  imperious  disposition.  The  misfortunes  which  attend- 
ed the  campaign  against  the  Maumee  towns,  while  under  his 
immediate  command  seven  years  before,  had  any  other  efiect 
thjan  to  create  respect  and  submission  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 
Conscious  of  his  power  and  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  intentions, 
he  in  turn  disregarded  the  opposition  of  his  adversaries. 

Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  already  by  emigrants, 
on  account  of  the  large  continuous  bodies  of  fine  lands  held  by 
private  companies  and  individual  proprietors,  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  former  class  of  people. 

To  prevent  such  unfavorable  influences  in  future,  and  to 
place  the  emigrant  beyond  the  power  of  the  capricious  monop- 
olist, Congress  devised  a  new  mode  of  survey  and  sale,  by 
which  the  public  lands  should  be  laid  ofi*in  small  tracts,  and  be 
held  open  for  sale  to  any  individual.  The  investigations  on 
this  subject  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  and  eligible  plan 
of  survey,  which  has  been  in  general  use  for  more  than  forty 
years. 

[A.D.  1800.]  The  **  Connecticut  Reserve"  continued  to  re- 
ceive numerous  emigrants  from  the  New  England  States,  who 

S.  H(m»c  of  Representatives.  From  HamiUon  eouniyj—WiHiam  Goforth,  WiUiua 
If 'MUlaiif  John  Smith,  John  Ladlow,  Robert  Benham,  Autm  Cadwell,  and  Isaac  Mar* 
tin.  From  Ross  county.— ThomM  Worthin^ton,  Samuel  Finley,  B^liai  Langham,  and 
Bdward  "^ifBn.  From  Wayne  county, — Solomon  Sibley,  Charlei  F.  Cbobert  da  Jon* 
eaire,  and  Jacob  Visger.  From  Adams  eotcn/y.— Joseph  Darlington  and  Nathaniel 
Kurie.  From  iiCfiov  eo«fi<3f.—8hadrach  Bond.  FromJc^^onciwii/y.—JameaPritdi- 
■rd.  From  IVashington  county. — Retorn  J.  Meiga  and  Panl  Fearing.  Speaker. — Sd* 
ward  Tiffin.  Clerk. — JohnReily.  Door-keeper. — Joshna  Rowland.  Sergeant-at-arms, 
— ^Abram  Carey.  Joieph  Carpenter  was  app<»oted  pablio  printer  on  the  30tfa  day  of 
September. 
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formed  settlements  chiefly  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
population  in  this  region  having  greatly  increased^  the  governor 
laid  off  and  organized  the  county  of  Trumbull  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1800.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  large  number 
of  settlers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  state  grants,  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  abandoned  their  improvements,  to  avoid  liti- 
gation, and  retired  to  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve."* 

The  high,  rolling,  and  broken  country  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Hockhocking  River,  between  the  Scioto  and  Muskin* 
gum,  had  also  received  a  numerous  population  of  Grerman 
emigrants  from  Europe  and  from  Pennsylvania,  forming  an  in- 
teresting colony.  Industry  aiid  frugality  were  their  character- 
istic traits,  and  their  settlements  soon  evinced  the  great  acces- 
sion to  the  moral  worth  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Fair- 
field was  accordingly  organized  on  the  9th  day  of  December, 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  around 
which  sprang  up,  soon  afterward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  set- 
tlements  in  Ohio. 

During  the  same  summer  the  country  directly  north  of  Fair* 
field  was  settled  by  enterprising  immigrants  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  subsequently  by  others  from 
New  England.  Hence  this  region  had  already  received  the 
elements  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  population.  These  set- 
tlements were  soon  afterward  comprised  in  the  newly^organ- 
ized  **  county  of  Licking."*t 

The  population  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  settlements 
within  sixty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  county  of  Jefierson  on 
the  east  to  the  Great  Miami  on  the  west,  and  the  people  were 
becoming  impatient  for  the  adoption  of  a  state  government 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  when  Congress  proceeded  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  territory  preparatory  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  government.  The  eastern  part  was  separated  by  act 
of  Congress  from  the  western,  by  a  line  to  be  run  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  should  intersect 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan.:]:  The  District  of  Detroit  was  to 
continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  was  still  designated  as  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. The  northern  boundary  of  the  proposed  state  remained 
undefined  by  actual  survey  for  several  years.§     Thus  the 

*  American  Pioneer,  vol.  ii.,  p.  368-371.  t  Atwater*!  Ohio. 

t  See  Atwftter's  Ohio,  p.  158.  $  See  Bnmett'f  Lettezi,  p.  77. 
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Northwestern  Territory  was  restricted  on  the  west  to  the  lim- 
its  of  the  present  State  of  Ofaia 

The  rapid  extension  at  settlements  on  the  Ohio  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line  made  it  expedient  to  lay  off  another  county 
in  that  part  of  the  territory.  The  county  of  Jefferson  was 
therefore  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  organized  as 
the  county  of  ^Belmont,"  and  St  Clairsville  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice.* 

[A.D<  1801.]  Indiana  Territory  organized.  —  Meantimci 
Congress  had  provided  for  the  organization  of  anew  territorial 
government  for  the  western  division,  designated  as  the  **  Indi« 
ana  Territory/'  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  William  H. 
Harrison,  the  former  delegate  to  Congress,  as  governor  and 
**  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs.''  From  this  time  Captain 
Harrison  became  identified  with  the.  early  history  of  the  Indi« 
ana  Territory. 

The  Indiana  Territory  comprised  all  the  country  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Ohio  on  the  south,  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north.  The  name  by  which  it  was  designated 
was  indicative  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who  still  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Congress  authorizes  a  Convention. — The  lead- 
ing  politicians  of  that  day,  warmly  opposed  to  the  governor^  | 

resolved  to  abolish  the  territorial  form  of  government;  and,  | 

believing  that  their  wishes  on  this  subject  were  not  sufficiently 
advocated  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  they  pressed  forward 
by  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposcf 
Determined  ta  displace  Governor  St  Clair  by  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  subject 
their  favorite  object  to  the  danger  of  legislative  finesse^  where 
the  governor  had  influential  friends^  and  where  his  absolute 
veto  could  paralyze  every  successful  efibrt.  Hence,  during 
the  winter  of  1801-2,  the  advocates  of  a  state  government,  to 
prevent  the  delays  of  indirect  application  to  Congress,  prepar- 
ed a  petition  and  secured  hundreds  of  signers,  praying  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  people  of  the  territory  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  empowered  to  frame  and  adopt  a  state  consti- 
tution.    The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  warmly  advocated 

*  AkWAter'f  Ohio^  p.  160, 161.  t  Bometf  i  Letters,  p.  108. 
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in  Congress,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  the  president  ap- 
proved the  act  entitled  **  an  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
em  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  and  for  other  purposes."* 

This  act  defined  the  limits  of  the  territory,  agreeably  to  the 
present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  designated  the  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  prescribed  the  qualification  of  the 
electors  and  the  day  of  holding  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention.  The  act  also  em- 
powered the  members  of  the  convention,  when  properly  assem- 
bled and  organised,  **  first  to  determine,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  nurhber  elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government  for  the 
people  within  said  territory."  The  act  also  provided  "that, 
if  it  were  determined  to  be  expedient,  the  convention  shall  be^ 
and  hereby  are,  authorized  to'  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  oi:,  if  it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  the  same 
convention  shall  provide  by  ordinance  for  electing  representa- 
tives to  form  a  constitution  or  frame  of  government,  which 
said  representatives  shall  be  chosen  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion,  and  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  said  ordinance,  and  shall  form  for  the 
people  of  said  state  a  constitution  and  state  government ;  pro- 
vided the  same  shall  be  Republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance  of  July  Idth,  1787,  between  the  original  states  and 
the  people  and  states  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River." 

In  assenting  to  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  as  an 
independent  state,  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  all  the 
public  lands  from  taxation  by  the  state  for  five  years  from  the 
date  of  sale,  including  such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1802.  In  consideration  of  this  privilege.  Congress 
appropriated  permanently,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  state, 
the  sixteenth  section  in  every  township  of  the  public  lands,  sub- 
sequently to  be  sold  within  the  state,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  all 
other  new  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union;  and 

*  Laws  of  Ohio,  vol  i.,  p.  37-39.    Alro,  Land  Lawf  of  the  United  Statei,  vol.  ili« 
p.  497. 
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hence  originated  the  appropriation  of  one  section  of  school 
lands  in  every  township. 

AUhoughy  by  many,  this  act  in  its  provisions  wa9  deemed 
an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  an  infringement  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  yet  the  members  of 
that  body  deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  quietly  to  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  law.    The  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention 
was  accordingly  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and 
the  Convention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November  following.    Having  organized,  the  ConveQti<Hi 
determined  that  it  was  expedient  to  proceed  forthwith  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government.    The  territorial  Legisla- 
ture having  been  prorogued  until  the  third  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, the  President  of  the  Convention  was  authorized  to  desire 
the  governor  to  prorogue  the  General  Assembly  indefinitely.* 
But  this,  was  unnecessary }  for  the  members,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  agreed  to  absent  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Convention.    Although  Governor  St  Clair  had  been 
reappointed  by  President  Adams,  the  Legislature  evinced  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  movements  of 
the  newly-organized  body. 

Yet  Governor  St.  Clair  desired  to  participate  in  the  deliber 
ations  of  that  body.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  territory, 
he  wished  to  address  the  Convention  in  his  official  capacity ; 
but  the  proposition  was  resisted  ;  and  after  a  warm  discussion 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  permitting  any  official  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  their  deliberations,  the  Convention  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  five  votes,  to  receive  a  communication  from  him  in 
his  private  capacity ;  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
^  that  Arthur  St.  Clair ^  Senior,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Convention  on  those  subjects  which  he  deems  of  import- 

ance.*'t 

Constitution  adopted, — The  Convention  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  members,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  twelve  hun- 
dred white  inhabitants,  agreeably  to  the  returns  of  the  territo- 
rial census  taken  jduring  the  summer  of  1802.  By  this  census 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  aggregate  white  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  persons. 

^  Bunietf  f  Letten,  p.  111.  t  Uem,  p.  110 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  important  duty  of  forming 
a  constitution  for  the  state  government,  which  was  finally  com* 
pleted,  adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  on  the  29tb  day 
of  November,  1802,  after  an  arduous  session  of  three  weeks.* 
H  The  Constitution,  aa  adopted,  was  declared  obligatory  without 
the  assent  of  the  people ;  and  a  resolution  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  adoption  or  rejection  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
seven  to  seven«t 

The  Convention  of  Ohio,  like  the  first  territorial  Legislature, 
was  composed  of  men  of  superior  talent  As  a  whole,  they 
were  not  surpassed,  probably,  by  any  body  which  has  since 
convened  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  West.  Many  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  had  proved  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and 
wortir  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  became  distin* 
guished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  state.t 

Although  the  framers  of  this  Constitution,  in  the  language  of 
Caleb  Atwater,  ^  were  generally  young  men  who  had  been  lit- 
tle engaged  in  legislation,  and  could  not  take  a  very  wide  sur- 
>^ey  of  human  societies,"  **  they  were,  perhaps,  better  qualified 
for  the  task  than  any  other  men  then  in  the  territory." 

But  the  Constitution  was  peculiarly  Democratic :  it  gave  the 
Legislature  all  the  power,  and  to  the  governor  none.  *^  Owing 
to  their  ill-will  toward  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  made  the  governor  a  mere  cipher:  he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and 
fill  temporary  vacancies ;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  laws, 

*  Burnett's  Letten,  p.  lOS.    AIm,  Lawi  of  0hio»  tqL  L,  p.  43-47,  edition  oflSOS. 
t  Idenvp.  110. 

X  The  Convention  ori^anixed  by  electixig  Edwvd  Tiffin  pre$ideni,  and  Thomaa  BooCt 
teerttary.    The  delegates  fitxm  the  several  counties  represented  in  the  Gonvention  were, 

1.  Hamilton  own^y.— Francis  Dnnlavy,  John  Panl,  Jeremiah  Marrow,  John  Wilaoa, 
Charles  Willing  Bird,  William  Goforth,  John  Smith,  John  Reily,  John  W.  Brown,  and 
JohnKitchelL' 

2.  Adami  etwn/jr.-^oseph  Daxtington,  Thomas  Kireher,  sad  Israel  Donaldaon. 

5.  JKotf  Minify.— Edward  Tiffin,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Thomas  Worthington,  liicbael 
Baldwin,  and  James  Gmbb.  *■ 

4.  J^enon,  eovn/jr.  ~  Randolph  Blair,  John  MiOigaB,  George  Homphrey,  Baxaleal 
Welle,  and  Nathan  Updegraff. 
C  TVatAM^eove^y.— Samael  Huitington  and  David  Abbott. 

6.  BdmofU  county.— JameB  Caldwell  and  El^ah  Woods. 

T.  Fairfidd  comity.— 'Bmanael  Carpenter  and  Heniy  Abrahams. 

8.  Washington  county,— Ephnjm  Cotler,  Rofos  Putnam,  John  Mlntiie,  and  B^^jir 
nun  Ives  Oilman. 

9.  Clermont  couniy,^-VbShp  Gatch  and  James  Sargent 
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no  vetb  power f  nor  has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers."* 

Wayne  County  excluded. — The  people  of  Wayne  county, 
who  had  been  included  in  the  previous  territorial  govemrnent, 
were  sorely  disapp<Hnted  when  they  learned  that  the  new  bound-* 
ary  prescribed  for  the  state  excluded  them  from  the  anticH 
pated  advantages  of  a  state  government,  and  leif  them  to  serve 
out  a  tedious  territorial  proBation  for  many  years,  while  their 
fellow-citizens  further  south  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ent  state  privileges.  They  remonstrated  with  much  warmth, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  state  until 
their  numbers  should  entitle  them  to  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment of  their  own :  they  complained  of  the  separation  as  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive,  to  which  they  could  not  submit 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  views  underwent  a 
change,  and  they  became  convinced  that  their  interests  re- 
quired a  separate  territorial  government,  the  offices  of  which 
would  be  filled  with  their  own  citizens^  Jacob  Burnett,of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Wayne 
county,  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive.! 

[A.D.  1803.]  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union.— The  Constitu 
tion  at  length  was  duly  approved  by  Congress.  Although  the 
ordinance  of  July,  1787,  required  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  yet  Congress  waived  that  requirement,  and 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1803,  an  act  was  approved  by  the 
president  fully  recognizing  the  admission  of  the  '^  State  of 
Ohio*'  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  free  and  independent  state. 

Party  politics  ran  high ;  many  were  still  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  state  government,  as  premature  and  impolitic  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  territory ;  tHey  objected  to  the  restric- 
tion of  the  boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  The  majority  were  in  favor 
of  the  new  government ;  but  the  feelings  and  passions  on  both 
sides  were  highly  excited,  and  much  personal  rancor  was  in- 
dulged. The  arguments  of  the  minority  were  rejected ;  they 
were  denounced  as  aristocrats  and  enemies  of  the  people ;  their 
motives  were  questioned ;  their  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  territory  were  impeached.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minority  alleged  that  their  opponents  were  influenced  by 

*  Atwator*!  Ohio,  p.  171-173.  t  Bimett'i  Letters,  p.  ISS. 
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personal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a  love  of  popularity,  and 
a  desire  of  office,  for  which  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  territory.  These  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions, in  some  instances  of  the  most  bitter  character,  produced 
betweeu  many  of  the  leading  men  a  personal  enmity  which 
ceased  onTT^IttbJheir  lives. 


State  Oovi^^/gffiiwanixed.'-'^Qi^^the  first  of  March,  1603, 
the  first  ^GeueraTissembly  of  W^bate  of  Ohio"  under  the 
ConstitutiWLJitovened  in  Chilllcothe«  for  the  purpose  of  orgai^ 
izing  the  state  government,  .^iie  Legislature,  having  organ- 
ized, proceeded  to  the  appoinnbla^^  the  principal  executive 
and  judicial  officers  for  carrying  m^K^^peratioi^  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.*  ^^,  v  ^^s  .  \ 

Judges  of  the  new  courts  were  a^ipointed,  a,nd  all  Itm  couipf 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  were  abolished,  or  so 
changed  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  counties  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.'  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  justices,  and  for  transferring  to  them  the  un* 
finished  business  under  the  territorial  magistrates.  The  tax 
laws  under  the  territorial  Legislature  were  continued  in  force 
with  slight  modifications.  A  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  a  state  treasurer  were  appointed,  ^th 
their  appropriate  duties  assigned  to  each.  Senators  to  Con- 
gress were  elected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a  representative.  Other  minor  provisions  for  state  and  county 
police  and  good  government  were  enacted. 

*' Michael  Btldwin  wu  elected  Speaker  of  Oe  House  of  RepreflenUtiTefl,  tnd 
Nathaniel  Maine  Prendent  of  the  Senate. 

The  appointments  by  the  Legiilatore  for  oondoctiDg  the  state  goremmexit  were  as 
foDows: 

Seerttary  of  State. — William  Creighton,  Jr.,  of  Chilliootfaei  who  oontinaed  to  serre 
nntil  1808. 

Auditor  of  State.— CdUmel  Thomas  Oibson. 

Treasurer  of  i9tote:— WilUam  MTadand. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.— -Retam  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  Samuel  Huntington,  and  W3l> 
iam  Sprigg. 

Pretiding  Judges  of  Dutrieti.—Tint  District,  Francis  Doalavj;  Second  District 
Wyllys  Silliman ;  Third  District,  Calvin  Pease. 

United  States  Senators. — Thomas  Worthington,  John  Smith. 

The  elections  labseqaently  held  by  the  people  resulted  in  the  election  of  Edward 
TifBn  as  JirU  Oowmor  of  tiie  State ;  also,  first  Representative  to  Congress,  Jeremiah 
Morrow. 

FirMt  Adjutant-generaL—QtLomel  ]0'inley.--See  Atwater  s  Ohio,  p.  176 ;  also,  p.  357, 
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In  due  time  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  Constitution 
superseded  the  old.  The  state  government,  as  organized  by 
the  first  General  Assembly,  was  accordingly  put  into  operation. 

Character  of  Oovemor  SLClair. — It  may  ba  well  to  review 
the  causes  which  produced  the  strong  opposition  to  Governor 
St  Clair  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  administration  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  feelings  of  the 
West  were  still  revolutionary,  and  highly  averse  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  governor  was  in- 
vested with  extensive  powers,  and  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government  After  this  change, 
scrupulous  of  his  prerogatives  in  his  intercourse' with  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  he  created  enemies  cgid  excited  prejudices 
by  his  firmness  and  his  close  adherence  to  the  privileges  of 
his  office,  and  the  authority  which  he  claimed  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  territory.  On  these  points  he,  not  very  errone- 
ously, supposed  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  Legislature 
wete  strongly  inclined  to  encroach.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly had  claimed  for  itself  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  were  not  expressly  withheld  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  governor,  having  possessed  almost  absolute  power 
fi-om  his  first  appointment  until  the  election  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  laid  claim  to  all  those  powers  which  were  not  ex- 
pressly taken  away  by  law.  Among  these  was  that  of  laying 
off  and  organizing  new  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  claimed  the  same  power  independent  of  the 
governor's  control. 

Governor  St  Clair  was  a  stanch  Federalist  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hamilton  school ;  but,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
state  Constitution,  the  majority  of  prominent  men  in  the  terri- 
tory had  warmly  espoused  the  Republican  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son, and,. under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
harmony  could  prevail  in  the  legislative  departments. 

It  is  but  a  tribute  of  merited  respect  to  Governor  St  Clair 
to  sum  up  his  general  character  in  a  few  words.  During  his 
long  term  of  service,  from  the  year  1788  to  1802,  from  the  fii^st 
organization  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  until  it  was  ready 
to  become  an  indepeiident  state,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  people  generally.  He  was  plain  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners ;  but,  placing  a  high  estimate  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  rarely  yielded  his  opinions  to  those 
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of  Other  men.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain  and  simple/  without 
ostentation  or  gaudy  equipage ;  in  his  deportment,  easy,  frank* 
and  accessible  to  persons  of  every  rank,  he  presented  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  austere,  haughty,  and  repulsive  bearing  of 
his  secretary.  Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent  As  Judge  Burnett 
justly  observes,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  native  talent,  **  of 
extensive  information,  and  great  uprightness  of  purpose.''*  Ac- 
customed from  early  life  to  mingle  in  circles  of  taste  and  re- 
finement, and  among  the  first  orders  of  society,  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  courtesy  to  which  his  station  entitled 
him.  He  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners  and  a  habitual  re- 
spect for  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  which  were  referred 
to  as  a  standard  of  genuine  urbanity,  known  to  but  few  of  his 
political  adversaries.! 

Among  the  legislative  acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
was  the  laying  oflf  and  organizing  of  seven  new  counties,  which 
had  been  attempted  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  but 
had  been  vetoed  by  Governor  St  Clair.  These  new  counties 
were  designated  Gallia,  Scioto,  Geauga,  Warren,  Green,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Butler.;]:  They  were,  as  yet,  sparsely  settled,  but 
were  gradually  increasing  their  population. 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  state  was  now  about  fifteen, 
many  of  them  large  and  thinly  settled,  with  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  uninhabited  country  in  difierent  parts  of  the  state  south 
and  east  of  the  Indian  line,  while  all  north  and  west  of  that  line, 
comprising  about  one  third  of  the  state,  was  uninhabited  by 
whites,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  last  remnant 
of  these,  the  Wyandots,  were  not  removed  from  their  **  Reserve" 
on  Sandusky  River  until  the  summer  of  1643.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  area  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  successive  treaties  previous  to  the  year  1820.§ 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution,  the  State  of  Ohio 

*  Bamett'a  Letters,  p.  79. 
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TerrUorial: 

I.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  ^orth- 
itfettem  Territory, 


5.  Etfaan  A.  Brown,  from  1818  to  19S&. 

6.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  irom  1822  to  1826. 

7.  Alien  Trimble,  from  1826  to  1830. 

8.  Doncan  M'Artbnr,  from  1830  to  1839. 

1.  Bdward  Tiflbi,  from  1803  to  1808.  9.  Eobert  Lacaa,  from  1832  to  1836. 

2.  Samael  Hantington,  from  1808  to  1810.   10.  Joseph  Vaooe,  from  1836  to  1840. 

3.  Retam  J.  Meigs,  from  1810  to  1814.        11.  Wilson  ShamiOD,  from  1840  to  1844. 

4.  Thomas  Worthington, from  181 4  to  181 8.   12.  Thomas  W.  Bartley,  from  184r to  1846. 
X  Ohio  Ga2ctteer,  p.  95,  edition  of  1841. 

§  See  chapter  zvi  of  tiiis  book,  note,  Indian  Treaties  in  "  Nortiiwesteni  Territory." 
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has  increased  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
internal  improvements  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. From  the  close  of  the  war  in  1816,  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  the  settlements 
have  advanced  to  its  extreme  limits ;  a  dense  population  has 
Extended  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  Well  as  over  all  the 
former  unoccupied  portions  of  the  older  counties.  Towns 
have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic,  in  every  part  of  the  state ; 
agriculture  and  trade  have  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded 
recesses ;  and  arts  and  manufactures,  have  multiplied  in  the 
same  ratio. 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  census  of  1810  gave  a  population  of 
more  than  230,000  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  about  185,000 
persons  in  the  previous  seven  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
over  26,000  persons.  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  time,  had  in- 
creased from  about  1000  to  more  than  2300  inhabitants.  Five 
years  afterward,  this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  Chilli- 
cothe  in  1815  had  augmented  its  population  from  about  500 
souls  in  1803,  to  more  than  1500;  and  in  1830  its  population 
was  2800  inhabitants.* 

[A.D.  1840.]  In  1840  the  aggregate  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
souls  :t  the  number  of  counties  bad  been  augmented  to  seventy- 
nine.  The  principal  towns  and  cities  had  increased  their  pop- 
ulation in  an  equal  ratio.  By  the  census  of  1840,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  presented  an  aggregate  of  46,800  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial 
cities  in  all  the  West.  Chillicothe  contained  4000  inhabitants, 
Zanesville  4000,  and  Steubenville  4000.:]:  Hundreds  of  smaller 
towns  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  had  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  ceased  in  1840 :  each  year  witnessed  a 
progressive  increase  of  population,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. During  the  year  1846  nearly  two  thousand  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  closed  in  1815,  had  been 
waged  with  great  energy  by  that  power  against  the  northern 
frontier  of  Ohio,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  few  sparse 
white  settlements  ;  but  the  advance  of  troops,  and  munitions  of 
war  for  defense  against  hostile  invasion,  opened  to  the  gov- 

•  Ohio  Gaxetteer  for  1841,  p.  109.  t  CeMtui  of  1840. 

t  Oluo  Gu«tte«r  for  1641,  p.  561-^7 ;  bJImo,  577. 
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cnuneat  and  the  people  the  unbounded  advantages  c^tbis  beau- 
tiful region,  for  the  extension  of  agriculture*  manufactures*  and 
coDunerce,  The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  from  Canada  V>  check 
the  advance  of  the  American  settlements  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River»  resulted  in  ultimate  advantage  to  the  country ;  ibr  this, 
more  than  all  other  causesi  subsequently  drew  population  upon 
the  lake  frontier. 

The  great  Ohio  Canal,  which  intersects  the  state  from  north 
tp  south,  was  commenced  in  1835,  and  completed  a  few  years 
afterward.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures  and  com* 
merce  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  has  raised 
the  state  in  wealth  and  population  to  a  rank  second  only  to 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  population  of  Ohio,  besides  the  natural  increase,  has 
been  derived  from  emigratipn.  The  first  settlements  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  were  formed 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  near  the  Atlantic. 
The  northeastern  portion,  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  northeast  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  other  New  England  States,  besides  numerous 
accessions  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  southern  portion,  between  the  Hockhocking 
and  Great  Miami  Rivers,  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
colonies  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  including  Columbiana 
county,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  a  large  population  was  derived 
from  colonies  of  Germans,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe. 

Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  continued  to 
send  annual  colonies  to  difierent  portions  of  Ohio ;  and  since 
the  year  1830,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  frugal^  in- 
dustrious emigrantsfrom  Germany  have  been  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  influx  of  foreign  immigrants,  es- 
pecially  those  fi^m  Germany,  after  the  year  1840,  continued 
to  increase  the  population  of  Ohio  and  the  whole  West.  Not 
a  town  or  village,  not  a  city  or  capital,  not  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  great  State  of  Ohio  in  1844,  which  did  not  present 
a  copious  admixture  of  Germans  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fluency  in  the  English  language. 
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^TBB  M18BI08IPPI  TBRBITORY^  FBOlf  ITB  FIRST   ORGANIZATION  TO 

TBB    COMMBNCBMENT    OF    TBB    GREEK    WAR. A.O.    1798    TO 

1813. 

Mrgwmtfid. — Original  Sztont  of  the  Mifiimppi  Tenitory.-^Pint  Qoreraor  aad  Toni* 
torUl  Jadges.— Authority  and  Jariadictkm  of  the  aame^-ArriiFal  of  tbe  United  Stalee 
Thx^B  under  General  Wilkinacn. — Fiartt  Grade  tA  Territorial  Government  (»rgan- . 
ized  in  1799.— Extent  of  Oie  White  Settlement!  and  Indian  Territory.— Adami  and 
Pickering  Conntiea  organised.  •«- Popnlatkni  in  1799.  —  Waafaington  Coonty  organ- 
iaed  on  the  Mobile  Biver. — Second  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  in  1800. — 
The  Federal  Army  in  the  MiBsiaaippi  Territory. — Indian  Treatiei  in  1801. — Treaty 
of  Port  Adanu.-^Treaty  of  Chickasi  Qhtfflk— Oovemor  Claiboroe  eaten  npon  his 
Datiea.-*The  Coontiea  of  Claiborne,  Jefferaon,  and  Wilkinson  organined  in  X80S. — 
Fint  Syatem  of  Juifprodence. — First  Newspapers  in  Mississippi. — ''Articles  of 
Agreement  and  Cession"  by  Georgia. — ^Extent  of  Georgia  Claim. — ^A^ndication  of 
Private  Claims  by  Commissioiienk— Land  OfBcqa-T-Sarveyor-general's  Office  organ* 
ixed.*^Enlargement  of  Territorial  Limits.— Indian  Nationa  indnded^Legislative 
Care  for  the  Encooragement  of  Edncation.— First  College  and  first  Academy  charter- 
ed.— ^The  Robber  Mason  killed. — Emigration  in  1803,  in  antldpatian  of  the  Oceap»> 
tion  of  Loaisiana.— Governor  Claiborne  Commiaiioner.^Cominis>ioners  and  Troops 
advance  toward  New  Orleans.— Protestant  B«ligion  introdaced  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory.— ^Washington  County  erected  into  a  Judicial  District.- Hany  Toolmin,  Judge. 
»-First  Delegate  to  Congress.— Robeft  Williams.  Govemor^-Fint  City  Chaltar  of 
Natchex.— Spanish  Exactiona  on  the  Mobile.— Fint  Natches  HospitaL— Border  Col- 
lisions.— Abduction  of  the  tempers. — Indian  Tkreaties  in  1805 :  with  the  Chickasfts ; 
^th  the  Cherokees;  Creeks;  Choctfts.  —  Fimt  "ChootA  Purchase." — Bxtent  of 
White  Settleaento  in  }806.^8panish  BncroaabBaenta  on  the  Sabine.- MiGtia  More- 
menta  in  Mississippi.— Burr's  Conspiracy  in  tlie  West — Burr  prepares  to  descend 
the  Mississippi.— President's  Proclamation. — General  Wilkinson  jmitects  New  Or- 
leam.-i'Defettaive  Measures  of  Governor  Mead  hi  Aa  Misriasippi  Territory^—BQir 
Appears  befinre  the  Superior  Court—- Patriotic  Citixena  of  Wilkinson  County.— ^Abor- 
tive Attempt  to  arraign  Burr. — He  escapes  from  Custody. — Is  arrested  near  Foct 
Stoddait— Sent  to  Bidmiond,  Virginia.— Emigration  to  MlisisBippi  induced  by  Barr'a 
PUns.F-AgricQltnre  In  the  Territory  in  ;8a7.-42otton  tlie  SupU  Pioduct— Cotton 
Receipts  negotiable  by  Law.— First  Digest  of  Territorial  Laws. — ^Fiist  Road  across 
to  TomUgby. — Lands  on  the  Upper  Tombigby. — Condition  of  the  Tombigby  Settle- 
nants.— Patriotism  of  the  Inhabitants^-Oo^anor  WflHians..— Fint  White  Settler 
Qients  in  "  Madison  County."— First  Bank  |n  the  Territory  in  1809.-*Population  in 
1810.— Revolution  in  District  of  Baton  Rouge.— First  Brigade  of  Militia  in  1812.— 
Tennessee  Volunteers  under  G^eral  Jackson. — General  Wilkinson  aoonpiBB  F«t 
Charlotte.— Mobile  Diatriot  annexed  to  ti>«  Miaaisiippi  Territory. 

[A.D.  1798.]  Original  Limits. — ^The  territory  heretofore 
surrendered  by  the  Spanish  authoritiesy  and  lying  north  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  act  of  C<»igre88»  approved  April  7thy  1798| 
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entitled  "  an  act  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  limits  with  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  govern* 
ment  in  the  Mississippi  Territory."*         ' 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  new  organization,  or  the  orig' 
inal  Mississippi  Territory,  embraced  that  portion  of  country  be- 
tween the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation  and  a  line  drawn  due 
east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  its  western  limit,  and  the  Chatta- 
hoochy its  eastern.  The  organization  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  was  in  no  wise  to  impair  the  rights 
of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open  for  fiiture  negotia- 
tion between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th  provided  *♦  that  from 
and  after  the  establishment  of  said  government,  the  aforesaid 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  and  by  the  afore- 
said ordinance  of  July  13th,  1787,  in  as  full  and  complete  a 
manner  as  the  same  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  by  the  said  last- 
mentioned  territory.'^t 

Organization  of  Territorial  Government — Agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  President  Adams  appointed  Winthrop 
Sargent,  former  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  as 
governor,  and  John  Steele,  secretary  of  the  new  government ; 
Thomas  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  and  Daniel  Tilton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  were  appointed  territorial  judges  of  the  Superior 
Court.  Other  subordinate  officers  under  theirs/  grade  of  ter- 
ritorial government  were  subject  to  the  governor's  appointment. 

Th6  governor  and  judges,  with  their  friends,  arrived  at 
Natchez  in  August  following,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
emigrant  families  from  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
governor  shortly  afterward,  with  the  advice  of  the  judges,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  provision  for  the  regular  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  territory ;  magistrates 
and  inferior  civil  and  militia  officers  were  appointed  for  the  re- 
spective settlements  within  the  Natchez  District. 

*  See  Tonlxnin'g  Digest  of  the  Statates,  dec.,  of  the  MiMUsippi  Territory,  p.  467-477, 
editbn  of  1807,  where  the  ordmance  may  be  leen  at  length.  TUa  was'the  first  regvlar 
digest  of  the  laws  of  the  Mississippi  Teiritosy,  compiled  by  Jadge  Harry  Toolmin.  cf 
Washington  coonty,  and  poblished  in  1807.    Timothy  Terrell,  territorial  printer. 

t  See  Poindexter's  Code.  Also,  Toolmin's  Code,  p.  45(M59.  Also,  Walker's  He- 
ports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  p.  56,  57. 
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The  powers  of  the  governor,  with  his  legal  advisers,  were 
extensive  and  multifarious.  He  was  empowered  to  exercise 
supreme  executive  jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
his  government;  he  appointed  and  commissioned  all  magis- 
trates^  inferior  judges,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  and  all  militia 
officers  below  the  rank  of  general ;  he  could  lay  off  counties, 
subdivide  or  create  new  ones,  adopt  and  ordain  lain^s  for  the 
territory  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  who,  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  were  empowered  to  execute  and  enforce  the  same  in 
their  respective  districts. 

On  the  26th  of  August^  Greneral  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  arrived  at  Natchez  with  the  United  States 
troops.  They  were  quartered  in  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  and  near  the  Half-way  Hill,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Second  Creek,  until  the  following  year,  when  a  military 
post  was  erected  at  the  first  highland,  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
a  few  miles  above  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation.  This  post, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1807,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau  near 
the  river,  and  was  called  "  Fort  Adams,**  in  honor  of  John  Adams, 
the  second  president  of  the  United  States.* 

[A.D.  1799.]  In  April  following.  Governor  Sargent  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment by  laying  off  counties,  and  organizing  county  courts  hav- 
ing subordinate  jurisdictiop.t  By  his  proclamation,  dated 
April  2d,  the  Natchez  District  was  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Pickering,  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  dividing 
line  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  boundary  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson ;  Adams  being  on  the  south,  and  Picker- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  line.;]: 

The  principal,  white  population  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 

•  Maxtiii's  Loaitians,  toI.  iL,  p.  398. 

t  The  County  Court  wu  a  Court  of  Common  Pleai  liolding  qaftrterly  leiiiooi.  The 
fint  Court  of  Common  Fleaa  m  Adams  county  oouristed  of  three  associate  Justices,  of 
whom  Daniel  Clark,  Sen.,  was  presiding  jiistice  until  1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bem«rd  Lintot.  In  1801,  John  Ellis  succeeded  as  presiding  justice ;  after  him  WiA* 
itm  Kenoer.  In  1610,  the  County  Court  consisted  of  five  associate  justices,  and  tha 
presiding  justice  of  the  quorum  was,  ex  officio,  judge  of  probate.  The  County  Court 
bad  jurisdiction  in  aU  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  litigation  did  not  exceed  one 
Choosand  dollars ;  also^  in  all  criminal  cases  wherein  slaves  were  the  offenders ;  also^ 
in  aU  matters  ef  county  police.  Alexander  Covington  succeeded  as  presiding  justice 
of  the  quorum  in  1810.— See  Circuit  Court  Eecords  of  Adams  county. 

X  Toolnoin's  Digest,  p.  3,  4. 
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ritory  at  thid  early  period  was  that  of  the  •*  Natchez  District," 
comprising  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  including  slaves. 
These  were  distributed  in  several  large  settlements  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  Cole's  Creek,  St.  Catharine,  Sec- 
cmd  Creek,  Homochitto  and  Bufialo  Creeks,  and  chiefly  withm 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Besides  these,  a 
few  inhabitants  were  distributed  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and 
liear  the  Big  Black.  Another  isolated  settlement  of  &boat 
eight  hundred  inhabitants  existed  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  aggregate  white  population  in  all  these  settle- 
ments, after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed five  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  slaves  and  Indians. 

Many  of  these  were  Anglo-Americans,  remnants  of  the  for- 
mer British  colonies  of  West  Florida,  and  a  few  Were  individ* 
uals  of  Spanish  and  French  descent.  Some  had  emigrated 
from  the  United  States  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
€mor  previous  to  1702.  Others  from  the  Western  States,  and 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  had  arrived  subsequently  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  recognised  the  country  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  region  extending  north  and  east  of  the  Natchez 
District  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  to  the  settlements  cm 
Cumberland  River  of  Tennessee,  and  to  those  on  the  Oconee,  ia 
Georgia,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  except  the  small  district  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mo- 
bile Rivers,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  former  governments  of  France  and  England.  The  Natchez 
District  extended  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River 
for  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  extending  direct  from  the  sources  of  the  Tickfa w,  in  a 
direction  west  of  north  to  the  Yazoo  River,  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  No  portion  of  this  district  extended  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  direct  from  the  river. 

Such  was  the  country  which  was  then  placed  under  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government  The  only  route  of  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee; 
or  by  the  lonely  route  of  a  solitary  Indian  trace,  leading  for  five 
hundred  miles,  either  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  or  those 
of  the  Oconee,  in  Georgia. 
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[A.D.  1800.]  The  counties  of  Adams  and  Pickering  com'> 
prised  the  whole  Natchez  District  until  the  4th  of  June,  1800y 
when  the  governor  again  issued  his  prodamatiout  counter- 
signed by  John  Steele,  secretary,  laying  off  the  **  County  of 
Washington"  on  the  Tombigby  River.  The  limits  of  this 
county  were  the  territorial  boundaries  on  the  north  and  souths 
the  Pearl  River  on  the  west,  and  the  Chattahoochy  on  the  east  $* 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory  comprised  only  three  large  caun<» 
ties  until  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  population,  knd 
also  eok  account  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  re« 
monstrances  agaixist  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Gk>vemor  Sar» 
gent  and  his  council.  Congress,  by  special  favor,  passed  an  aot 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  second  grade  of  territorial 
government  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory would  authorize  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  July  18th,  1787>  Thus,  the  setsond  grade  of  representative 
government  commenced  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  before 
the  free  white  males  had  increased  to  five  thousand  in  number. 

A  House  of  Representatives,  or  Legislative  Assembly)  was 
duly  elected,  and  members  of  the  ^Councir  having  been  ap^ 
pc»nted,  the 'General  Assembly  was  organized  for  business  in 
December  following.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of 
lour  representatives  from  Adams,  four  from  Pickering,  and  one 
irom  the  Tombigby  settlements,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  rep* 
resentative  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males ;  and  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  of  five  members.  The  first  Gen* 
era]  Assembly  thus  organized  convened  at  Natchez  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  which  was  fixed  as  the  time  for 
each  annual  meeting  theveafter.  All  bills  enacted  by  the  two 
houses  received  the  force  of  law  only  after  the  approbation 
and  signature  of  the  governor,  who  held  an  unqualified  veto  upon 

*  n«  «^1e  of  thii  pfodukiAtfoii  wm  ih  thii  fatt^  vix. ^  ^'RnnT  ail xmrn,"  ftc.  '^tb. 
Virtae  of  tfad  aatberifiy  vested  in  me  by  die  ecnrereisB  aatliori^  of  the  ttaited  fitttel, 
end  far  the  purpose  of  extending  the  admimntration  of  equal  joatice  to  the  iohabitanta 
\ipon  the  Tombigby  and  other  etateiH  aettlementa,  t  hftve.  tboagbt  proper,  therefore,  to 
eraot  A  Aew  toonty ;  tad  by  theae  lettem  made  patent,  do  ordun  and  order  that  aA 
and  eingnlar  the  landi  lying  and  being  within  the  loUowiog  limita,  to^wit,"  Jbc.,  "shall 
tonatitate  the  lame ;  to  be  named,  and  to  be  hereafter  called,  the  '  Ctmniy  cf  IVashinf^' 
9oH  f  anA  onto  the  laid  coimty  of  Waahington  ia  hereby  grunted  all  a&d  aingulaT  the 
jnriadietiona,  ligfata,  Ubertiea,  priTilegea,  and  imanmities  td  a  ooonty  belonging  and  ap- 
pertaining, and  which  any  otlier  ooonty  that  ia  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  or  laid  of 
ahaU  or  oagfat  to  e^joy,  conformably  to  the  lawa  iad  ordinances  of  the  United  States  aad 
of  this  territoiy/'^See  Toolmia's  Digest  p.  vr. 
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all  tbeir  acts,  when,  in  bis  opinion,  they  were  impolitic  or  un- 
constitutional. . 

The  Superior  Court  was  required  by  law  to  hold  two  terms 
annually.* 

[A.D.  1801.]  Indian  Treaties. — ^While  the  headquarters  of 
General  Wilkinson  were  at  Natchez  and  Fort  Adams,  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  south 
of  Tennessee.  Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  service,  de- 
tachments of  troops  were  stationed  at  different  points  on  the 
line  of  demarkation  from  Fort  Adams  eastward  to  Pearl  River, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  neutrality  along  the  border 
settlements.  A  detachment  was  -also  stationed  at  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  near  the  line,  on  Mobile  River,  and  another  at  Fort  Flor- 
ida, a  few  miles  abovcf 

The  object  of  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  was  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations,  confirmed  by  treaty  stipu- 
latiqns,  and  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  mail-routes  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Tennessee  and 
Greorgia,  to  those  on  the  Mobile  and  in  the  Natchez  District, 
in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  remote  places,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasft  nation  at  the 
Chickasa  Bluff,  on  the  Mississippi.  By  this  treaty,  the  Chick- 
asas  conceded  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  opening  a 
wagon-road  from  Miro  District,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  American 
settlements  in  the  Natchez  District,  and  that*  this  road  should 
be  at  all  times  free  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River  to 
those  near  Natchez ;  also,  for  the  transportation  of  the  United 
States  mail  between  the  same  points,  free  from  molestation. 

This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  miles  below 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  at  "Colbert's  Ferry,''  and  thence  led  through 
the  Chickasa  nation  to  the  *^  Grindstone  Ford,"  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre.  The  Indians  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  pertaining  to  all  ferries  on  the  route,  and  the  es- 
tablishing of  public  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers. 

The  next  treaty  was  with  the  Chocta  nation,  concluded  on 
the  17th  of  December,  at  Fort  Adams.     In  this  treaty,  besides 

^  The  BaperiorOoait  in  1809  oonciated  of  three  jndgei,  vis. :  Daniel  Tilton,  Peter  B. 
Brain,  and  Beth  Lewifl^  In  1803  David  Kerr  anoceeded  Sedi  Lewia.  In  1804  Thomaa 
Bodney  waa  reappointed;  the  jndg^ea  in  1810  were  Thomaa  Bodncyi  Waher  Xeake^ 
and  O.  Fits.  t  Max^'a  Looiaiana.  toI.  ii,  p.  17»,  180. 
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Other  stipulations^  the  Choct&s  consent  to  the  exploration  and 
opening  of  a  convenient  Wagon-road  through  their  country, 
from  the  vicinity  of  •*  Fort  Adams"  to  the  Chickasa  boundary 
near  the  Yazoo  River.  The  old  British  boundary,  extending 
from  the  Tickfaw  northwest  to  the  Yazoo,  was  confirmed  and 
marked  anew  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  set- 
tlements and  the  Indian  territory.*  This  road,  communicating 
with  the  Chickasft  trace,  opened  the  first  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Cumberland,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  Jefierson,  having  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  early  in  his  administration  ap- 
pointed William  C.  C.  Claibome,t  of  East  Tennessee,  govern- 
or of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  Cato  West  secretary.  Grov* 
emor  Sargent  retired  from  office,  and  was  not  again  called  into 
public  service  during  his  subsequent  life. 

A  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  territorial  author- 
ities, when  those  who  adhered  to  the  late  administration  were 
superseded  by  those  attached  to  the  Republican  party,  which 
had  become  predominant. 

Since  the  first  organization  of  the  American  government  in 
the  territory,  the  population  had  been  greatly  increased  by  em- 
igration. The  census  of  1800  gave  the  aggregate  of  the  white 
inhabitants  at  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persona, 
exclusive  of  about  two  thousand  slaved.  In  January,  1802,  the 
entire  population  was  probably  not  less  than  twelve  thousand 
souls. 

Governor  Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  oflice 
with  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion.  Although  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  and  an  undoubted  patriot,  yet,  possessing  all  the 
graces  of  a  polished  courtier,  he  delighted  more  in  the  pomp 
and  display  of  military  parade  than  was  congenial  with  the 
plain,  unaffected  simplicity  of  many  of  his  associates. 

*  Marthi'i  Loakittia,  toL  ii.»  p.  179-180. 

f  WiUiam  Chsrlei  Cole  Clubome  waa  a  native  of  Virginia,  fiom  an  anpient  fiunfly. 
Jn  1793,  wlien  qaite  a  yoath,  he  removed  to  Sallivan  oonnty,  Eaat  Tennesaee,  where  he 
waa  rabseqaently  elected  a  delegate  Co  form  the  itate  Constitation,  where  he  began 
haa  poblic  career.  After  the  adoption  of  the  state  Canatitotion  he  waa  appointed  Jadga 
of  the  fiopreme  Coart  of  Law  and  Bqoity  by  Governor  Sevier.  Aboat  two  yeara 
afterward  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  Congresa  fiv>m  Tenneuee,  in  the  3Sth  year  of 
hia  age.  To  thii  poat  of  honor  and  troat  he  waa  re-elected  for  a  second  term.  Fma 
tbim  station  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  aerve  as  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  in  180l.-~fiee  "  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  Sonth/'  ftc,  by  Nathaniel  H.  Clai- 
bomei  p.  91-102. 
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[A.D.  1802.]  Early  in  the  year  1802  the  territory  wai 
erected  into  five  counties  by  the  division  of  both  Adams  and 
'Pickering.  On  the  11th  of  January  an  act  of  the  General  Aa^ 
sembly  changed  the  name  of  PidLering  county  to  that  of  **  Je& 
ferson,"  in  honor  of  the  newly-elected  president.  On  the  27th 
of  January,  another  act  divided  the  county  of  Jefferson,  by  a 
line  varying  but  little  from  the  present  one  between  Jefferson 
and  Claiborne  counties,  and  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
Western  bank  of  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory  oa 
the  north  of  this  line  was  called  '^  Claibortie  county,^  in  honor 
of  the  new  governor.*  The  seat  of  justice  was  located  per- 
manently, on  the  5th  of  March,  at  ^Gibson's  Landing,**  on  the 
eouth  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

On  the  30th  of  Jimuary  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
divided  the  county  of  Adams  by  the  Homochitto  River,  from 
its  mouth  up  to  ^  Richard's  Ferry »''  and  thence  eastward  by  aa 
imaginary  line  to  Pearl  River.  That  .portion  of  the  territory 
south  of  this  line  was  called  ^  Wilkinson  county,**  in  honor  of 
Creneral  James  Wilkinson,  comiliander>tn-chief  of  the  Federal 
army.f 

The  first  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  territory  were  adopted  during  the  see* 
sion  of  1801  and  1802.  An  act  of  the  same  8ession«  passed 
February  1st,  removed  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
to  the  town  of  Washington.  This  session  had  orgamzed  with 
Joshua  Baker  speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assefnbly,  and  John 
Ellis  president  of  the  Council.  Each  of  these  received  as  salary 
five  dollars  per  diem  during  the  session,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  four  dollars  per  diem. 

The  first  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  was 
published  in  the  spring  of  1802,  by  Colonel  Andrew  Marschalk» 
formerly  a  lieutenant  in  General  Wayne's  army.  Having  de- 
scended the  river  with  General  Wilkinson*  he  continued  in  the 
service  until  1802,  when  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
**  Natchez  Gazette.**  This  paper,  under  different  forms  and 
names,  such  as  the  ''  Mississippi  Herald  and  Natchez  Gazette,** 
the  "  Washington  Republican,"  and  ^Mississippi  State  Gazette,** 
was  published  by  this  father  of  the  press  in  Mississippi  for 
nearly  forty  years  afterward. 

The  second  weekly  paper  in  the  territory  was  the  **  Mis- 

*  See  ToQlmia'a  DigoBt,  p.  5,  t  Idem. 
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sissippi  Messenger,'*  published  by  Samuel  and  Timothy  Terrell, 
and  which  was  continued  under  Dr.  John  Shaw  and  others  until 
the  year  1810. 

Compromise  with  Georgia. — Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Compromise  Act,  the  commissioners  of  Georgia  and  those 
of  thei  United  States  had  entered  into  **  Articles  of  Agreement 
and  Cession,"  which  were  signed  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ments respectively  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1802.*  The  stip- 
ulations in  these  articles  provided  that  for  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  claim  to  lands  south 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  United  States  should  pay  to 
Georgia  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  lands  lying  in  said  ceded  terri- 
tory; and  also  to  recognize  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  all  grants 
of  land  regularly  made  and  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
England,  Spain,  or  Georgia  previous  to  the  2Tth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1795. 

The  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory  south  of  Tennessee, 
ami  north  of  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochy  River,  was  now  vested  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, excepting  only  the  right  of  occupancy  reserved  to  the 
•  native  tribes  then  in  possession. 

[A.D.  1808.]  Emigration  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  begun 
to  augment  the  population  in  all  the  old  settlements  of  the  five 
organized  counties,  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  were 
ready  to  invest  their  capital  in  valuable  land.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  was 
claimed  and  occupied  by  virtue  of  grants  or  titles  derived 
through  the  authorities  of  England,  Spain,  and  Georgia,  and 
required  adjudication  before  confirmation  by  the  United  States ; 
and  Congress  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
through  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant act  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was  approved 
March  3d,  1803,  and  was  entitled  **  An  act  regulating  grants 
of  land,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.*' 

*  A  oapj  of  the  "  Aitidei  of  Agreement  And  CoMion"  mty  be  aeen  in  Toalmin'tf 
Digest,  p.  469-467 ;  niao,  in  Poindexter's  Code,  p.  50i»^05.  Thia  compact  waa  ai^ed 
OD  the  part  of  the  United  Statea  by  Jamea  Madiaon,  Albert  Galletin,  and  Levi  Liocolo; 
and  on  the  part  of  Georgia  by  Jamea  Jackaon,  Abraham  Baldwin,  and  John  Milledge, 
iHmiiiiaeionwt. 
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This  act  provided  for  a  surveyor-general's  department^  cmi- 
nected  with  two  district  land-offices,  for  the  record  and  sale  of 
all  lands  duly  surveyed.  One  of  these  was  established  at  Fort 
Stoddartt  for  the  ''  district  east  of  Pearl  River/'  and  the  other 
at  Washington,  Adams  county,  for  the  'Vdistrict  west  of  Pearl 
River."  To  each  of  these  offices  was  attached  a  **  board  of 
commissioners,"  to  receive  and  adjudicate  private  claims.* 

The  land-office  west  of  Pearl  River  was  organized  on  the 
9th  day  of  July,  with  Edward  Turner  as  register,  and  Thomas 
Rodney  and  Robert  Williams  as  commissioners  of  claims. 
This  board  convened  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1808,  and  continued  open  for  the  reception  of 
claims  until  the  3d  of  July,  1807,  when  it  was  adjourned  sine 
diCf  after  having  received  for  record  two  thousand  and  ninety 
claims.  Some  of  these  claims  were  subsequently  contested  in 
the  high  cpurts  of  the  United  States.! 

*  The/rtf  ■ection  of  the  ict  of  Maieh  3d,  1603,  pnmdai  that  ■!!  penooi,  heads  of 
liuniUefl,  ictaally  reridinff  in  the  tenritoiy,  and  having  daima,  by  grant*  or  onlen  of  ■a^ 
▼ey,  fitm  the  Bngliah,  Spaniah,  or  Georgia  goremment,  tor  laoda,  to  which  the  Indin 
title  had  been  extingoiahed  prior  to  October  97th,  1795,  ■hall  be  confirmed  in  their  titlaa. 
The  teeand  aection  providea  that  ereiy  penoo,  twenty-one  yean  of  age,  who  actnaBjr 
inhabited  and  coltiTated  any  land  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1797,  the  day  on  which  tlia 
Spaoiah  troq;>i  finally  eiracoated  the  territory,  and  not  claimed  onder  the  firat  aectioo, 
or  by  any  Britiah  or  Georgia  grant,  ahall  have  aaid  land  granted  to  him  or  her,  to  aay  * 
amonnt  not  ezcee^ng  aiz  (jondred  and  fiirty  acrea.  The  Ikird  aection  providea  tiiat 
•▼ety  SQch  penon,  over  twenty-one  yeara,  who  at  the  paaaage  of  the  act  inhabited  and 
cultivated  any  land,  not  ■ecnred  aa  above,  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  pre-emption  ri^  to 
tiieir  laid  landa.  The  time  aUowed  fiv  the  preaentation  of  claima  waa  limited  to  the 
Slat  of  March,  1804,  bat  waa  aabaeqaently  extended  by  Congreaa. 

t  The  claim  of  Georgia  to  the  Western  Territory,  aa  far  aa  the  Miaaiaaippi  and  nnlh 
of  latitude  31°,  haa  been  deemed  by  the  Sopreme  Coolt  of  the  United  Btatea  to  have 
been  valid;  and  that  Spain  ezeiciaed  an  onlawfol  joriadiction  over  the  aame,  while 
Georgia  waa  the  rightfal  proprietor  of  the  domain. — See  18  WheaUm,  523-^0. 

It  waa  further  decreed,  that  the  granti  of  Spain  to  portiona  of  the  aoU  "have.inliieB* 
felvea,  no  intrinaic  validity,  becaoae  at  the  very  time  Geoigia  poaaeaaed  the  tight  of 
aoH  and  aovereignty."  Spain  had  the  actoal  occapancy;  but  "that  oocapancy  vraa 
WTongfal,"  and  waa  never  acqnieaced  in  by  Georgia  qr  by  the  United  Statea.  From 
tile  treaty  of  1783  until  October  S7tfa,  1795,  Georgia  paaaed  many  lawa  claiming  the 
right  of  soil  and  Joriadiction  over  the  ooontry ;  and  the  United  Statea,  daring  the  aaaM 
time,  by  many  olBcial  acta,  aoatained  the  claim  of  Georgia  both  here  and  at  the  coot 
of  Spain,  until  finally,  on  the  27tb  of  October,  1795,  Spain,  by  treaty  with  the  United  States 
aeknowledfed  their  right  "to  aaid  tomtoiy,"  not  at  a  ee$Honr  by  Spain,  bat  aa  a^vir 
9siMiing  right.  On  tbia  point  the  Sopreme  Coazt  of  the  Union  &ua  ooncladea  the  rea» 
oning,  viz. :  **  It  fbllowa  that  Spaniah  grants  made  after  the  treaty  of  1783  can  have  na 
intrinaic  validity,  and  the  holders  moat  depend  for  their  tidea  upon  die  lawa  oi  the  Unit* 
ed  States."— 19  H^UoAtm,  535.  •  *  •  •  '•  Georgia,  by  the  oeasion  of  1809  to  the  United 
States,  atipolated  for  the  nnnfinnatifln  of  certain  Spaniah,  British^  and  Georgia  titlaa^ 
bat  never  sanctioned  the  intradaction  of  the  Spaniah  laws."  •••••*  Kow,  doriagthe 
Spanish  occapancy,  Georgia  bad  extended  her  laws  over  this  ooontry ;  not  over  de- 
tached pOTtions  of  it,  but  over  the  whole  territory ;  and  her  legislation  was  general  and 
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The  office  for  the  district  east  of  Pearl  River  was  establish- 
ed at  Fort  Stoddart,  with  Joseph  Chambers  as  register,  and 
Bphraim  Kirby  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  as  commissioners. 
This  board  convened  for  business  first  on  the  2d  of  February^ 
1604,  and  continued  open  for  the  presentation  of  claims  until 
September  21st,  1805,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die,  after  receiv- 
ing for  record  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  claims. 

The  surveyor-general's  office  was  established  at  Washing- 
ton, and  Isaac  Briggs  was  first  surveyor-general.  He  soon 
afterward  commenced  the  public  surveys  in  the  territory. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  territory  ceded  by  Greorgia,  lying 
north  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  was, 
by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  supplemefUary  to  the  *'act  regu- 
lating the  grants  of  land  south  of  Tennessee,"  approved  March 
27th,  1804,  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction.    The 

exdmiye.  The  power  to  regulate  the  trazufer  of  all  the  landi  within  the  territory 
wai  veited  in  Qeorgia ;  and,  ill  the  laagoage  of  the  Sapreme  Coart  of  the  Unioa, '  The 
existence  of  this  power  mcut  negative  the  exiatenoe  of  any  right  which  paay  cooflict  or 
eontrol  it.' " 

■'  The  commencement  of  the  occapation  of  diia  ooontry  hy  the  Spanish  fbrces  was  as 
oar  ally  during  the  war  of  the  Bevdntion.  Soiely  this  could  give  to  Spain  no  right  of 
sorereigsty  over  the  territory  of  her  ally ;  nor  ooald  the  sabsequent  occupancy  by  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  a  psrt  of  Fbrida,  introduce  here  the 
laws  of  Spain."  "When  there  is  a  wrutigful  and  a  rightful  sovereign,  both  legislating 
at  the  same  time  over  the  same  territnyi  the  laws  of  the  latter  must  prevail."  "  Nei- 
ther Oeorigia  nor  the  United  States  ever  acquiesced  in  this  wrongful  Spanish  occu- 
pancy." The  legislation  asserting  the  tide  of  (Georgia  to  this  territory  is  chiefly  com- 
>  prised  in- the  following  acts : 

1 .  Statute  of  Georgia,  February  17, 1783,  extending  her  laws  and  jurisdiction  over  it 

2.  Sutute  of  Georgia,  February  7,  1785,  creating  a  county  of  "  Bourbon,"  and  die 
land  laws  of  the  state. 

3.  Statute  of  South  Carolina,  1787,  relinquishing  to  Georgia  all  her  daioL 

4.  Act  of  Greorgia  Legislature,  selling  a  portion  of  the  lands ;  sustained  by  the  8a 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. — 6  Crajuik,  87. 

5.  Act  of  Georgia  Legislatorob  Feteuary  13,  1796,  relative  to  this  territory. 

6.  BesolotioDS  of  Congress,  October  20, 1787,  consenting  to  South  Carolina's  relin- 
quishment 

7.  Report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  recognizing  Georgia  daim. 

8.  Report  of  cnrrnnissioners  to  Spain  in  1793,  asserting  same. 

9.  Mr.  Pinckney's  report  to  Spanish  court,  August,  1795,  asserting  same. 

10.  Spanish  treaty,  1795,  October  27,  recognizing  boundary  of  1783. 

11.  Spanish  evacuation  of  Ae  Natohes  District,  March  30tb,  1798. 

1ft.  Recognition  of  the  daim  by  United  States  in  set  of  April  7tfa,  1798,  organizing 
government  for  &e  Mississippi  Territory,  saving  "die  right  of  the  State  of  Georgia." — 
N.B.  The  Spanish  posts  on  the  Mobile  were  evacuated  finally  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1799. 

13.  Recognition  by  Congress,  May  10, 1801. 

14.  Cession  to  United  States,  by  compact,  April  94, 1809.— See  WdOser'i  XepOrit  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Mieiiasipjpit  p.  59,  53»  fte. 
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boundaries  >  of  the  Mississippi  Territoryt  consequently^  were 
the  thirty-first  degree^  on  the  south,  and  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
on  the  north,  extending  firom  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
western  limits  of  CSeorgia,  and  comprised  the  whole  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi^  ex- 
cepting the  small  Florida  District  between  the  Pearl  and  Per- 
dido  Rivers.  Four  fifths  of  this  extensive  territory  were  ia  the 
possession  of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies^  the 
ChoctaSy  the  Chickas&s,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  souls,  and 
at  least  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  only  portions  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  was  a 
narrow  strip  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  land  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
a  small  district  on  the  Tombigby. 

Education.'^The  subject  of  education  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  recent  emigrants  to  the  territory,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  government,  were  men  of 
education,  enterprise,  and  talent,  who  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  '^  encouragement  of 
learning,**  and  "  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge."  To 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  a  literary 
society  was  organized,  which  received  its  incorporation  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1803,  under  the  name  of**  the  Mississippi  So- 
ciety for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge/* The  society  originally  comprised  eighteen  members, 
including  the  governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  several  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  college  in  the  territory  was 
chartered,  under  the  control  of  tw^ity-five  trustees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Mississippi  Society.  The  new  college, 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  called  **  Jef- 
ferson College.**  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  receive  for  its 
support  the  proceeds  of  a  "  lottery,**  and  **  to  collect  donations 
firom  citizens  of  the  territory  and  elsewhere.**  The  charter 
required  a  book  to  be  kept,  in  which  should  be  inscribed  the 
*'  names  of  the  donors,  with  their  donations  annexed,**  which 
book  "  should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the^  college,  in 
order  that  posterity  might  know  who  were  the  benefactors  of 
the  institution.**    The  first  of  these  were  John  and  James  Foster^ 
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and  Randall  Gibson,  who  m^e  the  **  donation  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  including  a  spring,  comnu>nly  called  *  EUicott's  Spring/ 
and  *  situated  in  the  vicinage  of  the  town  of  Washitigton.'  ^ 
On  the  11th  of  November  following,  this  tract  of  land  by  law 
was  declared  to  be  ^  the  permanent  site  of  Jefferson  College." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  ccJlege 
in  the '  State  of  Mississippi.  But  its  subsequent  history  has 
been  disastrous  and  mortifying.  Although  liberally  endowed 
by  Congress,  soon  after  its  first  charter,  with  the  use  of  the  ter« 
ritorial  escheats  for  t^n  years,  with  liberal  and  gratuitous  loans 
by  the  state  in  1817  and  1890,  and  with  a  most  bountiful  relief 
or  second  eiidowment  by  Congress  in  1833,  it  has  failed  to  ac* 
complish  the  object  of  its  creation.  After  having  realized  am* 
pie  funds  in  18^  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
Union  for  its  wealth  in  1838,  yet,  without  concert  of  action  in 
its  numerous  trustees,  for  the  wise  appropriation  of  its  ample 
resources,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  its  first  endowment, 
after  many  abortive  attempts  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learn-* 
ing,  after  a  few  partial  successes  and  repeated  &ilures,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  history  only  the  emaciated  skeleton  of  a 
college,  bereft^  of  its  power  to  benefit  posterity,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature. 

Other  institutions,  chartered  by  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ment for  the  advancement  of  leamiog,  unlike  Jefferson  College, 
being  destitute  of  any  liberal  endowment,  either  by  public  or 
private  munificence,  struggled  through  a  short  period  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  when  they 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  was  the  ^  Franklin  Society,"  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  in  the  town  of 
Greenville  or  its  vtoimty,  in  the  county  of  Jefierson." 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason. 
This  fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  of  the  routes  from 
New  Orleans  and  Natchez  through  the  Indian  nations.  After 
the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  of 
traders,  supercargoes,  and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  voyage  was  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions ;  and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  were  packed  on  nrales 
and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.    Nor  was 
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it  a  matter  of  surprise,  in  a  dreary  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a  route.  It  was  in  the>year  1802,  when  all 
travel  and  intercourse  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  necessarily  Jby  way  of  this  solitary  trace,  or  by 
the  slow'ascending  barge  and  keel,  that  Mason  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

''  Long  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lowei 
Ohio,  during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
pressed  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he 
deserted  the  '  Cave  in  the  Rock,'  on  the  Ohio,  and  began  to  in- 
fest the  great  Natchez  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  and  a  few  other 
desperate  miscreants ;  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band 
was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the. Tennessee  River.  The  out- 
rages of  Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sanguinary.  One 
day  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  against 
the  life  and  fortune  of  the  trader ;  and  before  pursuit  was  or- 
ganized, the  hunter,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the 
solitary  vulture,  learned  the  story  of  another  robbery  and  mur- 
der on  the  remote  shores  of  the  MississippL  Their  depreda- 
tions became  at  last  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  pos- 
sessed by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring  vigilance  and 
activity,  that  for  a  time  he  baffled  every  effort  for  his  capture. 

''  Treachery  at  last,  however,  effected  what  stratagem,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A  citizen  of 
great  respectability,  passing  with  his  sons  through  the  wilder- 
ness, was  plundered  by  the  bandits.  Their  lives  were,  how- 
ever, spared,  and  they  returned  to  the  settlement.  Public  feel- 
ing was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territory  found 
it  necessary  to  act.  Governor  Claiborne  accordingly  ofiered 
a  liberal  reward  for  the  robber  Mason,  dead  or  alive !  The 
proclamation  was  widely  distributed,  and  a  copy  of  it  reached 
Mason  himself,  who  indulged  in  much  merriment  on  the  occa- 
sion. Two  of  his  band,  however,  tempted  by  the  large  reward, 
concerted  a  plan  by  which  they  might  obtain  it  An  opportu- 
nity soon  occurred ;  and  while  Mason,  in  company  with  the 
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two  conspirators,  was  counting  out  some  ill-gotten  plunder,  a 
tomahawk  was  buried  in  his  brain.  His  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  and  borne  in  triumph'  to  Washington,  then  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government 

''  The  head  of  Mason  was  recognized  by  many,  and  identified 
by  all  who  read  the  proclamation,  as  the  head  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  given  of  certain  scars  and  pecu- 
liar marks.  Some  delay,  however,  occurred  in  paying  over 
the  reward,  owing  to  the  slender  state  of  the  tr^lisury.  Mean- 
time, a  great  assemblage  from  all  the  adjacent  country  had 
taken  place,  to  view  the  grim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber 
chief.  They  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  to  see  and 
converse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  had  delivered  the 
country  from  so  great  a  scourge.  Among  those  spectators 
were  the  two  young  men,  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors, 
recognized  them  as  companioDs  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of 
their  father. 

**  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  rewardi 
and  that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only 
withheld,  but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  condemned  and  executed  at  Oreenville, 
Jefferson  county. 

**  The  band  of  Mason,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  leader 
and  two  of  his  most  efficient  men,  dispersed  and  fled  the  coun- 
try. Thus  termmated  the  terrors  which  had  infested  the  route 
through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  '  Natchez 
and  Nashville  Trace.'*' 

Emigration  from  the  Western  States,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  for  two  years  past  had  gradually  augmented  the 
population  of  the  four  counties  organized  near  this  river.  The 
sparse  pastoral  population  on. the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  Riv- 
ers had  likewise  been  increased  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  souls, 
by  emigrants  firom  West  Florida  and  from  (Jeorgiia. 

During  the  autumn  of  1603,  numerous  emigrants  and  men 
of  enterprise  pressed  forward  io  the  Mississippi  Territory,  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  occupancy  of  the  province  of  Lou- 
isiana by  the  Federal  government.  Among  the  arrivals  at 
Natchez  were  several  volunteer  companies  of  patriotic  Ten- 
nesseans,  impatient  of  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  contem- 
plated occupancy  of  the  province  by  the  United  States  had 
diffused  hope  throughout  the  whole  West,  and  its  final  delivery 
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was  expected  to  take  place  in  December.  Fired  with  zeal  and 
ardor  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, hundreds  and  thousands  of  enterprising  men — ^merchants, 
traders,  laborers,  mechanics*  men  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, and  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — ^flocked  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  ready  to  seize  the  first  advantages  of 
citizenship  in  the  rich  province.  Volunteer  companies,  fully 
equipped,  coveted  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Federal 
troops  and  witnessing  the  ceremony  ofthe  national  transfer. 

Hence .  the  close  of  the  year  1803  was  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  were  as- 
sembled the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
volnnteers,  at  the  head  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  and 
Governor  Claiborne,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  were 
to  advance  to  the  consummation  of  the  purchase,  by  extending 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment All  were  eager  to  witness  this  glorious  termination  to 
the  dommion,. extortion,  and  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  authority 
on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  2d  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne  took  his  de* 
parture  from  Natchez,  in  company  with  his  friends  and  the 
volunteer  troops,  to  join  the  Federal  army  under  General  Wil- 
kinson at  Fort  Adams.*  Leaving  the  secretary,  Cato  West,  in 
charge  of  the  territorial  government,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  New  Orleans.  His  military  escort  consisted  of  a  company 
of  volunteer  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Farrar,  the  first  troop  ever  formed  in  ihe  territory,  and  one 
which,  for  many  years  afterward,  maintained  an  elevated  char- 
acter for  patriotism  and  chivalrous  bearing. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendered  to 
Governor  Claiborne  on  the  20th  d^y  of  December,  1803,  as  we 
have  more  fully  detailed  in  another  placcf 

Although  the  ofiicial  duties  of  Governor  Claiborne  had  ceas- 
ed, he  was  nevertheless  the  actual  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory  until  his  successor,  Robert  Williams,  entered  upon 
the  duties,  near  the  close  of  the  following  year.  During  the 
same  time,  he  exercised  the  preipogatives  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until  Congress  pro- 
vided for  it  a  regular  form  of  territorial  government. 

*  See  MiiiriMippi  Herald,  December  5, 1803. 

t  See  book  ir.,  dwp.  v.    Alto,  Mtitin'a  LoaUukna,  voL  ii,  p.  1B3. 
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During  bis  aclministration  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  he 
ceased  not  to  enjoy  the  ccHifidence  and  esteem  of  the  patriotic, 
the  intelligent,  and  the  yirtuous.  Yet,  during  his  whole  ad* 
ministration,  he  encountered  active  opposition  to  many  of  his 
official  acts  and  executive  measures ;  but  it  was  chiefly  that 
opposition  which  springs  from  a  party  spirit  and  political  dif* 
ference  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  unpopular,  but  it  was  only 
with  a  certain,  class  of  men.  With  the  majority  of  the  peofrie 
no  one  w^s  more  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patriotism  as  a  man;  and  as  the  chief  executive,  his  course 
WHS  patriotic,  dignified,  and  urbane,  securing  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  intelligent  and  good.  By  the  interested  and  de- 
signing, attempts  had  been  made  to  embarrass  his  measures 
and  destroy  his  usefulness  soon  after  his  departure  for  New 
Orleans.  JBut  the  people  of  Mississippi  spoke  for  themselves. 
While  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  Governor-general 
of  Louisiana,  he  received,  jn  Mapch,  1604,  from  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  its  vicinity,  a  flattering  address,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  three  hundred  respectable  persons  of  the 
county  of  Adams,  who  testified  to  his  ^  talents,  benevolence, 
universal  philanthropy,  and  sense  of  justice,''  and  who  tendered 
*'  their  undivided  approbation  of  the  firm  and  dignified  meas- 
ures of  his  late  administration  in  this  territory.''  They  also 
expressed  *'  an  earnest  desire  for  the  return  of  his  excellency." 
About  the  same  time,  a  correspondent  from  New  Orleans,  who 
had  made  special  observation  on  this  pointi  declares  that  the 
attempts  to  render  Governor  Claiborne  unpopular  in  that  pla<^e 
**  have  originated  with  certain  duqfectfidandunprincipkd  char- 
acters, whose  views  are  insidious,  and  whose  conduct  can  not 
stand  the  test  of  investigation."* 

On  the  18th  of  March,  an  address  from  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Wilkinson  county  was  forwarded  to  him  in  New  Orleans, 
expressing  **  their  fullest  approbation  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
measures  of  his  late  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
ry, with  assurances  of  the  firm  support  which  is  due  from  a 
patriotic  cooununity  to  a  publfc  functionary  whose  only  object 
18  the  happiness  of  the  peojde."  They  alio  declare  that  "*  the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  the  dignified  conduct  observed  by 
hia  excellency  in  discharging  the  important  trust  of  Commis- 

•  MiifU lippl  Htndd,  Maicb  89, 1804. 
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aoner  of  the  United  States  for  receiving  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  of  honest 
fame,  not  to  be  corroded  by  the  breath  of  faction.^  They  de- 
clare, moreorer,  that  **  they  earnestly  regret  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  section  of  the  Union,  should  the  P)*e8ident  of  the  United 
States  require  a  continuance  of  his  services  in  the  high  station 
which  he  now  fills/' 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  governor  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  opposition  proceeded  from  a  **  faction,  formed 
by  the  union  of  opposite  principles  and  diaracters,  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  party  out  of  power  and  patriots  out  of 
place  ;**  among  whom  were  classed  •*  ex-attomey-generals,  ex- 
sheriffi,  ex-clerks,  and  ex-officers"  of  divers  grades,  and  their 
dependents.* 

Introduction  of  the  Protestant  Religion. — ^Previous  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  American  jurisdiction  over  the  Natchez  District, 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  tolerated,  and  all  Protestant 
denominations  whatever  were  strictly  prohibited  from  incul- 
cating their  tenets  or  in  any  manner  exercising  parochial  du- 
ties. Hence,  when  the  American  authority  was  introduced, 
there  existed  nothing  like  a  Protestant  church  or  meeting- 
house. No  religious  association  or  society  had  been  organ- 
ised ;  public  preaching  had  been  unknown ;  and  the  only  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  had  been  the  morning  solemnization 
of  mass  in  the  chapel  before  a  few  devout  Catholics,  frt)m 
which  they  could  retire  to  spend  the  residue  of  the  day  with 
the  giddy  throng  in  the  recreations  of  balls,  theatres,  notary 
parades,  or  festive  exhibitions. 

The  first  public  preaching  by  Protestant  ministers  was  from 
those  among  the  promiscuous  emigrants  who  might  possess 
the  gift  of  speaking.  The  only  regular  Sabbath  exercises 
were  by  those  who  early  came  as  missionaries  from  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  Methodist  missionary  was  Tobias  Gibson,  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  advanced  by  way  of  East 
Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland  River,  and  arrived  at  Natch- 
ez in  the  summer  of  1799.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work 
of  organizing  societies  in  Washington  and  its  vicinity,  where 
he  continued  until  his  departure  next  spring.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1800,  he  again  descended  the  river  from  Tennessee 

*  lliMUiippi  HenU,  ICay  %  1804 
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as  a  missionary  of  the  Western  Conference.  He  entered 
upon  his  work,  and  continued  diligently  employed  in  forming 
and  building  up  societies  throughout  the  settlements  from  the 
Bayou  Pierre  to  the  line  of  demarkation.  During  three  years 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1804,  he  had  formed  societies  at  Wash* 
ington,  Kingston,  on  Cole's  Creek,  near  Greenville,  and  on  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  together  comprising  two  hundred  church  mem> 
hers.  These,  after  his  death,  were  left  without  a  shepherd 
until  the  arrival  of  Learner  Blackburn  in  1^600,  who  undertook 
to  gather  up  the  lost  sheep.  Thus  was  Methodism  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Mississippi  TerriUHry. 

One  of  the  most  usefbl  missionaries  at  Natchez  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  came 
from  Tennessee  in  the  year  1809,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly 
lo  the  city  and  vicinage  of  Natchez.  Zealous  as  a  missionary, 
and  devoted  to  the  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  still  preaching  and  lecturing 
on  scientific  subjects  and  ethics  in  the  city  of  Natchez  as  late 
as  the  year  1807. 

It  was  about  the  year  1802  that  the  first  Presbjrterian  mis- 
sionaries, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Montgomery,  arrived  in 
the  territory.  Hall  labored  several  years  in  his  ministerial  du- 
ties in  Natchez.  Montgomery  became  a  permanent  resident, 
and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  he  was  exerciising  his 
pastoral  calling  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Scotch  settlement  in 
Jeflferson  county. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  David  Cooper,  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  pious  man,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1802,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  up  his  churches  fi>r  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  gathered  home  to  his  fathers  in  great  peace  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rev.  Dr.  Cloud,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  about  the  same  time,  and, 
after  nearly  thirty-five  years,  he  was  still  ofilciating  within  the 
limits  of  Jefierson  county. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  Spaniards  still  held  a  footing  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Lonisiana,  as  surrendered  to  the  United  States,  embraced 
only  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Spaniards  continued  to  occupy  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  all  the  remaining  country  east  of  the  river,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation.    The  port  of  Mobile,  as 
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well  as  the  town  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  including  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  still  occu- 
pied as  a  portion  of  West  Florida.  Along  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Chattahoochy,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  miles«  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  and  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
*ritory  and  the  province  c^  West  Florida  was  an  open  avenue 
through  the  forest,  or  a  surveyor's  line  and  mile-posts  through 
the  prairies  and  open  woods.  The  manners  and  customs,  the 
races  and  their  characteristic  traits,  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  national  antipathies,  as  well  as  their  government,  laws,  and 
civil  jurisprudence,  were  opposite  and  altogether  antagonistic- 
al.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  border  difficulties  between 
the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest  be  avoided  ?  Each,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  authorities,  re- 
venged his  own  wrongs,  and  vindicated  his  own  rights. 

Hence  border  difficulties,  broils,  and  private  animosities  had 
occasionally  presented  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  line 
of  demarkation ;  but  a  few  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  served  to  suppress  any  important 
outbreak. 

Washingian  District — In  the  mean  time,  the  population  on 
the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  had  increased,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
judicial  district,  with  an  ^  additional  judge."  Agreeably  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  27th,  1804,  an  additional 
judge  was  appointed,  and  required  to  reside  in  or  near  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Washington  county,  where  he  should  hold 
two  regular  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  annually  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  May  and  September.*  The  court  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  with  the  Honorable  Hairy  Toulmin  as  judge. 
Judge  Toulmin  entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  energy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  organization  of  the  new 
territorial  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  territory.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
legislator,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  General  Assembly 
within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  ^  to  compile  a  digest  of 
the  statutes  now  in  force,"  and  also  to  prepare  a  *'  set  of  forms 
and  brief  general  prhiciples  for  the  information  of  justices  of 

*  See  Toobnia'a  Diffeit,  ^  4fi<K48a. 
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the  peace  and  inferior  courts."  The  task  committed  to  bis 
charge  was  completed  during  the  year  1806,  and  formally  ^ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February  following<^ 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  had  so  far  been  augmented  that  Con- 
gress assented  to  the  election  of  a  delegate  from  the  territory 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.t 

In  the. mean  time,  Robert  Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government  on  the  26th  of  January,  1805. 
His  appointment  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  reception  and  a 
public  dinner.]; 

Having  made  his  appointments,^  he  issaed  his  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  July  for  the 
dispatch  of  important  business.  He  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  more  than  twelve  months,  when,  leaving 
>the  secretary,  Cowles  Mead,  ''executing  the  powers  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  governor,"  he  was  absent  some  months  on 
a  visit  to  North  Carolina. 

First  City  Charter  of  Natchez. — Natchez  had  already  be- 
dome  an  important  commercial  point  for  the  western  people. 
It  was  a  lai:ge  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  wooden  build- 
ings of  one  story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur- 
face, with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.  Impressed 
with  its  growing  importance  as  &  great  commercial  point,  the^ 
Legislature,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  March,  1803,  had  incorpo- 
rated it  with  ample  municipal  power,  under  the  style  of  **  The 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  City  of  Natchez."  The 
city  authorities  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  three 
aldermen,  six  assistants,  a  clerk,  and  a  marshal ;  all  except  the 
marshal  and  six  assistants  exercising  the  authority  of  justices 

*  See  Toolzmn's  Digeat,  p.  19-S7. 

t  The>^  delegate,  elected  in  May,  1805,  waa  Dr.  William  Lattimore,  of  Wilkin- 
■on  ooazity  -,  be  waa  lacceeded  by  George  Poindexter,  of  Jeffenon,  elected  in  Febroaiy, 
1807.— 6ee  Miuianpin  lieaaenger,  Febrnafy  4th,  1S07. 

The  tturd  delegate  waa  Tbomaa  M.  Green,  of  GreenviUe,  who  aenred  until  1811,  when 
he  waa  lacceeded  by  Dr.  William  Lattimore. 

X  At  thii  pnblic  dinner  by  the  citixeni  of  Waabington,  the  Hon.  Tbomaa  Rodney 
acted  as  preiident,  and  Tbomaa  H.  WiUiana  aa  nee-preaident^— Bee  Miaaiaaippi  Herald 
and  Natchos  Gasette,  Jane  7th,  1805. 

^  The  Ibllowing  penona  conititated  the  govemor'i  military  atafl^  via. : 

'William  Scott;  ud-de-oamp,  with  the  rank  oitotond: 

'William  B.  Shielda,  WtUiam  Wooldridge,  and  John  F.  Cannichael,  aida-de^amp, 
wi^  the  rank  of  major.  Thomas  H.  Williams  aenred  aa  secretary  nntil  the  arrival  of 
Cowles  Mead,  May  31st,  180C. 
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of  the  peace.  In  the  selection  of  the  city  authorities  popular 
suffrage  was  not  entirely  excluded  by  the  charter.  ^  Citizens 
and  freeholders"  might  elect  the  six  assistants,  the  city  treasur- 
er, and  the  assessor  and  collector ;  but  the  Federal  govern- 
ment reserved  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  remainder.  The 
governor  appointed  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  three  alder- 
men, and  the  marshal,  all  of  whom  were  subject  to  his  remov- 
al. The  powers  of  the  **  Mayor's  Court"  were  ext^isive  and 
summary.  The  mayor  might  hold  his  court  for  the  hearing  of 
civil  cases  three  days  in  every  month,  with  a  jury  empanneled, 
if  desired  by  either  party.  Cases  were  to  be  adjudicated  and 
judgment  enforced  in  a  summary  manner.  The  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  civil  cases  in  the  city  wherein  the  subject  of 
controversy  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and 
to  all  criminal  cases  in  which  the  penalty  did  not  exceed  one 
month  of  imprisonment,  fifty  dollars'  fine,  or  thirty-nine  lashes 
on  the  bare  back. 

Such  were  some  of  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  char- 
ter, which  went  into  operation  early  in  the  summer  of  1803. 
If  it  leaned  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  it  resulted  from  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted.  Such 
was  the  number  of  lawless  adventurers  and  boatmen  from  the 
Ohio  region  which  annually  infested  the  city  and  habitually  de- 
fied the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  safe  from  their 
depredations  and  assaults  until  the  city  authorities  were'clothed 
virith  ample  powers  for  their  punishment 

Yet  each  session  of  the  Legislature  conferred  additional  pow- 
ers upon  the  municipal  authorities,  until  the  year  1805,  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  common  council,  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  times  for  holding  the  Mayor's  Court,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  also  enlarged  to  the  adjudication  of 
all  civil  cases  within  the  city,  where  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy did  "not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars."  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  at  length  became  so  oppressive  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  roused  against  it,  until  it  was  denounced  in  a 
public  meeting,  and  finally  made  the  object  of  a  presentment  by 
the  grand  jury,  "  as  a  public  grievance*" 

Spanish  Difficulties. — In  the  mean  time,  Congress  had  erect- 
ed the  District  of  Washington  into  a  revenue  precinct,  known 
as  the  **  District  of  Mobile ;"  and  Fort  Stoddart  was  declared 
a  port  ofentry,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby 
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settlements.  Hence  began  a  series  of  vexatious  exactions, 
searches^  and  delays  to  all  American  trade  or  produce  passing 
op  or  down  the  river.  The  Spaniards  at  Mobile,  twenty  miles 
below  the  line,  claimed  the  right  to  control  the  entire  naviga- 
tion of  the  bay  and  river  within  their  limits.  They  therefore 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  American  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  commodities  of  trade  passing  to  and  from 
the  settlements,  as  well  as  the  military  posts  on  the  river.,  above 
the  line.  Even  the  military  supplies  and  the  Indian  annuities 
from  the  Federal  government  were  not  exempt.  Hence  the 
national  government,  no  less  thap  the  citizens  individually, 
was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreign  power  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  entering  its  own  ports,  and  navigating  its  own  waters. 

This  transit  duty  was  levied  and  collected  in  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile, at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by 
Spanish  estimate,  upon  all  articles  without  exception.  Thus 
the  crops  seeking  the  market  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  use,  paid  an  ag- 
gregate duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  Spanish  waters.*  Ncmt  was  this  duty  an  idle  cer- 
emony. Every  boat  and  vessel  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and  was  required,  on  penalty  of 
instant  destruction,  to  make  land  and  submit  to  a  vexatious 
search,  often  by  overhauling  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  that  an 
estiniate,  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  might  be  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle, for  the  collection  of  the  imposed  revenue.  Vessels  were 
often  required  to  unload,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  full  inven- 
tory of  the  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  duties. 
Such  had  been  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Spanish  officers,  un- 
der this  oppressive  system,  that  Governor  Claiborne,  of  New 
Orleans,  in  his  dispatches  of  August,  1805,  declared  ^that  the 
settlements  will  be  abandoned  unless  this  exaction  termi- 
nates.'' 

The  same  year  gave  rise  to  the  first  public  charitable  insti- 
tution in  the  city  of  Natchez.  The  increasing  numbers  of  in- 
digent boatmen  who  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
city  prompted  the  humane  members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  erecting  a  charity  hospital  for  their 
relief,  by  means  of  private  donations  and  contributions  through- 
out all  the  organized  counties  near  the  Mississippi.     The  plan 

*  AtDerican  State  Papen,  vol  v.,  p.  94-96.    Alio,  toI.  ill,  p.  344,  345,  Boston  editkn. 
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was  so  far  matured  in  1804,  that  a  bill  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  January  following  for  the  **  Natchez  Hospital." 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  proceeds :  "  Whereas  great  numbers 
of  sick  and  distressed  boatmen,  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  other  indigent  persons  destitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance,  are  found  in  the 
city  of  Natchez  and  other  parts  of  the  territory,  for  the  relief 
of.  whose  wants  private  charity  and  the  present  legal  regular 
tions  are  inadequate,  and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
having  been  raised,  and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  Cochrane,  Esq.,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  hospital  in  said  city ;  and  whereas  David  Lat- 
timore,  Garrett  E.  Pendergrast,  William  Lyon,  Joseph  Macrea- 
jy,  James  Speed,  Andrew  Macreary,  and  Frederic  Seip,  phy- 
sicians of  that  place,  have  humanely  proffered  their  professional 
services  grtUis  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,"  &c.  Such 
is  -the  origin  of  the  present  "  Natchez  Hospital,"  which  yet 
stands  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  early  benevolence  of  Ad- 
ams county.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  4he  border  animosities  be- 
tween the  American  and  Spanish  population  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  mutual  aggression. 

'The  first  violation  of  American  soil  by  these  lawless  persons 
was  on  the  12th  of  August,  when  Lieutenant  John  Glasscock, 
with  twelve  Spanish  light-horse,  crossed  the  line  two  miles  into 
the  territory,  where  he  captured  William  Flannagan  and  wife, 
who  were  forcibly  abducted,  together  with  his  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  fiileen  miles  into  the  Spanish  dominion ;  but  sub- 
sequently finding  he  bad  seized  the  wrong  man,  he  permitted 
them  to  return ;  the  horse,  however,  was  retdined.f 

On  the  3d  of  September  one  of  these  border  feuds  terminated 
in  an  open  violation  of  the  American  territory  by  an  armed 
detachment  from  the  Spanish  border.  Samuel,  Reuben,  and 
Nathan  Kemper,  brothers,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  near  Pinckneyville,  having  become,  highly 

*  See  Tonlmin'i  Digeat,  p.  42»-426. 

t  Lieutenant  Glaascock  and  hia  party  were  Anglo- Americanf,  and  anbjects  of  the 
Bpanisb  crown,  who  had  been  Engliah  aabjecta  of  West  Florida,  and  atill  retained  aS 
tbeir  hostility  to  the  aothority  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  them  had  retired  witk 
the  Spanish  aatborities  from  the  Mississippi  Territory.    Anoong  them  were  Beqjamia 

Lanear,  Abnun  Jones, Kennedy,  Jan.,  Obiel  Brewer. Connor,  and  others^—See 

American  State  Papers,  roh  v.,  p.  Ill,  119,  Boston  editioo. 
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obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  unlawfully  seized 
at  night  in  their  own  houses  by  a  party  of  twelve  white  men  in 
disguise  and  seven  negroes.  After  gjreat  personal  violence 
and  abusive  language,  they  were  forcibly  abducted  beyond  the 
line,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  party  of  twelve  Spanish 
light-horse,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Alston,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  were  hurried  off  to  the 
riven  near  Tunica  Bayou,  and,  in  charge  of  Captain  William 
Barker  and  five  men,  were  embarked  on  board  a  boat  as  pris- 
oners, to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Governor  Grandpre 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

But  their  captivity  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  morning, 
soon  after  daylight,  as  the  boat  passed  the  American  post  at 
Point  Couple,  the  prisoners  gave  the  alarm  to  a  person  on 
shore,  and  before  the  boat  had  traversed  the  bend.  Lieuten- 
ant Wilson,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  having  crossed  the  i«th- 
mus  and  taken  his  station  below,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
boat,  with  the  prisoners  and  their  abductors;*  The  whole  party 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington. 
After  a  hearing  before  Judge  Rodney,  they  were  finally  sent 
to  the  Spanish  line,  and  their  offense  was  formally  represented 
to  the  Spanish  governor.f 

To  secure  quiet  on  the  border,  and  to  prevent  future  viola- 
tions of  the  American  territory.  Governor  Williams,  soon  after 
this  outrage,  directed  two  full  companies  of  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  line,  with  orders  to  patrol  the  country  and  ar- 
rest all  trespassers  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  any  violation  of  territory.^ 

*  Thii  circQUMtance  by  Martin  it  erraneotuly  given  as  transpiring  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. Tbe  whole  circunutancea  are  fully  detailed  in  the  aeveral  affidavits  taken  on 
the  trial  at  Washington. — See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  104-133,  Boston  edition. 

The  disguised  white  men,  who,  in  company  with  tbe  negroes,  abd«cted  the  Kempert 
for  the  Spanish  officer,  were  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  Lewis  Ritchie, 
Minor  Butler.  Abraham  Horton,  James  Horton,  Doctor  tiomar,  Heniy  Flowers,  Jun.,  and 
— -  M'Dennot,  citisens  of  the  Miasissippi  Territefy,  bat  Bcceasaiies  and  accompliBea  in 
the  ontrage.  The  guard  under  Captain  Barker,  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  was  com- 
poeed  of  Charles  Stuart,  John  Morris,  Adam  Btngaman,  John' Ratdifl^  sad  George 
Boire,  a  portion  of  them  being  dtiaens  oC  the  Mississippi  Tenitory.-^ee  American 
State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  133. 

t  American  State  Papers,  vol.  v.,  p.  98-104.  Also,  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  945. 
FtMT  a  filU  and  detailed  account  of  these  transactions,  and  the  entire  correspondence  be- 
tween Oovemor  Williams  and  Governor  Grandpre,  see  Mississippi  Messenger,  £\3bruaiy 
4th,  1806. 

X  Tbe  governor's  order  was  directed  to  Colonel  John  Ellis,  of  Wilkinson  county,  com* 
manding  him  to  detail  two  companiei  of  eighty  man  each,  with  officers  and  musicians 
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Indian  Treaties  in  1805. — The  eastern  half  of  the  territory 
was  still  aa  unbroken  savage  wilderness  in  the  possession  of 
the  Creek  nation^  except  the  district  on  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  routes  from  this  district  to  Georgia  and  East 
Tennessee  were  only  Indian  trails,  traversed  and  occupied  by 
the  Creeks  and  Cherokees.  The  principal  intercourse  between 
these  settlements  and  those  on  the  Mississippi  was  by  way  of 
the  road  leading  from  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Stoddart.  To 
open  a  direct  communication  between  these  settlements  and  the 
populous  porti<ms  of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  to  aflford  mail 
facilities  to  the  remotie  portions  of  the  Union,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations. 

The  first  treaty  of  this  year  wad  with  the  Chickasas,  wherein 
they  ceded  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  their  country  lying 
north^  of  the  ^  Great  Bend"  of  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Huntsville,  and  which  was  subsequently  organized  into 
the  ^  county  of  Madison." 

The  next  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1805.  By  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  .ceded  to  the 
United  States  a  mail-route  through  their  country,  from  Knox- 
ville,  in  East  Tennessee,  to  New  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Tellico 
and  the  Tombigby  Rivers.  They  also  conceded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  free  and  unmolested  use  of  this  road 
in  traveling  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  public  road  from  East  Tennessee  to  the  Tombigby,  and  it 
opened  the  way  for  emigration  to  the  settlements  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  below  the  Indian  boundary.* 

By  a  convention  concluded  at  Washington  city  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1805,  certain  Creek  chiefs,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, in  behalf  of  the  Creek  nation,  guarantied  to  the  United 
States  forever  the  right  of  a  horse-path  through  the  Creek  coon- 
try,  from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Mobile  River,  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  right  at  all  times 
peaceably  to  travel.  They  stipulated,  also,  that  the  Indians 
would  keep  up  suitable  ferries  and  ferry-boats  upon  the  di&r- 
ent  rivers,  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  and  maintain  houses 
of  public  entertainment  at  suitable  distances  on  the  road.f 

eomplete,  widi  twelre  rounds  of  cartridge,  and  xnitractions  that,  "if  any  hoadle  inteik> 
tioQ  were  evinced  by  any  par^,  to  repel  force  by  force." — See  MiMuuippi  Metsencvr. 
September  13th,  1805.  *  Martin*!  Loaisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  358. 

t  Martin's  Lonisiana,  vol.  ii,  p.  258.    Also,  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  ladUa 
Treaties. 
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About  the  same  time,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  General 
James  Robertson,  and  Silas  Dinsmool*  with  the  Chocta  nation, 
at  **  Mount  Dexter,"  for  the  Bale  of  a  large  extent  of  country, 
comprising  about  five  millions  of  acres,  contiguous  to  the  line 
of  demarkation.  This  cession  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
fine  running  nearly  east  by  north  from  the  intersection  of  the 
old  Choct&  boundary  near  the  sources  of  thei  Homochitto  Riv 
er,  along  **  M^Learjr's  Path"  to  the  Pearl  River,  and  thence 
east  by  north  to  the  Chickasahay  River,  near  the  Hiyoowanee 
towns,  and  thence  northeast  by  east  across  the  Tombigby  Riv- 
er to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Choct&  nation. 

By  this  treaty^  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  hand  paid,  besides  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  sums  formerly  paid,  the 
Indians  conveyed  their  title  to  the  whole  territory  lying  west 
of  Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  and  east  of  the  old 
Chocta  boundary.  Thus  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Mississippi,  near  the  line  of  demarkation,  was 
thrown  open  to  the  white  population,  and  the  Choct&  nation 
was  virtually  removed  from  the  Spanish  border  by  an  inter 
vening  strip  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  width.*  This  purchase 
was  soon  afterward  erected  into  three  large  counties,  named 
Marion,  Wayne,  and  Greene,  when  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  formally  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  country  now 
comprised  in  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Covington,  Jones, 
Wayne,  Pike,  Marion,  Perry,  and  Greene,  at  a  period  when 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  whole  territory  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded twenty  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1806.]  The  Mississippi  Territory,  for  several  years 
afterward,  with  its  wide  extent  of  Indian  country,  was  traversed 
by  only  three  principal  roads,  or  horse*paths.  These  were, 
first,  the  road  from  the  Cumberland  settlements  through  the 
Chickasa  and  Chocta  nations  to  the  Natchez  District ;  second, 
from  Knoxville  through  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  by 
way  of  the  Tombigby,  to  Natchez ;  third,  that  from  the  Oconee 
settlements  of  Georgia,  by  way  of  Fort  Stoddart,  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans.  The  Chickasa,  or  Nashville  Trace,  was 
frequented  more  than  any  other,  it  being  the  traveled  route 
for  the  return  journeys  of  all  the  Ohio  boatmen  and  traders 
from  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.t 

*  See  Miifuiippi  Menenger,  December  94tfa,  1805. 

t  Th«  old  NMhTiUe  Trace  extended  fitnn  tfie  •  ettlemesti  on  Dock  River,  in  Weit 
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The  country  recently  purchased  fix>m  the  Choctfts  com- 
prised a  large  extent  of  sterile  pine  lands,  of  which  the  uplands 
were  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  low  grounds  were  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  heavy  rains  and  spring  floods.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mobile,  Tombigby,  and  Pascagoula  bottoms ;  and 
many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  pioneers  began  to  coTet 
the  fine  lands  beyond  the  Indian  boundary,  and  upon  the  Upper 
Tombigby. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Superior  Court  by  the 
grand  jury  as  early  as  May,  1806.  The  grand  jury  represents 
'*  that  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  lands  in  Washington  county  ai-e 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  that  the  Tombigby  is  navigable  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River ;  that  the  Ghoctas  are  will- 
ing to  sell  lands  high  up  the  Tombigby,"  and  they  desire  to 
have  permission  to  settle  them.* 

.  Spaniards  on  the  &i6tn6.— ^Meantime,  the  Spanish  commander. 
General  Herrera,  having  advanced  from  Texas  with  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  had  taken  his  position  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  claiming  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Having  occupied 
this  position  during  the  summer;  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Governor  Claiborne  against  the  intrusion,  Gen^^l 
Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  position  at  Natchi- 
toches with  the  troops  of  the  United  States.t 

Preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the  regular  army,  the  general 
bad  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governors  of , the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi  for  detachments  of  militia,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier. 

On  the  6th  of  S^)tember,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  in 
Jie  county  of  Adams  conferring  with  the  governor  relative  to 
the  requisition,  he  issued  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  invest 
Mobile  with  his  command,  supported  by  two  hundred  militia 

Tennessee,  to  the  Gfindstone  Ford  of  Bayoa  Pierre.  The  distance,  as  then  traveled. 
was  as  fi)UowB :  From  Duck  Eirer  to  Tennessee  Biver,  at  Colbert's  Terry,  one  hvn- 
dred  miles ;  thence  to  the  Chickasi  towns,  ninety  miles ;  thence  to  Qrindatone  Ford, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  George  Colbert  wss  a  half-breed  ChickasA,  and  resided 
nearly  thirty  miles  bek>w  the  Muscle  Shoals ;  he  had  fimr  or  five  faiothen.  The  pno- 
cipal  Chickasft  town  contained  two  hundred  cabins,  oriioases. — See  Bownoan's  Desciip* 
tion  of  Coontiy  south  of  Tennessee.  *  Messenger,  June  ITtfa,  1806. 

t  See  book  ▼.,  chap,  zr.,  of  this  work,  "  Territory  of  Orleans,"  4a 
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from  Washington  county,  under  Colonel  James  Caller,  who  was 
then  actireiy  engaged  hi  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

About  the  last  of  September,  the  militia  and  volunteers  from 
Mississippi  advanced  toward  Natchitoches.  Two  fine  cavalry 
troops,  under  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds,  proceeded  from 
Natchez  to  Natchitoches.  Soon  afterward,  Major  F.  L.  Clai- 
borne, at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  militia  from  Adams  county, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,*  besides  the  '*  Missis- 
sippi Blues,"  an  independent  company,  commanded  ^y  Captain 
Poindexter,t  advanced  to  Alexandria.  Here  they  were  met, 
late  in  October,  by  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief,  di- 
recting them  to  return  to  Natchez,  the  Spaniards  on  the  Sa- 
bine having  agreed  peaceably  to  retire  to  Nacogdoches.  The 
volunteer  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds, 
were  ordered  to  join  the  troops  on  the  Sabine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  American  army  retired  in  November. 

Aaron  Burr's  Movements. — It  was  in  November,  1806,  that 
Kentucky  was  thrown 'into  great  excitement  and  apprehension 
relative  to  the  designs  of  Aaron  Burr.J    Joseph  H.  Daviess, 

^  Mnjot  Claiborae  wts  a  brodier  of  Govenor  Cluborne,  formerly  of  the  Miirissippi 
Territory.  He  had  been  an  offioer  in  the  regalar  army  nnder  General  Wayne  in  1794| 
and  deicehded  the  rirer  with  Qenera]  Wilkinson  in  1798 :  having  retired  from  the  army 
hi  1803.  he  entered  the  militia  terrice. 

t  The  **  Miasiiaippi  Blnei"  were  organised  into  a  company  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton eariy  in  March,  1806,  in  anticipatinn  of  hoitilitiet  with  the  Spaniards. 

t  Bee  Mississippi  Messenger,  December  9th,  1816.' 
**  Motion  tn  the  Federal  CmtH  of  ike  Kentucky  Distrid  against  Aaron  Burr,  Enquire, 
iate  Viee-pre$ident  of  ike  United  8tatei,for  Crimes  of  high  Mitdemeanors. 

"  On  Wednesday,  abont  noon,  on  the  fifth  instant,  J.  H.  Daviess,  Esquire,  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  above  district,  roae,  and  addressing  the  conrt,  ssid  that  he 
had  a  motion  to  make  of  the  utmost  magnitude  and  extraordinary  nature,  and  which 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  Union  at  large.  That  the  unhappy  state  of  bis  healdi  alone 
had  prevented  him  from  making  it  on  the  first  day  of  the  term.  That  be  should  ground 
Ms  motion  on  an  affidavit  which  he  would  present  to  the  court.  He  then  made  oath 
to  the  foUowing  affidavit : 

"Uhitsd  States  of  Aherica,  Kkvtuckt  District,  nct.—J.  H.  Daviess,  attorney 
for  the  United  States  in  and  for  said  district,  upon  his  corporeal  oath,  doth  depose  and 
say,  that  tiie  deponent  is  informed,  and  doth  verily  believe,  that  a  certain  Aaron  Burr, 
Ssquir«,  late  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  for  several  months  past  hath  beeOr 
and  is  now,  engaged  in  preparing  and  setting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing 
the  means,  ibr  a  militaiy  expedition  and  enterprise  Within  this  district,  for  the  purpose 
of  descending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewith,  and  making  war  upon  the  subject! 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  are  in  a  state  of  peace  with  the  people  of  these  United 
States — to  wit,  on  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  on  the  westwaidly  side  of  Louisiana,  which 
appertain  and  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  European  prince  with  whom  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  at  peace. 

"  And  said  deponent  furtiier  saith,  that  he  is  informed,  and  folly  believes,  that  die 
above  charge  can  be,  and  will  be,  folly  substantiated  by  evidence,  provided  this  honoiv 
able  ooort  will  grant  compulsory  process  to  bring  in  witness  to  testify  thereto. 
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District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,,  ha Ying  failed  in  his  laud» 
able  attempts  to  bring  Burr  to  trial  upon  a  treasonable  indic^ 
ment,  against  the  tact  of  his  counsels,  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Allen,  Esquires,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and  Burr  was  dis* 
charged. 

This  premature  attempt  to  bring  Burr  to  justice,  without 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a  popular 

"  And  the  deponent  further  tutfa,  tiiat  he  u  infiirmed,  and  verily  beUevea,  tint  the 
agents  and  emiaBaries  of  the  aaid  Burr  hare  puxchaaed  up,  and  are  oontioiun^  to  par^ 
•  chaae,  large  afores  of  provisions,  aa  if  for  an  army ;  which  the  said  Bur  seema  to  ooo* 
eeal  in  great  myatery  from  die  people  at  large,  hia  porposea  and  projects ;  while  the 
minds  of  the  good  people  of  this  district  aeem  agitated  with  the  current  nunor  that  ft 
military  expedition  against  some  neighboring  power  is  preparing  by  said  Borr. 

"  Wherefore  said  attorney,  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  prays,  that  due  procefs 
iasae  to  compel  the  penonal  appearance  of  the  aaid  Aaron  Barr  in  this  ooort,  and  alto 
of  sach  Wibiessea  aa  may  be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that 
this  honorable  court  will  dnly  recognize  the  said  Aaron  Barr,  to  answer  such  diazges 
as  may  be  preferred  against  bun  in  the  premises ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  diat  be  desist 
and  refrain  from  all  farther  preparation  and  proceeding  in  the  aaid  armament  within 
the  aaid  United  States,  or  the  territories  or.  dependences  thereof. 

"J.  H.  Daviess,  A.  U.  8. 

"  Having  read  this  affidavit,  the  attorney  proceeded  in  the  fiiUowing  words : 

"  The  present  subject  has  much  engaged  my  mind.  The  case  made  out  ia  only  as 
to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  but  I  have  information  on  which  I  can  rely,  that  all 
the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme ;  and,  finally,  all  the  region  of 
the  Ohio  is  calculated  aa  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  new  propoaed  nevolaikRi. 
What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I  will  not  say ;  but|  certainly,  any  progress  in 
it  might  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  treasure  to  undo ;  axid,  at  the  leaat,  great  pab- 
lic  agitation  must  be  expected. 

"  I  am  determined  to  use  every  effort  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  and  as  a  maa,  to 
prevent  and  defeat  it 

"  Having  made  the  affidavit  myself^  X  shall  make  no  oommenta  on  its  snfficaency. 

"  In  cases  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  poaitive  as  to  a  felony  actually  committed, 
bat  in  a  misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  law  ia  prevention, 
such  an  oath  can  not  be  required;  the  thing  muat  rest  on  belief  as  to  the  main  poinfc 
of  guilt, 

**  I  could  easily  prove  positively  the  purchase  of  suppUea  of  various  kinds,  but  this  is 
BO  offense.  Mr.  Boir  may  purohase  soppties ;  he  may  import  arms ;  he  may  engage 
men,  which  I  am  told  is  actoally  begun ;  yet  all  these  things  being  proved  make  no  of- 
fense ;  neither  can  proof  of  the  declarations  of  his  known  confidants,  of  which  abundance 
might  be  had,  attach  guilt  to  him :  it  is  the  design,  the  intent  with  which  he  makes 
these  preparations  that  oonstitote  his  misdemeanor. 

"There  most  be  a  groat  exertion  of  supposition  to  imsgine  a  case  in  which  positive 
proof  of  the  illegal  design  can  be  had ;  it  must  rest  in  information  and  belief. 

"  The  court  ought,  tberofora,  to  issue  a  warrant  or  capias  for  the  accused,  and  exam- 
Ine  witoessea,  when  the  court  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Burr  ahopld  be  bound 
to  good  behavior  on  the  premises,  or  recognized  to  appear  here  and  answer  an  indict- 
ment."—Western  World,  Nov.  8th,  1806. 

On  the  second  day  of  court,  Coknuel  Daviess,  well  aw:are  of  the  popular  feeling  and 
the  atrong  efiforta  contemplated,  and  already  in  operation,  to  defeat  his  attempt  to  pro- 
cure a  true  bill  fi:om  the  grand  jury,  made  a  formal  motion  for  the  discharge  of  the 
grand  jury,  stating  that  the  absence  of  a  material  witoess  would  prevent  him  from  pto- 
ceeding  to  establish  the  facta  intended  by  him.  Upon  this  motion,  the  gratifioation  of 
the  crowd  was  evinced  in  sneers  and  laughter  at  the  abortive  attempt  to  arraign  Colo- 
nel Burr.— See  Mississippi  Messenger,  Deo.  6th,  1806. 
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impression  in  his  faror,  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  guilt. 
This  gaye  him  an  opportunity  of  hastening  his  equipments  for 
descending  the  Mississippi  River. 

After  his  discharge  at  Lexington,  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  where  his  late  honorable  acquittal  secured 
him  a  hearty  welcome  and  numerous  friends.  Encoiuraged  by 
his  good  fortuhe,  he  lost  no  time  in  expediting  the  preparations 
for  his  contemplated  enterprise.  Friends  and  money  were  at 
command,  ahd  active  preparations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Boats  adapted  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river  were  erecting  at 
various  points  on  the  Cumberland;*  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  provided  for  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Natchez  before  the  20th  of  December.  General  John  Adair, 
from  Kentucky,  was  a  warm  and  active  adherent  in  the  enter- 
prise, f 

He,  with  other  agents  and  emissaries,  advanced,  by  different 
routes,  to  Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  to  prepare  matters  for 
the  arrival  of  their  leader  and  his  van-guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  In  arranging  their  plans,  and  in  gaining  the  influence 
of  prominent  men,  they  did  not  fail  to  court  the  favor  and  ad- 
herence of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  then  on  the 
Sabine.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  rumored  mysteriously  that 
Biirr,  with  three  hundred  men,  would  arrive  at  Natchez  about 
the  20th  of  December,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
which  was  represented  as  laudable  and  advantageous  to  the 
American  people,  and  pre-eminently  so  to  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise.^; 

*  "At  Mftrietta*  Ohio,  alio^  Colonel  Bur  htd  in  a  forward  vtate  no  leu  than  ten  for- 
tjr-feet  batteanx,  which  were  to  be  finiahed  in  a  few  wecnu,  beiidea  itorei,  provia> 
iooa,"  &c.  These  were  all  captured  end  confiscated  by  order  of  the  Gotremor  of  Ohio 
—See  letter  from  Marietta*  Oct  SOth«  ia06,  in  Miansrippi  Messenger,  Dec.  2d,  160«. 

t  See  chap,  xr.,  "  Territory  of  Orieans,"  Ac,  Dr.  Csmdchaers  affidavit. 

t  The  Deponlion  cf  WiUiam  Eaton,  Etquire,  January  mk,  1807.  — "Early  last 
winter,  Colonel  Aaron  Borr,  late  Vice-president  of  the  Unitedi  States,  signified  to  me, 
as  ftlus  place,  that,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  general  government,  be  was  organising 
a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  on  oar  southwestern  borders* 
which  expediton  he  was  to  lead,  and  in  whidi  he  was  antborized  to  invite  me  to  take 
the  oommand  of  a  division.  I  had  never  before  been  made  penranally  acqaahited  with 
Gokmel  Burr,  and  having  for  many  years  been  employed  in  foreign  service,  I  knew  bnt 
little  about  the  estimation  this  gentleman  now  held  in  die  opinion  of  his  countrymen 
and  his  government ;  the  rank  and  confidence  by  which  he  bad  so  lataly  been  distin- 
gniabed  left  me  no  right  to  suspect  hia  patriotism.  I  knew  him  a  soldier.  In  case 
of  a  -war  with  the  Spsnish  nation,  which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  president's  message  to 
both  Booses  of  Congress,  seemed  probable,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey 
wo  botiorable  a  call  of  my  country,  and  mider  that  impression  I  did  engage  to  embarit 
m  tfa^  ezpeditMn.    I  had  frequent  interviews  with  C<donel  Bur  in  |his  ^,  and,  for  • 

Vol.  IL — ^A  a 
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Among  the  coBfidents  it  was  asserted  that  four  thousand 
men  were  in  readiness  to  follow  as  soon  as  their  leader  should 

ooDiiderable  time,  hii  object  leenMsd  to  be  to  iiuitnict  mb,  by  mftpf  and  o&eir  infiannA' 
tion,  in  the  feaaibility  of  penetrating  to  Mexico^  alwayt  canying  forward  the  idea  that 
the  mea«iire  waa  anthortsed  by  goremment.  At  length,  iome  time  in  Febniaiy, 
ne  began  by  degrees  to  unveil  himaelf.  He  reproached  the  gOTemment  with  want  of 
character,  want  of  gratitude,  and  want  of  Joitice.  He  seemed  deaiKnii  of  irritatingTe- 
•entment  in  my  breast  by  dilating  on  certain  injuries  he  felt  I  bad  snSerod  from  reflec- 
tions made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  my  opemtioas  in 
Barbaiy,  and  from  the  delays  of  govenmient  in  ad|justing  my  claims  for  disbun^nents 
on  that  coast  daring  my  consular  agency  at  Tunis ;  and  he  said  he  would  point  me  to 
an  honorable  mode  of  indemnity.  I  now  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Burr 
was  preparing  an  unauthorized  militaxy  expedition,  which  to  me  wa»  enveloped  in 
mystery ;  and,  desinms  to  draw  an  explanation  from  him,  I  suffered  him  to  suppose 
me  resided  to  his  counsel  He  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutionizing  the  west- 
em  country,  separating  it  from  the  Union,  establishing  a  monarchy  there,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  sovereign,  New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital ;  organizing  a  force  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mi>«i*sippif  ^nd  extending  conquest  to  Mexico.  I  suggested  a  number  of 
impediments  to  his  scheme,  such  as  the  B^publican  habits  of  the  citizens  of  that  oooa- 
tiy,  and  their  affection  toward  our  present  administration  of  government;  the  want  of 
funds ;  the  resistance  he  would  meet  from  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  on 
those  frontiers  *,  and  the  opposition  of  Miranda  in  case  he  should  succeed  to  Republican* 
ise  the  Mexicans. 

'*Mr.  Buir  fiaund  no  difficulty  in  removing  these  obstades.  He  said  he  had,  die  pre- 
ceding season,  jnade  a  tour  through  that  country,  and  had  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  to  his  person  and  his 
measures ;  declared  he  had  inexhaustible  resources  as  to  funds ;  assured  me  the  regular 
army  would  act  with  him,  and  would  be  re-enforced  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
ftam  the  above-mentioned  states  and  territory,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  Union;  said 
he  had  powerful  agents  in  the  Spanish  territory. 

"  Mr.  Buir  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  west  of  Ae 
Alleghany  as  a  matter  of  inherent  constitutional  right  of  the  people ;  a  change  which 
would  eyentually  take  place,  and  for  the  operation  of  which  the  present  crisis  was  pe- 
cufiariy  favorable.  There  was,  said  he,  no  energy  in  the  government  to  be  dreaded, 
and  the  divisions  of  political  opinions  throughout  the  Union  was  a  circumstance  of  which 
we  should  profit  There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  among  us  who  aspired  to 
something  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,  and  who  would  volunteer  in  diis  enter- 
prise; and  the  vast  territory  bebnging  to  tiie  United  States  which  offered  to  adven- 
turers, and  the  mines  of  Mexico,  would  bring  strength  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 
I  listened  to  the  exposition  of  Colonel  Burr's  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  Ev- 
ery interview  convinced  me  more  and  more  that  he  had  organized  a  deep-laid  pkt  of 
treason  in  the  West,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  felt  fully  confident ;  till  at 
length  I  discovered  that  his  ambition  was  not  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Mexico,  but  that  he  meditated  overthrowing  the  present  govenmient  d  our 
ooontcy.  He  said  if  he  could  gain  over  the  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  command- 
ers, Truxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  and  others,  he  would  turn  Congrtst  neck  and  ked»  viU 
tfdoon  I  Oisaiiinate  the  president ;  seize  an  the  treatury  and  ike  navy ,  and  dedoBrt 
himte^ihe  protector  of  an  energetic  government.  The  honorable  trust  of  corrupting  the 
marine  corps,  and  of  sounding  Commodore  Preble  and  Captain  Decatur,  Colonel  Buor 
proposed  confiding  to  me.  Shocked  at  this  proposition,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and  ez^ 
claimed  against  his  views.  He  talked  of  the  degraded  situation  of  our  oonntrjr*  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Uaw  by  which  its  energy  and  its  dignity  should  be  restored ;  said  if 
tiiat  blow  could  be  struck  here  at  this  time,  he  was  confident  of  the  support  of  the  best 
blood  of  America.  I  told  Colonel  Burr  he  deceived  himself  in  presumii^  that  he,  or 
any  other  man,  could  excite  a  party  in  this  country  who  would  countenance  him  ia 
focfa  a  plot  of  desperation,  murder,  and  treason.    He  replied  that  he,  perhaps*  knew 
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give  the  order,  and  that  Burr  was  compelled  to  reject  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  half  the  applicants,  and  that  twelve  thou- 
sand, were  it  desirable,  could  be  obtained  as  easily  as  four 
thousand ;  those  who  were  accepted  would  appear  suddenly  in 
arms,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  rumors 
which  reached  the  Executive  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  about 
the  last  of  November.  Nor  were  these  idle  rumors,  for  there 
were  portents  and  visible  indications  of  some  unusual  move- 
ment from  the  regions  upon  the  Ohio.  About  this  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  thousands  of  adherents  of  which  Burr  boasted, 
instead  of  imbodying  on  the  Ohio,  in  readiness  to  follow  their 
chief  at  the  word  of  command,  had  been  sent  before  him  sin- 
gly, as  emigrants,  traders,  and  private  adventurers,  and  they 
were  dispersed  into  every  town  and  settlement,  unobserved  and 
unsuspected,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  leader  and 
his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

Yet,  from  some  cause,  Burr  did  not  leave  the  Cumberland 
River  until  the  22d  of  December,  at  which  time  the  president's 
proclamation,  bearing  date  of  November  27th,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Lower  Mississippi.  In  this  proclamation  the  pres- 
ident warned  all  good  citizens  against  the  unlawful  enterprise 
which  was  contemplated  by  certain  okizens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  **  com- 

better  tiie  dispositionf  of  the  jnihiential  oitizens  (if  tiiia  conntry  than  I  did.  I  told  him 
ooe  eolitaiy  word  would  deitroy  him.  He  Mkedt  what  word  t  I  axuwered,  Uturper  ! 
He  emiled  at  my  heiitation,  and  quoted  aome  great  examplea  In  hia  favor. 

"  Satiafied  that  Mr.  Bair  waa  reaolate  in  pnahing  hia  project  of  rebellion  in  the  weat 
of  ffae  Alleghany,  and  aipprehenaiTe  that  it  wma  too  well  and  too  extenaively  organized 
to  be  eaaily  anppreaaed.  though  I  dreaded  the  weight  of  hia  character  when  laid  in  the 
balance  againat  my  aolitary  aaaertion,  I  broaght  myaelf  to  the  reaolntion  to  endeavor  to 
defeat  it  by  getting  him  remoyed  from  among  na,  or  to  expoae  myself  to  all  conseqaen- 
eee  by  a  diaokNrore  of  hia  intentiona*  Accordingly,  I  waited  on  (he  President  of  tiie 
United  Statea ;  and  after  some  deanltory  oonveraation,  in  which  I  aimed  to  draw  hia 
Tiew  to  the  westward,  I  naed  the  freedom  to  aay  to  the  president  I  thonght  Mr.  Bnrr 
aboold  be  sent  out  of  thia  ooontry,  and  gave  for  reaaon  that  I  believed  him  dangerona 
ia  it.  The  preaident  asked  where  he  ahoold  be  sent  I  mentioned  London  and  Ca- 
dis. The  preaident  thought  the  traat  too  important,  and  seemed  to  entertain  a  doubt 
of  Mr.  Bnrr^s  integrity.  I  intimated  that  no  one,  peihaps,  had  stronger  grotmds  to  mis- 
traat  Mr.  Bdrr's  moral  integrity  than  myaelf,  yet  I  believed  ambition  ao  much  predom* 
inated  over  him,  that,  when  plac<sd  on  an  eminence  and  pat  on  hia  honor,  reapect  to 
himself  would  inaure  hia  fidelity.  His  talenta  were  unqneationable.  I  perceived  the 
■nbjeot  waa  disagreeable  to  the  preaident,  and,  to  give  it  die  shortest  course  to  the 
point;  declared  my  ooooem  that  rSMr.Bnrr  were  not  in  some  way  disposed  of,  we  should, 
within  eight  monUu,  have  an  insurrection,  if  not  a  revolution,  on  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
oiMnppi'  The  preaident  answered,  that  he  had  too  much  confidence  in  the  information, 
ike  integrity,  and  the  attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  citizetti  of  that  country  to  admit 
an  ^y^ptrefteiutMi  of  that  kind." 
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roanded  all  civil  and  military  officers  of  eveiy  grade  and  de- 
partment to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  searching  out  and  bring- 
ing to  condign  punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprise,  by  all  the  lawful  means  within  their  power.*** 
The  whole  military  force  of  the  United  States  on  the  Low* 
er  Mississippi  had  already  been  distributed  for  the  protection 
of  New  Orleans,  General  Wilkinson,  having  received  early 
intimations,  while  at  Natchitoches,  of  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Barr»  through  the  coniSdential  emissaries  sent  to  solicit  his 
co-operation,  at  once  determined  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
whole  enterprise.  Hence,  intimating  to  the  Spanish  general 
the  contemplated  enterprise  against  Mexico,  he  was  readily  in« 
duced  to  enter  into  an  armistice  and  agreement  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  Nacogdoches,  upon  condition  that  General  Wilkinson 
should  exert  his  whole  official  influence  and  authority,  as  com* 

*  The  fellowmg  u  a  copy  of  tlie  preodenf  i  praclajaatioo,  ni,} 
Wkereag  inlbnnatioii  has  been  receiyed  that  Bundiy  penona,  citizena  of  the  United 
Statea,  or  raeideiita  witfain  the  lame,  are  confpiring^  and  confederating  together  to  begin 
and  set  on  fiwt,  provide  and  prepare  the  meana  ibr  a  militaiy  expedition  or  enterprisa 
against  the  dominiona  of  Spain ;  that  for  this  purpose  they  are  fitting  oat  and  axacung 
▼eweli  in  the  weateni  waten  of  the  United  States,  collecting  proviiiona,  anna,  mil* 
itaiy  storaa,  and  other  means ;  are  deceiving  and  aednoing  honest  and  weU-meaning  dt- 
ixenSf  under  Tarioas  pretensei^  to  engage  in  their  criminal  enterpriaes }  are  organising; 
ofllcering,  and  arming  themselves,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  sach  case  made  and  provid- 
•d:  I  have  therelfaro  thought  fit  to  issoe  this  my  prodamation,  vraming  and  enjofaiing 
all  faithfol  citiaens  who  have  been  led,  witiioat  knowledge  or  consideration,  to  paztici* 
pate  in  the  said  vnlawfol  enterpriaea,  to  withdraw  taq  the  same  withoat  delay;  and 
commanding  all  persons  whatsoever,  engaged  or  ooncemad  in  the  same,  to  oease  ■! 
farther  proceedings  therein,  as  they  will  anawer  the  oootraiy  at  their  pecil,  and  ineor 
proaecation  with  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.  And  Ihereby  enjoin  and  require  all  ofiken, 
civil  and  miUtaxy,  of  the  United  Stataa,  or  of  any  of  the  atalea  or  teiiitutieB,  and  «ape> 
dally  all  governors  and  other  ezecotive  antboritiea,  ail  Jodgea,  jaslBoea,  and  other  ott> 
cera  of  the  peace,  all  military  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  Statea,  and  ti- 
ficers  of  the  militia,  to  be  vigilant,  each  within  his  respective  depaitment,  and  aoeord- 
ing  to  bia  functions,  in  searching  out  and  bringing  to  oosdfigo  poniahment  all  persons 
engaged  or  concerned  in  such  enterprise,  in  seising  and  detaining,  sol^ect  to  tibe  dispo- 
sitions of  the  law,  all  vessels,  arms,  military  stores  or  other  meana  provided  or  pravidia§ 
for  the  same,  and  in  general  in  preventing  the  eaivying  on  sQch  expedition  or  enter 
prise  by  bU  lawful  meana  within  their  power;  and  I  roqoire  all  good  and  faithfiil  citi 
xena,  uid  others  within  the  United  States,  to  be  aiding  and  aaaiadag  herein,  and  e^a* 
cially  in  the  diacovery,  apprehenaioa,  and  bringing  to  joaticfe  of  all  audi  oife»den,  in 
preventing  the  execution  of  their  unlawful  designa*  and  in  giving  infixmatioi 
them  to  the  proper  authoritiea. 
In  teatimony  whereof  I  have  canaed  the  aeal  of  the  United  Statea  to  be  i 

theae  preaenta,  and  have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand.    Given  at  the  cily 
\L.  S.]    of  Waahington,  on  the  27th  day  of  November,  ISOf ,  lad  in  the  year  of  iIm  mv- 
ereignty  and  independence  of  the  Uailed  Statea  tfaa  thii^-fiirt. 

(Signed)  TaoMAa  Jkffbbsmi. 

By  the  pvaaidaal* 
(Signed)  Jamxs  Maduov*  Seoratoiy  of  BtoStb 
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mander-in-chief^  to  suppress  and  defeat  the  operations  of  Bulr 
mnd  his  adherents. 

On  the  28d  of  December,  Cowles  Mead,  acting  governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
contemplated  unlai^ful  enterprise,  and  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  in  the  territory  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in 
their  efforts'  to  suppress  the  treasonable  movemenfts,  and  to 
bring  all  ofienders  to  justice.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
issued  hiff  proclamation  to  the  same. effect  on  the  16th  of  De* 
cember. 

On  the  35th  Governor  Mead  issued  his  orders  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  militia,  ordering  the  four  regiments  of  the 
western  counties  to  assemble  for  parade  and  organization  in 
their  respective  counties  between  the  10th  and  90th  of  January. 

[A.D.  1807.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  settlements  with  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  This  apprehension  was  fiu*ther 
increased  by  the  continual  arrival  of  strangers  and  emigrants 
at  this  unusual  period,  and  who,  apparently,  were  unconcerned 
at  the  dangers  Which  threatened. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  some  wha  aflbcted  to  deride 
and  pity  the  timidity  of  those  who  magnified  trivial  incidents 
into  portents  of  treason  and  civil  war.  Such  persons  seemed 
anxious  to  quiet  public  apprehension  by  denouncing  the  unnec- 
essary steps  of  precaution  tak^  by  the  commonder^n-chief,  and 
by  the  executive  departmentier  of  the  two  territories.  Bollman 
and  Swartwout  had  already  been  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
General  Wilkinson,,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  the 
general  having  sent  them  under  a  military  guard  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  United  States  near  the  Federal  government 

On  the  10th  of  January  an  express  from  Washington  city 
arrived  at  Natchez  with  dispatches  for  the  executive  of  the 
territory ;  after  u  short  delay,  he>  proceeded  by  way  of  Fort 
Adams  to  New  Orleans,  with  dispatches  for  Governor  Clai- 
borne. 

These  dispatches  contained  important  information  relative 
to  the  designs  of  Colonel  Burr  and  his  contemplated  movements 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th,  the  gov* 
•raor  ordered  a  guard  of  sixty  men  to  be  stationed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  with  instructions  to  board  and  examine  every  boat 
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descending.  The  same  day,  Ck>yenior  Mead,  in  view  of  the 
impending  danger,  prorogued  the  General  Assembly  until  the 
19th,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  actiYO  measures  for  averting 
the  approaching  storm,  ^  which  presaged  an  expjpsion  danger* 
ous  to  domestic  safety,  and  insulting  to  national  dignity.** 

On  the  14th  of  January,  intelligence  was  received  at  Natch- 
ez that  Colonel  Burr,  with  about  sixty  men,  had  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  when  the  acting  governor  im- 
mediately issued  his  orders  for  imbodying  the  militia.  In 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  under 
Colonel  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  were  ready  for  marching  or- 
ders. The  same  evening,  under  a  most  inclement  sky,  they 
embarked  in  boats,  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  Cole's  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  above  Natchez.  At  this 
point  they  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  Jefferson 
county ;  and  the  acting  governor  dispatched  his  two  aids,  Ma- 
jors Shields  and  Poindexter,  immediately  to  Burr's  encamp- 
ment, near  the  Bayou  Pierre,  with  a  message,  notifying  him  of 
the. formidable  military  movements  against  him,  and  inviting 
him  to  surrender  himself  and  his  adherents  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities.  An  armistice  was  arranged  at  Burr's 
camp,  by  which  Colonel  Burr  agreed  to  meet  Governor  Mead 
next  day  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Calvit,  near  Colonel  Clai- 
borne's encampment,  attended  by  his  friend  Colonel  Fitzpatrick, 
of  Jefferson  county.  Next  day,  Qolonel  Burr,  accordingly,  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Cole's  Creek,  and  having  spent 
an  hour  in  the  camp  at  that  place,  proceeded,  escorted  by  sev- 
eral officers  of  the  Jefferson  troop,  to  the  appointed  interview 
with  the  acting  governor.  Having  entered  into  a  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  himself,  thirteen  boats,  and  sixty  men,  at 
discretion,  he  proceeded,  a  prisoner,  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, to  Washington. 

A  detachment  of  cavalry  firom  the  Jefferson  troop  the  same 
day  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  boats  containing  his 
stores  and  military  supplies,  which  were  conducted  to  Natchez..* 

It  was  affirmed  by  some,  that,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Burr  from  the  Bayou  Pierre,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  con- 
cealment of  a  large  portion  of  military  stores,  and  some  cannon 
which  were  contained  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Bruin's  Bayou* 
<m  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

*  Miuiitippi  Mefiengvr,  Juiury  14tii,  1807. 
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Colonel  Burr  appeared  before  Judge  Rodney,  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and,  having  entered  into  recognizance  with  his  sure- 
ties, Lyman  Harding,  Esq.,  and  Colonel  Benajah  Osmun,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  called 
session  of  that  court,  to  be  holden  on  the  3d  of  February,  was 
discharged  from  custody.*  His  men,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
were  liberated  upon  parole  in  Natchez. 

About  this  time,  Herman  Blannerhasset  and  Comfort  Tyler, 
two  prominent  adherents  of  Burr,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  com- 
menced their  residence  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  some  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Blannerhasset 

In  the  mean  time,  many  persons  evinced  a  strong  disappro- 
bation to  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  plans  which  Burr  and  his  adherents 
may  have  contemplated.  This  feeling  of  disapprobation,  which 
discovered  itself  in  various  ways,  sought  to  shield  itself  undek* 
the  pretext  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  untrammeled  liberties 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  New  Orleans,  it  had  manifested  itself  through  the  grand  jury 
on  the  24th  of  January,  in  a  presentment  of  General  Wilkinson 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  emissaries  of  Burr.  The  same  disap- 
probation had  displayed  itself  early  in  January,  through  James 
WorJcmani  judge  of  the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  in  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  release  of  Peter  Y.  Ogden  from 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief;  and  subsequently,  by 
his  resolution  to  issue  a  writ  of  attachment  from  the  same  court 
against  the  person  of  the  general  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
court.t 

About  this  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Wilkinson  county, 
in  an  address,  signed  by  ninety-six  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  acting  governor,  assured  him  of  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  their  readiness  to  sustain  him  in 
his  efforts  for  the  prompt,  suppression  of  any  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  of  the  United  States.  They 
declared  themselves  firmly  resolved ;  '^  and,  being  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  they 
deemed  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  thereof,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  prop- 

*  MiMiMtppi-l^eMeiiger,  Janaaiy  S7th,  1807. 

t  See  chtpt^  xr.,  "Terrifeoiy  of  Oileani/'  &o.  AJm^  the  MiMinrippi  Meiseogor. 
Jsimary  UtHa,  1007.    A1m>,  Idem,  Januaiy  Slg^  1607. 
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eriy.^  They  declared  that  ^  this  government  is  now  oar  own ; 
we  may  exchange  it  for  a  worse,  but  a  better,  as  relates  to  the 
people  in  general,  we  can  not  expect ;  the  designing  only  wish 
for  a  change."  They  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Governor  Mead  and  Colonel  Claiborne  for  the  zeal  and  energy 
with  which  they  had  suppressed  the  insidious  designs  of  ani* 
bitious  men.* 

In  the  mean  time,  Burr  remained  in  the  settlements,  and  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  respect  which  is  usually  shown  to 
men  of  talent  and  distinctiim ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence,  by  impressing  his  acquaintances  with  his  patriotic  de- 
votion, and  the  futility  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  his  fidelity  to  the  Union.f 

On  Monday,  the  3d  of  February,  the  extra  session  of  the  Sup 
perior  Court  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington ;  and  Colo- 
nel Burr,  attended  by  his  counsel,  William  B.  Shields  and 
Lyman  Harding,  Esquires,  appeared  upon  bis  recognizance. 
**  The  grand  jury  having  been  duly  impanneled,  Judge  Rod- 
ney deUvered  an  impressive  and  comprehensive  charge,  and 
the  court  adjourned  until  next  day,  when  the  case  was  taken 
up.  The  attorney-general,  George  Poindexter,  moved  the 
court  to  discharge  the  grand  jury.;^  He  stated  that,  after  ex- 
amining the  depositions  submitted  to  him  by  the  court,  he  did 
not  discover  any  testimony  which  brought  the  ofienses  charged 
against  Colonel  Burr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory ;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  was  not  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction,  either 
criminal  or  civil,  and  could  take  cognizance  only  of  points  re- 
served at  the  trial  in  the  respective  Circuit  Courts,  where  all 
criminal  prosecutions  must  originate,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  territory.    He  iiirther  observed,  that,  in  order  to  secure 

*  Miisiatippi  Messenger,  Janaary  S7tii,  1807. 

t  The  '*  Nstcfaes  Herald"  May  6tfa,  1807,  in  oommenting  upon  Barr'j  trial  it  the  town 
ef  Washington,  asserts  that  "  Barr  and  his  men  were  eareued  fay  a  mmiber  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  planters  of  Adams  ooonty;  aeYeral  balls  were  given  to  tfaes 
•a  mailts  of  respect  and  confidence ;  none  of  his  men  were  confined  nntil  after  his  trial 
before  the  Superior  Coort ;"  that  '*  the  proceedb^  against  the  accused  were  mot«Bkie 
a  'mock  trial'  than  a  criminal  prosecatioo ;  ttiat,  dnriag  the  trial,  Jodge  Brain  appeared 
■tore  like  his  advocate  than  bis  impartial  judge,  as  he  ooght  to  have  been ;"  and  that 
''both  befiire  and  on  the  day  of  trial  he  advocated  his  cause  air  a  laudable  and  Joat  one.'' 

}  The  grand  juiy  consisted  of  Philander  Smith,  foreman,  Lewis  Bvans.  Ebeneser 
Bees,  James  Spain,  James  Andrews,  John  Brooks,  Looe  Baker,  George  Overaker.  H. 
Tomer,  John  Btabbb  Nathaniel  Hoggatt,  B.  Newiban,  James  Dnnbir,  and  John  Wood. 
—Mitnttippi  Mutcnger,  February  10th,  1607. 
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the  public  safety,  the  territorial  judges  ought  immediately  to 
convey  the  accused  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  try  and  punish 
him,  if  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him ;  which  they 
might  legally  do,  and'  thereby  effectually  prevent  the  contem- 
plated military  expedition  against  Mexico,  and  maintain  invio^ 
late  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that,  inasmuch  as  the  attorney  prosecuting  for  the 
United  States  had  no  bills  for  the  consideration  of  the  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  discharged." 

Colonel  Burr  made  several  observations  against  the  motion^ 
and  remarked  that  if  the  aUomey-general  had  no  business  for 
the  grand  jury,  he  had^  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be 
dismissed*  On  this  motion  the  court  was  divided.  Judge 
Bruin  declared  himself  opposed  to  discharging  the  grand  jury, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  was  also  instantly  discharged  from  ids 
recognizance. 

**  The  attorney-general  then  withdrew,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  directed  to  retire  to  their  room."  The  next  day  the 
grand  jury  appeared  in  court,  with  several  presentments  of  a 
negative  character,  which  were  not  founded  on  any  bill  exhib- 
ited to  them.  After  an  appropriate  reproof  from  the  court  for 
the  "  particularly  improper  interference"  of  the  grand  jury  at 
that  time,  it  was  discharged  the  same  evening,  and  no  other 
notice  was  taken  of  their  presentments.* 

Colonel  Burr  demanded  a  release  from  his  recognizance, 
which  the  court  promptly  refused.  On  the  opening  of  court 
next  morning,  Thursday  the  6th,  Colonel  Burr  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
his  escape. 

The  same  evening,  Grovemor  Williams,  who  had  returned 
from  North  Carolina,  issued  his  proclamation,  offering  a  reward 
of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 
Aaron  Burr,  either  to  him  in  Washington,  or  to  the  Federal 
authorities  of  the  United  States.  A  troop  of  cavalry  was  dis^ 
patched  to  Claiborne  county  in  search  of  the  fugitive ;  yet  no 
intelligence  from  Burr  was  received  in  Washington  until  near 
the  last  of  February,  when  the  governor  was  informed  by  Cap- 

*  See.  MiMiMippi  MesMiiger,  Pebrouy  lOth,  1807.  The  sabatance  of  tiraie  preient- 
nenti  were  equivalent  to  a  ceiuntre  apoo  the  action  of  the  governor  and  militia  in  ar- 
iMttng  Burr ;  asierting  that  it  waa  "  their  opinion  that  Aaron  Barr  has  not  been  guiUp 
cf  any  crime  or  miademeanor  againat  the  lawa  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  tbia  teiritoiy  " 
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tain  E.  P.  Gaines,  commanding  at  Fort  Stoddart,  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  been  arrested  near  that  post,  and  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  his  custody.*  He  had  been  making  his  way  down  the  Tom- 
bigby,  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  reach  Pensacola  and  ob- 
tain the  protection  of  a  British  vessel  in  the  harbor.  Governor 
Williams  was  strongly  suspected  of  conniving  at  Burr's  escape ; 
and  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  entertained  for  the  prisoner 
a  sympathy  which  facilitated  his  escape. 

Colonel  Burr  was  sent  under  a  military  guard  by  sea  to 
Charleston,  and  from  thence  to  Richmond  by  land,  in  charge 
of  Major  Perkins,  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested.  He  arrived 
at  Richmond  on  the  30th  of  March,  1807,  and  was  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  await  his  trial. 

General  Wilkinson,  having  succeeded  in  ariresting  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  was  assailed  by  Burr  and  his  satellites 
as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  Although  WilktnscMi 
was  actively  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  whole  conspiracy, 
it  is  evident  that  for  years  before  he  did  entertain  the  idea  of 
invading  the  Mexican  provinces  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  design  on  his  part  to 
turn  his  arms  against  his  country,  or  to  invade  Mexico  without 
authority. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  id  the  West,  connected  with  Burros 
movements  on  the  Mississippi,  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands^  of  enterprising  emigrants  to  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
greatly  increasing  its  population,  and  augmenting  the  talent  and 
moral  worth  in  the  country. 

Cotton  Staple. — Agriculture  within  the  territory  had  just 
emerged  from  that  state  of  depression  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  American  jurisdiction  w^s  established  over  the  coun- 
try. Indigo  had  been  a  principal  staple  of  export  up  to  the 
year  1807,  when  the  invention  of  the  saw  cotton-gin,  by  Whit- 
ney, was  introduced,  and  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  which  produced  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
indigo  crop.    Cotton  now  became  the  engrossing  staple  of  the 

*  Colonel  But  wu  axrsMtod  under  the  fbnorring  dicanutancee,  vis. :  In  conpeqr 
with  Major  Ashley,  a  man  of  bad  character,  he  designed  to  reach  the  residence  of  Col- 
onel Caller,  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and  who  had 
been  anxious  ibr  their  expolsion  from  Mobile.  Not  being  able  to  reach  Colonel  CaHei'a, 
on  acconnt  of  high  waters,  he  took  the  road  down  the  Tombigby,  toward  Fort  Stoddait; 
J%  was  on  his  way  that  he  was  met  by  Major  Perkins,  with  a  file  of  men  from  Fttt 
Btoddarti  who  had  been  apprised  of  bis  approach. 
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fine  agricultural -settlements ;  and  the  comparatively  easy  and 
speedy  mode  of  divesting  the  lint  from  the  seed  gave  a  presage 
of  future  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

.  Yet  cotton-gins  were  few ;  and,  like  mills  in  a  new  country, 
one  public  cotton-gin  performed  the  work  of  ginning  the  crops 
for  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced 
from  one  to  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  could  afibrd  to  keep 
a  gin  for  their  own  use ;  but  the  cotton  crop  of  the  territory 
was  produced  chiefly  by  small  {rfanters,  whose  entire  crops 
seldom  exceeded  twenty-five  or  thirty  bales.  Such  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  their  crops  to  the  public  gins  and  wait  their 
turn,  in  the  order  of  their  application,  for  their  ginned  crops. 
The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing  was  one  tenth  of  the 
nett  cotton,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  bagging  and  rope. 

To  regulate  this  new  species  of  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  laws  applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Plant- 
ers might  be  seriously  injured  in  the  price  and  sale  of  their 
crops  by  delays  and  disappointments  at  the  gin,  and  by  post- 
poning their  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the  time  for  de- 
livering a  crop  ready  baled  to  the  owner  was  limited  by  law 
to  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  ^  cotton  receipt^  for  its  de- 
livery at  the  gin.  A  longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  lia- 
ble for  any  damage  which  might  accrue  to  the  owner  from  such 
cause ;  and  the  owner  might  claim  twenty  per  cent,  damage 
for  any  delay  after  legal  notice  and  demand  of  his  cotton.  The 
'^  cotton  receipt,"  as  early  as  March,  1806,  was  **  made  nego- 
tiable** by  la\^,  and  vested  in  the  holder  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  original  owner.  Thus,  't,  cotton 
receipts"  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  staple 
of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a  circulating 
medium  to  the  people.  This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  laud- 
able one  it  was,  to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  ex** 
change  and  domestic  currency,  untainted  by  the  lust  of  specu- 
lation under  chartered  privileges.* 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  statutes  of  the  territory, 
revised  and  condensed  by  Judge  Toulmin,  were  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  on  the  10th  of  February,  1807,  when  two  hun- 
dred copies  were  ordered  to  be  published.  The  edition  was 
completed  during  the  summer  by  Timothy  Teirell,  "  territorial 
printer,"  and  was  known  as  ^*  Toulmin's  Digest."  ^^  This  code 

*  Bee  Toolniii'a  Digest^  p.  238-83^ 
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comprised  not  only  a  digest  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  but  it 
presented  them  arranged  and  digested  into  a  regular  system 
of '^judicial  proceedings,"  in  the  first  part  of  which  were  com* 
prised  the  ^  laws  establishing  courts  of  justice,  defining  the  du- 
ties of  their  officers,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  chiefly 
in  civil  cases;"  in  the  second  part  were  comprised  **laws  re* 
lating  to  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  the  public  police;"  be* 
sides  a  general  ^militia  law."  This  is  the  oldest  digest  of 
Mississippi  laws,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

Tombigby  Setilements. — ^About  the  close  of  the  year  I80d,  a 
settlement  had  been  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  tawn  of  Huntsville. 
About  the  same  time,  another  was  commenced  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby,  near  the  present  site  of  St  Stephen's,  on  the  route 
leading  firom  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  country,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  summer  following,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  4th,  1807,  Harry  Toulmin,  James 
Caller,  and  Leonard  Henry  had  completed  the  duty  assigned 
them  as  **  commissioners  to  view,  mark,  and  open  a  good  road 
on  the  nearest  route  from  the  city  of  Natchez  to  Fort  Stoddart, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  new  Creek  road  on  the  line  of  demarka* 
tion  east  of  Pearl  River."t  This  was  the  first  road  finom 
Natchez  to  St  Stephen's. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved 
January  Sth,  John  Baker,  James  Morgan,  and  John  F.  M^Grew, 
as  commissioners,  were  authorized  to  lay  off  a  town  on  the 
lands  of  Edwin  Lewis,  near  Fort  St  Stephen,  reserving  for 
the  public  use  the  lands  near  the  fort,  where  a  land-ofiice  was 
subsequently  established.  On  the  7th  of  December  follow- 
ing, public  notice  was  given  that  ^  the  ferry  is  now  complete 
over  the  Alabama  River,  above  Little  River,  and  on  the  Tom- 
bigby, just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  com- 
pletely opened  and  marked  with  causeways  across  all  boggy 
guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can  travel  the  road  with 
salety,  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three-chopped  way, 
which  cuts  off  a  great  distance  in  traveling  from  Natchez  to 
Georgia.":]:  This  was  the  first  road  opened  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory. 

*  See  ToDlami'i  Digett,  edition  of  1607,  printed  by  Samqel  TemSi,  territorial  priatar. 
t  Toalmin'i  Digeit,  p.  397. 396.        |  MiMinippi  MeMenger,  Jul  end  Feb..  16061 
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The  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  labored 
nnder  many  privations  and  disadvantages.  They  were  an 
advanced  guard  into  the  Indian  Territory,  remote  and  isolated, 
cut  off  from  every  other  American  community,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  then  existing 
within  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
but  a  limited  district,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  native 
tribes.  They  were  not  only  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  by  an  Indian  wil- 
derness, but  were  subjected  to  heavy  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
transit  duties  to  a  foreign  government  on  their  commercial  in* 
tercourse  with  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  patriotism  was  unshaken,  and,  although  chiefly  composed 
of  the  remaining  -colonists  of  English  Florida,  who  had  been 
successively  the  subjects  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, they  were  troe  Americans  in  principle  and  feeling.  And 
when  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  British  frigate  ^  Leopard'' 
upon  the  American  ship  Chesapeake  had  produced  a  general 
burst  of  popular  indignation  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  in  no 
portion  of  the  Union  was  the  patriotic  response  more  hearty 
and  indignant  than  from  the  people  of  Washington  county. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Wakefield,  the  county  seat,  on  the 
8th  day  of  September,  1807,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  expressive  of  their  indignation  at  the  ''outrage  which 
has  been  committed  on  our  national  rights  by  the  arrogant 
representatives  of  British  despotism."' 

The  preamble  declares,  '^  That  if  England  counts  upon  our 
divisions,  she  is  mistaken :  her  violence  has  united  America. 
Our  settlmnents  originally  consisted,  and  still,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, consist  of  those  who  adhered  to  England  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  They  were  led  by  principle :  the  elders  taught  them 
that  resistance  was  sinfiil ;  and  they  imbibed  from  their  infimcy 
a  deep  veneration  for  their  king ;  but  the  delusion  lasts  no 
longer.  We  have  since  seen  that  king  engaged  in  almost  in- 
cessant wars  against  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  man ;  while 
the  government  which  has  succeeded  his  in  America  has  pre- 
served us  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently occupied  in  promoting  our  nati^mal  prosperity.  Old 
fiftctions  are  forgotten ;  old  Whigs  and  old  Tories  will  cordially 
unite  in  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  avenge  the  wound- 
ed dignity  of  America  against  the  insults  and  oppression  of  any 
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government  on  earth."  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  sentiments 
of  Washington  county,  expressed  at  Wakefield,  and  certified 
by  James  Caller,  chairman,  and  T.  Malone,  secretary.* 

At  the  same  meeting  they  declared,  "We  have  suffered  mul- 
tiplied injuries,  inflicted  upon  us  in  a  regular  system,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government.  We  have  been  the  objects 
of  oppression  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  produce  of  our  lands,  before  it  could 
reach  a  market  even  in  our  own  territories,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  a  foreign 
monarch;  we  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  vexatious 
searches  and  arbitrary  seizures ;  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  every 
thing  which  we  have  imported  even  from  the  next  tovm  within 
the  American  limits.  Through  the  joint  operation  of  the  rev- 
enue systems  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  fire- 
quently  been  obliged  to  pay  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  on  the  price  when  first  imported  into  the 
United  States,  of  such  articles  as  are  most  essential  to  family 
comfort.'' 

^'  But  we  will  discard  all  personal  jealousies ;  we  shall  cease 
to  regard  our  local  grievances,  until  those  of  the  nation  are  re- 
dressed ;  we  will  give  the  Spaniard  his  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  we  will  continue  to  pay  double  price  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  Europe ;  we  will  continue  to  pay,  if  need  be,  sixteen 
dollars  a  barrel  for  Kentucky  flour,  while  our  neighbors  at 
Natchez,  unencumbered  by  Spanish  obstacles,  are  paying  four 
dollars  for  the  same  article/'f 

.The  multiplied  difficulties  operating  against  the  settlements 
of  Washington  were  duly  represented  to  the  American  Con- 
gress in  a  memorial  from  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
following,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government 
was  invoked  in  their  behalf. 

[ A.D.  1808.]  Williams^ 8  Administration. — In  the  mean  time, 
the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  government  omi- 
tinued  under  the  administration  of  Grovemor  Williams,  who 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  last  two  years,  lost  the 
confidence,  if  not  the  respect,  of  a  large  and  influential  party 
in  the  old  and  populous  settlements  of  the  territory.  In  all  the 
counties  from  the  Yazoo,  west  of  the  *'  old  Chocta  boundary," 

*  IfUtiinppi  Mettenger,  Korember  Stb,  1807.  t  Uabl 
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he  was  decidedly  unpopular,  and  a  majority  of  the  people  im* 
patiently  awaited  the  close  of  hia  official  career.* 

The  4th  of  March  was  expected  to  close  the  administration 
as  well  a9  the  political  carder  of  Robert  Williams*  Although 
received  with  due  respect  and  cordiality  upon  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1805,  he  had  soon  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  political  opponents,  and  scarcely  respected  by 
his  friends.  Destitute  of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feel- 
ing, and  governed  in  his  official  intercourse  by  a  narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to 
secure  the  attachment  and  esteem  of  his  friends.  With  strong 
prejudices  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard  of  the  cour- 
tesy due  firom  a  statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 
difliculties  innumerable  to  bis  administration^  while  his  incon- 
sistency raised  up  enemies  among  his  firiends. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Meantime,  settlements  had  advanced  firom 
Tennessee  into  the  country  north  of  the  ^  Great  Bend"  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Hunts- 
ville,  upon  lands  in  the  Chickas&  cession  by  treaty  of  July 
sad,  180S.  These  settlements,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
organized  into  the  ''County  of  Madison"  by  the  territorial 
Legislature.  This  county  received  its  population  almost  en- 
tirely from  Tennessee,  and  was  separated  from  others  of  the 
territory  by  a  wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  savages. 

The  first  joint-stock  bank  in  the  territory  was  chartered  on 
the  23d  of  December,  1809.  The  capital  stock  was  five  thou- 
sand shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  making  an  aggregate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  speculation  was  in  its 
infancy  in  Mississippi.  The  books  were  opened  subsequently 
in  Natchez,  under  the  superintendence  of  thirteen  commission- 
ers, among  whom  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  territory. 
They  were  Francis  X.  Martin,  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne,  John 
Steele,  Abner  Green,  Abijah  Hunt,  Samuel  Postlethwaite,  Ebe- 
nezer  Reese,  Cowles  Mead,  Joseph  Sessions,  William  B. 
Shields,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Alexander  Montgomery,  and  Ly- 
*man  Harding.  The  style  of  the  company  was,  '^  The  Presi- 
dent, Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Mississippi ;"  and 
its  privileges  were  to  remain  inviolate  twenty-five  years,  or 
until  the  year  1834.    But  this  bank  was  established  upon  cor- 

*  Mif  tiiaippi  Meuengeri  Korember  27th,  1807. 
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rect  principles,  making  the  directors  liable  in  their  individual 
capacity  for  any  emission  of  notes  or  bills  over  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  during  their  administration ;  those 
yfho  might  be  absent  during  such  emission,  and  were  free 
from  any  connection  in  the  transaction,  were  entitled  to  ex* 
emption  by  a  timely  disclosure  of  the  facts.  No  bill  or  note 
was  negotiable  at  said  bank  unless  expressly  so  written  on  its 
face.* 

But  chartered  associations  are  insatiable.  <  No  sooner  had 
the  state  Constitution  been  adopted,  and  the  new  state  govern- 
ment formally  organized,  than  the  company,  desirous  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  whole  banking  privileges  of  the  state,  procured 
from  the  Legislature  an  act,  approved  February  4th,  1816,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock,  making  the  state  a  stockholder,  and 
extending  the  monopoly  until  the  year  1840,  with  authority  to 
establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  state.t  The  bank  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  trading  or  dealing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
notes,  or  ^  current  money,"  and  was  subject  to  a  strict  super* 
vision  by  the  Legislature.  Such  was  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  principles  embraced  in  this  charter  were 
those  to  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  recur  twenty*five 
years  afterward,  when  all  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  prostrated  by  a  temporary 
departure  from  them  in  the  years  1886  and  1837. 

[A.D.  1810.]  For  the  last  three  years  the  population  of  the 
territory  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, and  new  counties  had  been  organized  in  the  district  pur- 
chased of  the  Choct&s,  north  of  the  line  of  demarkation,  with 
sparse  settlements  extending  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Frank- 
lin and  Amit6  counties  eastward  to  the  Tombigby.  The  en* 
tire  population  in  the  white  settlements,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  40,352  souls.|  Of  these,  Washington  county  contained 
about  six  thousand,  of  whom  a  large  portion  were  recent  em- 
igrants from  Tennessee  and  Georgia.    The  Tombigby  settle- 

*  See  Poindexter'a  Code,  p.  467,  lection  7. 

t  See  Poindextei^a  Code,  p.  468,  469.  The  bra&cfaefl  wer«  soon  afterward  e«t«b- 
Ufhed:  one  at  Port  Oibsont  where  books  weretrpened  fay  larael  Lotiitg,  Daniel  V«ii- 
nar,  and  BeDJamin  Smiths  another  at  WoodvUU,  where  booka  were  opened  by  Bichari 
Bntler,  Edward  Randolph,  Charles  StewarC»  and  Moses  LiddeH  A  branch  was  also 
established  at  PearUngtan,  on  Pearl  River. 

t  Darby's  Lonisiana,  p.  389,  and  United  States  Census. 
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ments  had  extended .  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  fietT  up  as 
Mount  Sterling,  more  than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St.  Stephen. 
Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  French  and  Spaniards  of  former 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up,  im- 
pressed with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  the  territory  was  thrown 
into  some  excitement  by  the  revolution  in  the  western  parishes 
of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  govern* 
ment  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  under 
the  Spanish  authority  had  been  gradually  ripening  into  revolt, 
which,  on  the  7th  of  December,  terminated  in  a  formal  re- 
nouncement of  the  Spanish  authority.  Under  instruclions  from 
the  Federal  government.  Governor  Holmes  ordered  out  a  de- 
tachment of  militia  from  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  to- 
gether with  ik)me  volunteer  companies,  which  were  marched 
under  Colonel  Claiborne,  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  American  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  St.  Francisville ;  the  Spanish  authorities  retired,  and  the 
district  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.* 

[A.D.  1812.]  Thus  the  Spanish  influence  and  intrigue, 
aided  by  British  agtots  and  emissaries  from  Mobile  and  Pen- 
sacola,  was  restricted  from  active  operation- upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi ;  but  the  Spaniards,  restrained  in  this  quarter, 
began  to  operate  more  actively  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
territory,  by  instigating  the  savages  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  American  settlements.  Thus,  in  the  war  which  had 
commenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida  became  the  secret  allies  of  the  former, 
and  promoted  the  views  of  the  English  cabinet  in  arraying  the 
powerful  tribes  of  Florida  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States. 

The  president,  apprehensive  of  a  despent  by  the  British  fleet 
on  some  portion  of  the  coast  of  Louisiana  or  of  {he  Mississippi 
Territory,  caused  troops  to  be  concentrated  at  suitable  points 
to  repel  such  invasion.  Besides  the  regular  army  under  his 
immediate  command.  General  Wilkinson  was  authorized  to  call 
upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 

*  Martin's  Loniiiana,  vol  iL,  p.  5299.  Also,  chapter  xt.  of  this  book,  viz.,  **  Temtorj 
of  Orleans,"  &c. 
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for  quotas  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  any  case  of  emergency* 
to  re-enforce  his  command. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  GroVemor  Holmes,  in  consequence  of  a 
requisition  from  General  Wilkinson,  issued  his  general  orders 
for  a  draft  of  the  militia,  requiring  the  quotas  from  each  regi- 
ment to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  rendezvous  under  their 
respective  officers  at  Baton  Rouge  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Oc^ 
tober,  to  be  organized  into  a  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Claiborne,  heretofore  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  has  always  been 
exalted  and  pure ;  they  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  to 
iace  danger  and  encounter  privations  in  defense  of  their  com- 
mon country,  whether  against  British  aggression  or  the  mur- 
derous warfare  of  the  savages.  The  call  of  the  governor  was 
cheeriuUy  obeyed;  the  complement  required  was  supplied  chief- 
ly by  voluntary  enrolment,  without  recourse  to  a  draft.  Qd 
the  18th  of  August,  1812,  General  Claiborne  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  alacrity  with  which  the  citizens  enrolled  themselves 
for  service.  **  With  infinite  satisfaction,"  he  writes,  "  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  the  lieutenant-colonels  com- 
mandant of  the  first,  second,  thicd,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth  regiments  have  in  readiness,  to  march  at  the 
shortest  notice,  the  number  required  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments, under  your  order  of  the  16th  ultimo ;  and  I  am  persuad- 
ed it  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  your  excellency  to  be 
informed  that  the  requisition  has  been  filled  principally  by  vol- 
untary enrolment.  The  counties  of  Wilkinson,  Jefierson,  Clai- 
borne, Warren,  and  Marion  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  a 
draft.  Amit^  and  Franklin  drafted  but  a  few  privates.  Adams 
was  completed  by  a  draft  principally.  All  await  your  orders 
with  solicitude ;  and  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  brigade,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  march, 
when  ordered^  with  great  promptitude,  and  in  all  situations 
will  discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  zeal."* 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  animated  the  first 
brigade  of  Mississippi  militia  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

[A.D.  1813.]  Tennessee  Volunteers. — To  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  frontier  against  apprel^nded  invasion,  Major-gen- 

*  Claiborne  MS.  Papen. 
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eral  Jackson,  of  Tennessee^  had  imbodied  a  force  of  two  thour 
sand  and  seventy  volunteers  at  Nashville,  consisting  of  fourteen 
hundred  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
mounted  riflemen.*  On  the  7th  of  January,  1613,  he  broke  up 
his  camp  at  Nashville ;  the  mounted  in&ntry  took  up  the  line 
of  march  through  the  Indian  country  to  Natchez,  during  in* 
clement  weather,  and, over  roads  almost  impassable.  The  in- 
fantry embarked  in^  thirteen  boats,  and  set  ofi*in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  winter  on  their  perilous  voyage  down  the  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
After  a  tedious  and  hazardous  voyage  of  five  weeks,  they  ar- 
rived at  Natchez  on  the  l'5th  of  February,  and  encamped  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington.!  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
mounted  troops,  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  before. 

But,  instead  of  encountering  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
they  were  destined  to  great  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  imbecility  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
indecision  of  President  Madison.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
this  patriotic  army  under  their  chivalrous  commander,  an  or- 
der was  received  from  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
quiring Greneral  Jackson  to  discharge  his  men  from  service, 
under  the  alleged  pretext  that  the  imminent  danger  of  inva- 
sion had  vanished  from  Louisiana.  This  order  of  the  imbe- 
cile, if  not  traitorous,  secretary,  issued  before  General  Jack- 
son's departure  from  Nashville,  required  him  'Ho  deliver  all 
the  public  stores  and  property  in  his  possession  into  the  hands 
of  General  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  seventh  district.";]; 

To  obey  the  order  under  present  circumstances  would  in- 
flict great  injustice  upon  the  brave  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and  were  now  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  a^Kxiles,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  sustenance  and  means  of  returning  through  a  savage 
wilderness.  Many  ^f  them  were  sick,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  upon  the  invalid  roll.  Few  or  none  of  them  were  able, 
from  their  own  resources,  to  reach  their  homes ;  and  to  have 
discharged  them  here,  remote  from  their  friends,  and  destitute, 

*  The  (fenertl  ftaff  w«t  oompoted  of  Andrew  Jackson,  mqjor-general;  William  B. 
Lewia,  atsUtant  deputy  quarUrmcuter ;  William  Carroll,  brigade  inspector ;  Jamea 
Henderson,  brigade  quartemuuter ;  Colonel  ThonUM  H.  Benton, ,/Er»l  owl;  John  Reid, 
Mecond  aid.  A  reg^ent  of  cavalry  waa  commanded  hy  Colonel  John  Coffee.  See 
Kendall's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  134-138.  t  Kendall's  Life  of  JaeksoD,  p.  138,  139. 

t  Waldo's  liife  of  Jackson,  p.  55.    Baton,  p.  19, 90. 
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would  have  been  to  reward  their  patriotic  devotion  with  the 
grossest  injustice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  General  Jackson  assumed  the 
lesponsibihty  of  disobeying  the  unreasonable  order ;  he  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  men  in  the  service  until  they  reached  their 
homes  in  Tennessee.* 

General  Wilkinson,  of  the  regular  army,  conceiving  it  a  fine 
opportunity  of  recruiting  his  command  by  the  enlistment  of  the 
discharged  volunteers,  endeavored  to  dissuade  General  Jack- 
son from  his  purpose,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  would  rest  upon  him  in  carrying  out  his  determi- 
nation ;  but  the  ''  commander  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers," 
nothing  daunted,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
his  troops,  relying  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  his  justifi- 
cation with  the  Federal  government   ' 

At  length,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  interference 
and  machinations  of  General  Wilkinson  and  his  recruiting  of- 
ficers, General  Jackson  issued  his  orders  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  under  the  penalty  of  military  coercion.!  The 
interference  on  the  part  of  General  Wilkinson's  officers  was  dis- 
continued only  after  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  dis- 
grace them  by  drumming  them  out  of  his  camp. 

The  line  of  march  was  at  length  taken  up  for  Tennessee 
through  the  Chocta  and  Chickasa  nations,  the  commander  **  re- 
fusing to  leave  behind  a  single  man  who  had  life  in  him.''  Af- 
ter a  fatiguing  march  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  they  were  discharged  near  their  homes,  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  19th  and  22d  of  May.  The  government, 
approving  the  course  of  the  general,  allowed  his  accounts,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.];  Such 
is  the  brief  history  of  the  first  expedition  of  the  *"  Tennessee 
volunteers"  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Occupation  of  Mobile  District — In  the  mean  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  was  seriously  directed  to  that 
portion  of  the  original  province  of  Louisiana  which  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards  between  the  Pascagoula  and  the 
Perdido  Rivers,  including  the  bay  and  port  of  Mobile.  Al- 
though the  western  extremity  of  West  Florida,  from  the  Mis- 

*  Kendall,  p.  144-146.  t  Eftton'a  Life,  p.  S3. 

%  Waldo'a  Life  of  JadcMO,  p.  58.    See,  tlio^  Kendall'i  Life  of  Jtcksoo,  p.  150-15S. 
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flissippi  eastward  to  Paseagoula,  had  been  occupied  -in  1810, 
and  wa;  subsequently  annexed  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  to  occupy  the  country  includ* 
ed  in  the  district  and  government  of  MobUe.  This  region  was 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Fort 
Charlotte. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  had 
heesk  repeated  evidence  of  the  danger  of  permitting  a  part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  occupied  by  a  power  which  was  un« 
able  to  maintain  its  neutrality  against  an  enemy  which  was 
then  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  this  danger,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
February  12th,  had  authorized  its  occupancy  by. the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  by 
the  president  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and 
the  district  eastward  to  the  Perdido.  Accordingly,  having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
land  and  naval  force,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  district  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1813.* 

The  fort  was  left  in  command  of  Colonel  Constant,  with  a 
suitable  garrison,  when  the  general  proceeded  to  ejrect  a  strong 
fortificaticxi  at  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels of  war  into  the  bay.  This  fortification  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Bowyer,  and,  in  honor  of  him,  it  was 
subsequently  called  **  Fort  Bowyer."  The  works  had  not  been 
completed  in  September  follovring. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  12th,  the  Mobile  Dis- 
trict, dependent  upon  Fort  Charlotte,  was  annexed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.! 

For  months  afterward,  the  Spaniards,  in  their  interviews  with 
the  hostile  Creeks,  asserted  that  Mobile  had  been  basely  sur- 
rendered by  a  cowardly  commandant,  and  that  his  Catholic 
majesty's  troops  expected  orders  for  its  recapture,  when  they 
should  expect  the  aid  of  the  Creek  warriors. 

The  occupation  of  all  Florida  had  been  an  event  ardently 
desired  by  the  great  mass  of  the  sonthwestem  people,  and  by 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  army.  As  early  as  January, 
1813,  General  Jackson,  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  observes,  "  If  the  government  orders,  I  will  r^oice  at 

*  Bee  book  L,  chap,  t.,  of  tfau  woik. 

t  Lind  Lawf  of  the  United  Statei,  p.  61S,  editioii  of  1897. 
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the  opportunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  en  the  ramparts 
of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  St  Augustine,  efiectoally  Ijanishing 
from  the  southern  coast  all  British  influence/'  In  June,  Gen* 
eral  Wilkinson's  instructions  from  the  war  department  directed 
him  that,  **  if  the  Spaniards  should  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  Mobile  or  the  Perdido,  it  will  be  an  actof  hostility,  and, 
as  such,  will  warrant  you,  not  only  in  repelling  it  on  the  spot^ 
but  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  it  whererer 
they  may  be  found.  The  same  law  will  govern  in  case  of  In- 
dian invasion."  This  was,  in  substance,  the  course  pursued  by 
Greneral  Jackson  eighteen  months  afterward. 

Although  the  British  fleet  had  been  hovering  near  the  Florida 
coast  occasionally  for  several  months,  they  made  no  decided 
efibrt  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
nbt  yet  ready  for  this  measure,  but  rather  desired  to  await 
the  result  of  their  intrigues  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  interior  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  to 
fiimish  them,  through  their  agents  and  emissaries  from  Feosa* 
c6la  and  St  Mark's,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  ^unmuniticm. 
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Jackson"  built — Submission  of  the  hostile  Chiefs. — Surrender  of  Weatherfoi^L — 
Treaty  of  Fort  Jaokson«— Its  Conditiona  and  B«qniiements.— Gobnel  Nichols  in  Vlor» 
ida.— General  Jackson  Commander-in-chief  in  7tfa  military  District — ^British  Bmia- 
series  among  the  Florida  Indians.— Jackson  advances  to  Mobile.— Defense  of  Fort 
Bowyer  against  British  Fleet— Bzpeh  tiie  British  Forces  from  Pensacola.— Trib- 
ute of  Bateem  to  General  Jackson.— Advance  of  white  PopolatioQ  into  the  Indian 
Country. — Settlements  north  and  south  of  Tennessee  Biver ;  upon  Sources  of  Tom- 
bigby. — ^Monroe  County  organized. — Population  of  Madison  County  in  1815. — ^The 
Creeks  instigated  by  British  Emissaries  to  reject  the  Treaty  of.Fort  Jaokaon.^ — ^POp- 

'  nlation  of  the  Territory  in  1816.— Application  for  Authority  to  form  a  state  Govern- 
ment— Indian  Treaties  in  1816. — Territory  divided. — "  State  of  Mississippi"  admit- 
ted into  the  Union.— ChoctA  Cesskm  by  Treaty  of  Doak's  SUmd.— Ceded  Territory 
orgaoixed  into  Counties.— Bennanent  state  Capital  selected.— "  City  of  Jackson."— 
Comtfy  of  Monroe  annexed. — Final  Extension  of  the  state  Jurisdiction  within  the 
entire  Limits. — Summary  of  Indian  Treaties  witiiin  the  Mississippi  Territory.— Gov- 
emora  of  idssissippi — Alabama  Territory  organised.— State  of  Alsbams  admitted 

,  into  the  Union.— Subsequent  increaae  of  Popnlation. 

[A.D.  1813.]  In  the  war  of  1812-1815,  Great  Britain,  not 
content  to  lay  waste  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  by 
burning  the  cities,  towns,  and  private  property  of  individuals 
within  reach  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  together  with  the  monu- 
ments of  art  and  genius,  again  adopted  the^disgraceful  and  in- 
human policy  of  instigating  the  savages,  and  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  murderous  warfare  of  indis- 
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criminate  destruction  against  the  feeble  frontier  settlements 
which  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  not,  prop- 
erly, parties  in  the  contest  The  Indian  barbarities  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  to  be  revived  against  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  the  American  settle- 
ments within  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  comprised  in  three 
distinct  portions  of  the  country,  each  remote  from  the  other, 
with  extensive  Indian  territory  intervening.  The  principal 
population  was  to  be  found  in  the  Natchez  District,  which  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Warren,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Wilkinson,  Amite,  and  Franklin,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  twenty-two  thousand  persons.  In  the  eastern  porticm 
were  the  Tombigby  settlements,  including  the  annexed  portion 
of  Florida  near  the  Mobile  Bay.  These  settlements  composed 
four  counties,  ^Vashington,  Clark,  Mobile,  and  Baldwin,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  seven  thousand  persons. 
West  of  these  were  the  large  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion, 
Greene,  and  Wayne,  extending  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Amit6, 
and  containing  a  sparse  population,  in  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  persons.  Th6  third  important  settlement 
was  north  of  the  **  Great  Bend"  of  Tennessee  Riyer,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  county  of  Madison,  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate  white  population  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand, and  scarcely  forty-two  thousand,  including  slaves.  The 
remainder  was  occupied  wholly  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chickasas,  Choctas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  The 
two  latter  nations,  and  especially  the  last,  were  numerous  and 
warlike. 

Origin  of  Creek  Hostilities. — Although  the  Creeks,  as  a  na- . 
tion,  for  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  Spanish  influence,  had  been  occasionally  hostile  to  the 
American  people,  yet,  after  the  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  their  enmity  had  been  subdued  by  the  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  Federal  government,  confirmed  by  formal 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Missions  had  also  been  estab- 
lished in  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  moral 
condition,  opeping  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  teaching  the  useful  arta  and  employments  of  civilized  life. 
To  encourage  these  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  introduce 
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among  them  useful  employments,  and  gradually  wean  them 
from  the  uncertain  support  and  destitution  of  savage  life,  Con- 
gress made  liberal  appropriations  towarjd  the  introduction  ot 
agriculture  and  manufactures ;  agencies  were  established  for 
supplying  them  by  government  with  all  the  articles  of  Indian 
trade  at  fair  prices,  excluding  the  introduction  of  whisky,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  extortion  of  designing  individuals. 

One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  government.  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Hawkins,  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  who  had  been  zeal- 
ously engaged  for  years  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  introdu- 
cing the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life  among  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  meliorating  their  condition.  Many  towns 
were  large,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  which  indicated 
a  degree  of  comfort  and  domestic  independence  previously  un- 
known among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  industrious  Creeks 
were  wealthy,  possessing  large  plantations,  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  stock,  and  numerous  slaves.  The  heading  chiefs  were 
pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  their  people,  and  gave 
their  full  influence  to  measures  which  were  gradually  to  place 
them  above  the  precarious  dependence  of  savage  life. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Creek  nation  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  until  the  summer  of 
1813 ;  and  such,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  continued,  with 
a  progressive  improvement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inhuman 
course  of  Great  Britain,  which  seeks  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  means  employed. 

Pursuing  the  barbarous  policy  which  has  characterized  that 
government  for  the  last  three  centuries,  agents  and  emissaries 
were  dispatched  to  instigate .  the  northern  and  southern  In- 
dians to  resume  hostilities  against  the  whole  southern  and 
western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  direction  of  Elliott,  a  British  trader  of  Canada, 
and  relative  of  the  notorious  Elliott,  formerly  British  agent  on 
the  Maumee,  the  revengeful  Tecumseh  was  eniployed  as  an 
emissary  to  rouse  up  the  southern  as  well  sls  the  northern 
savages  for  the  destruction  of  the  border  settlements. 

This  warlike  Indian,  in  the  winter  of  1812-13,  empowered 
by  the  British  authorities  ofCanada,conmienced~ his  enterprise 
of  uniting  all  the  powerful  nations  south  of  the  Ohio  into  a 
league  with  those  of  the  north  for  a  general  war  with  the 
United  States. 
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Accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  ••  Prophet,**  and  about  thirty 
warriors  from  the  northern  tribes,  Tecumseh  set  out  from  the 
Wabash  on  his  mission  to  the  great  tribes  of  the  South.  With 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  vindictive  hatred^  of  the  American 
people,  he  soon  created  a  party  in  the  Creek  nation  which  be- 
gan to  defy  all  restraint  and  all  subordination  to  their  consti* 
tuted  authorities,  and  soon  spread  conflagration  and  havoc 
from  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.* 

*  Amaog  tlie  eridences  of  Tecomseh's  Tuit  and  agency  in  exciting  the  Creek  war, 
and  inducing  the  Creelu  to  take  up  the  hatchet  aa  allies  of  Great  Britain,  the  folbwing 
affidavit  of  Samnel  Manac,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  half-breed  Creek,  may  be  taken 
aa  one  which  is  corroborated  by  ondoubted  testimony,  r\x. : 

The  Depontion  cf  Samud  Manac,  of  lawful  age,  a  Warrior  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
Mtssisairpi  Tihiutort,  WASHnrcTOK  District: 

About  the  last  of  October,  1612,  thirty  nor&em  Indians  came  down  wUfa  Teoimseii, 
who  said  he  had  been  sent  by  his  broUier,  the  Prophet  They  attended  oar  council  at 
the  Tuccabadie,  and  had  a  talk  for  us.  I  was  there  for  the  space  of  three  days ;  hot 
every  day,  while  I  was  there,  Tecnmaeh  refused  to  deliver  hia  talk ;  and,  on  beizig  n- 
quested  to  give  it,  said  that  f^e  sun  had  gone  too  far  that  day.  The  next  day  I  came 
away,  and  he  delivered  his  talk.  It  was  not  until  about  Christmas  that  any  of  our  peo> 
pie  began  to  dance  the  war-dance.  The  Muskhogees  have  not  been  uaed  to  dance  be- 
fore war,  bat  afterward.  At  that  time  aboatibrty  of  our  people  began  this  "  northern 
custom ;"  and  my  brother-in-law,  Francis,  who  also  pretends  to  be  a  "prophet,"  wss 
at  the  head  of  them. 

Their  number  has  veiy  much  increased  since,  and  there  are  probdbty  now  wore  Ikan 
one  half  of  the  Creak  nation  who  have  Joined  them.  Being  afraid  of  the  ooitf  eqaenoes 
of  a  murder  having  been  committed  on  the  mail-route,  I  left  my  house  on  the  road,  and 
had  gone  down  to  my  plantation  on  the  river,  where  I  remained  aome  time.  I  went  ta 
Pensaoola  with  iome  stoen ;  dnzing  which  time  my  sister  and  brodier,  who  have 
joined  the  war  party,  came  and  took  off  a  number  of  my  horses,  and  other  stock,  and 
tiiirty-six  of  my  negroes.  About  twenty -two  days  ago  I  went  up  to  my  house  on  die 
road,  and  found  some  Indians  encamped  near  it,  and  I  tried  to  avoid  them,  bat  coold 
not  An  Indian  came  to  me,  who  goes  by  the  naive  of  High-headed  Jim,  and  wbo^  I 
found,  had  been  appointed  to  head  a  party  sent  from  the  Autossee  town,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa, on  a  trip  to  Pensaoola.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  immediately  began  to 
toemble  and  jeric  in  every  part  of  his  frame,  and  the  veiy  calves  of  his  legs  were  osn- 
vulsed,  and  he  would  get  enrirely  out  of  breath  with  tiie  agitation.  This  practice  wan 
introduced  in  May  or  June  last  by  "the  Prophet  Francis,"  who  says  that  he  was  to  in- 
structed by  the  Spirit  High-headed  Jim  asked  me  what  I  meant  to  do.  I  said  that  I 
would  sell  my  property,  and  buy  ammunition,  and  join  them.  He  then  told  me  that  they 
were  going  down  to  Pemacola  to  get  amnmnUion,  and  they  had  got  a  letter  from  a 
British  generqlf  which  would  enable  them  to  receive  ammunition  from  tiie  governor; 
^at  it  had  been  given  to  the  Little  Warrior,  and  was  saved  by  his  nephew  when  be 
was  killed,  and  by  him  sent  to  Francis.  High  Head  told  me  that,  when  Uiey  went  back 
with  their  supply,  another  body  of  men  would  go  down  for  another  supply  of  smmi^- 
tion ;  and  that  ten  men  were  to  go  out  of  each  town,  and  they  calculated  on  Jke  horet- 
loadefor  every  town.  He  said  they  were  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the  Anwrif  n 
settlements ;  that  the  Indians  on  the  waters  of  the  Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  and  Black  War^ 
rior  were  to  attack  ^e  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  particularly  die 
Tensas  and  Fotk  settlements ;  that  the  Creek  Indians  bordering  on  the  Cherokees  were 
to  attack  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  that  the  Seminoles  and  Lower  Creeks  were  to 
attack  the  Georgians ;  that  the  ChoctAs  also  had  jobed  them,  and  were  to  attack  tiie 
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This  party  soon  began  to  iBorease  both  in  numbers  and  vio« 
lence.  Imbued  with  all  the  insatiable  malice,  and  the  well- 
known  contempt  for  civilized  life,  which  was  entertained  by 
that  ferocious  savage,  his  adherents  became  violent  in  their  op- 
position to  every  attempt  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  na- 
tional habits  and  customs  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  denounced 
any  attempted  innovaticm  upon  their  long-established  customs 
and  usages  as  only  an  artifice  of  the  whites  for  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  their  country,  after  having  deprived  them  of  their 
ability  to  subsist  on  the  resources  so  bountifully  provided  by 
Nature.  Still,  the  party  in  favor  of  civilization,  sustained  by 
the  principal  chiefs,  the  United  States  agents,  and  by  the  mis- 
sionary influence,  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  hostiles  until  they 
were  finally  overwhelmed  by  increasing  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  until  the 
whole  nation  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
and  phrensy;  Elated  with  the  assurances  given  by  Tecua&- 
seh  of  efiSk^ent  aid  from  the  British  king,  they  commenced 
their  war-dances,  their  incantations,  and  national  preparations 
for  making  common  cause  with  England  in  the  extermination 
of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Greorgia  and  Tennessee,  with 
those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

At  length  the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to 
the  ruling  chiefs  of  the  party  in  favor  of  peace  and  civilization. 
A  rebellion  was  fomented  against  their  authority,  because  the 
friends  of  civilization  were  the  friends  of  peace ;  they  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  confederates 
of  the  white  man  for  the  extinction  of  their  nation.    If  so,  they 

Miurisaippi  lettlemeDti ;  that  tfad  attack  was  to  be  made  at  the  aaiQe  time  in  all  plaoea. 
when  they  had  become  fumiihed  with  ammunition. 

Z  fimnd  from  my  aisler  that  they  were  treated  rery  rigoRNuly  fay  the  chiefs ;  and 
tbal  many,  espeqially  the  women,  among  them  two  dangfaten  of  ^e  late  Oeneral  M'Git 
liTray,  who  had  been  induced  to  Join  them  in  order  to  save  their  property,  were  Teiy 
desiitras  of  leaving  them,  bat  eoold  not 

I  Ibondfitni  the  talk  of  High  Head  thatthe  war  was  to  be  againti  tke  wkiie$,  and 
not  between  the  Indians  themselves ;  that  all  they  wanted  was  to  k^U  those  who  had 
taken  the  talk  of  the  whites,  vis. :  the  Big  Warrior,  Alexander  Cnmels,  Captain  Isaac, 
W^iUiam  M'Infeoah,  the  Mad  Dragon's  son,  the  Littb  Prince,  Spoke  Kange,  and  TaUas- 
see  Thicksioa  ,Tfaey  have  destroyed  a  laige  quantity  of  n^  cattle,  have  homed  my 
faeoaes  and  my  plantation,  as  well  as  those  of  Jamea  Coniels  and  Leonard  M'Oee. 

bii 
(Signed)  Samukl  (S.  M.)  Majtao. 

nMrk. 

Bwom  to  and  snbscribed  before  me,  one  of  the  United  States  judges  far  the  Minis- 
flippi  Territocy,  this  9d  day  of  Angost,  18UI.  Haii&t  Toolmih. 

(A  true  copy.)  Gkorok  T.  Boas,  Lieotenantooltmel  of  VdonteexB 
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deserved  to  die»  and  each  hostile  warrior  c<mceived  himself 
the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  opposing  parties  at  length  became  organized  und6r 
their  respective  leaders,  and  a  civil  war  commenced.  At  the 
head  of  the  peace  party  was  the  "  Big  Warrior,"  one  of  the  le- 
gitimate chiefs ;  at  the.  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  **  Lit- 
tle Warrior,''  a  violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence 
ensued,  and  several  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  As  the  hostiles  gained  strength,  they  proceeded 
to  new  acts  of  violence ;  regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until 
the  nation  was  involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  par- 
ty at  length  prevailed,  and  all  opposition  was  suppressed  by 
arbitrary  force. 

The  war-dances  introduced  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet 
were  celebrated  generally,  and  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
dr  the  ravages  into  a  perfect  phrensy.* 

Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts 
of  the  Creek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  white  settlem^its  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, and  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Emissaries  were  em- 
ployed in  efforts  to  induce  the  Choctas  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  general  league,  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
efforts  among  the  chiefs  of  that  nation. 

Meantime,  the  settlements  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby 
Rivers  were  harassed  by  continual  alarms  of  divers  incur- 
sions, which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  one  promiscuous 
massacre.  Tormented  with  the  most  exaggerated  reports  of 
approaching  danger,  and  believing  themselves  menaced  with 
speedy  destruction,  the  people  of  Washington  District  made 
their  urgent  appeals  to  Grovemor  Holmes  for  protection  against 
the  hostile  savages.  To  quiet'  these  apprehensions,  the  gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  in  organizing  a  brigade  of  nine  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  F.  L.  Claiborne. 

Although  many  of  the  Chocta  warriors  were  iuclined  to  join 
the  Creeks  in  their  contemplated  hostilities,  the  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Mushulatubbe,  Pushmataha,  and  Pitchlynn,  three  influen- 

*  Before  the  miifkn  of  Tecomieh,  it  had  been  die  ciieUini  of  the  Greeks  and  Choo- 
tkM  to  celebrate  the  war-dancea  txfter  the  war  waa  finiahedi  or  after  any  signal  tictaij^ 
not  before  hoatilitiei.i 
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tial  war  chiefs,  prevailed,  and  the  Choct&  nation  remained 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  Yet  the  influence  of  these  chiefs 
would  have  been  of  little  avaiK  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence, address,  and  prudence  of  General  Claiborne,  who  Anally 
secured  not  only  their  neutrality,  but  their  co-operation. 

Although  the  people  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  frontier 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  commotion  and  civil  discord  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
the  continual  rumors  of  hostile^  designs  against  the  American 
settlements,  no  actual  warlike  demonstration  had  been  made 
against  them  until  July.  Early  in  this  month  the  hostiles  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violence  against  the  ruling  chiefs  who  advo- 
cated peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites.  About  the  same 
time  they  began  to  bum  the  houses  and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  half-breeds  living  near  the  white  settlerhents  who  were 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  July  information  was  received  by  Captain 
Graines,Choct&  agent  at  St.  Stephen's,  from  Mushulatubbe,  a 
friendly  Chocti  chief,  apprising  him  of  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  the  Creek  nation.*    It  thus  became  evident  that 

*  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  Mniihalatabbe'i  letter  to  Gaptam  Oainet :     > 

"  ChocU  Nation,  July  ISth,  1813. 
**  Friend  ahd  Bbotbxr,^ 

"  On  the  15th  of  Jane  I  thooght  proper  to  call  my  friends  and  waniors  together,  to 
indge  of  the  improper  proceedings  of  the  Moskhogees,  and  on  that  day  wrote  my  sen- 
timents, and  sent  taar  of  my  captains  to~  their  nation ;  bnt,  I  am  sorry  to  inform  yon, 
my  warriors,  who  retamed  fixir  days  since,  could  not  deliver  my  letter,  owing  to  the 
difltarbance  among  the  Tillanoas  Moskhogees.  My  captains,  whom  1  can  depend  npon, 
inform  me  that  part  of  sixteen  towns  have  rebelled,  and  killed  eight  of  the  chiefs  who 
were  friendly  to  the  United  States.  They  also  inibrm  me  that  the  Big  Warrior  and 
Captain  Isaans  are  secreted  together,  and  protected  by  a  few  friends. 

"  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Alexander  Camels  have  left  the  nation  at  the  reqaest  of  the 
Big  Warrior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  white  people  to  qaell  those  who  have  re- 
belled. 

"  They  are  making  every  arrangement  to  attack  the  frontier,  of  Tombigby.  They 
have  also  received  leitenfrom  Canada,  demanding  of  the  English  store  in  Pentacoia 
arms  and  ammunition,  to  obtain  which,  my  captains  inform  me,  the  party,  with  their 
pack-horses,  mast  be  in  Pensaoola  aboat  this  tlme^ 

"  I  am  Sony,  also,  that  thirty  of  the  Yannnbbe  town  warriors  have  joined  Tala-bola, 
whom  the  Moskhogees  have  made  a  chief,  and  are  certainly  on  the  Black  Warrior  at 
present,  holding  their  dances,  and  making  preparations  to  attack  the  frontiers. 

"  In  two  days  I  shall  call  the  warriors  belonging  to  my  district,  and  make  them  ac- 
qnainted,  and  obtain  their  opinions  respecting  the  business. 

"  I  Bssare  yoa  and  &e  rest  of  my  white  brediren  tUat  yoa  have  my  friendship;  and 
•hoold  there  be  any  depredations  committed  against  the  white  people  within  my  dis- 
trict, I  certainly  shall  seek  satisfaction.  Yoars,  &c., 

his 

"  (Signed)  Musbulatvbbx,  -|- 
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all  the  disturbance  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was  only 
the  harbinger  of  a  contemplated  attack  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, for  which  they  were  receiving  supplies  of  ammunition 
from  the  Spaniards  of  Florida. 

At  this  time  no  efficient  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  SevenUi  Military  District  to  pro- 
tect the  border  inhabitants  of  Washington  District  from  Indian 
revenge.  General  Floumoy,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Wilkinson,  having  his  headquarters  occasionally  at  New  Or- 
leans, or  the  Bay  of  St  Louis,  rarely  visited  the  exposed  front- 
ier, and  was  deaf  to  all  the  representations  and  entreaties,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  militia  officers  on  duty  in 
that  quarter.  With  two  or  three  full  regiments  of  United  States 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  he. permitted  these  settle- 
ments to  be  harassed  by  constant  alarms,  while  the  third  and 
seventh  regiments  were  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton 
Houge,  and  New  Orleans. 

Trusting  in  the  perverted  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken declarations  of  the  Creek  agent,  Colonel  Hawkins,  he 
remained  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  remote  from  the 
Indian  region,  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Indian  feeling  and 
hostile  preparations,  neglectful  of  the  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection from  the  exposed  people,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  evidences  of  hostility  in  the  Creek  nation, 
and  the  repeated  acts  of  violence  by  those  in  favor  of  war ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  same  spirit  was  now  extending  to  the 
Choctas,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  with  the  Creek  nation, 
he  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  efficient  measures  for 
arresting  the  designs  of  the  inimical  Creeks,  or  securing  the 
friendship  of  the  Choct&  nation.  Thus,  by  his  incompetence 
for  the  station  he  occupied,  and  by  his  misdirection  of  the  mil- 
itary resources  under  his  control,  he  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  Indian  war  which  soon  after- 
ward broke  forth. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  a  period  when  the  Creeks 
were  ripe  for  the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  destruction 
of  the  exposed  population  infatuated  by  his  misguided  judg- 

"  I  do  certify  the  within  and  above  statement  to  be  agreeably  to  the  report  made  by 
the  Indiana  now  from  the  Creek  nation. 

'*  P.8.— The  atatement  of  the  Indiana  ia,  that  two  tbooaand  of  them  are  in  arms  in 
the  United  Statea.  John  Pitchltvh." 
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ment,  denied  there  was  any  hostile  party  in  the  Creek  nation, 
Under  this  false  impression,  he  omitted  no  effort  to  inculcate 
hifl  belief  among  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  upon-  the 
credulous  commander^n-chief.  He  asserted  that  all  the  dis- 
turbance, commotion,  and  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  was 
without  any  hostile  design  against  the  United  States,  but  solely 
the  result  of  a  domestic  faction  opposed  to  civilization ;  that 
the  alarm  and  distrust  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  Rivers 
were  without  any  real  foundation,  and  that  all  precautions  and 
i}()eans  of  defense  were  uncalled  for  and  superfluous ;  that  no 
hostile  movement  against  the  whites  could  be  made  until  the 
civil  war  in  the  nation  was  finally  settled. 

Such  were  the  views  entertamed  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  and 
which  were  imbibed  by  General  Flournoy,  controlling  the  de- 
fenses of  the  southern  frontier ;  views  which  were  not  changed 
until  the  agent  was  compelled,  early  in  July,  to  fly  for  his  life 
from  the  Creek  nation ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  as- 
tounded by  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  months,  and  had  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral times  off  the. coast  of  Florida,  whence  vessels  had  been 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports  in  East 
Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  dis- 
tribution, and  to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  July  that  General  Claiborne 
received  orders  from  General  Flournoy,  in  New  Orleans,  re- 
quiring him  to  advance  with  his  brigade  from  Qaton  Rouge 
and  take  post  at  Mount  Vernon,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Stod- 
dart.  Colonel  Carson,  with  the  advanced  guard,  set  out  im- 
mediately for  the  designated  point,  where  he  arrived  and  es- 
tablished a  cantonment  for  the  troops.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
General  Claiborne,  with  the  rear  guard,  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. The  greatest  energy  was  then  required  to  enable  him 
to  distribute  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  tolerable 
security  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  and  the  recent  stockades 
which  they  had  hastily  constructed  for  their  preservation. 

*  The  MS.  papers  of  General  Claiborne  Aimish  inoonteftable  evidence  of  these  facts 
in  great  abondance. 
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Upon  his  arrival. at  Fort  Stoddart,  General  Claiborne  took 
every  measure  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  their  designs  toward  the  United  States.  The  follow- 
ing  day  he  received  from  Judge  Toulmin  a  written  opinion, 
assuring  him  that  hostilities  were  already  commenced  against 
the  frontier  people.* 

*  The  foOowing  u  a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  Jadge  Toalmin,  which  folly  illoitrmtoi  the 
oonditioo  of  affain  on  the  Mobile  and  Tombigby  frontier  at  thi<  time,  rix. : 

**  Fori  Sloddart,  3U<  Jidy,  1613. 
"  DiAR  Sir, — 

"  Yoa  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request  my  opinion  relatiTe  to  the  hostile  disposi- 
tions of  the  Creek  Indians.  My  own  apprehensions  on  this  sabject  have  grown  out  of 
transient  circcunstances  as  they  have  occurred,  bat  are  not  founded  on  what  would  be 
deemed  legal  evidence. 

'*  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied ;  but  as  I  would  not  express  opin- 
ions which  may  influence,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  the  conduct  of  others,  without 
bringiog  into  view  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  those  opinions,  I  will  endeavor  to  trace 
back  the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon  ngr  own  mind,  and  will  lay  before 
you  the  result. 

"  1.  I  think  it  is  about  two  months  since  Colonel  Hawkins  informed  me  that  he  an- 
ticipated a  civil  war  among  the  Creeks,  which  was  notoriously  originating,  in  a  great 
degree,  in  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  to  punish  those  of 
their  tribe  who  had  made  war  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  Where  the  cause  of  the  white  people  was  the  primary  source  pf  domestic  disturb- 
ances in.  the  nation,  it  wss  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  interests  and  safety  of  white 
people  would  be  materially  involved  in  the  pro^ss  and  issue  of  those  disturbances. 
Colonel  Hawkins,  accordingly,  soon  after  sent  his  family  from  the  nation,  and  has  since 
renu>ved  himself. 

"  2.  A  few  weeks  after  this.  General  Wilkinson  was  about  to  pass  through  the  na- 
tion, but  found  the  prospect  of  disturbances  so  alarming  that  he  hidted  for  a  guard. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  the  Indian  nation,  and,  satisfied  that  hostilities  were  intended,  he  sent  sa 
express  back  to  me,  with  a  letter  on  the  subject,  a  copy,  or  the  substance  of  whicb,  I 
immediately  did  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  to  General  Floumoy,  to  Governor 
Holmes,  and  to  Colonel  Bowyer.  This  letter  evinced  his  conviction  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  Indian  war,  and  that  immediate  measures  of  defense  ought  to  be  adopted. 

"  3.  Mr.  Samuel  Manac,  a  half-breed,  well  known  to  all  penions  oonveraant  with  the 
Creek  nation,  whose  veracity  I  never  heard  impeached,  and  who  has  certainly  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  man  in  the  country,  assured  me  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  wilh 
High  Head,  one  of  tho  chiefs,  who  has  lately  been  at  Pensacola  (and  who  was  then  on 
his  way),  in  which  High  Head  acknowledged  to  him  that  their  object  was  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people ;  that  they  had  no  animosity  against  the  half-breeds,  but  wish- 
ed to  have  them  as  partners  in  the  general  scheme ;  and  that  as  to  going  to  war  with 
their  own  people,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  kind,  but  merely  wished  to  put  about  eight 
chiefs  out  of  the  way^  who  bad  signalized  themselves  by  their  anxiety  to  picserve 
peace  with  the  whites. 

"  4.  The  letter  from  the  Choct4  pliief  Mushulatubbe  to  Mr.  George  Gaines  fully  corre- 
sponds with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Manac  He  had  sent  messengers  into  the  Creek 
nation,  who  had  clearly  ascertained  their  hostile  dispositions  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  seen  them  dancing  the  war-dance — a  national  ceremony  prepar- 
atory to  warlike  operations.  No  suggestion  existed  that  their  hostilities  were.intended 
against  any  other  Indians.  They  avowed  that  they  were  to  be  against  us ;  and  some 
few  restless,  misguided  Choct&s  had  unhappily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Muskhogees. 

"  5.  It  is  a  fact,  concerning  which,  I  believe,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  some  of  the 
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The  general  proceeded  to  distribute  bm  troops  in  aueb  ^, 
manner  as  would  best  promote  the  security  of  the  exposed 
population,  )wbo  were  now  in  the  gresXest  alana  and  appre- 
bensioa  of  a  speedy  eUacfc  firom  the  hostile  warriors,  who 
were  reported  upon  the  march  for  the  Tensas  settlements. 
Two  hui|dred  aum*  under  Colonel  Cfirson,  were  allotted  for 
tbe  defense  o(  the  latrge  settlement  in  the  ^  Forks"  of  the  Ala* 
bama  and  Tombigbyt  where  the  people  had  erected  a  stockade 
f»r  protectioi^  which  was  known  as  *'  Easley's  Station."  jjtf a- 
jor  JBeesly,  witfc  one  bondred  and  eighty  men,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Tensas  setldement,  where  the  inhabitants  were  also  col* 
iected  into  a  stockade,  known  as  '*  Mims's  Fort"  Captain  Scott» 
with  one  compeny,  was  dispatcbed  to  Fprt  St.  Stephen,  to  re^ 
enforce  tbe  garrison  for  the  protection  of  that  settlement,  and 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  agency  at  that  place.  The 
«eiounted  dragoons  of  Major  Hinds  were  employed  to  scqv^ 
.the  country  in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  £r8t  approach 

•Creelv  haire  ^Miticipated  in  Ihe  northern  war&re  frcm  the  time  of  ito  ooaunencemenl. 
Thej  hftve  oonunitted  mwdeni  on  our  pe«49eabl9  oitUBeni  in  their  paMs^e  to  and  ftovi 
the  north.  Some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  Little  Warrior,  have  been  pat  to  death 
since  their  setom.  Their  friends,  their  confederate!,  and  their  relative!  iiirm«. 
ThMB  ara  Che  mem  who  baTe  organised  tfaa  preaent  ooofedflrafly,  and  orerthraim  te 
illegitimate  govenmieiit  of  the  Creek  nation: 

"  They  are  well  known  to  the  BritiBb,  and  have  been  patronized  by  them.  The  Lit- 
<tle  Warrior  waa  fmuthed  wHh  a  letter  from  a  Britiih  general  to  the  Governor  of  Pen- 
jeeola,  oootainins,  aa  ihey  aay, «  reqgaUition  for  anai  and  amnranitkm,  and,  as  ke  aay«, 
merely  an  introduction  and  recommendation  of  them  to  his  notice.  On  the  strength  of 
Uds,' however,  they  applied  for  ammunition,  and  have  obtained  it  While  in  Pensaoola, 
they  ttTOWed  their  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Ameijceii  people.  ISiey  danced  the 
war-dance :  they  told  the  governor  that  nineteen  towns  had  joined  them,  and  that  hi 
those  towns  there  were  4800  men. 

^«.  A  party  of  liie  Indians  gotng  to  Pensaobla  attacked  Sie  posMider  and  robbed 
ilim  of  bis  mail ;  ihey  shot,  at  bim  and  killed  his  horse;  ^«j  earned  the  mail  to  Pena^- 
oela,  and  said  that  they  had  killed  the  post-rider;  they  refused  to  give  it  np  when  the 
governor  informed  them  diet  he  would  send  it  to  Mobile. 

*'!.  There  ia  a  general  impraasioB  that  hostifitlee  eve  meditated  against  ihe  Uniled 
States. 

"  No  one  travels  through  the  Creek  nation.  All  intercourse  between  this  country 
and  Georgia  has  ceased.    The  carrying  of  the  mail  is  completely  suspended. 

"  6.  The  general  eonnnrttienthspagb  the  Creek  ^wtian  is  a  matter  of  notorietyr  Their 
plantations  are  in  a  great  degree  neglected  and  uncultivated,  and  the  houses  of  ^^ 
who  resided  near  the  road  are  abandoned.    This  state  of  things  seems  a  prelnde  to 

"X  believe  that  all  the  droomstances  which  I  have  stated  can  be  established  en 
oath ;  and,  under  this  belief,  I  submit  it  to  you,  sir,  whether  I  an)  not  warraoied  in  the 
ophrion  that  war  exists  between  a  piut  of  the  Greek  nation  and  the  people  of  t^ 
United  States. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  deer  sir,  very  rmgglig^,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
bemble  servant,  /^  o    T^V 

>(Copy.)  f^S"  r^       "HAMWr  T^SMUS." 

Vol.  IL — C  o  /  ^     o-»      ^^^ 

'  or  " "» 

L*OXFORD*/ 
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of  the  Indiana.    The  militia  of  Washington  county  ^ere  dis- 
tributed to  re-enforce  the  exposed  stockades. 

Such  was  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  guard  against 
any  sudden  attack  which  might  be  contemplated  by  the  sava* 
ges  during  the  month  of  August.  The  settlements  which  were 
deemed  greatty  exposed  were  entirely  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  fled  westward  as  far  as  the  Ctncka- 
sahay  River,  and  some  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Natchez. 

We  can  not  give  a  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Tombigby  at  this  period  than  is  contlEuned  in  a  letter  of 
General  Claiborne  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  dated  ^  Canton- 
ment, near  Fort  Stoddart,  August  14th,  181^."  The  general 
says,  **  On  my  arrival  here  on  the  80th  ult.,  I  found  the  inhab- 
itants on  Tombigby  and  Alabama  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  They  were  flying  from  all  quarters  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Tombigby,  leavmg  behind  them  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  farms,  with  immense  crops  and  stocks  of  cattle,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostile  Indians.  I  took  every  possible  pains 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Creeks  toward  the  American 
government ;  and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  planters  and  half-breed  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alabama,  and  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  unfriendly  Greeks,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  under  my  command  as  would  best  secure  protection 
to  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  territory. 

"  Some  time  previous  to  my  arrival,  information  which  could 
be  relied  on  was  received  that  McQueen,  who  appears  to  be  a 
leading  man  among  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  was  on  his  way  to 
Pensacola  with  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
were  going  to  procure  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  from 
the  governor  of  that  place. 

^  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  two  gentle- 
men of  respectability  were  dispatched  to  Pensacola,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  governor  of  that  place  would  furnish  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  discover  their  inten- 
tions toward  us.  Their  report  was,  that  the  governor  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  powder,  lead,  flints, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
openly  and  at  all  times  that  their  objects  were  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  attack  and  destroy 
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the  settlements  on  Tombigby  and  Alabama.  Information  was 
also  brought  that  this  party  of  McQueen's  would  proceed  from 
Pensacola  north  to  the  Whetstone  Hill,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  Tombigby,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a  party  from  the 
nation,  when  they  would  distribute  their  stores,  and  immedi- 
ately attack  our  defenseless  frontier. 

^  When  these  things  were  known,  Colonel  Caller,  of  the  mi* 
litia,  hastily  collected  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
mounted  men,  and  proceeded  to  the  trace  leading  from  Pen* 
sacola  into  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  two  parties,  and  also  to  destroy  the  stores  which  they 
were  conveying  into  the  nation. 

^  On  the  27th  of  July,  Colonel  Caller,  with  his  militia,  met  the 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  the  Escambia  low  groundsj  where  he 
gave  them  battle.  The  savages  were  soon  driven,  and  when 
every  thing  declared  for  the  colonel's  party,  contrary  to  his 
express  orders  and  expectations,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  a 
junior  oiBcer ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  Colonel 
Caller,  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  the  militia  could  not 
be  rallied,  but  retreated  in  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
and  seven  or  eight  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater. 

••  From  the  information  which  I  have  collected,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  civil  war  between  the  Creeks  has  origi-. 
nated  with  the  British  in  Canada.  It  is  stated  to  me  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  half*breeds,  that  the  Little  Warrior,  who 
had  been  with  the  British  army  in  Canada,  had  written  orders 
from  the  commanders  m  that  quarter  to  the  governor  at  Pen- 
sacola to  furnish  the  Indians  with  whatever  arms  and  ammu- 
nition they  might  require.  These  orders,  when  the  Little 
Warrior  was  killed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M^ueen,  and  on  them 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  supplied.  From  a  letter  of  John  Inn- 
erarity,  of  the  house  of  John  Forbes  and  Co.,  of  Pensacola,  it  ap- 
pears thut  the  Indians  have  obtained,  by  threats  and  otherwise, 
considerable  warlike  supplies.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  Spanish 
government ^t  that  place  is  too  weak  to  support  their  authprity. 

^When  weareat  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  are  thus 
able  to  procure  warlike  supplies  from  the  Spanish  government 
immediately  on  our  borders,  and  which  enables  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  our  frontier,  and  to  support  a  contest  with 
our  troops  at  great  expense  to  our  govemmenti  sound  policy 
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would  dictate  that  such  (fispoBitkna  should  be  made  as  woi4d 
^flbctuaUy  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  oaly  be  dme  bjr 
taking  possession  of  Peusacoia  and  such  other  places  in  East 
Florida  as  border  on  our  lines*  This  measure,  I  hope*  will  be 
adopted. 

*'I  have  now  at  the  different  frontier  stations  about  seren  hun- 
dred men,  and  expect  in  a  few  days- to  be  reinforced  by  the 
sevendi  regiment.  I  sincerely  hope  Ibat  I  may  then  be  ordered 
by  General  noumoy,  under  whose  cnrders  I  act,  lo  pibnetrate 
the  Creek  nation.  More  could  be  efieoted  now  by  one  thous- 
amd  men  than  could  be  accomplished  Uiree  months  bence  by 
double  that  number."* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  apprehended  intursion  of  the  sava- 
ges, General  Claiborne  solicited  re-enfbrcements  of  regular 
troops  from  General  Floumoy,  with  authority  to  invade  the 
Creek  country.  But  the  Jatter  withheld  re-enfbrcements,  and 
declared  the  Creek  difficulties  would  soon  be  terminated.  Con- 
scious of  the  impending  danger.  General  Claiborne  having  re- 
enforced  the  di^rent  garrisons  with  his  feeble  force,  enjoined 
the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  complet- 
ing the  stockades  and  block-houses* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  storm  of  Indian  warfare  was  about  to 
burst  with  savage  fury  upon  tihe  defenseless  inbaUlants  east  of 
the  Tombi^y.  Rumor  asserted  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Greek  warriors  were  imbodied,  and  were  already  on  their 
march  in  two  divisions  i^ainst  tbe  frontier  settlements ;  one 
party,  of  nearly  eight  liundred  warriors,  was  destined  to  lay 
waste  those  of  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  on  the  east  to  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  on  the  west ;  another  body^  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred warriors,  designed  the  destruction  of  the  settlements  on 
the  southwest,  from  the  Alabama  and  Mobile  to  the  Pascagoula 
en  the  west.  This  party  was  led  by  the  ferocious  Weatherford, 
who  delayed  his  advance  for  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Pen- 
aaeola,  procuring  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards.! 

Yet  General  Floumoy,  as  if  fearful  to  approach  the  scene  of 
danger  without  express  orders,  and  fearful  of*^  transcending  his 
authority,"  even  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  still  enjoined 
opon  General  Claiborne  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Apprehensive  of  an  attack  on  the  tower  settlements.  General 
Claiborne  dispatched  orders  to  Major  Beasly  at  Fort  Mims 

**  vs.  Clubome  Ptpen.  f  S«|dii'«  Life  of  JadbMiQ,  p.  M. 
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urging  him  to  the  Qtmost  vigBaoeetand^sauliaii ;  reqivring  hm 
to  complete  the  btook^hoases,  to  fltreogtben  the  flrtockadefi.  to 
respect  the  proweM  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  for  a  Tigoroua 
reeistance,  akid  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack  by  emfiloyi&g 
scouts  throughout  the  setdementa. 

These  appreheiisicnis  ca  the  part  of  (Senerat  Claiborne  and 
the  citizens  generaHy  were  not  witbout  good  cause.    On  the 
dOth  of  August,  near  eleven  o'clock  A.M^  the  savages  first 
made  their  appearance  befwre  Mime's  Fort,  when  about  sixty 
warriors,  suddenly  deploying  from  a  thioket,  rushed  furiously  to^ 
the  gate,  which  was  open.    Before  they  were  perceived  they 
were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  gate,  which  they  endeavored  tQf 
possess  before  they  could  be  assailed  by  the  garrison  within* 
Although  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  whole  garrison  waa 
immediately  in  arms,  and  each  man  bravely  defending  the  fort 
The  slaughter  at  the  gate  was  terrible ;  nearly  every  Indian 
who  first  approached  was  killed  in  the  onset;  but  increas- 
ing numbers  crowded  on,  and  a  forious  m^Iee  was  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  by  the  commingled  combatants,  whh  the  bay* 
onet,  sword,  and  the  dubbed  rifle  on  one  side,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, scalping-knife,  and  the  war-chib  on  the  other;  amid  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  mfuiiated  savages,  until  the  garrison,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  borne  down  by  superior  force,  retreated 
within  the  gate,  and  sought  safety  in  the  buildings  and  block- 
houses*    A  scene  of  indescribable  confbsion  and  carnage  en- 
sued within  and  around  the  fort  while  the  contest  continued, 
and  subsequently  in  the  whdesale  massacre  of  the  helpless 
femilies  who  had  taken  shelter  within  it.     The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  official  report  of  the  massacre: 

^  In  the  contest  for  the  gete  many  fell  on  both  sides.  Soon« 
however,  the  action  became  general,  the  enemy  fighting  on  all 
sides  in  the  open  field,  and  as  near  the  stockade  as  they  could 
get  The  port-holes  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  A 
block-house  was  contended  for  by  Captain  Jack,  at  the  head  of 
hie  brave  riflemeua  for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  the  enemy 
were  in  possessicm  of  a  part  of  it,  when,  finallyt  they  succeeded, 
ifk  driving  this  company  into  a  hous6  in  the  fort,  and,  having 
stopped  many  of  the  port-holes  with  the  ends  of  rails,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  walls.  From  the  houses  our  troops  made  a 
most  gallant  defense ;  but  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  roofs,  and  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames  proved  unsuccessful.    The 
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few  who  remained  now  attempted  a  retreat  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Bayley  of  the  militia,  and  Ensign  Chambliss 
of  the  rifle  company,  both  of  whom  had  been  badly  wounded* 
Previously  to  their  retreat,  they  threw  ii\to  the  flames  many  of 
the  guns  of  the  dead  men.  Few  of  them  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. A  few  citizens  who  fought  in  the  stockade,  but  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  company,  also  escaped ;  one  of  them  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  who  were  probably  burned  to  death. 

^  Major  Beasly  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand near  the  gate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cap- 
tain Jack  was  killed  about  the  close  of  the  scene,  having  pre- 
viously received  two  wounds.  Captain  Middleton  also  distin- 
guished himself^  having  received  four  or  five  wounds  before  he 
fell.  He  was  active,  and  fought  bravely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  until  he  died.  Lieutenant  Spruce  M.  Os- 
bom,  of  Wilkinson  county,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  was 
taken  into  a  house,  but  requested  to  die  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might,  as  long  as  possible,  see  the  men  fight  The  other  offi- 
cers fell  nobly  doing  their  duty,  and  the  non-cofnmjssioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  deserve  equally  well.  The  action  contin- 
ued until  five  •o'clock  in  the  evening. 

^  Our  loss  is  great ;  sixty-five,  including  ofiicers  and  men» 
were  killed,  belonging  to  the  first  regiment  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory Volunteers,  and  twenty-seven  volunteer  militia,  oflicers 
included.  Many  respectable  citizens  with  numerous  families, 
who  had  abandoned,  their  farms  for  security,  were  also  killed 
or  burned  in  the  houses  into  which  they  had  fled."* 

The  whole  number  of  persons  slain,  in  the  fort,  including 
about  twenty  respectable  families,  which  were  massacred  or 
burned  in  the  houses,  was  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Only 
seventeen  escaped,  most  of  them  severely  wounded.t 

*  8d6  Martin's  Loalriuia,  roL  iU  p.  316.    Compare,  alio,  Breekenridge'a  Hiatofy  «i 
the  Late  War,  p.  181,  18S. 
t  Manuicript  papen  of  General  Glaibome. 
The  official  liat  of  IdUed  in  the  tragedy  of  Fort  Mima  irai,  of  yohmteen,  as  feDowa ; 

1.  Of  CapUnn  Middleton* a  company.— CvpUan  IL  Middleton;  Knaign  Swaa;  8er 
geant  ITdwatd  Steeka ;  Corporal  Levi  HoUiday;  musician,  Zeobariah  Sbaw;  privates* 
H.  Wade,  Peter  Tiemey,  William  HamUton. 

2.  Captain  Painbauft  company, — Ensign  Y.  &.  MlXmald;  setgeanis,  John  Loire 
and  Chules  Lee ;  and  six  privates. 

'3.  Captain  Engitt  company r—l^iremea. 

4.  Ct^iain  Jaekt  eoa»jN»i^.--Captatn  William  ^fack;  Sergeant  James  H.  Qowas 
and  twdve  privates. 
Besides  militia  and  citisens  who  had  taken  rofoge  bk  te  stockade. 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  but  little  less.  Their  whole 
number  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty*&ve  warriors,  chiefly  Alabamons,  command- 
ed by  the  ferocious  Weatherford.  The  detachment  sent  >to 
bury  the  bcmes  of  the  white  victims,  subsequently,  on  their  re- 
turn, reported  that  the  woods  adjacent  .presented  nearly  two 
hundred  Indian  graves.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  previous- 
ly been  estimated  over  one -hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Fort  Mims.  In 
the -massacre  the  fury  of  the  savages  was  unbounded.  Per- 
fectly intoxicated  with  rage  and  veogeancey  after  they  had 
gained  the  fort  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  amid  the  heart- 
rendiAg  screams  and  entreaties  of  their  victims,  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children. 

The  stockade  of  Mims's  Fort  was  amply  sufficient  to  have 
been  defended  by  the  garrison,  had  a  proper  degree  of  vigi-^ 
lance  been  enforced  by  the  commandant ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  been  incredulous  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed*  On  the  morning  of  the  80th,  a  few  hours  before 
the  attack,  he  had  written  to  General  Claiborne,  declaring  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  against  any  number  of  Indians.* 

Such  was  the  penalty  for  despising  an  enemy.  That  Major 
Beasly  was  brave,  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  his  courage  was  de- 
void of  that  ceaseless  vigilance  which  alone  gives  victory  to 
the  brave,  by  detecting,  the  movements  and  secret  operations 
of  an  enemy.  When  cautioned  from  several  sources  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  treated  the  information  as  an  idle  tale,  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  ;  and,  instead  of  preparing  to  meet  the 
storm,  his  gates  were  carelessly  thrown  open  to  admit  the  sav- 
age foe. 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  spread  gloom  and  constema- 
ti<m  throughout  the  whole  territory.  The  cotmtry  north  and 
south  of  the  post  at  Mount  Vernon  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, except  the  few  posts  occupied  by  troops.  A  spec- 
tator at  Mount  VemOn  writes,  on  the  sixth  of  September, 
•*  Never  in  my  life  did  I  see  a  country  given  up  before  without 
a  struggle.  Here  are  the  finest,  crops  my  eyes  ever  beheld, 
thade  and  almost  fit  to  be  housed,  with  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tlot  negroes,  and  property,  abandbned  by  their  owners  almost 

*  TbU  letter,  dated  Aogut  30tfa,  in  the  hand-writixig  of  M^jor  Beaaly,  ii  among  the 
p^eni  of  Qenoral  CltiborDe. 
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en  the  first  alarm.  Many  h^rm  run  fironi  this  neighborhood 
particularly^  and  have  literally  abandoned  dieif  property. 
The  <^ountry  is  iii  a  deplorable  state.  It  ie  full  of  ladians,  and 
the  ibrcie  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  operatiODS. 
The  Indiauis  ^ieh  took  Mims's  station  are  on  the  Alabama, 
only  ten  miles  from  that  place.*** 

Nor  did  the  Indians  cease  from  their  hostilitiee  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  Mims.  Every  station,  every  block^hooser 
and  every  fort  was  asiailed  by  the  ope&  foe  or  by  hnidng 
bands  of  concealed  savages.  During  the  month  of  Septen^ 
ber,  the  distresi^  df  the  people  ki  the  midst  of  the  siekly  seasoft 
was  extreme;  hundreds  of  families  were  lying  around  the 
stoc{kade$,  unaHe  to  get  within  the  wall*.  At  Mount  Vemcw, 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  admitted. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  Kankin's  Fort,  a  stockade  for 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  people,  contained  five  hundred 

*  MS.  Ckibome  papen. 

Hie  fonowing  ftccioaiiC  of  thd  prlncipaf  bostnieiel  in  Waibingtoa  Dlitrict,  ifter  Ad 
mAaatTB  *t  Fort  lllttii,  Will  give  Om  retAer  mma  gmettl  Mm  df  Ifao  <lito  of  Am  iel» 
tltfDieatoi 

On  the  1ft  at  September,  two  (Sunilief ,  consisting  of  twelre  pexsons,  women  vnd 
children,  wett  killed  near  Sinlifields,  in  Hho  Tcuk.  On  A6  mett  Aaj,  ffiddlells  F«f 
WW  ModiiiyimaUeA  bar  ft  p«i|j  of  sixty  or  seventy  iadiaiiifbfwlidm  At  allaokwis 
oontinaed  two  hoars,  ontU  they  had  lost  ten  or  eleven  of  tfaeh:  nnmber,  kiDed  by  dw 
dre  from  the  fort,  when  Chey  retired,  carrying  with  them  seven  dragoon  horses^  whkfa' 
iD^iivti^ oottidd.    In  the  fort ottA man  and  o*a  woman wefe kffled,  tad ^aohoyyni 


September  3d.  After  the  Indians  disappeared,  the  inmates  of  the  fort  abandoned  it. 
and  fled  to  Fort  Msdison,  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Oth^  temporary  stockades  in  th« 
Fttfcs  verft  likewiM  abandoiied  by  tliatr  oooapants*  who  fled  to  Fort  Madison.  W« 
fort,  on  die  6th  of  September,  ooataiaed  more  than  one  thonsafri  sools  crowded  tegeA- 
er,  including  Colonel  Carson's  command  of  two  bnndred  and  twenty  men. 

September  Cth.  Two  men  Were  wounded  by  laridng  huS&Iha  near  Vott  MadimAf 
and  on  the  7tfa,  Colonel  Csison  writes  that  sixty  or  seventy  Indians  were  buldng  in 
that  neighborhood,  doing  considerable  mischief  and  i«ob^y  waiting  for  re-^nfoice' 
meats  preparatory  to  «n  attack. 

At  the  sioie  time,  the  town  ind  F«rt  ef  St  0tep^  wtm  f^  cMtbmk  ■Hiiuhmrtrt 
of  an  attack.  Lientenant-oolonel  Joseph  Skiaaer  was  endeavoring  to  otgnniae  a  vot 
onteer  company  to  accompsny  Qeneral  Claiborne  into  the  Creek  nation. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  Cdonet  James  Powell,  of  the  efgfatfi  teghnent  of  IIMsalpfl 
nilltia,  writes  «htt  he  k  "  forted  at  a  place  enomenly  known  tm  OnUet'e  Blefih,  o»  Ihn 
east  side  of  Tombigby.  This  stockade,  called  Fort  Hawai  contains  three  hundred  md 
ninety-one  sools,  incloding  sixty  men  capai>le  of  beating  arms,  all  of  whom  will  be 
fierlfteed  to  Indian  vengeftno*  nnleei  timely  aid  i«  afiiidfld." 

On  the  11th,  the  people  in  their  crowded  iSarts  Were  very  iicUy,  boft^wnre  iomital  to 
leave  tbeir  coverts  and  go  down  to  Daaphin  Island  for  health  and  safety. 

Cokmel  Bowyer,  from  Mobfle  Point;  "  regfvtt  the  state  into  whioh  oar  atara  hnM 
thrown  as,  preventing  offensive  movements,  because  "  our  fofoe  is  insuiBcieot,"  and 
"our  powers  do  not  permit  us  to  take  offensive  meaaores.''  He  "fears  Governor 
Holmes  will  not  be  here  in  time  to  ensble  as  to  save  any  posts  fii  ifaii  territory^** 
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and  ihitty  white  persons,  of  whom  only  eighty-seven  were  ca- 
pable of  military  duty.  Others  were  arririag  every  hour,  and 
it  was  feared  the  number  would  be  doubled  m  a  few  days. 

Consteniatton  perraded  the  whole  country,  from  the  town 
of  Mobile  to  the  extreme  northern  settlements  near  the  ChocK 
t&  boundary,  and  westward  to  the  Tombigby.  Parties  of  Ii>* 
dians  spread  themselves  in  every  direction  oveir  the  whole 
country,  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  in  their  reach. 
After  bumiBg  the  houses,  they  heitied  the  stock  together,  and 
drove  them  off  or  destroyed  them  on  the  spot.  The  hogs  were 
driven  into  the  comrfields  to  fatten  for  their  use ;.  the  horses 
were  taken  for  their  marauding  detachments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  spread  their  ravages ;  while  their  camp  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  luxuries  requisite  for  the  continuance  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies  and  nocturnal  revelries. 

People,  priasing  their  lives  abbv^  all  worldly  poesesstons,  fled 
from  their  homes  utterly  destitute,  leaving  every  thing,  even 
their  wardrobe  and  household  furniture,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians,  and  with  their  fdmilieS  sought  the  nearest  stockade. 

Employment  of  the  ChoctAt* — In  these  perilous  times,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Toulmin  was  always 
active  in  his  patriotic  efibrta  to  defend  the  settlements  from 
acts  of  aggression,  whether  by  a  savage,  or  a  civilized  foe.  To 
conciliate  the  wavering  Choctai^  he  had  been  first  to  urge  the 
employ mentof  them  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks;  he  declared 
that  they  would  take  part  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  that* 
if  the  American  commander  lost  the  opportunity  then  offered, 
the  Choctas,  in  self-defense,  would  be  compelled  to  join  the 
Creeks,  who  already  looked  upon  their  neutrality  as  cause  of 
war,  and  for  which  they  designed  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  a  ^committee  of  safety"  had  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  consideration  of  (General  Floumoy, 
setting  fbrth  the  imminent  danger  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  Choctas  by  employing  them  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  against  the  hostile  Creeks.  It 
tirges,  in  view  of  the  impending  danger,  that  the  public  stores 
of  the  Chocta  agency  at  that  place  shall  be  opened  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Chocta  warriors  who  are  ready  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  American  settlements,  and^it  presents  the 
names  of  many  citizens  who  voluntarily  obligated  themselves 
to  indemnify  the  agent  for  any  loss  which  he  might  sustain  by 
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80  doing.  It  represented  that  such  is  the  condition  of  that  na- 
tion, urged  an4  menaced  by  the  Creeks^  and  lured  by  the  lib» 
eral  supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  promised  by  British 
emissaries  to  those  who  espouse  the  British  interests  and  unite 
with  the  Creeks,  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the 
war  either  with  their  old  enemies,  the  Muskhogees,  or  with 
the  American  people. 

The  committee  further  represented  that  *"  the  Choctas,  through 
a  principal  chief  of  one  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Chocti  na- 
tion, and  a  captain  from  another,  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  the  war,  upon  condition  of  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  on ;  that,  upon 
these  conditions,  they  will  co-operate  with  our  troops  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  unless  promptly  checked,  will  ruin  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  territory."  It  represents  further, 
that  a  number  of  the  Choctas  have  been  already  seduced  to 
join  the  Muskhogees ;  and  that,  as  the  nation  will  embark  in 
the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  success  which  has  here- 
tofore attended  the  Creeks,  in  the  only  two  battles  yet  fought, 
will  exert  a  strong  influence  in  making  their  final  decision  lean 
to  the  Creeks ;  and  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  many  in 
the  settlements  that  this  would  be  their  decisi&n,  that  they  are  al- 
ready deserting  the  country  for  more  secure  places. 

It  represents  further^  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  British 
vessel  has  arrived  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida  laden  with 
stores  and  presents  to  be  distributed  among  the  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  attach  them  to  the  British  interests;*  that  the  hostile 


*  About  ihU  time  the  following  letter  fiom  LtentenaBt-ookmel  Bowyer.c 
tt  Mobile  Point,  wu  received  by  General  CUibome,  vi?. : 

''Mobile  Point,  September  lAtk,  1813. 

"  Sir,— I  hare  information  from  a  •onrce  in  which  I  place  every  confidencepthat  a  Bri^ 
lA.  armed  acfaooner  from  the  BahamM  airived  at  Penaacolaeii  the  lOdi  inatant  with  a 
large  lapply  of  arms,  ammunition,  dothing,  and  blanket*  for  the  Greek  Indiana ;  alao^  that 
the  old  Seminole  chief  Perriman,  and  hia  ton  William,  the  latter  lately  appointed  a 
Inigodier-general  in  Ae  Britiah  aervioe,  are  at  Peoaaoola.  They  dfore  into  that  pliea 
two  hundred  head  of  fine  cattle,  and  •aorificed  them  at  the  heretofon  unknown  prioa 
of  from  one  to  eight  dollar*  per  head ;  fifty  oowi  and  calvea  aold  for  fifty  doDan,  «o 
anziooi  were  diey  to  get  fappliea  to  join  tiie  hoatUe  Indiana.  I  am  well  acquainted 
widi  those  chiefs,  and  know  they  have  great  inflnence  with  their  people.  It  appesn 
the  arms,  &&.  were  forwarded  in  oonseqaenco  of  an  address  aent  to  the  Qorernor  o( 
Jamaica  some  time  since  by  the  Creek  Indians.  The  schooner  is  the  property  of  a 
weU>known  freebooter  (a  Captain  Johnston,  of  tiie  Bahamas),  who  has  made  hia  for> 
tone  by  preying  on  the  commerce  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States ;  I  raooOaol 
his  breaking  oat  of  the  prison  in  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1809. 

"I  hope  the  arrival  of  these  supplies  will  give  yon  a  short  respite,  and  enable  yoa  to 
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portion  of  the  Creeks  amounts  to  four  fifths  of  the  nation,  all 
burning  with  mad  enthusiasm  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  this  quarter*  which  they  will  abandon  only 
with  their  lives. 

It  recounts  the  inadequate  protection  now  furnished  to  that 
portion  of  the  teiritory*  the  troops  from  the  Mississippi  not  yet 
arrived*  no  intelligence  of  assistance  firom  Tennessee*  and  only 
a  rumor  that  the  Georgia  militia  had  taken  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances*  the  committee  believe  a  crisis  has  arrived 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  fiiture  safety  and  peace 
of  the  country*  to  close  with  the  propositions  of  the  Choct&s*  to 
invade  the  Creek  country*  and  completely  subdue  or  eztermi* 
Bate  the  Creek  nation.  Those  best  acquainted  with  Chocti 
afiairs  deem  it  indispensable  to  make  nd  delay  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  these  Indians*  lest  they  cease  their  friendly 
overtures,  and  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  enemy.  Such  are 
the  reasons  urged  for  the  employment  of  the  Choct&s  in  the 
war  against  the  hostile  Creeks.*    In  the  emphatic  language  of 

prepare  for  any  force  the  whole  confederation  can  poatihly  bring  a^inat  yoar  poats. 
I  am,  air,  reapaotfoUy,  yoor  obedient  aerrant,  ,    Jobji  Bowtsb, 

"  Lieatenaat-oolonel  commanding." 
''Brigadier-general  Claiborne." 

*  The  Bpaniarda  oontLaned  their  a^nctiye  eflbita  with  the  Indiana  np  to  thia  time,  M 
ttay  be  aeen  by  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Ghyremor  of  Penaacola  to  die 
hoatile  Qreeka,  Mrith  whom  he  waa  in  regular  oorreapondeiice,  via. : 

*'  Petuaeola,  September  89<&,  ]813. 

"  OsiTTLiMENf— I  reeeiTed  the  letter  which  yon  ^rote  me  in  the  month  of  Aagnit ; 
1^  which,  and  with  great  aadafaotion,  I  waa  informed  of  the  advantage  which  yoor 
brave  warrion  obtained  oyer  your  enemiea.  I  repreaented,  aa  I  promised  yon,  to  the 
Captain-general  of  Havana,  the  reqneit  which,  the  laat  time  I  took  yod  by  die  hand, 
yoa  made  of  me  for  anna  and  monitiona ;  but  ontil  now  I  eaa  not  yet  have  an  anawer  ( 
bnt  I  am  in  hepei  diat  he  will  tend  me  the  effeota  whiob  I  zeqoeated,  and,  aa,  aoon  aa 
I  receive  them,  I  ghall  inibrm  yoa. 

"I  am  very  thankfal  for  yoor  genenmi  oflTen  to  procore  me  the  ^viaiona  and  wai^ 
rion  neceiaary,  in  order  to  retake  the  poat  of  Mobile ;  and  yoa  aak  me,  at  die  aame 
time,  if  we  have  given  ap  the  poat  of  Mobile  tp  the  Americana  T  To  which  I  answer, 
that,  for  the  present,  I  can  not  profit  by  yoor  geneipos  offer,  not  being  at  war  with 
the  Americana,  who  did  not  take  Mobile  by  force,  ainoe  they  porohaaed  it  from  tlM 
aiaeroble  officer,  deatitote  of  honor,  who  commanded  there,  and  delivered  it  without  an- 
thority,  by  which  means  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  place  ia  totally  null  and  void.*  I 
hope  that  the  Americana  will  retam  it  again  to  us,  because  no  one  can  dispose  of  a 
thing  that  is  not  his  own  property ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Spaniards  have  not 
kst  their  right  to  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  put  in  execution  die  project  of  which  yon 
•poke  to  me,  that  of  burning  the  town,  since  those  houses  and  properties  do  not  belong 
to  Americans,  but  to  true  Spaniards. 

"To  the  bearers  of  yoor  letters  I  have  ordered  some  small  presents  to  be  givei^ 
■ad  I  remain  forever  yoor  good  father  and  friend, 

(Signed)  "Mazko  GoirsAua  Mjanu^m." 

•  Se«  book  i.,  ohap.  v.,  joar  1813. 
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Major  Gibson,  the  point  was  narrowed  down  to  this,  ''Wo 
must  engage  the  Choctds,  or  fight  them  T 

Pushmataha,  a  medal  Cbocta  duef,  had  been  active  in  his 
efforts  to  restrain  the  inimical  feelings  of  his  people  toward  the 
wlutesi,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  oootemplated  alli- 
itice  with  the  Creeks  in  the  approaching  war.  He  had  sac*- 
ceeded  in  causing  several  Cbocta  warriors  ta  bum  the  war* 
club  and  abandon  the  Creek  cause. 

To  carry  out  kis  friendly  designs  in  favoor  of  the  United 
States,  this  chief,  with  a  few  attendants^  had  Visited  Fort  St 
Stephen,  to  lay  his  views  before  the  American  commandert. 
A.  formal  interview  with  Gteneral  Claibomo  was  held  on  the 
2ad  of  September,  when  the  first  step  was  takeB  to  enlist  the 
Chocti  warriors  in  defense  of  the  American  settlementa  The 
measures  adopted  were  subsequently  approved  by  Greneral 
FlouTDoy. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  Oetober,  nothing  had  been  done  by  General 
Floumoy  to  secure  the  peace  and  friendahip  of  the  Choctaa. 
The  whole  country  was  deeply  concerned  at  the.  position  oc* 
cupied  by  this  nation  in  the  contest  which  had  commenced. 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Creeks  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  exposed  to  their  resentment  for  refusal,  and  yet  with- 
out any  assurance  of  protection  from  the  American  commander, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that,  without  some  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  they  must  shortly  ally 
themselves  to  the  Creek  nation*  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Judge  Toulmin,  believed  the 
Choctaa  would  soon  embark  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  hoe- 
tile  Creeks,  and  thus  place  the  settlements  of  Washii^ton 
county  between  two  opposing  tribes. 

General  Claiborne  had  been  impatient  to  invade  the  Creek 
country  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
ti|ne,  he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friendsliip  and  co-oper* 
ation  of  the  Choctfts ;  but  General  Ffoumoy,  **  fearful  of  trans- 

"We  certify  tihat  fhe  Ibregolng  !ft  a  trae  copy  ftom  the  driginal,  tnnRnitted  to  ^km 
war  office  by  Brigadier-general  Claibome.  "  BBUJAMiif  S.  SaooT, 

"  John  T.  Wirt,  Captain, 
"  ABiUtant  Depoty  daartermaster-gefleralfl. 
"  St  Stephen'! « 9th  Jaimaiy,  1814." 

Tbia  letter  wu  found  in  the  booie  of  WaatiMifbrd,  after  the  c^ptnraof  1 
Deeembtf  83dp  1S13. 
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-oteding  Mb  authority,^'  declined  any  decisive  «iCtiosi  in  the  case 
ttatil  the  mentJi  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  confidential  ttgent  had  been  aent  into  the 
Choct&  nation  with  instructiam  to  coooilialie  their  feelings^  asd 
to  iDduce  tfaera,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  tomahawky  aiid  unite 
with  us  in  cbaslisiag  their  old  enemies  the  MiiskfaogeeB.  The 
iiostiles  were  conciliated  by  friendly  talk*  and  semef^d  priBcipal 
chieft  consented  to  visit  St  Stephen's,  and  hoU  a  conference 
with  General  Claiborne.  From  this  piace*  they  were  iaduced 
to  visit  General  Flournoy  at  Mobile,  to  impress  him  with  the 
ioDiportance  of  some  speedy  and  decisive  action.  But  it  was  at 
Fort  St.  Stephen  that  the  fir^  efficient  meaanres  were  taken 
to  imbody  the  Ghoct&s  in  arms  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks ; 
ibere,  also,  the  first  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  first 
definite  action  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  cqmidete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Choclfis,  and  secured  the  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  those  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  from  the 
revenge  of  the  Choc&  nation. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Ghoct&s  with  the  troops  under  General  Claiborne,  Pushmataha 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  4th  of  November  with  a  de- 
tadnnent  of  fifty-one  warriors.  Hare  they  remained,  waitii^ 
for  arms  and  ammmution,  until  the  iOth;  Mushulatubbe,  wilb 
another  portion  of  the  Chocta  warriors,  was  advanoing  toward 
the  Black  Warrior.  By  the  first  of  December,  Mushulatubbe's 
captains,  the  "Talking  Warrior"*  and  the  **01d  Leader,"  had 
commenced  operations  against  the  Creek  towns  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  and  their  first  trophies  were  the  scalps  of  four  Creek 
warriors. 

On  the  first  of  November,  (Seneral  Ckibome  was  still  at 
**  Pi&e  Levels,"  near  St.  Stephen's,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments  for  his  Indian  auxilianes,  his  troops  being 
impatient  to  advance  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Creeks,  be- 
yond the  Gahaba. 

At  length,  after  great  indecision  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
Greneral  Floumoy,  he  issued  orders  on  the  10th  of  November 
lot  Greneral  Claiborne  to  advance  with  his  command*  to  Weath- 

**  ^e  immediate  command  of  General  Claiborne  ooniiated,  beridet  I2ie  tiiird  regi< 
ment  of  regnlar  troops  under  Colonel  Basse]],  who  was  to  follow,  of  Colonel  Canon's 
t^gfaoejit  -of  three  hundred  and  seynntgr^ftre'^oliintaeni,  eighty  militiamen,  the  Missis- 
sippi dragoons  nnder  Mi^r  Hinds,  and  a  Ivge  body  of  ChoctA  warriora  under  Pnab- 
i  and  Masholatnbbe. 
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erford's  Bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River,  eighty- 
five  miles  by  land  above  Fort  Stoddart,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Goosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
there  erect  a  stockade  cantonment  as  a  d6pdt  for  supplies  and 
military  stores  for  the  re^ef  of  the  Tennessee  troops  under 
General  Jackson,  who  was  advancing  down  the  Coosa. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  November,  General  Claiborne 
took  up  the  line  of  march  from  ^  Pine  Levels,"  and  traversed 
the  region  between  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama  until  the 
16th,  when  he  encamped  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama, 
opposite  Weatherford's  Bluff.  Next  day,  having  crossed  the 
river,  he  took  his  position  and  commenced  the  stockade  on  the 
bluff,  which  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
called  ^  Fort  daibome."  It  consisted  of  a  strong  stockade 
two  hundred  feet  square,  defended  by  three  block-houses  and 
a  half-moon  battery,  which  completely  commanded  the  river. 
It  was  near  the  middle  of  December  before  General  Floumoy 
permitted  the  army  to  advance  against  the  Creeks. 

The  Creek  war  was  now  fully  opened  in  every  quarter  of 
their  wide,  extended  country,  and  the  hostile  Creeks  were  in- 
flamed with  the  most  vindictive  rage  against  such  of  their  own 
people  as  were  neutral  or  favorable  to  peace.  Hence  the  latter 
were  compelled  to  seek  safety  against  their  enraged  country- 
men either  by  flying  to  the  white  settlements  and  joining  the 
American  troops,  or  by  fortifjring  themselves  in  their  towns  as 
against  an  opposing  foe. 

The  Georgia  troops,  advancing  from  the  east,  were  accom- 
panied by  large  numbers  of  the  friendly  warriors,  who  were 
compelled  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  whites.  On  the  north, 
each  division  of  the  Tennessee  troops  was  also  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  friendly  Creeks,  who  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
become  their  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  like  manner,  the 
contiguous  Ghoctas,  Chickasas,  and  Cherokees,  in  self-defense, 
were  compelled  to  take  sides  with  the  whites.  The  revenge- 
fijl  Creeks  tolerated  no  suspicious  neutrals ;  and,  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  General  Jackson  adopted  the  same  policy  with  rig- 
or. Thus  the  war,  in  fact,  shortly  became  to  the  Creeks  a  war 
of  self-extermination. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  General  Claiborne,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  one  thousand  men,  including  a  portion  of  the  third  reg- 
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imettt  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Russell,  and  the  Choct&s  under 
Pushmataha,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  Creek  country 
on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba  River.  Ad- 
vancing eastward,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alabama,  after  a 
march  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from^Fort  Claiborne, 
he  approached  the  strong-hold  of  Weatherford,  a  town  of  about 
two  hundred  houses,  situated  in  a  swamp  near  the  south  bank 
of  the  Alabama  River,  and  known  as  Eccanachaca^  or  "  Holy 
Ground.*' 

This  town  was  attacked  on  the  28d  of  December  by  the 
army  in  three  divisions,  with  gr^at  spirit  and  impetuosity.  The 
Indians,  encouraged  by  their  chiefs  and  prophets,  Weatherford, 
Josiah,  Francis,  and  Sinquister,  as  firmly  defended  their  town 
against  the  assault.  But  they  were  soon  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  thirty  of  their  warriors. 
Weatherford,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  fought  like  a  demon 
until  overpowered,  when  he  fled. 

Meantime,  the  Georgia  troops  had  advanced  into  the  Creek 
nation.  ^  About  the  middle  of  October,  General  Floyd,  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  western  frontier  of  Georgia,  had  under  his 
command  about  twenty-five  hundred  troops ;  and  early  in  No- 
vember, at  the  head  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops  and  about 
four  hundred  friendly  Indians,  he  advanced  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochy  against  the  Creeks  living  upon  the  Tallapoosa  and  its 
tributaries.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa,  thirty  miles 
above  its  mouth,  and  near  Autossee  Creek,  became  upon  a  for- 
tified town,  defended  by  nearly  four  hundred  Creek  warriors. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  after  a  severe  conflict  of  several 
hours,  the  town  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  hostile  Indians 
were  defeated  and  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun- 
dred warriors  killed  on  the  field.  Among  the  slain  were  two 
of  their  kings.  Two  towns,  comprising  four  hundred  houses 
were  destroyed  and  burned,  including  many  of  a  superior 
order  not  common  among  the  Indians.* 

The  Autossee  towns  Were  situated  upon  the  ^  beloved 
ground"  of  the  Creeks,  where  they  had  supposed  uq  white 
man  in  hostile  array  could  come  without  certain  death ;  but 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  their  country  was  subsequently 
overrun  and  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Georgia  troops  in  other 

*  See  Waldo's  Life  of  JackioD,  p.  88-00.  Drake'i  Book  of  the  Indiani,  b.  It.,  p.  4S. 
AleOk  Martin'f  Loaisiana,  yoL  ii.,  p.  319-388. 
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campaigns.  Yet  ibis  was  only  the  begmnin^  of  tke  retribiittiHi 
which  awaited  them  daring  the  following  year  from  asother 
quarter.  . 

Opfirations  of  the^Tennessee  Troops, — The  people  of  Teones* 
see  had  been  no  idle  spectators  of  the  infuriate  vengeaoca 
which  impelled  the  savages  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
settlements  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  success  at  Fort 
Mims  and  x>ther  points  on  the  Mobile  waters  had  imboldened 
the  savages,  and  accelerated  their  destiny  by  prompting  their 
advance  against  the  confines  of  Tennesseei  and  against  that 
portion  of  that  state  where  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  eoflo- 
mander  and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  conflict.* 

The  exposed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  west  of  Huntsville,  had  presented  a  favorable  oppor« 
tunity  for  another  savage  triumph,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Indian  warriors  began  to  concentrate  near  the  ad* 
vanced  settlements  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rumor 
of  their  approach  spread  alarm  throughout  the  exposed  popu» 
lation,  and  hundreds  of  families  on  the  advanced  frontiers  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  sought  safety  more  remote  from  the  In- 
dian border. 

Meantime,  active  preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  im- 
bodying  a  strong  military  force  in  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Creek  country*  Major-general  Jackson,  in  "^^^est  Ten* 
nessee,  and  General  John  Cocke,  in  East  Tennessee^  were  each 
advancing  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  toward  the  Indian 
Territory,  for  its  simultaneous  invasion  from  two  opposite  di* 
rections. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Jackson  coromexkced  fais 
march, from  Huntsville,  with  two  thousand  choice  voltmteen^ 
for  the  Indian  country.  Marching  the  infantry  toward  the 
Coosa,  he  detached  Brigadier-general  C6fiee,  with  nearly  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit  and  scour  the 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior,  for  the 
idispersion  of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  were  supposed  to  be  in 
that  quarter. 

In  his  advance  into  the  Indian  country, Creneral  Jackson  eo- 
countered  great  difficulties  in  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops; 
yet,  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 

*  KendaU'f  Life  of  JaskMn^  p.  18»-168. 
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perseverance,  he  continued  to  advance  toward  the  Indian 
towns,  near  the  "  Ten  Islands"  of  Coosa. ' 

Learning  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  had  posted  themselves 
on  Tallushatches  Creek,  southeast  of  the  Coosa,  and  about 
thirteen  miles  from  his  encampment,  General  Jackson  dis- 
Hatched  General  Coffee  with  his  mounted  brigade  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Condjucted  by  the  Indian  pilot,  General 
Coffee  crossed  the  Coosa  four  miles  above  Ten.  Islands,  and 
encamped  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tallushatches.  Early 
next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Within  one  mile 
and  a  half  he  divided  his  troops  into  two  divisions,  each  march- 
ing so  as  to  unite  their  fronts  beyond  the  town.  An  hour  after 
sunrise  the  battle  was  commenced  by  two  companies  of  spies, 
thrown  within  the  circle  of  alignment  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing the  Indians  from  their  houses. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general,  and  the  Indians 
were  immediately  driven  into  the  town,  where  they  fought 
with  the  most  obstinate  fury  as  long  as  they  could  stand  Or  sit, 
disdaining  to  ask  quarter.  The  principal  missiles  used  by  the 
Indians  after  their  first  fire  were  bows  and  arrows,  each  war- 
rior "being  furnished  with  a  bow  and  quiver,  which  was  used 
when  no  opportunity  occurred  for  reloading.  The  savages 
were  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  town, 
with  all  its  effects,  was  consumed  with  fire. 

Upon  the  ground  were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Indians  killed,  besides  eighty-four  taken  prisoners.  The  Ten- 
nesseans  lost  five  men  killed,  and  had  ibrty-one  wounded.* 
Such  was  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  Tennessee  vol- 
iinteers  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  such  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Tallushatches^  on  the  2d  of  November. 

Genera]  Jackson  concentrated  his  force  near  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa,  where  he  established  a  strong  post,  which  he  called 
"Fort  Strother,"  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  the  8th 
of  November  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Talladega,  with 
his  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  infant- 
ry and  eight  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  At  this  point  the  hos- 
tile Creeks  were  in  great  strength. 

Afler  a  rapid  march,  the  array  arrived  within  six  miles  of 
the  enemy  late  in  the  evening,  and  there  encamped  with  the 

*  EatoD,  p.  50.  See,  alio,  Hartin'f  LooiiUiia,  toL  ii,  p.  317 ;  md  Keodatt't  Lift  of 
Jickton^p.  198,199. 
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Utmost  circumspection.  Soon  afterward,  the  scouts  reported 
the  Indians  posted  in  great  force  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  their  numbers  could  not  be  ascertained.  Orders  were  giv- 
en about  midnight  to  prepare  the  troops  for  marching,  and  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  The 
infantry  proceeded,  as  usual,  in  three  columns ;  the  cavalry  in 
the  same  order  in  Ihe  rear,  with  flankers  on  each  wing.  At 
seven  o'clock,  having  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy's  po- 
sition, the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  battle  was  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
savages,  throwing  the  advance  into  some  confusion.  Order 
was  soon  restored  in  every  part  except  in  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Bradley,  who  failed  to  advance.*  The  action  socmi  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after- 
ward the  Indians  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  They 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dyer,  and  many  other  brave  oflScers  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  and  were  highly  applauded  by  their  command- 
er for  their  gallantry  and  deliberate  courage  during  the  action. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  in  this  engagement  was  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  warriors.  The  battle  continued,  with  occa- 
sional remissions,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  Indian  loss  was 
three  hundred  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field*  The  Tennes- 
see troops  lost  fifteen  men  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.t 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Talladega  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  Colonel  Bradley  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  retreat  of  three  companies  of  militia,  which 
opened  a  space  for  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  scarcely  a  warrior  would  have  escaped. 

No  other  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  want  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  the  term 
of  service  having  expired  with  many,  until  January  following. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign  of  the  Tennessee  troops 
in  the  Creek  war.  The  only  severe  contests  and  honorable 
victories  were  achieved  by  the  western  division,  which,  under 
their  active  and  skillful  commander,  had  they  not  been  paralyz- 
ed in  their  efforts  by  the  want  of  provisions  and  supplies,  would 
well-nigh  have  terminated  the  war  in  a  single  campaign. 

*  Baton,  p.  56.    Abo,  KendiU's  Life  of  Jackioii,  p.  203-S05. 

t  Waldo's  Life  of  Jack«>n,  p.  83,  83.    Katon,  p.  57,  58.    Kendall,  p.  905 
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[A.D.  1814.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been 
off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  through  the  Spanish  ports  had 
abundantly  supplied  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  for  maintaining  an  Indian 
war.  Thus  sustained  and  assisted,  the  Creeks  imbibed  new 
life  and  new  energy  in  their  preparations  to  renew  the  con** 
flict,  and  to  compel  the  co-operatiOn  of  their  ownliation. 

Secwid  Campaign  of  the  Tennessee  TVocps. — ^At  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  in  a  southeast  direction,  the 
hostile  Indians  had  concentrated  in  great  force  at  the  Horse^ 
shoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  bend  had  been  fortified  in  such  manner  aS' 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  militia  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  This 
fortified  peninsula  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  the  In- 
dians  called  Emuckfaw,  and  included  an  island  in  the  river, 
the  whole  situated  just  below  the  Indian  village  of  New  Youka. 
Toward  this  place  General  Jackson  began  his  march  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  he  encamped 
on  the  Emuckfaw  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
citadel.*  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  in  great  force 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position,  and  scouts  had  been 
discovered  reconnoitering  his  movements,  he  adopted  an  ex-' 
pedient  which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a  night  attack  firom  the 
wily  savages,  who  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  En- 
circling his  camp  with  a  cordon  of  camp-fires  beyond  the  line 
of  sentinels,  he  effectually  protected  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
sentinels,  firom  surprise  by  the  lurking  enemy.  The  sentinel^ 
being  double-manned,  and  securely  posted  within  the  circle  of 
reflected  light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  en* 
emy  who  might  approach  the  camp,  and,  firom  their  position  in 
the  dark,  could  deliberately  shoot  down  the  lurking  foe,  while 
vainly  searching  for  the  encampment  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  battle  until  the  morning  light. 

The  Indians,  apprised  of  his  design  against  Tohopeka,  had 
resolved  to  intercept  his  march,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  ad« 
vancing  enemy.  But  the  wary  commander  had  defeated  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  chief  design  of  the  warriors  firom  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  savage  host  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ul- 
timate object  of  their  advance,  but  prepared  to  attack  the  camp 
at  the  first  dawn,  of  day. 

*  Waldo's  lOfo  of  Jatiksom  p.  I0a»10e.   Alio^  XsadaU'i  Life.    £atoD,p.lS5. 
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About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  ^he  twenty-second,  a 
whUe  before  daylight,  the  Indians  made  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  left  flank  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  resisted  with 
great  firmness  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  furious  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  under  General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them  nearly  two  miles  from  the  field,  with  great 
slaughter. 

Durfaig  the  first  half  hour,  (Teneral  Coffee,  Colonel  Carroll, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sitler,  the  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Higgins,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  sustaining  the  assault  and  in  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy.* 

Not  long  afterward  the  camp  was  attacked  with  great  vigor 
on  the  right,  where  the  principal  attack  was  intended  from  the 
first  Against  this  General  Jackson  had  duly  provided,  he 
having  from  the  first  believed  the  attack  on  the  left  only  a 
feint  to  confuse  and  weaken  the  right  This  second  attack 
was  accordingly  sustained  with  firmness  and  courage  until 
the  mounted  volunteers  were  prepared  to  charge.  The  first 
charge,  under  Colonel  Carroll  and  Colonel  Higgins,  put  one 
division  of  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  a  second  charge,  under 
General  Cofiee,  completely  routed  the  remainder  of  their  forces, 
with  the  loss  of  forty-five  of  their  warriors  left  upon  the  ground. 

General  Jackson  next  encountered  the  savages  on  his  return 
to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  24th  of  January.  The  retrograde 
march  was  taken  up  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  2dd. 
Late  in  the  ievening  the  army  reached  their  encampment  on 
Enotochopco  Creek.  Here  they  spent  the  night  in  constant 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  had  followed 
in  their  trail.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  nK>rning  of  the 
24th,  with  increasing  evidence  of  a  contemplated  attack  by  the 
Indians  at  the  defile  in  crossing  the  creek.  Just  as  the  first  col- 
umns had  crossed  the  creek,  and  the  artillery  was  entering  the 
ford,  the  rear  columns  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  savages, 
and  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  and  flight  A  short  time, 
however,  served  to  restore  order,  when  the  troops  fought  with 
great  courage.  The  artillery  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  by  Lieutenant  Armstrong  and  his  brave  company, 
who  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  most  galling  fire  from  ten  times 
their  number  of  Indians.     They  were  soon  supported  by  the 

*  Saton'^  Life  of  JickioB,  p.  186-1S9.    Ako^  KendiOl't  Life  of  Jaokaon,  p.  S5t,  tS« 
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columns  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  take  the  place 
of  the  right  and  left  columns,  which  had  given  way.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indians  were  routed  in  every  direction,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalry  more  than  two  miles,  under  the 
greatest  consternation.  Twenty-six  warriors  were  left  dead 
on  the  field.  ^  ' 

The  loss  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  these  several  engage- 
ments, on  the  22d  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  was  twenty-four 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.*  The  whole  number  of 
Indians  found  dead  on  the  several  battle-grounds  wds  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  warriors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  had  been  removed.t 

Early  in  March,  General  Jackson  having  been  appointed 
major-general  in  the  United  States  service,  was  re-enforced  by 
the  thirty«>ninth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the 
skillful  and  iptrepid  Colonel  John  Williams.  This  regiment 
numbered  about  six  hundred  effective  men,  and  possessed  ample 
supplies.  Several  detachments  of  militia  and  volunteers  had 
also  joined  his  standard  before  the  middle  of  Mafch,  when  his 
entire  force  amounted  to  nearly  four  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dian auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand.]; 

4t  this  time,  the'  Choctas  from  the  Tombigby  and  Black 
Warrior,  the  Chickasas,  and  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the 
friendly  Creeks,  had  rallied  to  his  standard. 

The  enemy  was  encountered  again,  and  for  the  last  time 
in  a  general  engagement,  at  the  strong-hold  of  Tohopeka,  upoti 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  It  was  on  the  27th  of  March,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  army  Reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  fortress. 

The  savages,  aware  of  the  approach  of  General  Jackson's 

*  After  the  amy  retired,  u  wai  •abeeqaendy  aicertaiiied,  the  laYigee,  in  their  toy, 
dog  Qp  the  tlain  who  had  been  buried  on  the  fielda  of  Bmackiaw  and  Enotocfaopco^  for 
die  pnrpoie  of  obtaining  their  acalpa,  and  exhibiting  their  ferocity  in  matUating  the 
lifeleta  bodiea  of  their  enemiea.  Hence  General  Jackaon,  after  the  battle  of  Tohoptt- 
\%  took  the  precaation  of  hattbg  faia  dead  aonk  in  the  riTer,  to  aecone  their  remaiM 
fioDB  the  indigni^  of  aavage  feroci^.— See  KendaU'a  Life  of  Jaokaon,  p.  982. 

t  See  Waldo's  Life  of  Jaokaon,  p.  li&-115.    Eaton,  p.  137. 

X  See  Waldo'a  Life  of  Jackaon,  p.  194.    Eaton,  p.  147.    Kendall,  p.  9<7. 

The  first  re-enibrcement  oonaiated  of  tw6  thooaand  men  ftom  Eaat  Tennessee,  ooan- 
Bianded  by  General  George  Doherty,  who  arrived  aboat  the  3d  of  February.  Soon  af* 
terward,  Brigadier<general  Thomaa  Johnston,  with  serenteen  hondred  men,  arriyed  from 
West  Tennessee.  A  part  of  General  Cuffee's  volunteer  cavahy  again  entered  the  fieU, 
organised  into  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Henry  Dyer.  Another  mounted  regiment  from 
East  Tennessee,  under  Colonel  John  Brown,  also  arrived. 
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forces,  had  made  every  preparation  for  defenser  axul  had  as- 
•aembled  their  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand, 
from  their  diSerent  towns.  The  pemn8i:ila  enclosed  by  the 
bend  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  beii^  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  deep  river,  with  high  and  steep  banks. 
The  isthmus,  or  neck  which  separated  the  extremes  of  the  bend, 
was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  or  breast-work,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  numerous  port-holes. 

Preparations  for  i^n  attack  were  niade  without  delay.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  volupteers,  and  with 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  been  detached  to  cross  the  river,  two 
miles  below  the  bend,  and  to  encompass  the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  opportunity  of  re- 
treat. Soon  afterward  the  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  slowly  along  the  isthmus  toward  the  breast- work ; 
one  six-potmder  cannon  and  one  three-pounder  were  planted 
in  an  advantageous  position,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  line*  The  cavalry  under  General  Coffee  and  the  In- 
dian allies  had  attained  their  position,  and  had  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  rear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  the 
cannon  opened  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  the  breast- work.  The 
infantry  slowly  advanced,  and  poured  in  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifle-balls  whenever  the  Indians  presented  themselves  above 
the  breast-work.  In  this  manner  the  attack  was  kept  up  with 
but  little  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  a  part  of  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  an4  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  crossed  the  riv- 
er in  canoes«  and  set  fire  to  some  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 
At  this  time  General  Jackson  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  The  infantry  in  front  of  the  breast-work  had  been  in 
readiness  for  some  time,  and  were  impatient  for  the  order  to 
storm  the  works.  The  order  was  given,  and  received  by  the 
troops  with  acclamation,  and  **  the  history  of  warfare  fiimish- 
es  few  instances  of  a  more  brilliant  attack.  The  regulars,  led 
on  by  their  intrepid  and  skillful  commander.  Colonel  Williams, 
and  by  the  gallant  Major  Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  works,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  from  be- 
hind them ;  and  the  militia  of  the  brave  and  venerable  Do- 
herty's  brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge,  with  a  vivac- 
ity and  firmness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  regulars. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed.    Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  were  left  dead  upon  the  peninsula,  and  a  great  number 
were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  to  cross  tbtf  river. 
It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  twenty  liave  escaped."* 

**  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  for  five  hours ; 
hut  we  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  pre^ 
vented  by  night.  The  morning  following,  sixteen  men  were 
killed  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners*  all  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the 
Creeks  is  forever  broken.'^t  Such  is  the  general's  brief  ac« 
count  of  the  terrible  battle  of  Tokopeka. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  tweQty**five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  brave, 
accomplished,  and  lamented  Major  D.  P.  Montgomery,  and 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville.  The  friendly  Indians 
under  Major  M*Intosh,  the  Cowetu,  lost  twenty-nine  killed 
Itnd  fifty-four  wounded.;]: 

The  memories  of  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville  are 
perpetuated  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Moulton  and  Somer- 
ville, in  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  M(N*gan,  in  North  Ala* 
bama.  That  of  the  lamented  Montgomery  is  perpetuated  in 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery,  southeast  of  the  Alabama 
River.  Major  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  an 
emiiient  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  he 
assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  regular  ser*- 
vice  of  the  United  States.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  idol, 
and  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  junior  officers  and  men. 
Attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  to  their  health  and  comfort 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  and  friencl*  Strictly  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  his, superiors,  and  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  promises,  he  secured  the  most,  implicit  obedience 
from  those  under  his  command.  In  his  person  tall  and  grace- 
fill  ;  in  his  manners,  polite,  reserved,  and  modest,  he  was  the 
favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  Ardent,  brave,  and  patriotic^  he 
hastened  to  the  field  of  danger  in  defense  of  his  country ;  and, 
scarcely  expecting  to  return  alive,  he  faltered  not,  observing, 
''If  I  fall  in  battle,  I  hope  I  shall  die  gloriously.''^ 

*  Qeneral  Jiekioo'i  oflSdal  Eeport,^aldo'f  Life  of  Jtckaon,  p.  195.  Eaton,  p.  151^ 
151,  Aod  154.  t  General  Jacluoo'f  ofBcial  aeport,  p.  136, 127. 

t  General  Jackion'a  oflBcial  Report,  p.  127.    AIk>.  Martin's  Looisiana,  p.  318.  319 
$  Claibome'i  Notea  on  the  War  in  the  Sooth,  p.  41. 
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In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Pearson,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  militia  from  North  Carolina*  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  captured  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  Indiana,  in^ 
cludii^  men,  women,  and  children.  SeveraJ  other  skirmishes 
with  pailies  of  Indians  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  capture  of  many  others. 

These  victories  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power. 
They  had  heretofore  been  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  fi>r 
more  than  thirty  years  had  been  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of 
the  white  settlers.  In  this  they  had  been  instigated*  by  Span- 
ish emissaries  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence^ 
During  this  time,  no  permanent  peace,  no  complete  security, 
no  sincere  friendship  could  be  obtained  for  the  white  popular 
tion  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  or  for  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory. 

On  the  1st  of  April  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Will- 
iams, where  he  remained  a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops  and 
to  recruit  their  horses.*  Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity 
of  reducmg  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks  to  peace,  or  of  exter- 
minating them^  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  '*  Hickory  Grounds,"  comprising  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  commonly  blown  as 
the  Forks.  This  region  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Creeks, 
and  their  prophets  had  assured  them  it  was  sacred  against  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man.  In  this  region,  extending  more  than 
thirty  miles  up  the  Tallapoosa,  there  were  a  number  of  hostile 
towns,  whose  inhabitants  were  ^aid  to  be  furious  with  despe- 
ration. To  animate  his  soldiers  to  further  toils  and  new  achieve- 
ments, the  general  issued  tho  following  address :  '*  You  have 
entitled  yourselves  to  the  gratitude  of  your  country  and 
your  general.  The  expedition  from  which  y6u  have  just  re- 
turned has,  by  your  good  conduct,  been  rendered  prosperous 
beyond  any  example  in  the  history  of  our  war&re ;  it  has  re- 
deemed the  character  of  your  state,  and  of  that  description  of 
troops  to  which  most  of  you  belong. 

*^  The  fiends  of  the  Tallapoosa  will  no  longer  murder  our 
women  and  children,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  borders.  Their 
midnight  flambeaux  will  no  more  illuminate  their  council-house, 
or  shine  upon  the  victims  of  their  infernal  orgies.  In  their 
places  a  new  generation  will  arise,  who  will  know  their  duty 

*  Waldo's  Life  of  Jacksoo,  p.  130-134.    Satan,  p.  150-158. 
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better.  The  weapons  of  warfare  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
utensils  of  husbandry,  and  the  wilderness,  which  now  withers 
in  sterility,  and  mourns  the  desolation  which  overspreads  it^ 
will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  nursery  of  the  arts. 
But,  before  this  happy  day  can  arrive,  other  chastisements  re- 
main to  be  inflicted.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  patk.tQ 
peace  should  lead  through  blood,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ;  but  it  is  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  to  inflict  partial  evils,  that  ultimate,  good  may  be 
produced." 

With  rations  for  eight  days  packed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged 
country  which  forms  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  t«a  days,  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
was  severely  scoured  and  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword.  But  the 
Indians  fled  in  every  direction  on  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
army ;  the  towns  were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  army  arrived 
at  old  Fort  Talassee,  on  the  Coosa,  six  miles  above  its  mouths 
This  is  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  Toulouse,  upon  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  approach  within 
one  hundred  rods  of  each  other.  Here  the  last  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  was  erected,  and,  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander, it  was  caUed  **  Fort  Jackson." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton, 
had  advapced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  with  provis- 
ions and  supplies ;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  General 
Jackson's  army,  advanced  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had  been  discharged 
at  Fort  Williams  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
others  were  also  dischjeirged  at  Fort  Jackson,  as  the  war  was 
now  terminated. 

The  savages  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for  peace 
and  mercy  from  their  conquerors.  From  the  day  that  the  gen- 
eral arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chiefs 
had  been  daily  arriving  from  every  quarter,  imploring  peace 
for  their  nation  and  for  their  families.  Among  the  distinguished 
chiefs  was  the  notorious  Weathetford,  chief  of  the  Alabamons, 
a  principal  instigator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  and  an  active  commander 
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during  the  war.  Vanquished,  but  not  subdued,  the  ptoud  war- 
rior and  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a  captive,  boldly 
advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the  presence  of  his 
victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  staff  officers,  and,  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  emUem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  General 
Jackson : 

*'  I  am  in  your  power ;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a 
soldier.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could ;  I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army, 
I  would  yet  fight,  and  contend  to  the  last;  but  I  haVe  none; 
my  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle ;  but  I  can  not  animate  the  deiul.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice:  their  bones  are  at  TaUadega,  Tal- 
lushatcheSf  Emucl^aWf  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrtadered 
myself  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were  chances  of  success, 
I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace ;  but  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  for  myself.  On  the 
miseriei^  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  country,  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Greorgia  army,  I  would 
have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other ;  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a  brave  man  :  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  6uch  as  they  should  accede 
to :  whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold 
out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ;  and 
to  this  they  must  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  renmant 
of  their  country.  You  have  told-tis  where  we  might  go  and 
be  safe.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to 
it :  they  shall  listen  to  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  arrangements  were  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  government  for  holding  a  regular  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  at  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  no  one  was  so  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  savages  with  the  power  and  justice 
of  the  United  States  as  the  "commander  of  the  Tennessee 
volunteers.^  Hence  General  Jackson,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent,  was  appointed 
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commissioner  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  pennanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Creek  nation.  The  whole  country 
of*the  Creeks  having  been  overrun,  and  the  nation  entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  American  troops^  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  both  as  to  territory  Bnd  their  own 
personal  safety. 

On  the  9th  day  of  August  the  treaty  was  regularly  concluded 
and  signed  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  rep 
resenting  the  Creek  nation,  which  thereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  Creek  territory  lying  east  of  the  Tombigby  and 
wes^  6f  the  Coosa  Rivers. 

The  "  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson"  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  great  soldier,  and  the  forbearance  of  a  nation  outraged  by 
savage  cruelty,  yet  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  conquered. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  Creeks  had 
commenced  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sanguinary  war 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  repell- 
ed, prosecuted,  and  determined  by  the  United  States  success- 
fully, and  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
honorable  warfare ;  ttiat  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  whole  Creek  country,  number- 
less aggressions  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Creeks  against 
the  property,  safety,  and  lives  of  American  citizens,  and  against 
such  Creeks  as  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  Fort  Mims,  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to  national 
&ith  and  express  treaty  stipulations.  That  the  United  States, 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages,  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  peace  and  future  harmony  of  their  people  re- 
spectively, by  a  strict  conformity  to  former  articles  of  treaty, 
while  the  Creeks,  their  chiefs,  and  warriors,  had  been  induced, 
by  foreign  emissaries,  impostors,  and  agents,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  American  people. 

Wherefore,  the  United  States  claim,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  a  cession  of  the  Creek  territory  within 
certain  limits,  while  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  integrity 
and  occupancy  of  the  residue,  provided  the  Creek  nation  ab- 
stains from  all  intercourse  with  English  or  Spanish  agents  not 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  trade  with  them.  * 

The  United  States  also  claim  and  require  the  right  to  estab- 
lish trading-houses  and  military  posts,  and  to  navigate  all  the 
waters  of  the  Creek  territory,  and  to  open  and  use  such  roads 
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E8  may  be  4eemed  expedient.  The  United  States  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  prisoners  and  property  in  their 
possession,  and  also,  the  capture  and  delivery  of  all  prophets 
and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  natives  or  foreigners. 

And  whereas  the  Creek  naticm  is  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  out  of 
-pure  benevolence  and  humanity,  agree  to  iiimish  gratuitously 
to  the  Creek  nation  the  necessaries  of  life  until  their  crops 
shall  be  matured. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  considerations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  ratify  and  confirm  the  peace-  with  the  Creek  nation, 
and  between  them  and  the  Cherokees,  Chickasas,  and  Choctas. 
Such  are  the  leading  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  **  treaty 
of  Fort  Jackson."* 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Creek  war ;  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion commenced  by  them  against  the  American  settlements, 
instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge,  but  which  resoltp 
ed  in  the  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  of  their  people,  slain  iA 
battle,  and  the  complete  devastation  of  their  country. 

British  Emissaries  in  Florida. — ^In  the  mean  time,  British 
officers  and  emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rousing 
the  Indians  of  Florida  to  renewed  hostilities.  This  province 
was  inhabited  by  portions  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  by  a  nu- 
merous tribe  known  as  the  Seminoles,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  were  to  be  armed  against  the  fron- 
tier population  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  scenes  at 
Fort  Mims.  For  this  purpose,  the  British  brig  Orpheus,  early 
in  August,  landed  several  British  officers,  with  a  few  men,  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Appalachy  Bay,  near  St.  Mark's, 
in  East  Florida.  These  officers  in  advance  were  to  stir  up  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles ;  to  imbody,  train,  and  drill  a  large 
force  of  them,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile  Point,  and 
other  posts  and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay.f 
The  avowed  object  was  to  restore  to  Spain  that  portion  of 
country  vihich  had  been  seized  and  occupied  by  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Perdido  River. 

These  agents  and  officers  at  St  Mark'aat  length  succeeded  in 
imbodying  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  were  drilled  in  the 
field  exercise,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.    Soon 

*  Martin'f  LooiiiatM.  vol.  ii,  p.  320-399.    Brake,  book  !▼.,  p.  44. 
t  Mutin'f  LooUiaDft,  vol  iL,  p.  399,  393. 
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afterward,  Colonel  Nichols  arrived  with  a' British  squadron  at 
Pensacola,  where  he  established  his  headquarters,  and  from 
which  he  soon  issued  his  jamous  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.*  Copies  of  this  fulsome  and  )pre8umptuous  docu- 
ment, dated  ^  Headquarters,  Pensacola,"  were  distributed  in 
various  border  portions  of  Louimana  and  the  Mississippi  Ter* 
ritory.  An  address,  drawn  up  in  a  similar  strain,  was  to  the 
troops  aod  ^  allies"  of  Great  Britain ;  and  to  the  savages  he 
promised  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  every  scalps  as  a  stimulus 
to  active  operations.t  *• 

It  was  not  long  before  his  emissaries  returned  to  him  at  Pen- 
sacola, accompanied  by  several  hundred  Indian  allies  recruited 
from  Florida,  who  were  subsequently  engaged  with  the  British 
troops  in  their  abortive  attack  upon  ^  Fort  Bowyer,''  on  Mobile 
Point. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  General  Jackson  was  appointed  com- 
mander-iihchief  of  the  Seventh  Military  District  in  place  of 
General  Flournoy.    Proceeding  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 

*  In  tfaii  bombaatio  docoment,  which  wu  filled  with  ridicqloofl  pTDmif  ef ,  he  an- 
Doimced,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  native  LoulBianiani,  that  on 
them  was  made  the  fint  call  to  aid  in  liberating  their  natiTe  soi]  from  a  weak  and 
faithless  goveinment  The  aame  call  was  made  eqfaaHy  to  Bpaniarda,  Frenchmen^ 
Italians,  and  Englishmen  in  Louisiana,  whether  sojonrners  or  residents.  He  announced 
Aat  he  had  faronght  a  fine  train  of  artiHery,  and  erery  thing  reqoisite  for  heading  a 
large  organised  body  of  Indiana  commanded  by  British  offioen,  and  tiiat  he  was  sop- 
ported  by  a  numeroas  British  and  Spanish  fleet.  His  object*  he  asserted,  was  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  osarpations  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  the  coontry  to  its  lawful 


Be  reminded  the  people  of  the  good  faith  and  disinterestedness  of  Britatns  in  Soi 
rope,  which  was  an  ample  warrant  for  confidence  in  America.  He  would  guarantee  to 
tbem  die  free  enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  lawa,  their  religion,  the  peace  and 
tranquiUity  of  the  coontiy,  free  from  taxes  imposed  to  siQ>port  an  .unnatural  war.  The 
Indians,  he  said,  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  ixgure  none  but 
the  enemies  of  their  Spanish  and  British  fathers.  The  flag  of  Spain,  France,  or  E  ngland 
upon  any  house  would  be  a  sure  protection  to  the  inmates. 

Above  all,  he  had  the  assurance  to  address  himself  to  the  Kentuckians.  He  said 
they  had  too  long  borne  with  grievous  impositions  from  the  general  government,  and 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  had  been  thrown  upon  them.  He  informed  tbem  they 
might  observe  the  strictest  neutrality,  or  they  might  npw  revenge  tfaehr  wrongs  under 
the  standard  of  their  forefathers ;  the  free  navigatbn  of  the  Miisissippi  would  be 
granted  to  them,  and  they  might  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  his  majest/s  forces  in  the 
supply  of  provisions. 

He  reminded  them  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  declaring  war 
sufainst  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when  she  was  spending  all  her  energies,  her  blood* 
and  her  treasure  in  defense  of  liberty  in  Europe,  which,  by  her  arms,  had  at  length 
been  disinthralled  in  the  restoration  of  the  Boorixms,  and  the  banishment  of  Napoleoii 
to  Elba. 

AH  his  promises  were  guarantied  upon  the  "  $aund  honor  of  a  BriiUh  qffieer  /." 
t  WilUams's  Florida,  p.  200. 
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war,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  immediately  took  active 
measures  to  protect  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  from  British  invasion.  At  his  summons  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  rallied  under  his  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  as  they  had  already  done 
for  the  humiliation  of  savage  power. 

The  fort  which  had  been  commenced  by  General  Wilkin- 
son at  Mobile  Point  was  the  only  defense'  against  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  General 
Floumoy  had  considered  the  post  too  much  exposed  to  admit 
of  successful  defense  in  case  of  a  vigorous  attack.  As  such,  it 
had  been  partially  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  but  Greneral  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation  by  a  suitable  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  defenses,  so  as  to 
close  the  pass  against  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
This  post,  known  as  Fort  Bowyer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  with  such  suc- 
cess was  the  defense  conducted,  that  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber it  successfully  repulsed  a  combined  attack  by  Colonel 
Nichols  and  Captain  Woodbine  with  six  hundred  Indians  on 
land,  and  the  fleet  of  Sir  W.  H.  Percy,  consisting  of  four  ves- 
sels and  ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon.*  In  the  assault  the 
enemy  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed,  about  seventy 
wounded,  with  the  destruction  of  one  vessel  of  war.f 

The  British  troops  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bowyer  having  retired  to  the  port  of  Pensacola^  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neutral  port, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  neutrality  ot^  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  military  posses- 
sion of  the  port  and  fortresses. 

'  Having  concentrated  a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  demarkation,  he  advanced  toward  Pensacola,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November  encamped  before  the  place  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men,  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  same 
evening  he  dispatched  a  flag  by  his  aid,  Major  Piere,  with  a 
communication  to  the  Spanish  governor ;  but  as  he  advanced, 
the  fort  opened  her  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
tenor  of  the  communication  was  to  inform  the  Spanish  gov- 

*  See  Eaton's  Life  of  Jaduoo,  p.  814,  315. 

t  Mutin's  Louifliana,  vd.  ii.,  p.  330.    AIkh  Eatcm's  Life  of  Jacifoo,  p.  914-217. 
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ernor  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  did  not  approach 
with  any  hostile  designs  against  Spain,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodgii^  the  British  army  from  a  position  from  which  they 
were  carrying  on  war  against  the  territories  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  Spanish  goTemor  to  admit, 
from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  garrison  the  Forts  St  Michael^  Barancas,  and  St 
Rose,  until  the  Spanish  authorities  could  supply  a  force  suffi- 
cient  to  enable  the  government  of  Pensacola  to  support  the 
neutrality  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  territory.  Having  recon- 
noitered  the  forts  at  Pensacola,  he^  ascertained  distinctly  that 
they  were  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Spanish  flag  at 
that  time  was  displayed,  but  on  the  day  previous  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  flags  had  been  hoisted.* 

No  satisfactory  assurances  having  been  given  by  the  Span- 
ish governor,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  take  the  town  and 
forts  by  storm  on  the  seventh.  Three  thousand  men,  in  three 
difierent  columas,  with  artillery,  were  marched  along  the  beach, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fire  of  Fort  St  Michael.  When  approach- 
ing the  town,  the  advance  of  the  artillery  being  retarded  by 
the  deep  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet  This  column  advanced  briskly ;  and  as  it  enter- 
ed the  principal  street,  a  Spanish  battery  of  two  guns  opened 
its  fire  upon  them;  but  it  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  the  British  troops,  with  their  Indian  allies, 
retired  from  Fort  Barancas  to  their  shipping,  having  first  laid 
a  train  by  which  the  fort  was  blown  up  soon  after  it  was  evac- 
uated. 

The  American  army  retired  to  Mobile,  irom  which  Genera) 
Jackson  proceeded  westward  to  superintend  the  defenses  of 
the  Louisiana  coast,  and  especially  the  passes  to  the  city  of 
New  Orieans,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enemy. 
A  few  weeks  afterward  the  troopGi  were  concentrated  near 
Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  their  advance  to  New  Orleans, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  a  formidable  British  fleet  and 

army.f 

[A«D.  1815.]  Meantime,the  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  with  the  savages,  having  been  conducted  to  a  successful 
termination,  the  people  of  Mis8issip{H,  secure  alike  from  savage 

*  MwtiB'f  LouUiasft,  tdI.  u.i  p.  ?31.  t  8«e  chap.  zv.  of  lliit  book. 
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and  British  barbarity,  through  the  extraordmary  courage  and 
energy  of  General  Jackson,  made  no.  delay  in  pubKcly  bearing 
testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  'military  commander.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  through  the  General  Assembly,  in  Marcht 
with  great  unanimity,  awarded  to  him  a  splendid  sword,  em- 
bellished with  suitable  devices,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  and 
affectionate  regard  for  his  extraordinary  services  during  the 
war.  This  testimonial  of  an  admiring  people,  accompanied 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  Governor  Holmes,  was  dis- 
patched to  Grovemor  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  by  whom,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  general  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Nashville,  amid  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 

Extension  of  the  white  Population  into  the  Indian  Country. — 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  other  states  contigu- 
ous to  the  Indian  nations,  relieved  from  apprehension  of  sav- 
age hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  The 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extinguished  the  claim  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  River,  from  the 
Black  Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and  beyond  Fort  Jack- 
son on  the  Tallapoosa ;  and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  be- 
gun to  retire  within  their  new  boundary;  but  the  country 
south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickasa  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Chocta 
boundary;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  the  white 
population  was  gradually  advancing  and  forming  settlements 
west  of  Madison  county  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
within  the  Chickasa  territwy. 

At  the  same  time,  population  was  crowding  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  eastward  and  westward 
from  Madison  county,  into  that  portion  of  the  Chickasa  and 
Cherokee  country  which  has  since  been  organized  into  the 
counties  of  Jackson,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  in  North  Al- 
abama. While  these  regions  were  receiving  a  rapid  increase 
of  immigrant  population,  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was  likewise  receiving 
its  advanced  pioneer  settlements  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  now  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Frank- 
lin, Lawrence,  and  Morgan,  of  North  Alabama.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1816,  all  this  portion  of  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  fairly  in  the  exclusive  occu- 
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patioD  of  the  white  popolation*  Nor  waa  this  the  limit  of  em- 
igration ;  hundreds  were  advancing  down  the  Tombigby  to 
the  setileaxents  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Wash- 
Ington  county ;  others  advanced  westward  upon  the  head  wa^ 
ters  of  the  Tombigby,  coveting  the  fertile  and  virgin  laiujf 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasis.  The  advanced  pip* 
neers  from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  country  upon 
the  sources  of  the  Tomb^by  and  Black  Warrior,  **  considered 
it  the  '  land  of  promise,'  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys  by  the  United  States,  wheq  they  we^ 
ready  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands."* 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1815  that  the  first  whitp  emi- 
grants advanced  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Buttahatchy  and 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  Tombigby.  The  same  sumixier  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the  .main  stream  of  Tombigby,  near 
the  site  of  Cotton-gin  Port.  By  the  first  of  June,  such  wa^ 
the  number  who  had  arrived  in  this  quarter  and  lower  down 
the  Tombigby,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  "  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  territory  from  being  infracted  with  im- 
punity," to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  ov0r  them, 
when  Governor  Holmes,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  June  0th, 
1815,  '^in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  erected  all  the  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  upon  the  Tombigby  and 
Black  Warrior  Rivers  into  the  '  county  of  Monroe.' "  The 
laws  of  Congress  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  were 
declared  in  full  force  over  the  samcf 

The  same  year,  Madison  county,  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  the  most  populous  county  in  the  territory,  it  hav- 
ing given  at  the  June  election,  fox  delegate  to  Congress,  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  votes.  At  the  same  election^  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  in  the  three  counties  of  Adams, 
JeiSerson,  and  Claiborne  yielded  an  aggregate  of  only  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty.;^ 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  a  writer  in  the  Washington 
Republican  observes,  that  '' Madison  county,  which  is  less 
than  thirteen  miles  square,  has  within  six  years  obtained  a 
|)opulation  of  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of 

•  WMhiagton  (MiM.)  Repablicam  Dm.  13, 1816. 

t  Idem,  July  6.  t  Idem,  Jane  14. 
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whom  are  wealthy  planters  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina." 
The  same  year,  this  county  sent  three  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly.  These  were  Gabriel  Moore,  William  Win- 
ston, and  Hugh  M*Vey,  Washington  District,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Lower  Tombigby,  sent  only  two  reprelsentatives.  Such 
was  the  relative  population  of  these  remote  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  close  of  the  year  1816.* 

Origih  of  the  Seminole  War. — But  the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
country.  The  boundary  line  stipulated  in  the  •*  Treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson"  had  not  been  established ;  and  the  Indians,  reluctant  to 
yield  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  territory,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  British  emissaries  from  Florida,  refused  to  abandon  the 
country,  or  to  permit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by 
these  emissaries  and  agents^  they  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  was  disapproved  by  a  fraction  of  the  Creek  nation. 
They  asserted  their  unimpaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade 
the  advance  of  the  white  population.  "  The  Big  Warrior  de- 
clared he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  country  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty ;  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek  nation  to 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  line  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  de^ 
struction  of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  lim- 
ited for  a  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine." 

Before  the  16th  of  October,  the  Creek  Indians  had  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  and  had  broken 
up  all  the  military  cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson 
eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chattahoochy.f  The  pio- 
neer settlers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  seek  safety^in  the  older  settlements. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion forewarning  all  persons  against  entering  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  making  settlements  thereon,  when  such 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  them ;  he  also 
commanded  the  marshal  in  any  state  or  territory  where  such 
trespass  shall  have  taken  place,  to  remove,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  all  persons  unlawfully  remaining  upon  any  such 
lands  after  the  10th  of  March,  1816.}:    Meantime,  the  Federal 

*  WuhingtOQ  Eepublican,  Norexnber  6di,  1815.  t  Idem,  Nareinber  11^ 

I  Idem,  Janaarjr  17tfa,  1816,  tad  ■obieqaeot  nomben. 
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goTemment  omitted  do  effort  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  contested  boundary ;  but  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Span- 
ish emissaries  defeated  the  humane  policy  of  the  government, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  the  Seminoles  in  another  war  of  extermination. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  the  Mi». 
sissippi  Territory  continued  to  include  the  immense  regions 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoochy  River. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  was  as  yet  in  the 
virtual  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  white  population 
being  still  contained  in  three  separate  and  remote  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  on  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of 
latitude  33^,  and  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  River.  The 
second  was  comprised  in  the  counties  on  the  Tombigby  and 
Mobile  Rivers ;  the  third  was  the  isolated  county  of  Madison, 
distant  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Natchez,  and  separated 
by  two  tribes  of  Indians.  Between  the  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  on  the  Tombigby,  an  unsubdued  wilderness 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  intervened,  with  a  few  scattering 
settlements  on  the  route  of  communication.  Between  these 
districts  there  was  no  natural  or  commercial  connection ;  no 
community  of  interests  or  pursuits ;  and  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  the  sterile  character  of  the  lands  interposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  a  continuous  population ;  the  Indian  na- 
tions intervening  between  the  first  and  the  third  precluded  an 
intimate  and  safe  intercourse.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  sections  were  strangers  to  those  of  the  others  ;  but, 
being  all  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Mississippi  Ter^* 
ritory,  they  were  included  in  one  territorial  government  for  tem* 
porary  convenience. 

The  great  distance  of  Madison  county  and  the  Tombigby 
settlements  from  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfkction,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions,  with  two  separate  governments,  was 
warmly  discussed  durmg  the  year  1815.  One  of  the  first  and 
most  plausible  plans  devised  by  politicians  was  the  annexation 
of  the  counties  west  of  Pearl  River,  and  south  of  latitude  33'', 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  giving  that  state  a  uniform  shape, 
and  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  AnoOi^r 
government,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigby  north- 
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Ward  to  the  aouthera  boiindary  of  TettaVBaee,  Wai  detired, 
haviiig  it8  ^at  on  the  Tennesseid  RtVen* 

Meantime;  before  the  dose  of  th«  ye^  1815^  a  memorial 
from  the  General  Aesemfoljr^  \is  Well  k€  one  from  the  peopit 
upon  the  Tombighy  abd  Alabama^  had  been  laid  before  Goo^ 
gtesSf  irepresienting  the  inconvemenoert  of  th*  eiMl^ j[  gotefen- 
tnent^  and  pntying  the  ditision  of  the  territory  tmd  die  estab^ 
Kflhmtot  of  two  s^pArtite  gov^mmenti*  The  bounty  of  Monroe^ 
e&^t  of  the  Tombigby^  had  been  orgatoited,  atid  formed  a  c6&- 
nectihg  link  between  the  eastern  aettteihehitsoa  the  Upp^  and 
Lowto  Tombigby,  and  those  fiirthelr  north,  contiguous  to  Mad- 
ison eonnty. 

Indian  TVeaties  in  1^16. — The  advaneod  poputiition  in  ail 
the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those  upon  the  head  waten 
of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  wns  encroaching  upon 
th^  contiguousterritonesoftheGho^Chttkas4,atod  Cfaen^ee 
nations,  whroh  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
To  ihcilitate  the  edviteft^  of  these  ^ettletnents  chiefly  ^orth  and 
east  Of  the  Cre^k  n&ti<^,  the  Federal  govemn^^t  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  obtain  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims 
of  Ihe  three  coterminous  ibt^tio^i^.  Fot  l^s  ))tii<poBe^  ^sommis^ 
sioners  were  appointed  o^  the  patt  of  the  Ui^«ed  States,  who, 
dunhg  the  auttAim  of  the  ;^eiar,  co^uiled  ^i^  seteral  tiM^ 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  teirftory  frotol  the  head  waters  of  the 
Coosa,  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  GottOh«gin  P<wt,  and  to 
a  line  ^running  thence  dire^  to  the  Inbtilh  of  Galley  Ct^k,  6& 
the  Tennessee  River.  iPheee  Weiie  the  last  trea^es  for  the  re- 
Imquishment  of  Indian  lands  Wi^lb  ^le  Mistfisstppi  Territory 
previous  to  its  divimon  into  two  separd/ie  temtotial  govma- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  these  treaties,  Mie  White  popullttiod  pressed 
forward  with  gteat  WLpidity  fitim  the  TeMiessee  Vrfley  into 
the  fertile  aitd  beatfti^ul  plains  (5<nnpriifed  Within  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  late  treatieSw  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1S16, 
the  civiliised  inbabftants  of  the  Missis^pi  T^l^ory  had  in- 
creased to  mot*e  than  sevetity-fiVe  thousand  persotes,  ittchiding 
slaves.  Of  these,  Itbout  forty^k  thoiisand  were  distributed  in 
the  counties  sttuiited  West  of  Pearl  River  ^,  ^he  relnainder  were 
m  the  Tennessee  Valley,  iand  ^po^  «be  4*c»hlAgby  and  Mobile 
Rivejrfs. 

*  WaahiDgtoii  Repablican,  December  6th,  1819. 
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[A.D.  1817.]  7%0  Territory  ifivuM.— On  the  8ll«t  of  J$n- 
utiry  Congrew  adopted  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial 
from  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  formation  qf 
a  state  Constitution.  The  subject  having  been  duly  consideredt 
on  the  first  of  March  following  a  bill  was  passed  aqtboriaing 
the  people  of  the  weMtem  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a  state  government/ preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state.*  The  eastern  limit  of  Ibts 
portion  was  **  a  line  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  northwestern  cerner  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  Tombigby,  thence  due  south  wHh 
the  western  limit  of  said  county  to  the  se^^' 

State  of  Mississippi  admitted  inio  the  UMoa^r-nAgreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly 
proceeded  to  provide  for  th^  election  of  delegates  to  a  convene 
tion  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.-  The 
convention  was  to  consist  of  forty-ifbur  members,  representing 
fourteen  Counties,  and  to  be  cppvened.and  held  in  the  town  Qf 
Washingt^m.  After  a  session  of  move  than  five  weeks,  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adapted  on  the  Ifi^  of  August*  1S17» 
and  on  the  10th  of  December  following  it  was  approved  by 
Congress,  when  the  ^  State  of  Mississippi'*  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union.f 

At  this  time  the  whole  vrtiite  population  of  the  new  state  waji 
restricted  to  fourteen  large  counties,  spa]:8ely  inhabited,  and  sitf 
uat^d  chiefly  in  its^  southern  extremity,  immediately  oorth  of 
the  old  Spanish  Ime  of  demar katiok),  and  south  of  the  old  Chpcta 
line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Mount  DeztMr  iii  1806. 

*a#eI.tiidi.«wv9f0iiMfi(M«PP»oe«iril4tioa  of  1637,9. 705.  Alio,  Iitnd  JLsw«, 
vol.  Ti.,  p.  X7«. 

t  The  memben  of  the  oonTentSon  wfaicfa  ibrmed  the  fint  CtpHiftiribn  of  Hm  State  of 
lIUsiMippi  were  mm  foUove : 

Divid  Hohnef »  president,  and  delegeto  from  Adaau  oonnty. 

4damB  county :  Joeiah  Bimpfop,  Janiei  G.  WUkine,  John  Taylor,  Chrirtt^faer  Aaa- 
kin,  Bdward  Twner,  Joeeph  Beefiona.  John  6teele.-^(||^f0N  9omiUf:  Coi^et  Head, 
Heveldah  J.  Bali^,  Jpaeph  %.  ^vif,  jGhMKge  W.  ^^t^.^^ofkn^  amnif :  ^^  Fori 
Dongal  y.'Jj9^^>iiML—Haiieofk  county:  NoelJi^ardan^  Ampe  Bomett — Wayne  county  t 
Jamei  Fatten,  CUnoh  Qn.y.^-Orten  etmnty:  Laogfalia  If 'Kay,  John  WJUM^^-^adctom 
tqunty:  John  M*Leod,  Thoin»a  BilhP.^ZMmm«f  eaim$9f  liwpMKf  pUanelf.— CX^ 
homt  county:  Walter  Leake,  Thomaa  Barnea,  Daniel  Bomett,  Joihaa  G.  Clark. — 
Wairten  county  /  Heuy  D.  IVmnm,  iundrev  &MMM^Frmtim  c^tmty  t  JauM^  Knox.— 
WtOtimMon  touniyi  fkiat^  PoiadMrtev,  DaaiM  WiUMWi*  Abiip»  M.  eoott,  ffHan  Joor. 
Gerard  C.  Brandon,  Joaeph  Johnaon^— ilsme«  county  t  Hewry  Hanna,  Jhem^M  Batcb|« 
kv,  John  Barton,  Tlumaa  Torwce,  Angoa  WilkiaMn,  WiUiain  ht^VMOfM.-^PikM  coun^ 
ty :  David  Dickaon,  WiUiam  J.  Minion,  Jaa»^  V.  MfTahh.    Low  WiaatoD,  a^car^tfiy. 
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The  county  of  Monroe,  then  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tombigby  River,  was  not  represented  in  the  convention 
of  Mississippi,  but  remained  attached  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
until  the  winter  of  1820,  when  the  boundary  line,  established 
by  actual  survey,  assigned  it  to  Mississippi. 
•  The  first  session  of  the  '*  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi"  convened  in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1817.*  The  session  continued,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government,  until  February  following. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  territorial  laws  were  remodeled ; 
inferior  and  superior  courts  were  established  and  organized ; 
a  general  militia  law,  and  a  law  establishing  a  regular  system 
of  state  revenue,  were  enacted.f  The  first  senators  tp  Con- 
gress were  Walter  Leake  and  Thomas  H.  Williams  ;  and  the 
first  representative  elected  by  the  people  was  George  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Wilkinson  county,  who  succeeded  William  Lattimore, 
the  last  territorial  delegate.  Such  was  the  first  organization 
of  state  government  in  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  new  state  continued  to  receive  annual 
accessions  to  its  population  by  emigrants  firom  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  upon  the  Ohio ;  and  in  1820, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  seventy- 
five  thousand  four  hundred,  of  whom  thirty-three  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  inhabited  portion  had  been  subdivided  into 
seventeen  counties,!];  lying  south  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  es> 
tablished  at  Mount  Dexter. 

Yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  state  were  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Choct&s  claimed  the  largest  portion,  extending 
northward  firom  the  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  while  the 
Chickasfts  occupiadi  all  the  territory  on  the  north  beyond  them. 
The  claims  of  both  nations  extended  from  the  Tombigby  to  the 
Mississippi. 

To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  white  settlements  into  valu- 
able and  fertile  lands  lying  north  of  the  Choct&  boundary,  the 
Federal  government  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chocti 
nation  for  the  purchase  of  another  large  district  of  country. 

*  The  first  leiiioB  of  the  General  AMenUjr  (ngaiuMd  widi  Thomat  Bunee  wptiJhtt 
of  the  Hoase  of  RepreeentatiTee ;  D.  Btewaxt,  lieMfolum^^MwrMr,  and  preiident  of  tlM 
Senate ;  Darid  Hohnes,  g&vetnor. 

f  See  Acta  of  "  Fint  Seaaion  of  First  General  AaaemUy/'  1817,  1818. 

I  Darby's  Oaxetteer,  article  "  MissisaippL" 
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Major-general  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Major-general  Thom- 
as Hinds,  of  Mississippi,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  chiefs, 
head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Chocta-  nation  were  assembled 
at  Doak's  Stand,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  present  county 
of  Madison^  and  on  the  20th  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  relinquishment  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres.  This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands,  except  a  few  res- 
ervations, which  lie  west  of  a  line  drawn  northwardly  from  a 
point  on  the  former  Chocta  boundary,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  present  county  of  Simpson,  **  to  the  source  of  Black 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Yazoo ;  thence  along  said  creek  west- 
ward to  its  mouth ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  Mississippi, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River." 

The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  erected  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, for  temporary  government,  into  the  "  county  of  Hinds," 
in  honor  of  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi.  During  the 
same  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  ''the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  state  to  Major-gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen. 
Major-general  Thomas  Hinds, '  commissioners  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  Chocta  tribe 
of  Indians,'  for  their  patriotic  and  indefatigable  exertions  in 
effecting  a  treaty  with  said  Indians,  whereby  their  claim  has 
been  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  land  within  this  state, 
and  whereby  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  public  exigencies, 
our  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  more  contiguous, 
and  the  state  we  represent  more  powerful  in  its  resources  and 
more  respectable  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy."* 

The  territory  acquired  by  this  treaty  for  many  years  sub- 
sequently was  known  and  designated  as  the  '^New  Purchase ;" 
and  hundreds  from  the  old  counties,  lured  by  the  prospect  of 
securing  large  bodies  of  fine  lands  at  cheap  rates,  began  to 
prepare  for  setding  the  country.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
was  erected  into  the  counties  of  Hinds,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Ran- 
kin, Madison,  Bolivar,  Yazoo,  Washington,  and  Holmes.    ^ 

Heretofore  the  General  Assembly  bad  convened  at  Natchez 
or  Washington,  near  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  state, 
and  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  newly-erected 
county  of  Monroe,  east  of  the  Tombigby.    It  had  been  deter* 

*  Act!  of  1821,  p.  113, 114. 
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mined  to  establish  the  future  seat  of  the  state  goternment  at 
some  point  nearly  central  to  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
state.  Hence,  at  the  autumnal  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, on  the  dSth  of  Novembei*,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorizmg 
''Thomas  Hinds  and  William  Lattimore,  the  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed,  and  Peter  A.  Vandorti,  to  locate  the  fu- 
ture capital  of  the  state^  Upon  certain  lands  near  the  Pearl 
River,  within  the  ''New  Purchase,**  and  to  prepare  suitable 
buildings  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
same  act  declares  that  the  future  capital  **  shall  be  caHed  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Jachitm,  in  honor  of  Major-general  An- 
drew Jackson."*  Thus  was  the  name  of  the  early  patron  and 
defender  of  Mississippi  perpetuated  to  posterity  as  Identified 
with  her  future  progress  as  an  independent  state.^ 

*  **  Acti  of  Ae  Qenend  ABsembly''  of  winter  teasion,  1B20,  p.  \in, 
f  Owidral  JteluRm  <^ed  at  ttM  H^fadtage,  on  Ilia  Ctunbetlaad  Bivef,  ib  Twineiao, 
an  the  8th  of  June,  1845,  Boanod  by  tha  whalo  datioii,  and  bommd  by  tb«  dvifiaad 
world.    The  ibUowing  ganeral  order  containa  the  national  notice  of  bia  death : 

"GKNiCIUL  ORDZft. 

"iTdaMljpC^  Jime  18,  IStt* 
"The  PnaidaBl  of  tfie  Viutad  BMbOB,  with  bekxtfelt  aorrow,  aanowioea  to  the  tnay. 
the  navy,  and  the  marine  corpi,  the  death  of  Amdrbw  Jacksor.  On  the  eTenng  cf 
Bohday,  the  eighth  day  of  JtHie,  aboat  feix  o'clock,  he  feaigned  hia  apirit  \o  Ida  bearenly 
F«titei>.  The  nalioB^  wfalle  it  leama  with  grief  the  ^eath  of  Ita  oAdat  iUaatriooa  ciifcrn^ 
fioda  aohuse  in  contemplating  hia  Tenermble  character  and  aervioea.  7be  Vall^  of  the 
Miaaiaaippi  beheld  in  bim  the  braveat,  and  wiaeat,  and  moat  fbrtonate  of  ita  defendera. 
the  coahtry  hdaed  Urn  to  tiie  higfaeat  Ireata  In  military  end  in  eiirfl  ttfe»  widi  e  eeai^ 
deace  that  nerer  abated  and  en  aiectioii  that  fiiQoWed  bim  hi  nndiminiahed  ^igar  t8 
retirement,  watched  over  hia  lateat  boora,  and  paya  ita  tribute  at  hia  grai^e.  Wbererer 
hb  lot  waa  caai,  he  appeared  among  thoae  anMind  him,  fbat  in  natotal  endewknetata  and 
reaotifoea^  not  leaa  than  flmt  in  eetfaority  and  aiation.  The  power  of  hia  uiad  inpraaa» 
ed  itaelf  on  the  poliqr  of  hia  coontiy,  and  atill  Urea,  and  will  lire  foroTer*  in  the  meaa* 
oty  of  ita  people.  Child  of  a  ibreat  region,  and  a  aettler  of  the  wildemeaa,  hia  waa  t 
geniaa  which,  aa  it  came  to  ^SbA  gtiidabce  of  alktra,  faiatiactlyely  aUedied  iteelf  to  ge*' 
era!  priaeqklea,  and,  inapired  by  the  truth  which  hia  own  heart  revealed  to  him  ia  aia- 
gleneaa  and  aimplicity,  j^  fioand  alwaya  a  reaponae  in  the  breaata  of  hia  c«»antiymeiL. 
Ctvwned  with  glory  in  waf,  in  hia  whole  career  aa  a  atateaman  he  ahoWed  bimaelf  the 
Aiend  and  lever  of  peace.  With  en  AmMicha  bean,  wboee  Ifaieba  waia  aUlar  ttepa^ 
lioan  fireedom  and  hia  natiTO  lan^  he  yet  longed  to  promote  die  wideat  iiiterooaiae  and 
the  moat  intimate  commerce  between  ^e  many  nadona  of  mankind.  £te  waa  the  aerr- 
Bttt  Of  humanity.  Of  a  vdieteent  wtU,  be  waa  )pa«!eiit  in  ooaacil,  defibeittiag  laa^ 
heaxiog  all  tfaniga,  yet;  hi  the  tnement  of  actioBi*  deciding  with  tapidSly.  Of  a  aaUe 
nature,  and  incapable  of  diaguiae,  hia  thoughta  lay  open  to  all  around  him,  and  woa 
their  confidence  by  hia  ingenuona  firankneaa.  Hia  judgment  waa  of  that  ac^ty  thai 
he  erer  tempered  vigor  With  prudence.  The  ftiahi&ga  of  anger  ooa&d  aevcr  ekitd  hia 
fibBuhiea,  bat  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them  up,  quidiening  their  energy  without  die- 
turbing  their  balance.  In  war,  bia  eye  at  a  glance  diacemed  bia  plana  with  uneiring 
thgacity ;  in  peace,  he  pitypoaed  meaaurea  with  inatinctive  wiadom,  of  which  the  !» 
apirationa  were  prophecy.  In  diacipliae  aterii,  in  a  jaat  reaolathia  inieaiUe^  be  waa 
fbU  of  the  genUeat  affectiona,  ever  ready  to  aolace  the  diatreaaed  and  to  relieve  the  needy  s 
iaithiul  to  hia  frienda,  fervid  ior  bia  country.    Indifferent  to  other  rewaida,  he  aapired 
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Meantime,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February 
9th,  1821,  the  county  of  Monroe  had  been  recognized  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  state ;  and  the  state  authority  was  extended 
over  it  by  an  act  entitled  ^  An  act  to  form  a  county  east  of  the 
Tombigby  River,  and  for  other  purposes.'**  Since  that  time, 
Monroe  county  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Mis* 
sissippi* 

Yet  the  county  of  Monroe  was  separated  from  the  counties 
near  the  Mississippi  by  the  territory  of  the  Choct&  nation, 
which  had  been  reduced  in  width  at  this  point,  by  the  *'  new 
purchase,"  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jack- 
son. To  connect  these  remote  settlements,  a  public  road  was 
opened  from  the  old  '^  Nashville  Trace,"  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, through  the  Chocta  nation,  ttpfil  it  intersected  the  military 
road  leading  from  Florence,  on- the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
city  of  Orleans.  This  road  passed  through  the  new  purchase, 
by  way  of  the  old  Chocta  agency  and  Raymond,  to  the  town 
of  Columbus,  thus  connecting  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigby 
with  those  near  the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  this  road 
was  known  as  the  "  Robinson  Road,"  after  its  projector,  Ray- 
mond Robinson,  who  erected  the  first  house,  and  gave  name 
to  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 
.   Population  began  to  crowd  rapidly  into  the  "  New  Purchase,* 

ftroaghont  life  to  an  honorable  fame,  and  ao  lored  fail  fellow-men,  that  he  Ionised  to 
dwell  in  their  aflbctionate  remembranoe.  Heaven  gare  him  length  of  dayi,  and  ha 
filled  them  with  deeds  of  greatnesa.  He  was  always  happy :  happy  in  his  yooth,  whidi 
shared  the  achievement  of  oar  national  independence ;  happy  in  his  after  years,  whidi 
beheld  the  Valley  of  the  West  cover  itself  with  the  glory  of  free  and  ever-increasing 
States ;  happy  in  his  age,  wfaich  saw  the  people  multiplied  fiom  two  to  twenty  miUioDB, 
and  ireedom  and  anion  make  tiieir  pathway  from  the  Atlantip  to  the  Pacific ;  thrice 
happy  in  deaft,  for,  while  he  believed  the  libezties  of  his  ooantxy  imperishable,  and 
was  cheered  by  visloaB  of  its  oonitant  advanoement;  be  departed  ftom  this  life  in  fiiU 
hope  df  a  bleased  unmoctality,  throagh  the  ments  and  atonement  of  his  Uedeemer. 

"  Offipen  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  marine  corps  will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm 
tnd  OB  thehr  swords,  aiid  the  coilorB  of  the  several  regimento  wiH  be  pat  in  raoaming 
iar  the  period  of  six  mondis.  At  the  naval  statiaos*  and  on  pablio  vessels  in  oommifl- 
aioo,  the  flags  will  be  worn  at  half-mast  for  one  week;  and  on  the  day  after  this  order 
is  received,  twenty-one  minute  gans  wiH  be  fired,  begiAning  at  12  o'clock.  At  each 
military  statkm,  the  day  after  tlie  reoeptbn  of  this' order,  the  na^nal  flag  wiU  be  dis- 
played at  half-staff  from  sonrist  to  saaset;  thirteen  gans  will  he  fired  at  daybreak; 
half-hoar  gans  daring  the  day«  and  at  the  dose  of  the  day  a  general  salate.  The  troops 
will  be  paraded  at  10  oTclock  and  this  order  read  to  them,  on  which  the  labors  of  the 
^  will  cease. 

"  Let  the  virtues  of  the  ittastriooe  dead  retahi  their  influence,  and  when  energy  and 
Qonrage  are  called  to  trial,  emulate  his  example. 

"  ^Bonas  Baxckoft, 
"Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Nayy.* 

*  Acts  of  Mississippi  in  1891,  p.  35,  36. 
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from  which  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  some  into  the  nation 
northward,  and  many  westward,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
thus  leaving  forever  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Extension  of  the  State  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  Country. — After  the  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  population  gradually  increased,  and  extended  into  all 
the  counties  south  of  the  former  Indian  boundary,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1890,  when  the  aggregate  number,  exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls.  From  this  time  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  year 
1880,  when  the  "  New  Purchase,"  with  its  seven  new  counties, 
had  received  a  large  agricultural  population,  increasbg  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  time  the  rage  for  the 
fine  cotton  lands  of  Mississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  exploration  in  search 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements. 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  press  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  find  their  coun- 
try  too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  further  restrictions.  The 
Chickasas  had  already  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  of  a  district  in 
North  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  Choctas,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  them  thirty  years  before.  The  impatient  white  population, 
which  was  crowding  into  the  state  from  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  was  extended  over  their  country,  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civilization ;  and  abhorring  the.  restraints  of  civil 
government  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  white  man*  they 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  authorities 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishment  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  lands  pro- 
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vided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  Territory*  The  "  Treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit,"  concluded  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1830,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Choctft  nation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  MississippL*  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  final  removal  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  by 

*  It  may  be  well  here  to  enamento  the  principal  treatlei  of  the  Federal  gov-emment 
with  the  natiye  tribei  of  the  original  Miui<Bippi  Tenitory  for  the  relinqiuabment  and 
■ale  of  lands  previooa  to  the  "Treaty  of  Daneing  Babbit"  and  that  of  Pontotoc,  which 
finally  eztingoiahed  the  laat  remaina  of  Indian  title  within  the  State  of  MisnHippi : 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Fort  Adaau,  concladed  December  17th,  1801.— By  this  treaty  the 
ChoctAa  relinqiushed  tiie  loathem  portion  of  the  preaent  State  of  Miaiiaiippi,  near  the 
West  Florida  line,  between  the  Peari  and  ChickasAhay  Eiyers,  comprising  2,245|720 


S.  The  Treaiy  of  CkickaU  Bl^fi,  oondoded  October  94th,  1801.— By  this  treaty  ihe 
ChickasAs  ceded  to  the  United  Stotos  the  right  of  way  for  a  pv^lic  road  tfaroagh  their 
oountiy,  formeriy  known  as  the  "  Nashville  Trace,"  leading  from  Nashville  to  the  Natch- 
es  settlements. 

3.  Treafy  of  Fart  Confederation,  conchided  October  17th,  180S.— By  this  treaty  the 
CboctAs  ceded  to  the  Unitod  Statos  the  lands  east  of  the  ChickasAhay  Biver,  extend. 
i«g  to  the  Tombigby,  near  the  Florida  line. 

4.  Treaty  of  CkickaU  Country,  concladed  Joly  S3d,  1805.— By  this  treaty  the  Chick- 
MMia  ceded  to  the  United  States  345,600  acres  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their  ooantry, 
north  of  die  Tennessee  Birer,  and  oomprisiiig  the  original  "county  of  Madison,"  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  Biver. 

5.  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  concladed  November  16th,  ISOS.—By  this  treaty  the 
C^koettm  ceded  to  the  United  States  laige  bodies  of  land  in  the  soalfaern  portkm  of  the 
territory  between  the  AmitA  and  Tombigby  Bivers,  comprising  5,987,000  acres.  This 
treaty  ratifies  and  confirms  preceding  treatiei. 

6.  Treaty  of  City  of  Waakington,  concluded  Jannary  7th,  1806.— By  tins  treaty  th^ 
Cherokees  ceded  to  the  Unitod  States  1,309,000  acres,  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  nfaax 
the  HdstOQ  Biver,  and  partly  in  the  Mississippi  Teiritoiy,  comprising  a  pprtion  of 
Madison  coonty. 

7.  Treaty  of  Fort  Jaektan,  oondoded  Aagnst  9th,  1814.— By  this  treaty  the  Creek 
nation,  hambled  and  subdned,  are  compelled  to  cede  to  the  United  Statos  14,692,000 
acres  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  west  of  the  Tallapoosa  Biver,  and 
7,500,000  acres  in  Georgia. 

S.  Treaty  cf  Ckiduud  Couneil-koUee,  conchided  September  SOth,  1816.— By  this 
treaty  the  Chickasi  nation  oed^d  to  the  United  Statos  408,000  acres  on  their  eastern, 
or  Creek  frontier,  lying  upon  the  eastern  tribatfcries  of  the  Upper  Tombigby,  embracing 
the  oowktry  originally  comprised  in  the  large  **  coonty  of  Monroe."  The  Creek  daxm 
to  die  same  lands  had  been  rehnqoished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 

9.  Treaty  of  Turkey  Tomn,  concloded  October  4th,  1816.— By  this  treaty  the  Cher^ 
okees  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,395,900  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  half  of  Tennes- 
see, inelnding  the  head  waten  of  Elk  Biver,  and  as  far  soath  as  the  Great  Bend  of 
Tennessee  BiTer,  above  the  Mascle  Shoals,  east  of  Madison  county. 

10.  J^reaty  of  CkoctA  Trading-hou$e,  concladed  October  94th,  1816.— By  this  treaty 
the  Choct^  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaties  previously  entered  into  before  the  Creek  war. 

11.  Treaty  of  Dot^e  Stand,  ooooluded  October  20th,  1820.— By  this  treaty  the 
ChoctAs  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  scope  of  ooantry  lying  north  of  the 
Mount  Dexter  treaty  line,  and  bounded  on  the  north  t^^  a  line  drawn  northwestwardly 
from  the  Ocktibbeha  Ore^  to  the  Mississippi  Birer,  me  mile  below  the  mooth  of  the 
Arkansas  Biver.  This  cession,  for  many  years,  was  called  the  *'  New  Parchase,"  and 
comprised  5,447,267  acres.— See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1897. 
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from  which  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  some  into  the  nation 
northward,  and  many  westward,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 
thus  leaving  forever  the  homes  of  their  ancestors. 

•  [A.D.  1830.]  Extension  of  the  State  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Indian  Country. — After  the  organization  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  population  gradually  increased,  and  extended  into  all 
the  counties  south  of  the  former  Indian  boundary,  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1820,  when  the  aggregate  number,  exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls.  From  this  time  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  year 
1830,  when  the  ^  New  Purchase,^'  with  its  seven  new  counties, 
had  received  a  large  agricultural  population,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  lime  the  rage  for  the 
fine  cotton  lands  of  Mississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  of 
the  Yazoo  and  Pearl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  exploration  in  search 
of  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements. 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  press  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  find  their  coun- 
try  too  circumscribed  to  admit  of  further  restrictions.  The 
Chickasas  had  already  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  of  a  district  in 
North  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  1800. 

The  Choctas,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  them  thirty  years  before.  The  impatient  white  population, 
which  was  crowding  into  the  state  from  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  was  extended  over  their  country,  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  its  laws.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civilization ;  and  abhorring  the.  restraints  of  civil 
government  and  the  steady  advance  of  the  white  man,  they 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  authorities 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishment  of  their  country  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  lands  pro- 
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vided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  Territory*  The  ^  Treaty 
of  Dancing  Rabbit,"  concluded  on  the  27th  day  of  September, 
1830,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinquish- 
ment of  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Choctft  nation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.*  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  final  removal  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  by 

*  It  may  be  weU  here  to  ennitieimto  the  principal  treatleB  of  the  Federal  govemmeot 
with  the  nattve  tribei  of  the  original  Mistiiaippi  Territory  for  the  reliaqaiabiDent  and 
Bale  of  landa  previoot  to  the  "Treaty  of  DaDciiig  Babbit"  and  that  of  PoptotoCi  which 
finally  eztingoiahed  the  laat  remaina  of  Indian  title  within  the  State  of  MisMfiippi : 

1.  The  Treaty  of  Fori  Adaau,  ooncladed  December  ITtfa,  1801.— By  thia  treaty  the 
ChoctiU  relinquiihed  the  ■oothera  portion  of  the  pteaeni  State  of  MiaaiMippi,  near  the 
Weat  Florida  Hne,  between  the  Pearl  and  ChickaaAhay  Biren,  oompriaiDg  2,245,720 


2.  The  Treaif  oj  CkidtaU  Bluffk,  ooncladed  October  24th,  laOl.^By  thia  treaty  tiie 
ChiokaaAa  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  the  right  of  way  for  a  pi^lio  road  tfanragh  their 
oountry,  formerly  known  aa  the  "  Naahville  Trace/'  leading  from  Naahville  to  the  Natch- 
es  aetdementa. 

3.  Treaty  of  Fori  Cotfederatiom,  concHided  October  17th,  1802.— By  thia  treaty  the 
Ghoctia  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  the  landa  eaat  of  the  ChickaaAhay  Birer,  extend. 
i«g  to  the  Tombigby,  near  the  Florida  line. 

4.  Treaty  of  ChickaU  Country,  ooncladed  July  23d,  1605.— By  thia  treaty  the  Chick- 
%Ua  ceded  to  the  United  States  345,600  aerea  in  the  eaatem  portion  of  their  ooantry, 
north  of  die  Tenneaaee  Biver,  and  oompriaing  the  original "  county  of  Madiaon,"  in  the 
great  bend  of  the  Tennetaee  Biver. 

5.  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  ooncladed  November  16th,  180&— By  thii  treaty  the 
ChoctM  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  laige  bodiea  of  haid  in  the  Mmlfaern  portkm  of  the 
tendtoiy  between  the  AmitA  and  Tombigby  Biven,  compriaing  5,987,000  acres.  This 
treaty  ratifiea  and  confinna  preceding  treaties. 

6.  Treaty  of  City  of  WtukingUm,  concluded  January  7th,  1806.— By  dua  treaty  th^ 
Cheiokees  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,202,000  acres,  chiefly  in  Tennessee  and  vifioa 
tlie  Holston  Birer,  and  partly  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  comprising  a  pordon  of 
Madison  county. 

7.  Treaty  of  Fort  JadUo%  conchided  August  9tfa,  1814.— By  diia  treaty  the  Creek 
nation,  humbled  and  aubdned,  are  compelled  to  cede  to  the  United  States  14,692,000 
acrea  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  west  of  the  Tallapooaa  Biver,  and 
7,500,000  acres  in  Georgia. 

S.  Treaty  of  Chidcaaa  CouneU-houee,  oonofaided  September  20th,  1816.  — By  thia 
treaty  the  Chickaai  nation  ceded  to  the  United  States  408,000  acres  on  their  eastern, 
or  Creek  frontier,  lying  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Tombigby,  embracing 
the  oountry  originally  compriaed  in  the  large  "ooanty  of  Monroe."  The  Creek  claim 
to  die  aame  landa  had  been  relinquiahed  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackaon. 

9.  TWaty  of  Turkey  Tomn,  ooncladed  October  4th,  1816.— By  this  treaty  the  Cher 
okees  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  1,395,200  acres  of  land  in  the  eaatem  half  of  Tennea- 
aee, including  the  head  waters  of  SIk  BiTer,  and  aa  lar  south  as  the  Great  Bend  of 
Tennessee  Birer,  above  the  Muscle  Sboala,  east  of  Madison  county. 

10.  J'reaty  of  CKocta  Trading-house,  ooncladed  October  24th,  1816.— By  this  treaty 
the  ChoctAs  nXify  and  oonfinn  the  treadea  preTiously  entered  into  before  the  Creek  war. 

11.  Treaty  of  Doa^e  Stand,  concluded  October  20th,  1820.— By  thia  treaty  die 
ChoctAa  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  scope  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
Mount  Dexter  treaty  line,  and  bounded  on  the  north  t^^  a  line  drawn  northwestwardly 
from  the  Ockdbbeha  Ore^  to  the  MissiMippi  Biver,  tme  mile  bek>w  the  mouth  of  the 
Aikanaaa  Biver.  This  cession,  for  many  years,  was  called  the  *'  New  Purchase,"  and 
compriaed  5,447,267  acres.— See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  compilation  of  1827. 
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the  government,  with  bountiftd  aoppUea,  was  tendered  to  f«ciL 
itate  emigration  to  their  new  homefl ;  y^t  it  was  with  r^lpct- 
ance  they  consented  to  take  their  leave. 

[A.D.  1832.]  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit, the  Chickas&s,  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  author* 
ity*  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  country  set  apart  for  them  in  the  West.  The 
«  Treaty  of  Pontotoc,"  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  ISgg, 
completed  the  stipulations  for  the  cession  and  final  relinquish* 
ment  of  all  the  Chickasa  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Arkansas.  Bountiful  advantages  were  extended 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  large  appropriations  of  land,  and  aip- 
pie  time  was  allowed  for  their  change  of  abode. 

To  the  Choctas,  also,  liberal,  reservations  of  lands  were  al- 
lowed, provided  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  jurisdie* 
tion  of  the  state.  But  these  privileges  have  resulted  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  land  speculator  than  to  the  Indians  them* 
selves.  Several  hundred  of  the  ChoctAs  remained  in  the  tparte^ 
Iy*settled.  counties  south  of  the  Chickasft  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  reservation  rights  until  the  year  1845,  wbao 
they  were  conducted  by  the  United  States  agent  to  their  des- 
tination west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

[A.D.  1884.]  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Ponio* 
toe,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Tennessee  began  to  set  toward 
the  Indian  country ;  but  the  Chickasfis  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors. 
Many  resolved  to  remain,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  state  au- 
thority, secure  the  reservations  of  land  allowed  to  those  who 
were  ao  inclined ;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1839,  the 
Chickas&s  had  taken  up  their  residence  west  of  the  Miseiinnppk 

[A.D.  1845.]  Finally,  it  was  about  the  year  1836,  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  not  only  from  the  older  counties  of  the  stat% 
but  from  Tennessee,  North  Alabama,  and  even  from  Georgia, 
began  to  crowd  into  this  region  with  all  the  ardor  of  enthusi- 
asm. All  hearts  appeared  set  upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Chickr* 
asi  country,  which  had  been  erected  into  twelve  large  eoun- 
liee.  fieforo  the  close  of  the  year  1645^  these  counties  had  b#» 
come  the  most  populous  in  the  state.  The  population  of  die 
state  in  1840  had  increased  to  more  than  three  hundred  and 
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MTentj^fivethMiand  jbouIs^  excIuATe  of  Indiani  itill  rsmaifiing. 
Of  these»  one  faimdmd  t&d  uitiety^ve  thousand  were  •!&▼•«, 
Mgaged  chiefly  in  «gricnlture»  aod  rendering  Mississippi  one 
Of  the  largest  ^otton^producing  states  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  of  Pontotoo  comprised  a  stipdation,  (bat  'ceitani  of  tke 
Ghickas&  lands  ahoahl  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  even  below  the 
nimiiiuni  of  the  government ;  tiie  conseqnence  wa8»  that  hnn- 
dredli  of  landholders  in  Tennessee  and  Nortk  Alabama,  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, began  to  convert  their  estates  into  cash,  for  invest* 
ment  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Chickas&  cession.  The  ad* 
vance  of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  number  of  whites 
in  these  regions  until  the  close  of  the  year  1845^  when  not  only 
all  the  Chickas4Sf  but  the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  Choctfis, 
W6re  finally  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  upon  the  Arkan* 
sas  River.  The  last  removal  of  the  Cfaoctfis  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonels  Anderson  and  Forester, 
Cobb  and  Pickens.  Such  has  been  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  Stale  of  Missisnppi.* 

The  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Creeks  in  Alabama, 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  also  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  reserved  Indian  territoory  west  of 
4he  Missi«iippi.t 

[A.D.  lftl7.]  Alabama  Terriiory.-^A  brief  retrospect  of 
the  advance  of  emigration  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
siesippi  Territory,  and  the  admisrion  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
into  the  Union,  will  close  this  chapter. 

*  Oovernon  of  (he  MuHsHppi  Terrttoty, 

I,  WintlttiDp  Sttge&tp  team  1796  to  IflOB. 

«.  WilUoa  0.  C.  Clflikwni0k    "    1808  ft)  M04. 
X  Robert  Williuzut,  *'    1809  to  1809. 

4.  )>tTid  HolmM,  •'    lB09tolU7. 

Gatem&tt  ^Iftf  Sktte  9fMun$9ippL 
1.  David  Holmec,  fiom  1817  to  1630,  mm  ttftt. 

t.  OeoiTe  Poindexter,  "    1820  to  1822, 

B.  Walter  Leflkd,  »    H9t  to  IStS/two'tetUf. 

4.  ])«vld  Holaifltb  "    1896  to  1838.  tee^tm. 

5.  Oirud  C.  Brtndon,  "    1838  to  1833,  two  terma. 
'6.  Atmn  M.  Bctitit,                *•    1S39  to  1834,  oua  tdtm. 

7.  Hinm  G.  Boimeli,  "  1834  to  1836, 

8.  CUrlM  Lynch,  *«  1836  to  183^, 

9.  A.  O.^'Natt,  "  1838  to  1843.  two  temif. 
M).  Ti^udii  tt.  (TiK^et,  *'  1843  to  1944,  one  tenn. 
U..ABieiiG.Bimra,  "  1844  to  1846,       ** 

t  See  Report  of  Comxmitioneni  of -Indiui  Af&dn,  Gbbe  «f  peodiz.  DocvmeBto  io> 
oottpiitybg  PMridenf  I  MeMtge,  Norember,  l845,Ka  3,  p.  «o,  41. 
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After  the  8eparati<»i  of  the  MississipiH  Territory,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  Ist,  1817,  the  remaining  or  east- 
em  portion  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  govemm^it 
by  an  act  approved  March  Sd,  1817,  and  y/rsa  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  **  Alabama  Territory/'  after  the  principal 
river  within  its  limits.  The  seat  of  the  new  territorial  govern- 
ment was  established  temporarily  at  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby  River,  and  the  first  governor  was  William  W.  Bibb. 

The  Alabama  Territory,  thus  districted,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
native  tribes.  There  were  also  seven  organized  counties,  in- 
cluding Monroe,  on  the  Upper  Tombigby  River.  The  princi- 
pal old  settlements  were  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  on  the 
north,  comprised  in  the  original  county  of  Madison,  besides 
others  extending  for  fifty  miles  east  and  west,  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  remaining  population  was  upon  the  Lower  Tom- 
bigby and  upon  the  Mobile  Rivers. 

The  former  organized  counties  remaining  in  the  Alabama 
Territory  after  the  division  were  those  of  Mobile,  Baldwin, 
Washington,  and  Clark,  in  the  southern  portion,  comprising, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  northern  portion  were  the  counties  of  Madison,  Limestone, 
and  Lauderdale.  In  these  counties,  seven  in  number,  all  the 
authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  remained  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  division,  clothed,  with  all  their  powers 
unimpaired,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1817,  provided  **  that  all  offices 
which  may  exist,  and  all  laws  which  may  be  in  force  witbm 
said  boundaries,  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  in  force  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  The  members  of  the  former 
General  Assembly,  who  represented  these  counties,  when  con- 
vened by  the  governor  immediately  after  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office,  were  authorized  to  elect  six  persons,  from 
whom  the  president  should  appoint  three  to  complete  the  Leg- 
islative Council.  Thus  was  the  new  territorial  government 
fully  organized,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787. 

A  new  land-office  was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  lands  in  the  **  Northern 
Land  District,"  and  located  at  Huntsville,  in  Madison  county.* 

[A.D.  1819.]    The  population  of  the  Alabama  Territory  in- 

*  Land  Lawi  of  the  United  Statef,  edition  of  1897,  p.  74»  718. 
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creased  rapidly ;  in  1816  the  aggregate  was  short  of  thirty 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians ;  but  before  the  close  of 
the  year  1818  it  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons,  and  the  people  desired  an  independent  state  govern- 
ment. In  compliance  with  an  application  from  the  General 
Assembly,  Congress,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1819,  passed  an  act 
**  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.^* 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  convention  of  for* 
ty-fbur  delegates  from  twenty-two  counties  convened  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Madison  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
Of  these  delegates  the  county  of  Madison  sent  eight ;  the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  Tombigby,  four ;  Tuscaloosa,  two ;  Washing- 
ton, two ;  Montgomery,  two ;  and  others  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  respectively.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  the  2d  day  of  August,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  follow- 
ing the  "  State  of  Alabama**  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  northern  land-office  at  Huntsville  had  been  in 
operation,  and  extensive  surveys  in  the  "  Northern  District"  had 
been  completed ;  the  land-sales  were  proclaimed,  and  thou- 
sands of  eager  purchasers  flocked  into  the  country  from  every 
portion  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  in  search  of  lands, 
not  only  for  settlement,  but  as  a  profitable  investment  for  fu- 
ture speculation. 

[A.D.  1820.]  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1820,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  of  Alabama  had  increased  to  127,900  per- 
sons ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years  afterward,  immigration  had 
augmented  it  to  244,000  souls.  This  number  in  1830,  twelve 
years  after  its  admission  into  the  Federal  Union,  had  increas- 
ed to  309,756  souls.t  In  1844  it  amounted  to  625,000  per- 
sons. 

^  Lawi  of  the  United  Statei,  edition  of  1837,  p.  744-746. 

f  The  GoYernor  of  the  Alabama  Territory  waa  WilUam  W.  Bibb^  from  1817  (o  1810. 

Oovemon  of  the  State  tf  Alabama. 

1.  WiDiatt  W.  Bibb^  from  1819  to  DeoembeTp  1881. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  •*  TERRITORY  OP  ORLEANS**  FROM  ITS  FIRST  ORGANIZATION  UN- 
TIL AFTER  IT3  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNION  AS  THE  **  STATE  OF 
LOUISIANA."— A.D.  1804  TO  1815. 

Argument '-^WiBMia  C.  C.  Claiborne  Gorenior-genetiLl  of  the  Provincfl  dflrfialriaitt.— 
Ckneral  Junes  WlOdnnn  CommanAer-iiMiliief  cf  llie  AoBy.-^BiBigmiti  ftom  tbtd 
United  Statet.— Goyeaooor  Claibomo'fl  JncBokna  MnwiMntJoa^^TeaUnM  Qow' 
ernment  provided  for  Ifae  "  Territory  -of  OrleanA."— Plan  of  Government  obooKioqi 
to  the  People.— Vohinteer  Companies  patronized  by  the  Govexn0r,r— Ezpreaaioni  of 
|»opiilflr  Discontent  by  the  French  BopalatioL'— Tecntoifai  OoiwEnment  instititted.'-^ 
First  Teiritorial  Legislatore.— Fint  Bank  cveated.-^Territoiial  Legislttnre  modi' 
fied. — ^Discontent  in  Baton  B>oage  District— Abdoction  of  the  Kempers. — ^Iheir  Be- 
lease.— Spanish  Exactions  on  the  Mobfle  Biver,  «nd  Aggressions  West  of  the  Mis> 
f issippi  in  1805. — Spanish  OfBcers  in  New  Orieaas.— They  eontenqtlate  Cbe  Missis- 
sippi soathof  Red  River  as  their  eastern  Boondaxy. — ^Ee-eaiercements  in  Texas  sod 
Fbrida.— PoKcy  of  the  Federal  Government.— Advance  of  the  Spanish  Troops  to  Red 
Birer.— MovemenU  of  United  States  TVoops.-^panish  Troopa  on  die  Bayoa  Pierre 
and  Arroyo  Hondo.— Remonstrances  of  Governor  CUihofnei— Genersl  Wilkinson  ad- 
vances the  Army  to  l^atchitoches. — His  Negotiation  with  Gi^neral  Heirei^— Span- 
faids  retire  West  of  the  Sabine.- Wilkinson  proceeds  to  New  Odeaas  to  intercept 
Borr^s  Operations.— His  energetic  Measores  agauist  the  Conspfralontf— Zeakras  oe- 
operation  of  Governor  Claiborne. — His  Proclamation.' — Arrest  of  Dr.Bollman  and 
others.— Great  popular  Excitement.— Conflict  of  fiie  dvzl  and  miUtaiy  Anttiaritiet. 
— Afboted  Zeal  of  Judges  Workman  and  Hall  ftr  the  6apremaoy  of  tfie  civil  Pow- 
er.—Efforts  made  by  Persons  okvthed  with  dvilAntbooty  to  embamss  Genqrtl 
Wilkinson,  and  to  protect  the  Conspirators.— Burr  ntteriy  dnmmvented  in  the  Mis- 
•issippi  Territory.— Lieutenant  Pike's  exploHng  Feity  retains  fixim  SantaF^.— Ob- 
ject of  his  Ezirforttion.- WiMsaon's  PositieojrelBtivetoBqBBr'aBiitexpdse  nd  erim- 
tfui/.— The  Organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  compIeted.*-Gf«at  Moitaklj 
of  the  Troops  nnder  General  WHkinsoa.- Revolt  in  District  of  Baton  Rooge  ^u 
IBIO.— Spanish  Anlfamty  expelled.— A  Provisiorail  Ooverament  eslaUished  by  the 
People. — The  Baton  Rouge  District  annexed  to  the  Territoiy  of  Orieans.— Revdt 
among  Slaves  above  New  Orieaas  in  16U.— State  Government  anthorized.— Consti- 
tatk>n  adopted.— fiotam  of  its  Featores.--^  State  of  Lodiaiana"  admitted  into  the 
Uzuoav— Baton  Rouge  Distaiot  aatexed.— State  GoTCdteiaeat  organixed.— Oeostal 
Wilkinson  acquitted  by  a  Court  of  Inqnixy. — ^Advance  of  American  Popnlntioa  into 
Loaisiana.-^General  Wilkinson's  Activity  in  providmg  fcr  maritime  Defense  of  Looi- 
dsna  against  Brifish  InviMion«-^Loaisiana  threatened  tiy  a  powetfol  Armament.— 
General  Jacknn  Gomn»nder<in<chief.— ^e  airives  aft  Nenr  Orieans.— His  extra- 
ordinary Eflbrts  fin*  the  effectaal  Defense  of  tiie  City^^ — Sappressea  a  Spkit  of  Be- 
xpondency  by  efBdent  Measives.— The  Enemy  advances  by  Way  of  the  Lakes.— 
Enconnters  American  Gon-boats.- Martial  Law  proclaim ed*— The  Eneasy  advanaa 
through  Bayoa  Bienveno. — American  Army  concentrated  tt  New  Orieans.— Active 
Hostilities  oommence^ — ^Eflbrts  of  the'Bnemy  prwriouito  Jannaiy  8th. — Patriotic  I>e> 
<fOiioB  of  American  Gitisens  in  New  Orieaas.— ^Irand  Attaok  upon  the  American  Lines 
on  the  8th.— Repalse  of  the  Enemy's  bombarding  ^Sqoadron  at  Fort  8t  Philip.- Hie 
British  Army  retires  Seam  Ifae  6oene  of  te  Disasters^— The  Watchword  •*  Booty  and 
Beaaty."— Arbitrary  Exercise  of  efartt  Atithority  by-Jadg«  fiill.— The  oiqnst  Fine 
disclaimed  by  tiie  American  People  afber  thirty  Yecn.— Vopalatkm  of  Looisiaaa  in 
1815.— Extent  of  fiettlements.—Agxicaltarta  Resaaraes^Gweitton  ontil  1846. 

[A.D.  1804.]    After  the  transfer  df  Louisiana,  (Jovemor 
Claiborne  entered  upon  the  duties  af  his  office  as  governor- 
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general  of  the  province^  invested  with  nearly  the  same  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  pertained  to  the  former  Spanish  gov- 
emor-generaly  until  Congress  should  have  provided  a  regular 
form  of  territorial  government.  Meantime,  the  former  au- 
thorities in  the  several  departments  of  the  civil  government 
oontinned  to  retain  their  situations,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  thenr  offices,  until  their  places  were  otherwise  supplied  by 
Grovemor  Claiborne.  The  diflCerent  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  im- 
mediate  command  of  Brigadier-general  James  Wilkinson,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tlie  army.* 

From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
province,  emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
em  States,  advanced  into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  American  commissioners,  and  large  numbers  had  preceded 
tbem  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

Trade  and  speculation  had  brought  many  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its 
articles.  These  were  ready  to  accept  office  and  employment 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  but  little 
delay  was  encountered  by  the  governor  in  substituting  Ameri- 
can citizens  for  the  former  Spanish  authorities  where  prudence 
dictated  a  change.  A  wide  field  for  enterprise  and  speculation 
was  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
few  were  eager  to  share  the  advantages  which  so  abundantly 
presented. 

Governor  Claiborne,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  duties 
,  of  his  office,  had  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  arduous 
labors  of  his  station,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported  by 
the  patriotic  Americans  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  province.  On  the  10th  of  April  a  temporary  government 
bad  been  organized  by  the  governor,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  people  was  manifested  in  a  public  dmner  given  in  honor  of 
himself  and  General  Wilkinson  as  American  commissioners. 
The  sentiments  of  the  people  were  elegantly  expressed  by  Dr. 
Watkins,t  presiding  on  the  occasion,  when,  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, he  remarked,  that  *"  the  eagle  of  Liberty  has  extended  its 

*  See  tdL  i,  look  ir.,  chap.  ▼.,  of  this  woA, 

f  Natches  Rertid  and  Miiiifaippi  Gaxetta,  May  10^  IflOC 

Vox-.  II.— F  F 
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flight  to  Louisiana,  and  will  cover  its  virtuous  inhabitants  with 
its  protecting  wings.  We  hail  a  new  and  enterprising  people 
as  friends,  brothers,  and  fellow-citizens.  The  seeds  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  are  already  sown  among  them, 
and  will  grow,  unrestrained  by  the  bands  of  Wisdom,  into 
wealth,  power,  and  national  greatness."  Relative  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  he  continued :  **  The  prudence  which  has 
governed  the  latter  part  of  this  great  transaction  has  been  equal 
to  the  wisdom  which  originally  planned  it.  To  execute  with 
ability  and  address  important  trusts  is  the  particular  privilege 
of  exalted  minds ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  recompense  due  to  distinguished  and  arduous 
services.  Your  manly,  dignified  conduct;  your  firmness  and 
perseverance  in  a  difficult,  troublesome  transaction ;  your  affa- 
ble, conciliating  manners ;  and,  above  all,  your  constant  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  interests  of  your  country,  entitle  you  to 
the  love  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  approbation  and  confidence 
of  the  United  States.  The  20th  of  December  last  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  liberties  of  Louisiana,  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  The  names  of  Claiborne  and  Wilkin- 
son wi}l  be  consecrated  in  the  annals  of  Louisiana,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  posterity." 

As  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  Federal  government,  it  was  expected  that  he  ^  should  ob- 
tain all  the  information  in  his  power  relative  to  the  customs, 
habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory, 
and  communicate  the  same  from  time  to  time  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  This  duty  he  performed  with  such 
fidelity  and  discretion  as  gained  for  him  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  Federal  executive,  and  exalted  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends  and  all  admirers  of  American  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  authorities  had  been  anxiously 
preparing  a  form  of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  26th,  provided  for  erecting  the  whole 
province  into  two  territorial  governments.  The  first  section 
of  the  act  declared,  that  *'  all  that  portion  of  country  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of  an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  thirty-third 
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degree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  westward  to  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.' "  The  formation  of  the  same  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  July,  1787,  with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  people  of  Louisiana-  seemed  to  require,  they 
being  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  while  those 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  principally  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  plan  of  government  provided  for  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, and  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  people,  was, 
accordingly,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Instead  of  conferring  upon  the  people  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  act  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  confided  to  the  governor  and  a  leg- 
islative coimcil ;  the  latter  to  consist  of  ^  thirteen  of  the  most  fit 
and  discreet  persons  in  the  territory,  nominated  by  the  governor 
annually  to  the  president  for  his  appointment,  fcom,  among  the 
resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding  no 
ofiice  of  profit  under  the  territory  or  the  United  States." 

This  feature  was  objectionable,  especially  to  the  native 
American  citizens,  because  it  deprived  them  of  one  of  the 
rights  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
excluding  them  from  the  advantages  of  popular  sufifrage  in  the 
election  of  their  Legislature.  Hence  the  act  cheated  active 
opponents,  who  exerted  every  efibrt  to  prevent  the  provisions 
from  being  enforced.  On  this  acqount,,  Governor  Claiborne 
subsequently  met  with  much  difiiculty  in  procuring  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  French  population  were  dissatisfied  with  the  act  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  They  had  expected  to  be  admitted  speedily  into 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  state, 
and  deprecated  (he  division  of  the  province,  because,  by  divid- 
ing the  people  between  two  territorial  governments,  the  period 
of  their  admission  into  the  Union  would  necessarily  be  delay- 
ed, which  would  be  contrary  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of 
cession.  They  also  objected  to  extending  over  them  those 
laws  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  the  territory.  This  they  deemed  a  blow  at 
the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  province.    At  length  public 
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meetings  were  held  and  remonstrancQg  were  adopted  againft 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  demanding  immediate  admission 
into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  state.  A  deputation 
of  three  Frenchmen,  MM.  Derbigny,  Detrehen,  and  Sauve,  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  to  protest  against  these  grievances, 
and  to  urge  their  favorite  measure. 

No  militia  system,  existing  in  the  province.  Governor  Clai- 
borne was  active  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  numerous  volunteer  military  companies  composed  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  chiefly  of  such  as  had  recently  arrived  firem 
the  Western  States.  By  means  of  these  companies  he  had 
been  able  to  give  character  and  efficiency  to  his  government ; 
hot  the  measure  was  unpop):dar  with  the  Creole  French,  who 
viewed  it  as  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  citizens ;  and  hence  a  portion  of  the  prejudice 
which  many  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  -^iitertained  agamst 
the  patriotic  governor. 

Meantime,  the  1st  of  October  arrived,  and  the  territorial 
government  was  organized,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
act  of  March  26lh.  William  C.  C«  Claiborne  was  reappoint- 
ed governor ;  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory ;  Duponccftiu,  Kirby,  Ptevost,  and  Dominic  A.  Hall  were 
territorial  judges ;  MabloQ  Dickinson  was  district  attorney ; 
and  Le  Breton  d'Orgeney  marshal 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  but,  from  some  latent  dissatisfiie* 
tion,  a  majority  of  them  declined  serving.  After  various  delays 
and  embarrassments.  Governor  Claiborne  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Council  by  means  ot 
blank  commissions  forwarded  by  the  president.  It  was  on  the 
4th  of  December  that  the  legislative  body,  duly  formed,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  members  entered 
upon  the  arduous  duties  before  them  with  zeal  and  energy,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  was  fblly  established  according  to  the 
act  of  Congress. 

[A.D.  18D5.]  During  this  first  session  Jhe  Territory  of  Oi^ 
leans  was  divided  into  twelve  counties,  with  a  county  court  or- 
ganized in  each.  A  code  of  judicial  proceeding,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  inferior  and  superior  courts,  was  enacted,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Mi^ssissippi  Territory,  besides  many  wholesome 
laws  and  provisions  for  the  good  government  of  the  people.* 

«  Mutin'i  Loaifiaaa,  vol  it,  p.  S99-W0. 
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Among  other  creations  of  this  Legidlikture  was  that  of  the  first 
bank  in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  6f  six  hundred  thousand  doU 
lars,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  miUioos,  with  a 
legal  existence  of  sixteen  years^  and  known  as  the  ^  Bank  of 
Louisiana.**  The  successful  operation  of  this  bank  greatly  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  caused  by  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  shape  of  liberanzaSf  or  government  scrip,  left  in 
circulation  by  the  Spaniards ;  yet  the  Freuch  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  by  paper  circulation)  were  distrustful  of 
the  new  expedient  for  relief.* 

Meantime,  Congress  having  duly  considered  the  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  former  act  for  organising  the  territoryt 
repealed  the  obnoxious  law  and  substituted  another>  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787|  and  which  gave  to 
the  people  the  right  of  electing  their  representatives  in  the  Gen^ 
eral  Assembly.  This  act  was  approved  March  IM,  1805)  and 
placed  the  people  of  the  Orleans  Territory  upon  the  same  foot> 
ing  with  others. 

The  first  Legislature  under  the  new  act  convened  for  business 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  During 
this  session  the  territorial  lavhsi  and  judicial  proceedings  were 
greatly  modified,  and  received  the  impress  of  the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Louisiana  code,  which  were  retained  for  forty  years 
afierward,  until  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1646. 

In  the  mean  time,  the^  Anglo-Americans  residing  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  District)  and"  government  of  West  Florida,  had 
become  greatly  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  being  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  although  inhabitants  of^n  portion  of  Louisiana  as 
claimed  by  the  United  StateS)  under  the  cession  from  France. 
Although  claiming  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  they  Were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  colonial  authority  of  a  despotic  and 
foreign  power.  Thus,  disappointed^n  their  expectation  that 
the  District  of  Baton  Rouge  would  have  been  included  in  the 
surrender  of  Louisiana,  and  impatient  of  the  Spanish  authority, 
many  became  discontented  and  vindiotive.  Believing  the 
Spanish  government  at  Baton  Rouge  weak  and  isolated)  and 
confidently  expecting  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operatiott,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  Orleans  and  Mis- 
sissippi, they  determined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  The  en** 
tire  population  of  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  at  this  time  known 

*  Martin'i  Loaitiana,  vol.  il,  p.  1247. 
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as  ''New  Feliciana^'^  was  about  twelve  hundred  persons. 
They  were  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  former  British  col- 
onists, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants,  to- 
gether with  many  who  had  emigrated  recently  from  the  United 
States.*  A  design  was  formed  to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  with  them  to  drive  the  civil  authorities 
from  the  district 

A  few  resolute  men,  who  were  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,*  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among 
the  people,  and  several  prominent  leaders,  having  armed  them- 
^ves,  traversed  the  country  in  order  to  engage  volunteers  in 
the  enterprise.  About  two  hundred  men  were  at,  length  col- 
lected ;  but  a  difference  between  the  principal  leaders  caused 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  brought  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  the^  Spanish  governor. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  abortive  attempt 
to  subvert  the '  Spanish  power,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  constituted  government,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  offenders  were  three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Kemper, 
who  were  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  residing  near 
Pinckney ville,  in  Wilkinson  county.  To  seize  and  punish  these 
men,  the  Spanish  authorities  neglected  no  opportunity-  and 
spared  no  efibrt. 

At  length,  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  order  to  secure  their 
victims,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  a  forcible  and  unlawful  manner.  The  Kempers,  in 
their  own  houses,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  seized 
by  a  party  of  armed  men  *  in  disguise;  and  after  severe  per- 
sonal violence  and  abuse,  were  forcibly  carried  off,  in  close 
confinement,  across  the  line^f  demarkation,  and  delivered  to 
a  troop  of  Spanish  light-horse,  acting  under  orders  from  Gov* 
emor  Grandpre,  of  Baton  Rouge.  Having  been  placed  on 
board  a  boat  at  Tunica  Bayou,  they  were  conveyed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Pomt  Couple,  when  the  party  was  discovered 
and  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  that  point.  Having  captured  the  whole  party,  he 
sent  them  under  guard  to  answer  before  the  proper  tribunals 
at  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.f 

*  Stoddsif  ■  Louuiana,  p.  115. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippit  similar  violations  of  ter* 
ritory  and  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  American  citizens  had 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  patrols  under  the  Spanish  authori« 
ties.  Claiming  all  the  region  west  of  Natchitoches^  the  Span« 
ish  armed  patrols  prohibited  all  travel  and  intercourse  of 
American  citizens  beyond  that  point  Early  in  the  year,  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  had  been  intercepted  on  Red  River, 
above  Natchitoches,  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

Spain  had  been  compelled  reluctantly- to  surrender  Louisiana 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  prefect,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  She  still  held  the  Floridas,  and  thus  controlled  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  look- 
ed forward  to  some  change  of  fortune  which  might  yet  restore 
Louisiana,  and  thus  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  North  Amer« 
ican  possessions.  Hence  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  delay  their  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  after  its  formal  transfer  to  the  American 
commissioners ;  and  finally  retired  reluctantly  only  when  com- 
pelled, in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. As  late  as  the  7th  of  August,  1805,  Governor  Claiborne 
says,  ^  The  Spaniards  are  so*  wedded  to  Louisiana,  that  neces- 
sity alone  will  induee  them  to  depart."  The  Marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Governor  Claiborne  that 
^so  many  Spanish  officers  continuing  in  Louisiana  so  long 
beyond  the  right  occasion  for  it  was  viewed  by '  the  general 
government  with  disapprobation,"  still  claimed  further  indul- 
gence, and  desired  his  property  and  his  attendants  to  be  ex- 
empted from  municipal  taxation.*  On  the  26th  of  August, 
Governor  Claiborne  wrote  to  the  president  "  that  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo  that  the  court  of  Spain 
desired  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  in  time  this*  object  would  be  obtained." 

It  was  in  the  same  communication  that  Governor  Claiborne 
desired  authority  to  compel  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  to 
leave  the  country  immediately,  as  they  were  insidiously  exerting 
themselves  to  raise  up  a  Spanish  party.  He  proceeds,  **  The 
prospect  of  a  retrocession  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is 

*  American  State  Fapen,  rcL  r.,  p.  97,  Boetoo  editkn. 
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now,  and  has  always  been,  the  theme  of  the  Spanish  officers 
who  remain  in  this  territory ;  and  many  citizens  seem  to  view 
it  as  an  event  likely  to  happen:  an  impression  which  I  greatly 
regret,  since  it  tends  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  the  American 
government,  and  to  cherish  a  Spanish  party  among  as.  Next, 
therefore,  to  a  final  adjustment  of  limits  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, I  most  desire  to  see  every  Spanish  officer  removed 
firom  the  ceded  territory.  There  certainly  must  be  a  power 
somewhere  vested,  to  cause  to  be  executed  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  which,  directs  Uhe  Spanish  farces  to  be  ^trithdraum  i» 
three  months  from  the  ceded  territory^  I  should,  indeed,  he 
pleased  to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that,  in  jny  character  as  *  com- 
missioner' or  governor,  I  could  on  this  occasion  (if  necessary) 
use  compulsory  measures."* 

At  length  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calve,  in  September,  1805* 
having  embarked  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  control  for  Pen- 
sacola,  took  his  departure  by  land  westward^  through  the  Mex* 
ican  provinces,  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  many  of  the  remainmg 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  believe  that  the 
country  was  lost  to  Spain,  but  had  only  been  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  in  trust  until  the  close  of  the  European  war8» 
when  ihey  hoped  for  its  restoration. 

Meantime,  every  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  Mexico  to  exteiid  their  settlements  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine. The  village  and  settlement  of  Adaes,  fourteen  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches,  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  LouisianSf 
and  was  coeval  with.  Natchitoches  itself;  and  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1805  it  was  the  most  important  one  west  of  Alex* 
andria.  To  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
and  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  Catholic  faith,  the  Bishop 
of  New  Leon,  Don  FeKciano  Mariro,  made  his  annual  visit, 
and  having  performed  high  mass,  and  consecrated  a  grave- 
yard, administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  hundred 
neophytes. 

Subsequently,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  several  ad- 
ditional colonies  of  Spanish  settlers  were  located  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Texas,  and  new  military  posts  were  established 
west  of  the  Sabine.  The  first  of  these  colonies  had  arrived  at 
San  Antonio  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  consisted  of  five  hundred 

*  American  State  Fapen,  toI.  v.,  p.  192,  Boston  edition.    Alio,  Miiaisatppi  Herald 
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Spanish  emigrants  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Soon 
afterward,  a  similar  colony  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  for  the 
extension  and  security  of  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  during  the  autumn  strong  military  re^enforoements 
from  Mexico  and  Havana  were  sent  to  West  Florida  and 
Texas.  The  first  arrival  at  Pensacola,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
consisted  of  four  hundred  troops ;  and  on  the  30th  an  additional 
force  of  three  hundred  arrived  at  the  same  port,  and  were  or- 
dered to  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  to  strengthen  the  garri* 
sons  in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time,  Spanish  agents 
from  Mobile  had  cimtracted  for  four  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
besides  other  supplies  for  the  army  in  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  number  of  regular  troops  at  the  difierent  points  in  Texa8« 
west  of  the  Sabine,  at  this  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Territo* 
ry  of  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806.  Every  in* 
dication  presaged  a  speedy  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  West  was  impatient  for  the  coUidion. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  en- 
gage in  open  war  with  the  waning  power  of  Spain.  Although 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  early  as  1786,  had  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
United  States  were  ultimately  to  occupy  all  North  America, 
yet  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  the  Spaniards  peace- 
ably to  occupy  the  immense  territories  until  the  American  pop- 
ulation, by  its  constant  increase,  should  advance  and  occupy 
the  country  gradually  as  it  might  be  required  for  new  states. 
In  one  of  his  letters  at  that  early  period.he  says,  ''Our  confed- 
eracy must  be  received  as  the  hive  from  which  all  America, 
north  and  south,  is  ^o  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too, 
not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent  to  press 
too  soon  upon  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries  can  not  be  in 
better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
until  our  population  can  be  sufiiciently  advanced  io  gain  it  from 
them  piece  by  piece.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
iave  soon.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  receive.''  Such 
was  the  policy  of  this  great  American  statesman  in  1786 ;  and 
the  same  policy  has  been  regularly  pursued  by  the  Federal 
authorities  ever  since.  Such  were  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  in  1805,  when  directing  the  affairs  of  the  national  govern 
ment.    At  that  time  the  population  was  rapidly  advancing  ovei 

*  Anierietn  State  Fftpen^  roL  t.,  ]».  H  ^Sf  Bofton  edition. 
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the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.-  The  Federal  government 
had,  by  a  cautious  perseverance  in  amicable  negotiations,  ac* 
quired  all  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude^  it  had  also  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  for  American  commerce  as  early  as  1708.  Again, 
in  1803,  it  had  obtained  the  actual  occupancy  of  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  together 
with  an  indefinite  claim  to  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  and  east  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  Why  press  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  so  long  before  the  Amen* 
can  population  were  ready  to  take  aqtual  possession  ?  It  was 
evidently  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  hold  posses-' 
sion  of  what  they  already  occupied  east  of  Natchitoches,  leav- 
ing the  remainder,  with  its  unsettled  limits  on  the  west,  for  the 
time,  wholly  with  the  Spaniards. 

Hence  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to 
avoid,  by  all  means,  a  war  with  Spain,  by  running  a  conven- 
tional line  west  of  the  American  settlements,  leaving  the 
whole  subject  of  the  actual  and  rightiful  boundary  on  the 
west  open  to  future  discussion.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
{HTompted  its  course  in  restraining  the  western  people,  as 
well  as  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  from  actual  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired. 

The  Spaniards  had  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  destiny  which  seemed 
to  threaten  them  unless  the  tide  were  arrested.  -  Instead  of 
provoking  further  irritation,  the  government  of  ilhe  United 
States  had  omitted  no  effi^t  in  its  attempts  to  insure  an  ami* 
cable  adjustment  of  all  old  difficulties  with  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  boundary  west  of  tbe  Mississippi 
In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Feliciana  par* 
ishes  of  Florida,  the  United  States  proposed  a  firiendly  nego- 
tiation for  the  purchase  of  both  the  Floridas  entire,  connected 
with  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  western  confines. of 
Louisiana ;  yet  all  efforts  at  agreement  on  this  point  were  un- 
successful; and  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  announced 
to  Congress  that  *' with  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
of  difierences  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  issue.  On  the.  Mo- 
bile, our  commerce  passing  through  that  river  continues  to  be 
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obstructed  by  arbitrary  duties  and  vexatious  searches.  Prop- 
ositions for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries,  of  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  to.  While,  however,  the  right  is  un« 
settled,  we  have  avoided  any  change  in  the  state  of  things  by 
taking  new  posts,  or  strengthening  ourselves  on  the  disputed 
territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  would  not,  by  li 
contrary  course  of  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  the  example,  and 
endanger  conflicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  which  may  not  ba 
easily  controlled.  But  in  this  hope  we  have  now  reason  to 
lose  our  confidence.'* 

Meantime,  the  president  had  caused  a  military  post  to  be 
greeted  at  Natchitoches,  with  a  garrison  o'f  two  hundred  men, 
to  restrain  any  advances  of  the  Spaniards  east  of  that  place. 
Major  Porter,  commanding  at  Natchitoches,  was  instructed  to 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
western  frontier. 

[A  J).  1806.]  On  the  first  of  January  following,  after  an  ab-> 
sence  of  less  than  three  months,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo 
returned  to  Louisiana  on  his  route  to  Pensacola.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, he  tarried  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches, 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of  that  settlement,  and 
friendly  communication  with  the  oflicers  of  the  American  gar* 
rison.  But,  his  object  being  suspected,  the  commandant.  Ma- 
jor Porter,  extending  to  him  the  courtesy  due  his  rank,  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  fort  His  object  was,  doubtless,  to  as- 
sure the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  efforts  in  contemplation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  to  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  de- 
fenses: 

Soon  after  his  departure  for  Pensacola,  a  small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops  proceeded  from  the  Sabine  to  the  town  of  Ada- 
es,  fourteen  miles  from  Natchitoches,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  post  at  that  place.  Rumor  likewise  gave  notice  of 
the  advance  of  six  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  Codero, 
governor  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  Trinity  River.  This  force, 
accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a  few  Indian  aux- 
Siaries,  well  supplied  with  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  remain- 
ed several  weeks  upon  the  Trinity,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  re^ 
enforcements,  under  Don  Simon  Herrera,  from  New  Leon, 
when  they  continued  V>  the  town  of  Nacogdoches,  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Neches.     The  march  of  such  a  force  toward 
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the  frontidr  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  time  of  peace  wa« 
ample  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  American 
govMnmeiit  of  a  design  in  the  iSpanish  officer  to  interrupt  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers; 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Major  Porter,  in  obe- 
dience  to  instructions,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Nacogdoohes,  requiring  from  him  assurances 
that  all  inroads  of  Spanish  troops,  and  ail  violence  and  restraint 
toward  American  citizens  east  of  the  Sabine,  should  cease  forth*- 
with ;  and  informing  him  that,  in  case  such  assurances  were 
withheld,  he  should  proceed  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  lawfufpursuit  of  business  within  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  westward  to  the  Sabine ;  that,  agreeably  to  hi^  instruct 
tions,  he  should  distribute  patrols  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Sabine,  and  prevent  urmed  men,  not  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  from  advancing  east  of  that  stream ;  repel 
invasion  by  pursuing  and  arresting  the  invaders,  always  avoid- 
ing the  effiision  of  blood,  unless  absolutely  necessary;  that 
in  case  those  assurances  were  given  in  good  faith,  he  should 
not  interrupt  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  and  those  of  Nacogdoches ;  but  otherwise 
he  should  cut  off  all  communication.* 

To  this  message  Don  Rodriguez  promptly  made  answer, 
that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  had  any  violence 
been  offered  by  his  troops,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  for 
the  suppression  of  contraband  trade'  and  the  exportation  of 
horses.  He  added,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  give  the  assu- 
rances required,  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  parties  to  patrol 
as  far  as  the  Arroyo  Hondo ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  the  Spanish  commander,  he  had  established  a  fron- 
tier post,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  men,  with  directions  to  observe 
the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  the  provisional  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Spanish  possessions.f    At  the  same  time,  he  sent 

*  Martin'i  Louiiiant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26d. 

t  The  Aito)ro  Hondo  wm  a  deep  ntTine  Mren  milei  weit  of  Natdntocfaei,  and  abool 
an  equal  diitance  from  the  town  of  Adaea.  Tbe  toita  of  KatdutooliM  had  been  tml 
oocQpied  as  a  trading-pott  by  6t  Benya  in  1712,  and  in  1717  it  waa  nade  a  militaf/ 
poet'  To  oocopy  Uie  coantry  alao,  ^e  fipaniarda,  In  May  following,  eiUbliihed  the  let- 
ttjuoent  and  *'  Miaaion  of  Ban  Miguel  de  kia  Adaea  » tinder  the  pioiection  of  a  ^lltaty 
force.  Doring  the  cootentioof  of  the  French  and  Spaniah  comtnandanta  in  thia  <|aaitafk 
a  mntaal  agreement  eatablithed  the  Anoyo  Hondo  aa  a  oonvendanal  bonndaiy,  winch 
waa  obierved  nntil  1768,  when  the  whole  of  Loaitiana  west  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  was 
cadedtoSpain.  Ficuvtiiat  tioeimtUihe  tranaliBrof  iKmiidaBatolii^tJnitedStatea  la 
1803,  no  adverae  claim  was  agitated  relative  to  the  weatem  boondary  of  Loniaiana. 
Thia  traritfer  revived  the  oontroveriy  aa  to  the  real  boundariea  of  Loniaiana  on  die  weat. 
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«n  order  to  the  people  oa  the  Bayou  Pierre,  reminding  them 
of  their  ledlegiance  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  required  them 
to  join  his  standard  whenever  coroaiaaded  by  his  officers.  He 
also  gave  them  assurances  of  the  protection  of  his  Catholic 
migesty«  and  that  Red  River  would  soon  be  made  the  bound- 
ary between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provincesL"^ 

Upoto  the  reception  of  this  intelligence.  Major  Porter  de- 
tached sixty  men  under  Captain  Turner,  with  orders  forthwith 
to  remove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Adaes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  This  object  having  been  effected.  Captain  Tur- 
ner established  his  patrol  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sabine. 

Meantime*  General  Wilkinson  viras  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Territory 
of  Orleans  by  the  troops  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  from 
Fort  Adams,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  advance  with  a  de- 
tachment of  three  companies  and  four  field-pieces  to  Natchi* 
toches,  to  re^enforoe  the  garrison  at  that  post 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  city  had  been  formally 
notified  that,  while  negotiations  were  pending  relative  to  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the  military  posts  of  each  power  should 
remain  as  they  were ;  that  neitbcor  power  should  make  any 
military  operation,  or  advance  any  posts  beyond  their  former 
positions ;  that  the  United  States  designed  no  movement  which 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupy  new  posts  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine would  be  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  as  such  resisted. 

Early  in  June,  the  Spanish  army,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Gteneral  Herrera,  took 
position  near  the  Bayou  Pierre  settlement,  about  tw^ity  miles 
firom  Natchitoches.  General  Herrera  continued  to  occupy 
this  station  without  any  hostile  movement  until  the  SOth  of 
Sep^mber,  when  he  retired  vrith  bis  command  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabine,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Federal  tropps 
under  Genera!  Wilkinson*! 

Upon  the  first  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nacogdoches,  Governor  Claiborne  had  opened  a  spir- 
ited correspondence  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  remon* 
strated  against  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.    Receiving  no  satis&ctory 

*  Maitin'i  Lomiiana,  voL  it,  p.  S63,  863. 

t  See  Miniiiippi  Meifenger  at  Nttehes*  September  Ctb,  180e. 
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assurance  of  a  disposition  to  retire,  the  governor  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Natchitoches. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Gushing,  with  the  first  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Natchitoches,  and  taken 
charge  of  that  post,  under  instructions  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  until  offensive  measures  were  unavoidable.  Hence 
the  two  armies  remained  several  months  within  a  few  miles 
of  each  other  without  collision. 

During  this  time  General  Wilkinson  prosecuted  his  military 
preparations  actively  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  forts 
were  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defense,  and  several  stockades 
near  the  city  were  nearly  completed ;  nine  gun-boats  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Ohio ;  and  additional  troops  having  be^i  order- 
ed from  the  northwestern  posts,  were  concentrating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans,*"  and  detachments  of 
militia  advanced  from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Natchitoches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  General  Wilkinson 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  Without  delay  he  dispatched  Colonel  Cushing  with  a 
communication  to  Governor  Codero,  at  Nacogdoches,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish  troops  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Sabine.  Codero,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he 
would  transmit  his  communication  to  the  captain-general,  with- 
out whose  orders  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter.  General  Wil- 
kinson rejoined,  and  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  march  to  the  Sabine,  but  without  any  hostile  in- 
tention against  the  troops  or  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty ; 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
forces  near  that  river. 

It  was  after  the  middle  of  October  when  the  secret  emissa- 
ries of  Burr  made  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Wil- 
kinson, at  Natchitoches,  to  sound  his  views  and  feelings  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The  general 
with  great  circumspection,  elicited  from  them  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  movements  of  Burr,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  promises  and  evasive  answers.  Scarcely 
half  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  mission,  they  retired  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  near  Fort  Adams, 
to  await  further  developments. 

*  Uartin'f  LooitiaBa,  tqL  iL,  p.  MS. 
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On  the  22d  of  October  Greneral  Wilkinson  took  up  the  line 
of  march  from  Natchitoches  to  the  Sabine,  where  he  designed 
to  establish  his  headquarters.  As  he  advaneed,  he  received 
notice  from  the  Spanish  commander. that  ha  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  Riv« 
er  by  the  American  army;  yet  General  Wilkinson,  regard- 
less of  this  threat,  continued  his  march,  and  reached  the  Sabine 
on  the  24th,  when  he  found  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  American  army  took  position  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sabine,  while  the  Spanish  occupied  the  right.  These  posi- 
tions were  held  by  the  respective  armies  until  about  the  6th  of 
November,  when  both  commanders  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  and  submit  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  to 
the  friendly  aQtion  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a  limit 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the  east. 

General  Wilkinson  made  no  delay  in  opening  a  negotiation 
with  Governor  Codero  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional boundary  between  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  For  this  purpose.  Major  Walter  .Burling 
was  dispatched  as  a  special  agent  to  treat  with  the  governor 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties.  The 
specific  object  of  this  mission  has  remained  a  mystery;  but  its 
general  tenor  and  object  was  the  amicable  arrangement  for  a 
provisional  boundary,  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
Spanish  forces  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Sacbine.*  From 
subsequent  events,  it  was  strongly  believed  that  the  mission 
had  been  instituted  by  General  Wilkinson  as  much  for  his  own 
pecuniary  emolument  as  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  a 
boundary.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  the 
suspicion  which  settled  over  him,  that  he  had  extorted  money 
from  the  Spanish  governor  by  exciting  his  fears  as  to  the  pow- 
erful invasion  contemplated  by  Burr,  and  which  could  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  most  energetic  movements  of  the  American 
commander-in-chief,  with  the  whole  of  the  army  and  means  at 
his  disposal.f 

*  Bee  MartiD'i  Loaii isna,  vol  it,  S7S. 

f  The  sabttance  of  this  anapicioo,  which  if  certainly  not  without  Mme  foundation,  ii 
oontuned  in  the  following  "  extract  of  a  letter  from  New  Orieang,  dated  April  SQd, 
1807/'  fint  published  in  the  New  York  Spectator  of  Jnne  10th,  and  copied  in  the  Mia- 
aiiaippi  Meiienger  of  Angnit  Uth,  1807.    The  aatbor  of  thii  work  has  convened  with 
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Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor and  General  Herrera  for  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  Sabine,  General  Wilkinson  prepared  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  American  troops : 

**  MORNING  OBDSR. 
"  Canp,  east  btnk  of  the  Sabine,  Noremiber  Stli,  1806. 

^  His  Excellency  General  Herrera,  the  miTitary  chief  im- 
mediately opposed  to  this  corps,  having  agreed  to  withdraw 
his-troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and  to  prohibit  their  re-crossing  the 
Sabine  River  pending  the  negotiaticHis  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  objects  of  this  expedition  are  accom- 

aome  of  die  larvivon  of  Captain  Farrar'a  troop  on  tiie  Sabine,  a^  they  corxofaotmte  tfaa 
ftatenient  contained'  in  the  extract,  riz. : 

"  The  intendant  sud  that  General  Wilkinson  fint  eommnnicated  intelligence  of  fte 
general  nature  of  tbia  plot  to  Oovemor  Cordero  upon  the  Sabine,  and  proposed  to  hia, 
that  if  he  would  with^w  his  forces  from  that  river,  and  prevail  upon  die  vice4ung  to 
furnish  him  (General  Wilkinson)  with  $300,000,  be  woold  undertaka  to  fivstnte  fte 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  save  the  provinces  of  his  Catholic  majesty  from  inva* 
•ion,  empbying  for  that  purpose  the  forces  and  other  resonrces,  naval  and  miKtazy,  of 
the  United  States.  Governor  Cordero,  knowing  WilkinsaD  to  have  been  for  a  loi^ 
time  in  the  interests  of  hia  king,  lent  a  favorable  ear  to  his  propositions.  Me  immedi- 
ately consented  that  both  armies  should  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Sabine ;  the  Span- 
ish force  for  the  purpose  of  re-enfoicing  their  posts  on  the  frontieis  of  New  Mexico^  and 
the  American  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  He  also  dispatched  ooih 
riers  to  the  vice-king  in  Mexico,  and  furnished  Wilkinson  forthwilih  with  $lS!0,OOCt 
whiok  vere  serUfrom  St.  Anioine  uptm  mule$.  The  intendant  further  infonned  Ifait 
gentleman  tfaat^  before  the  arrival  of  Cordeio's  diapatdiea,  the  vice-kipg  was  bj  no 
means  inclined  to  place  full  eonfidence  in  Wilkinsop,  and  refused  to  transmit  $180,000^ 
the  balance  of  the  sum  which  Cordero  had  undertaken  to  promise  him.  Soon  af^  this 
refbsal,  the  intendant  said  that  Wilkinson  had  dispatched  a  confidential  aid-de-ean^ 
Msjor  Burling,  to  Mexico  with  farUier  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with  fnrdier  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  ai^ 
with  a  request  Ibr  the  immediate  payment  of  the  $160,000  to  General  WilkinsoB.  The 
▼ice-king  refused  to  receive  the  infionnatian  ftom  Buriing,  and  refeited  him  for  the  p^- 
meat  of  tiie  money  to  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Cnu,  for  which  place  he  immediate|]r 
ordered  him  to  depart  Upon  his'  arrival  here,  &e  intendant  refused  to  fhmish  him 
with  any  thing  bat  a  guard,  and  ordered  him  to  take  hia  passage  immediately  to  New 
Orieans. 

"  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  was  spoken  returned  to  this  place,  about  a  lbr^ 
night  or  three  weeks  ago,  he  mentioned  the  circnmstances  and  the  substance  of  this 
oonversation  to  some  of  his  friends,  who  immediately  gave  it  circolatioo.  It  at  last 
reached  the  ears  of  Wilkinsonf  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he  was  oampelled  to  take 
^notice  of  it  He  sent  an  officer  to  the  gentleman,  with  three  written  interrogatories 
to  which  he  reqaested  an  answer  in  v^riting.  1st  He  demanded  whether  he  had  aft- 
thorized  the  report  of  such  conversation  with  the  intendant  at  La  Vera  Cra^  9d. 
Whether  such  oonversation  actually  took  place  of  the  nature  and  name  reported ;  and, 
3d.  Whether  he  believed  the  relation  of  the  intendant  to  be  trite.  To  each  of  which 
this  gentleman  answered  by  a  laconic  Yet  I  and  he  has  since  heard  nothing  further 
from  the  general.  From  the  weight  of  thxa  gentleman's  name  and  character,  as  wdl 
aa  ftom  a  thooaand  other  corroborating  circumstances,  hia  report  is  afanoat  nniversapy 
woeditsd." 
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plished,  and  the  camp  will  be^of  course^  evacuated  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  Colonel  Gushing  will  lead  the  troops  to  Natch* 
hoches. 

(Signed)  ^  Waltee  Bueling,  Aidrde-^ampJ* 

Thus  terminated  the  Sabine  expedition.  The  object  in  view 
by  the  Federal  government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
army  from  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  object  was  certainly  effected  by  General  Wilkinson ;  and 
his  friends  congratulated  the  country  ^*  that  all  the  noise  and 
trouble  on  the  western  frontier  had  been  settled  quietly,  by  the 
intelligence,  temper,  and  firmness  of  the  general,  without  blood* 
shed."*  Yet  his  troops  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine, 
many  of  them  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  robbed  of 
their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  their  commander, 
who  had  entered  into  dishonorable  negotiations,  and  that  money, 
and  not  the  sword,  had  terminated  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  afterward,  General  Wilkinson  dispatched  Colonel 
Burling  to  Mexico  upon  a  secret  mission,  avowedly  to  apprise 
the  viceroy  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but,  as  he  subsequently 
alleged,  for  a  different  purpose.f 

Leaving  the  troops  to  be  advanced  to  Fort  Adams  under 
their  respective  commanders,  General  Wilkinson,  with  his  staff, 
proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  pru- 
dence and  circumtsances  might  dictate  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  against  the  revolutionary  designs  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
confederates. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leai^s,  and  immediately  commenced  the  most  active  measures 
for  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  government 
in  the  defense  of  the  nation  against  the  contemplated  move- 
ments for  the  invasion  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Of  these,  Gen« 
eral  Wilkinson  bad  been  apprised  by  the  special  agents  sent 
from  Burr  himself,  urging  his  active  co-operation  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  These  confidential  agents  were 
Samuel  Swartwout  and  Dr.  Erick  BoUman,  who  bad  ob- 
tamed  an  interview  at  Natchitoches,  and  who  renewed  their 

*  See  MiiiUiippi  Messenger,  November  lltl^  1808. 
t  Martin's  Louisiana,  toL  ix.,  p.  S7S-87S. 
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efforts  with  the  general  again  itf  more  than  olie  interview  in 
New  Orleans. 

During  the  early  part  of  December^  the  commander-in-chief 
was  actively  employed  in  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon 
him  for  the  defense  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
As  a  p^irt  of  the  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dispatching  Lieutenant  Swan  to  Jamaica,  osten- 
sibly to  apprise  the  several  British  commanders  at  that  station 
of  the  designs  of  Burr,  in  which  he  professed  to  expect  aid  from 
the  British  naval  forces,  and  against  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  entered  his  formal  protest 

On  the  ^h  of  December,  Governor  Claibortie,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  danger  "Which  appeared  to  threaten  the  country  from 
an  unlawful  combinatiph  on  the  Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
government  house.  At  this  meeting,  Governor  Claiborne  and 
General  Wilkinson  personally  attended,  and  announced  to  the 
people  the  imminent  peril  which  reqtured  the  active  military 
preparations  in  progress  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
protect  it  against  a  powerful  conspiracy  of  seven  thousand  men, 
who  designed  the  subversion  of  the  government,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  the  plunder  of  the  city,  preparatory  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  government  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  designing  men  in  the  Union.* 

General  Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  intended  co-operation  of  the 
British  navy  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico.  The  contem- 
plated invasion,  he  asserted^  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
by  a  special  messenger  from  the  conspirators,  on  the  IBth  day 
of  October,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sabine.  The  object  in  making  ham  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  he  said,  was  the  hope  of  his  co-operating  with 
them ;  and  that,  without  disclosfing  his  determination,  be  set 
out  for  the  Sabine,  settled  the  Spanish  affairs,  and,  with  all  ex- 
pedition, repaired  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  intended  to  con- 
tjentrate  his  forces  for  its  defense  or  perish  in  its  rttins ;  that, 
while  at  Natchitoches,  he  received  a  message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject from  New  Orleans,  and  added,  that  there  were  sevex^l 
persons  in  the  city  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who 
were  known  to  him,  and  whom  he  should  have  arrested  long 

•  Martin'f  Looisiana,  toL  ii.,  p.  977. 
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since  had  he  beeil  diily  authorized.  He  informed  them  that  his 
object  in  entering  the  city  was  to  prepare  for  its  security ;  but 
subsequent  advices  had  determined  him  to  change  his  plans, 
and  attack  the  cohspiratorisi  before  they  arrived,  as  their  num-^ 
bers  were  much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  To  this  end, 
he  was  preparing  the  flotilla  to  meet  the  foe  above  Natchez, 
compel  them  to  land,  and  thus  cut  them  oflF;  to  effect  which,  it 
was  requisite  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken,  as  the 
enemy,  by  all  advices,  was  to  arrite  at  Natchez  on  the  20th 
of  December,  with  two  thousand  men.  He  also  informed  them 
that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  Union,  that  it  was  extensive  in  its  object,  and 
that,  more  effectually  to  accomplish  its  execution,  armed  ves- 
sels in  disguise  would  enter  the  river  to  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  expedition  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  To  protect  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  vessels  were  procured  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
he  concluded  by  pledging  his  life  in  defense  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try.* 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  troops  from  Natchitoches 
arrived  in  the  city ;  martial  law  was  declared  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced  throughout  the  military  district.  Guards  and  pa- 
trols were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  upon  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  iPerritory ;  and  men  who 
were  knewn  to  belotig  to  Burr's  party,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  suspected,  were  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  CQmmander-in-chief.,  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  military  de- 
fense, and  commanded  the  descent  of  the  river.  Th^  officers 
of  detachments  and  patrols  were  required  to  arrest,  examine, 
and  deliver  to  the  civil  lEiuthorities  for  further  trial  all  strangers 
and  suspicious  persons  not  having  passportsf  from  the  cofii- 
mander-in-chief  orsome  commissioned  officer. 

Rumors  of  the  most  alarming  description  were  daily  received 
from  the  Ohio  River,  magnifying  the  force  arid  the  resources 
of  the  conspirators  in  proportion  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  informant.  Nor  were  these  rumors  idle  fabrications. 
The  whole  West  was  in  a  feverish  excitement,  and  thousands 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  againtft  the  Spanish 
power  in  the  southwest,  and  not  a  few  were  willing  to  enlist  m 
any  undertaking  which  their  leaders  might  require.  New  Or» 
*  Looii^aaia  Gusette,  December  I'Stii,  1806. 
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leans  wag  certainly  in  imminent  danger,  and  was  infested  with 
hundreds  of  Burr's  emissaries  and  adherents,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Walnut  Hills  to  New  Orleans.  Suspicion 
fastened  upon  every  emigrant  from  the  Ohio  or  Western  States» 
and  every  man  who  could  not  satis&ctorily  explain  his  arrival 
in  the  South.  Hence  arrests,  discharges,  and  vexatious  delays 
were  frequent,  even  to  the  great  annoyance  of  peaceable  citi- 
zens. Those  who  at  heart  w^re  favorably  inclined  to  Burros 
undertaking,  as  i^ell  as  those  who  were  secret  emissaries  and 
agents,  complained  bitterly  of  the  intolerable  annoyance,  and 
dealt  out  wholesale  denunciations  against  the  useless  precau- 
tions and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  (although 
he  was  known  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  as  violations  of  individual  rights  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  they 
should  charge  him  with  a  desire  to  promote  "his  own  aggran- 
dizement in  the  substitution  of  martial  law  and  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  civil  jurisdiction  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  seeing 
they  alone  were  obnoxious  to  its  operation. 

About  the  same  time,  the  patriotic  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  approval  of  the  measures  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  him  in  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  made  a  tender  of  their  services  for  any  duty  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  To  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  unlawful  enterprise,  ^  the  inhabitants,  merchants, 
captains,  and  supercargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port  evinced  great 
zeal  in  favor  of  the  efforts  of  the  commander-in-chief,  readily 
agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifice?  for  man- 
ning the  vessels  with  seamen,  while  the  citizens  generally  mani- 
fested unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  Union,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  expected  assailants.''* 

The  patriotic  governor  of  the  Orleans  Territory  was  also 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  sustain  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  and,  to  give  efficient  support,  he 
called  into  service  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  the  city,  who 
were  speedily  organized  into  the  "  Battalion  of  New  Orleans," 
and  continued  on  duty  until:  March  following,  when  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  the  city. 

*  JeflbifOQ'f  Utu$g9,  December  l9Qt,  180S. 
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On  the  14th  of  December  General  Wilkinson  arrested  the 
fearless  deliverer  of  La  Fayette,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  a  con- 
spicuous emissary  of  Burr,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  of  security 
below  the  city.  Soon  aAerwkrd  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Sam- 
uel Swartwout>  of  New  York,  and  Peter  V.  Ogden,  of  New 
Jersey,  known  adherents  of  Aaron  Burr.  These  men  were 
retained  in  the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief  until  an  op- 
portunity presented  of  sending  them  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  to 
stand  their  trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country. 

On  the  16th  of  December  Govemorr  Claiborne  issued  his 
proclamation  as  "  Grovemor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof,"  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  *^  traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  over  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
a  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,"  and  made  known 
the  law  and  the  penalty  against  such  an  offense.* 

*  The  following  ifl  the  prodamation  of  Ooyeraar  Claiborne : 

▲  PROCLAMATION, 

By  WOiam  C.  C  ClaOame,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orkane,  and  Commander' 
in^ckief  of  the  MUiiia  thereof. 
'Whereat  I  have  receiyed  inibrmation  that  certain  penona  are  combining  and  coi^ 
.fbderatiBg  in  a  traitormte  prcgeet  to  anb^peit  the  anthority  of  the  goveniment  of  the 
tTnited  States  orer  a  porti<m  of  the  territariea  tfaereoC.and  to  inrade  the  dnminiona  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  a  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  I  have  tlhonght  proper  to 
issue  diis  my  proclamation,  hereby  solemnly  caationing  the  dtiaens  of  this  territoty 
against  entering  into^  or  in  any<  manner  coontenanciitg,  the  conspiracy  a&cesaid ;  and 
that  no  one  may  remain  ignorant  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  await  the  p«i^ 
ties  concerned,  I  do  now  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  declares, 
"that  if  any  person,  oc  peivons,  owhig  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
levy  war  againat  them,  or  ehatt  adhere  to  their  enemiet,  giving  them  aid  and  oomfoct 
within  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on  confession 
ht  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the  treason 
whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  sucb  person,  or  persons,  shall  be  adjodged 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  tA^  staffer  deaths"  and  that  " if  any 
person,  or  persons,  having  knowledge  of  thd  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons  aibre- 
said,  shall  conceal, and  not  as  soon  as  maybe  disclose  and  make  known  the  same  to  tiie 
President  of  tiie  United  States,  or  some  one  of  the  Judges  thereoC  or  to  the  president 
or  governor  of  a  particular  state,  or  some  one  of  tiie  judges  or  Justices  thereof,  such  per* 
son,  or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  nusprision  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars." 
And  I  do  further  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  the  United  States  has  also  declared, 
"  that  if  any  person  shall,  within  the  territo^  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin 
or  set  on  fioot,  or  provide  or  prepare  the  means  of  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise 
to  be  carried  on  from  thenoe  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  fivreign  prinoto  or 
state  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  every  such  person  so  oflbnding  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  adjodged  guilty  of  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  suffer  fine  and  im- 
prisonment at  the  discretion  of  the  coart  in  which  the  conviction  shall  be  had,  so  as  that 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  doQars,  nor  the  term  of  imprisonment  be 
more  than  three  yean." 
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Meantime,  great  efbrts  were  made  bjr  the  firiends  of  Dr. 
Bollman  for  tuB  release  from  the  military  custody  of  GeseraJ 
Wilkiosoo.  In  his  efforts  to  eSkci  this  object,  none  was  more 
zealous  and  indefatigable  than  James  Alexander ,  Esq.,  acting 
as  attorney  in  his  behal£  On  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  December, 
having  applied  to  Judge  Dominic  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superiof 
Court  of  the  Territory,  upon  the  affidavits  of  himself,  Leonon 
d'Avergne,  and  Edmimd  Forrestal,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Dr 
Bollman  at  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson,  an  order  was 
granted  ^  that  a  writ  of  habeas  corptis^  ad  subjiciendtun^  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Bollman,  do  issue,  directed  to  General  Wilkinsoi^ 
returnable  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  was 
further  ordered^  that  the  general  be  served  with  copies  of  the 
affidavits  filed  in  this  behalf 

Nei^t  day  the  return  made  thereto  was  in  the  following 
words,  viz. : 

^  The  undersigTiedf  commanding  the  army  of  the  Untied  St€Ue$f 
takes  to  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  arrest  of  Errick  BoB- 
man^  on  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason  against  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  the  United  States^  and  has  adopted  meeisures 
for  his  safe  delivery  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  after  several  consultations  with  the  governor  and  two  of  the 
judges  of  this  territory,  that  the  undersigned  has  hazarded  this 
step  for  the  national  safety,  menaced  to  its  base  by  a  lawless  band 
of  traitors f  associated  under  Aaron  Burr,  whose  accomplicts  are 
extended  from  New  York  to  this  city.  No  man  can  hold  in  high- 
er reverence  the  civil  instUutions  of  his  country  than  the  under- 
sized, and  it  is  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  the  holy  attributes 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  uplifted  hand  of  violence  that  he 
has  interposed  the  force  of  arms,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
to  seize  upon  Bollman,  as  he  will  upon  all  others,  without  regard 
to  standing  or  statunif  against  whom  satisfactory  proof  may 
arise,  of  a  participation  in  the  lawless  condnnation^ 

''James  Wilkinson. 

*'  lkadquari0n,  Arwty  pfOs  Umitd  SUUm,  Ntm  Orimnu,  D€emb$r  Yl,  IBOS."* 

About  the  same  time.  General  Wilkinson  was  served  with  an- 

Givaa  at  New  OHeaiu,  the  ISth  December,  ISO^  end  ef  tiie  torereigBty  end  iate* 
peadeaoe  of  the  United  Sletee  tiie  thirtj-fiiit. 

In  teirtmnny  whereoC  I  has^  ondenigoed  voj  name,  end  censed  tbe  pebfic 
1^'  °'l    seal  to  be  berannto  affixed.  William  C.  C.  Claibomcs. 

By  tbe  GoretxKir,  B.  Qlauomii.  fiecmtacy  jwie  imm^ 

*  New  Orleani  Gazette,  December  18th,  1806. 
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Other  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  Judge  Jaipea  Workman,  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  release  of  Peler  Y. 
Ogden,  in  the  custody  of  the  general.  Tb0  prisoner  was  pro* 
duced,  and  the  judge,  deeming  his  imprisonment  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  ordered  his  release. 

But  General  Wilkinson  persisted  in  making  other  anests  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Burr,  and  active 
in  their  efforts  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  not  long  afterward  whi^n  he  again  caused  the.  arrest  of 
Peter  V.  Ogden,  who  was  immediately  sent  down  the  riveri 
beyond  the  reach  of  judicial  interference.  With  him  was  ar- 
rested his  late  attorney  and  advocate*  Jam^  Alexander,  who 
was  also  secured  under  the  custody  of  a  military  guard  near 
Fort  St.  Philip,  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  transmitting  them 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  where  they  were  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  M'Henry. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Governor  Grand- 
pre,  at  Baton  Rouge,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairst  and  well  apprised  that  West  Florida  was  one  of  the 
Bpanish  provinces  against  which  the  conspiratqrs  designed  to 
piarch,  conferred  with  the  oi&oers  of  his  government  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  prompt 
organization  of  the  militia  fqr  active  service,  ready  to  march 
at  the  first  notice.* 

[A.D«  1807.]  Such  was  the  state  of  public  anxiety  and  sus^ 
picion  until  the  middle  of  January  following.  During  this  time 
General  Wilkinson  had  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  giving  additional  strength  to  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  conspirators^  by  arresting  and  secur- 
ing the  prominent  leaders  for  a  legal  investigation  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Among  those  placed 
under  military  arrest  during  this  time  were  James  M.  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Gazette,  Lewis  Kerr,  an  Irish 
barrister,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  restless  activity,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Many  others,  wjio 
bad  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  prosecution  of  Burr's 
adherents,  were  also  arrested  by  General  Wilkinson,  and  sent 
to  the  Federal  authorities  near  the  city  of  Washington.! 

*  Mif lisuppi  Mefsenger,  Jaaoary  13tfa,  1807. 

t  See  ^[uifUfippi  HenU  and  Natcbes  aMetteflf  JaInniy89ai,of  AprillSth,  99d, 
^  S9tb,  and  of  l^^jf  6th,  18Q7, 
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It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  Janu&ry  that  General  John  Adair, 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men,  was  arrested  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  hotel  by  Colonel  Kingsbury,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Wilkinson,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Port  St 
Philip  for  security,  where  he^  remained  until  an  opportunity 
offered,  when,  in  company  with  Peter  V.  Ogden,  he  was 
shipped  to  Baltimore  on  board  the  schooner  Thatcher,  Ezra 
Hows  master,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Luck  and  a  corporal's 
guard.  General  Adair  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
enterprise  of  Burr  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces ; 
yet,  like  all  the  others  who  were  indicted  for  the  high  misde- 
meanor, he  was  finally  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof.* 

*  The  following  affidaWt  of  Dr.  John  F.  CannichAo],  fimnerly  iorgeaa  in  General  WO- 
kinaon'a  army,  and  the  aUt^ment  of  Br.  Ciaibome,  compriae  the  pnndpal  teatimoav 
obtaiqied  Bgainat  Qeneral  Adair,  riz. : 
"  County  of  Orleant,  u, 
. "  Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  aolMfiriber,  one  of  the  joaticea  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  aaid  county.  Doctor  John  F.  Carmichael,  who  on  hia  ademn  oath  dedarat 
thM>  on  the  eveuBg^  of  the  11th  of  Jandary  inatant,  Mr.  Ralaton  and  Mr.  Floyd,  tiw  aan 
of  Captain  Floyd,  of  LooiiyiUe,  Kentucky,  called  at  the  hooae  of  tiua  deponent^  apeni 
the  evening  and  breakfasted  with  him  the  ne»t  d^ ;  that  the  oonTeiaation  daring  the 
OTening  and  morning  generally  related  to  the  variooa  opiniona  in  circulation  reapecci]^ 
Colonel  Borr,  and  the  aitoation  of  thia  ooontry ;  that  after  hreakfaat  Mr.  Ralston  opened 
hia  bosineas  with  thia  deponent,  atating  that  he^ad  descended  the  Miaaiaiippi  aa  faff 
•a  New  Madrid  in  company  with  Colonel  Borr,  where  he  left  him ;  that  Qeneral  Adair 
bad  gone  to  New  Orteana  by  a  drcoitona  mote,  and  that  bis  intention  was  to  oomma- 
nicate  with  G^eral  Wilkinson,  and  to  retom  so  as  to  meet  them  at  my  hooae  ahoat 
tiiat  time,  if  possible  ;  that  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  obtain  the  exact  aitoatian  of 
the  fort  at  Baton  Booge,  the  atate  of  the  works,  the  number  of  men,  its  weak  aitaa- 
tion;  and  that  Fort  Adama  was  of  some  oonseqiience ;  what  United  States  traope 
were  there,  and  who  commanded  them;  where  the  gun-boata  were,  and  who  mdiTid* 
'  oally  commanded  them ;  who  was  the  commanding  oflker  of  marinea,  dx.'    AH  theie 
qneatioas  were  answered  by  this  deponent  as  fitt  as  he  had  been  acquainted  wiA 
them.    The  aaid  Ealston  and  Fk)yd  propoaed  to  thia  deponent  to  visit  Baton  Booge  ta 
ascertain  the  exact  aitnation  of  that  fort,  but  declined  when  the  orden  of  Cokmel  Oraad- 
pre  were  atated,  and  the  difficulty  attending  such  an  enterprise.    Mr.  B«lston  informed 
me  that  Cotonel  Burr  was  to  be,  on  the  13th  day  of  January  instant^  at  Bayoo  Pierre, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  re-er£ncement  and  to  receiTe  his  in&nnation  from  Us 
agents,  who  were  circulated  through  the  country  in  that  time ;  that  the  fint  object  of 
Colonel  Burr  was  to  take  Baton  Rouge^  where  he  itas  to  rau9  his  $tandard,  and  to  make 
hia  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  Statea,  aid  where  he  was  to  be 
jomed  by  a  number  of  men  already  engaged,  to  the  number  of  ten  thooaand  men,  if  im» 
eaaary ;  that  the  number  at  preaent  with  Oblonel  Burr  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  Colonel  Burr'a  arrangement  were  ao  made  that  the  men  already  engaged  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  joiia  without  show,  ao  that  no  possible  alann  or  aaspi* 
cion  on  the  part  of  the  general  goyernment  might  take  place  brfort  he  had  i^t  the  gov* 
emment  and  taken  poaeMton  of  Baton  Rouge.    Mr.  BAlston  further  stated  to  this  de- 
ponent that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Colonel  Burr  to  promote  and  make  a  aeparmtiflB 
of  tfie  Union,  but  to  act  against  the  Spanish  government;  and  stated  the  intended  ex- 
pedition against  Mexico.    When  this  deponent  mentioned  the  name  of  Captain  Shaw, 
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General  Adair  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fearless  men  in  the  United  States ;  his  courage  was  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Kentucky ;  and  no  man  entertained  a  stronger 
aversion  to  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  and  West.  Hence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  and  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  were  not  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

In  his  route  through  the  Indian  nations  to  New  Orieans  in 
the  autumn  of  1806,  he  traversed  the  country  from  Nashville 
southward  to  the  new  settlements,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby ; 
thence,  by  way  of  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  River,  to  New  Or- 
leans* 

During  the  month  of  January  great  excitement  prevailed  in 
New  Orleans;  the  troops  were  kept  continually  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  volunteer  **  Battalion  of  New 
Orleans"  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its  envi- 

Hr.  Ralitoa  obtenred  that,  if  he  wu  one  of  the  Mediterranean  offlcenif  he  waa  fiiend^ 
to  thei»  measarea;  and  it  waa  well  tmderatood  that  a  lari^e  proportion  of  the  ofllcera  of 
die  anny  and  Meditonan^an  aflkera  were  already  engaged  in  their  interaats.  Mr. 
Balaton  expreased  great  sarpriae  at  th6  conduct  of  General  Wilhinaanin  arreating  ceiw 
tam  characten,  Swaztwont,  Ogden,  BoDman,  and  Alexander,  and  repeatedly  aaked 
tUa  deponent' what  be  Ifaoagfat  of  the  oondoct  of  General  Wilkinaon,  and  whether  ha 
beliered  he  bad  deaerted  the  intereata  of  the  party*  or  traa  it  only  to  cover  hia  greater 
objecta.  Thia  deponent  farther  declarea  that  Mr.  Balaton  and  Mr.  Floyd  viaited  the 
foitifieationa  of  Fort  Adama  on  the  erening  of  Ae  12th  of  January  instant;  between  ana- 
let  and  dafk,  and. walked  loand  the  said  fort 

(Signed)  "  Johh  F.  Cabmicbaxl. 

"  Owom  and  sabacribed  before  me  on  thia  18th  day  of  Jannaiy,  1807. 

(Signed)  •     *  **B.CzvAB,JuttieeofPeaot:' 

The  atatement  of  Dr.  Claiborne  ia  aa  fcllowa : 
"  Oenertd  Jama  WUkmton, 

*'  Sir,— In  compliance  to  your  reqneat  of  yesterday,  zelatiye  to  the  period  of  General 
John  Adair's  arriTal  and  departure  from  the  ci^  of  NaahviUe,  Tennessee,  and  the  con- 
reraation  that  paaaed  between  na  whSle  there,  I  hasten  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  \  belieye  to  be  a  correct  one :  General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  Borr  ar- 
rived  at  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  December  laat  from  Kentucky ;  I  know  not 
whether  Uiey  came  together.  They  lodged  at  llie  aame  house,  and  occupied,  I  under- 
stood, one  room.  They  left  Naahvffle  within  a  few  daya  of  eaish  pther.  General  Adair 
by  land  and  Colonel  Burr  by  water.  From  a  previoua  oonreraation  with  Adair,  an  im- 
preaaion  waa  made  on  my  mind  that  he  bad  either  returned  to  Kentucky,  or  had  gone 
to  viait  the  tract  of  country  lately  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  CMckaai  Indiana, 
on  the  watera  of  Duck  Bivet,  baring  exprefaed  adetcaminationof  makiqg  a  punshaae 
in  that  quarter,  if  the  land  answered  the  description. 

"  He  mentioned  his  intention  of  visiting  New  Orieana  in  the  courae  of  three  weeks 
from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Naabville,  and  that  he  would  be  hnppy  if  I  could  be  ready 
to  accompany  him.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  general  for  a  week,  when  I  was  informed 
by  a  gentlefflan  from  Natches  that  he  met  him  and  his  servant  in  the  Chickas4  natfon, 
traveling  with  great  rapiditf  in  a  direotkin  to  the  Miasisaippi  Territbry.  His  businesi 
in  thia  quarter  I  know  not  I  believe  the  above  to  be  all  that  paaaed  between  ua. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  reapectfuUy,  }par  obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  A.  Claiborhk." 
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rons  presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  town,  with  nu- 
merous gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  stationed  at 
different  points  upon  the  river  and  ac^acent  la^es.  in  all  the 
$ictive  measures  of  defense*  Govempr  Claiborne  sustained  the 
commander-in-chief  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  The  proceedings  of  both  offiowr?  were  approved 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territories. 

Yet  there  were  hundreds  of  transient  persons  and  a  few  res- 
ident citizens,  some  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  honor,  who 
joined  in  the  clamor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  governor 
and  the  commanding  general. 

.  Such  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  military  arrests 
as  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  power  and  gross  violations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  meriting  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  law ;  they  declared  that  military  despotism  had  superseded 
the  civil  authority,  and  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under 
foot  upon  the  idle  pretext  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment Himdreds  of  emigrants  and  strangers,  comparative- 
ly, were  suddenly  inspired  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  invio- 
lability of  the  Constitution,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the  persona) 
liberty  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guarantied  by  that  instni* 
ment  Even  men  clothed  with  the  superior  judicial  authority 
of  the  United  States  were  found  ready  and  willing  to  protect 
the  conspirators  with  their  individual  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  with  their  ofl^cial  power,  by  means  of  tb»  writ 
of  **  habeas  corpus." 

Among  the  violent  and  vindictive  opposers  of  the  measure! 
adopted  by  Governor  Claiborne  and  General  Wilkinson  for  the 
suppression  of  Burr's  enterprise,  James  Workman,  judge  of  the 
county  of  Orleans,  stands  pre-eminent ;  and  second  to  him  may 
be  named  Dominic  A.  Hall,  judge  of  the  Superior  Territorial 
Court.  Judge  Workman  was  a  naturalized  Englishman,  whQ 
had  been  concerned  in  the  stormy  politics  of  Europe,  and  had 
witnessed  ^he  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror^  and  still  retained  a  bias  in  favor  of  revolution- 
ary principles  in  America^  After  his  collision  with  General 
Wilkinson,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  spared  no  efibrt, 
officially  as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  embarrass  his 
operations  for  the  apprehension  of  the  conspirators  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  conspiracy,*  which  was  then  agitating  the  whole 
western  c^iuntry. 
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Such  had  been  the  obnoxious  character  of  his  opposition 
early  in  January,  that  on  the  14th  he  was  himself  arrested  by 
a  military  order,  and  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Wilkinson,  from  whose  custody  he  was  released  next  day  by 
a  writ  of  "  habeas  corpus,'*  issued  by  Judge  Hall  of  the  Supe** 
rior  Territorial  Court  From  that  time  he  redoubled  his  efforts, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office,  under  the  guise  of 
imperative  duty,  and  l^s  personal  influence,  to  bring  General 
Wilkinson  to  cQndign  punishment;  but,  after  weeks  of  unavail- 
ing effort  to  induce  Governor  Claiborne  to  sustain  his  course, 
finding  that  the  governor  remained  firm  against  his.  rempn- 
strances,  entreaties,  and  reproaches,  in  disgust,  after  a  public 
and  undignified  appeal  to  the  governor,  he  adjourned  his  court 
sine  die,  and  on  the  23d  of  February,  1807,  sent  in  bis  resig** 
nation ;  and  thus  terminated  his  official  authority  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  territory.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  charged 
with  being  an  adherent  of  Aaron  Burr,  ^  in  setting  on  foot  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Florida 
and  Mexico,*'  for  which  he  was  tried  on  the  4th  of  March; 
but  the  evidence  being  insufficient  for  conviction,  like  his  asso* 
ciates,  he  was  discharged.* 

Judge  Hall,  also  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  predilection, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  official 
station,  as  well  as  his  personal  influence,  to  protect  the  conspire 
ators  from  the  power  of  the  commander-in-dhie£  The  same 
judge,  eight  years  afterward,  as  if  unconquerably  averse  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  t»f  his  adopted  country^  interposed 
his  official  authority  to  arrest  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Major- 
general  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  masterly  defense  of  New  Or 
leans  against  a  powerful  British  army,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  probable  success  of  the  enemy,  and  facilitating,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  their  advance  against  the  city, 

The  result  of  the  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  during  the  excitement  of  Burr's  enterprise,  proves 
the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  the  great  bulwark  of  freedomf 
in  improper  hands,  may  be  converted  into  a  shield  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country ;  far 
more  to  be  feared  than  military  power' itself  in  virtuous  hands. 
Such  had  been  the  use  made  by  unworthy  men  of  the  cautious 

*  See  HiMiMippi  BtnOd  and  Nttcfaw  Oazette»  April  lit  and  Utfa.  1807. 
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delay  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  originally  provided  by 
American  legislators,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  powerful 
conspiracy  and  a  popular  enterprise.  The  authority  of  the 
highest  courts,  the  forms  of  making  the  grand  inquest,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  may  become 
only  so  many  means  of  evading  the  very  laws  themselves. 
Courts,  judges,  attorney-generals,  and  grand  juries  may  be- 
come only  so  many  avenues  or  instruments*  for  the  escape  of 
great  offenders.  Such  might  have  been  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous arrests  and  discharges,  -commitments  and  acquittals,  indict- 
ments and  trials  which  grew  out  of  the  government  prosecu- 
tions oonnectfedwith  Burr's  noted  scheme  in  Kentuckyt  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Such  was  the  case  especial* 
ly  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Even  the  grand  jury,  forgetting  that  the  general  safety  of 
the  country  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  acting  under  the  Superior  authority  and 
instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  throw 
censure  upon  bis  official  conduct,  as  subversive  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Thus,  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  territory,  holden  in  the  City  Hall  of  New  Orleans,  the 
grand  jury,*  among  other  presentments  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,  made  one  against  Greneral  Wilkinson  for  his  meas- 
ures of  public  safety,  which  were  termed  *' illegal  military 
despotism,"  the  **  forcible  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor* 
-pu8j*  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  upon  which  this  presentment  was  based  was  the  arrest 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Dr.  Erick  Bollman,  Peter  V.  Ogden, 
and  James  Alexander,  known  agents  and  emissaries  of  Aaron 
Burr.t 

*  The  grand  jury  wu  oonf titated  of  Bvin  Joneu,  foreman,  Qeorge  PoDock,  WaUui 
Dftvifl,  William  Nott,  John  Poqltney,  William  Kemier,  J.  M'Neal,  S.  B.  Davia,  Wateca 
Clark,  F.  Annand,  Bdanmd  FonreataU,  William  Mnnford.  D.  Urqnhart,  P.  F.  Dahow^ 
N.  Girod,  J.  Tmio,  and  F.  Dopleaaiiw— £Eee  Munuyipi  Heruld,  Naiekas,  Fe^mmy  4ik, 
1807. 

t  The  foDowing  ii  an  extract  from  the  opinion  delirered  by  Judge  Fitzhngfa,  on  Oa 
oommitment  of  Mesiri.  BoUman  and  8«€trtwout,  on  a  charge  of  treaaoo,  copied  in  tlM 
Miaaisaippi  Meaaenger,  March  Slat,  1807,  and  in  the  papen  generally,  vis. : 

"Theae  inqairiea  obvionaly  oocnr:  lat  la  there  probable  caaae  to  believe  that  any 
treaaon  haa  been  committed  againat  the  United  Statea,  and  tfaia  anppoited  by  oaA^ 
ftcf  2d.  Are  the  priaonera  implicated  in  Iha  treaaon  f  and,  3d.  How,  whether  m 
principala,  or  only  guilty  of  miapriaion  of  treaaon  f 

"  That  diere  ia  probable  canae  to  believe  that  treaaon  haa  been  oommitted  by  Coksod 
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The  precaution  of  the  commander-in-chief,  in  establishing 
military  patrols  for  the  apprehension  of  suspicious  persons 

Banr,  the  public  nuaor  and  imivenal  alarm  which  aeem  to  have  oodtqIi ed  our  ooontiy 
fiom  the  extremity  to  Che  center;  the  pVeiideQt'a  oommmnicatiflo  to  Congreia  and  to 
the  ^oart,  aflbcd  at  least  groonds  of  aiupicion,  and  thia  if  lapported  by  the  jkMitiye 
oathi  of  General  Eaton,  General  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
■on,  all  goiag  to  show  the  origin,  existence,  and  progress  of  Burr's  treasonable  prefects 
and  acts.  Bat  here  the  ooonsel  for  the  prisoners  have  insisted  that  none  of  this  mass 
of  evidence  criminates  Burr,  and  haye  contended  that  the  president's  oommnnica' 
tioos  are  inadmissible.  It  is  not  generally  by  detached  parts  of  evidence,  but  by  • 
weli-oonnected  chain  of  circumstances  that  we  anive  at  proof;  nor  can  a  crime  be 
made  oat  by  the  proof  of  any  solitary  faot.  In  a  charge  of  murder  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  blow  was  given  fiom  which  death  ensued ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  and  disclose  a  particular  state  of  mind.  There  must  be  deliberate  resentment, 
or  ill  wiU ;  there  must  be  malice  prepense.  Bo  in  treason  (the  case  now  under  eon- 
fideration),  no  degree  of  violence,  however  atrocious,  no  enlisting  or  marching  men ; 
no  ix^uiy,  if  limited  in  its  oljject  to  perMmal  riralship,  or  even  extensive  enough  in 
point  of  locality  to  contemplate  and  threaten  the  opposition  and  destruction  of  the  laws^ 
or  government  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  vnll  amount  to  treason  ugainst  the  United 
States.  It  is  die  intention  alone  which  fixes  the  grade  of  the  oflbnse.  This  intention 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  dicumstances ;  and  tiwUgfa  the  communications  of  the 
president  do  not  of  themselves  furnish  foil  evidenoe  of  Burr's  treason  against  the 
United  States,  yet  they  must  be  considered  entitled  to  aome  weight  in  leading  to  the 
oonclasion  that  there  is  probable  cause ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  solemn  obligation  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  president  to 
make  communications  of  this  nature  to  Congress,  and  that  be  has  also,  in  farther  dis- 
charge of  his  constitutional  duties,  ordered  out  the  militia,  which  on  ordinary  and  trivial 
occasions  ho  ia  not  Justifiable  in  doing,  a  person  must  be  Hrangdy  inertduUnu  who  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  probable  cause  of  suspicion  that  a  dangerous  insurrection  or 
treason  exists  in  our  country.  A  report  thus  sanctioned  by  duty  and  oath,  if  made  to 
this  court  by  one  of  its  officers,  would  be  respected,  and  why  shall  not  a  «9""*«»^i'fttiftn 
from  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  Union  be  credited,  when  he  announces  to  the  na- 
tion infonnation  in  the  line  of  his  duties  ?  But  this  general  ground  of  alarm  is  render- 
ed more  specific  by  the  affidavits  which  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  If  the  persons 
who  have  been  sworn  on  this  occssion  are  to  be  believed  (and  no  one  haa  yet  question- 
ed their  credibility),  they  prove  a  scheme  laid  by  Burr  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  sever  the  Western  States  from  the  Union,  to  ettablUk  an  empire  west 
of  the  AUegkany  MountainM,  of  which  he,  Burr,  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  New  Or- 
leans the  emporium,  and  to  itwade  and  revolutionize  Mexico,  That  in  prosecution  of 
those  prqjects  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander-iuK^ief  of  tiie 
American  army*  with  the  avowed  object  and  design  of  alienating  him  from  his  duty, 
and  inviting  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  and  holding  out  to  him  the  most  fiatter- 
ing  and  sanguine  assurances  and  prospects  of  success.  Horrid  as  this  attemp^was, 
yet  if  the  information  had  reached  no  further,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  or  some  other 
offense.  But  when  Burr  assures  Wilkinson  that  he  had  obtained  fundSf  and  actually 
commenced  the  enterprise ;  that  detachments  from  various  points  and  under  diflerent 
pretenses  wouki  rendesvons  on  the  Ohio  the  1st  of  November;  that  his  plan  was  to 
move  down  rapidly  fixun  the^alls  the  Iftth  of  November,  with  first  500  or  1000  men  in 
light  boats  now  eonttructing  for  that  purpote  :  when,  in  addition  to  this,  Wilson  and 
Mead  swear  that  when  they  left  New  Orleans,  the  one  the  15th,  the  other  the  19th  of 
December,  the  strongest  apprehension  and  belief  universally  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants that  Burr  and  his  confederates  had  prepared  an  armed  force,  and  were  march- 
bg  to  attack  and  plunder  the  city ;  and  that  they  knew  that  Wilkinson  was  decidedly 
of  opinion,  from  the  most  satisfactory  information,  that  Burr  was  advanchtg,  and  un- 
der that  belief  he  was  putting  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defense :  when  this  ooiaci- 
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ktkd  others  who  at  this  time  infested  the  country,  and  had  sud- 
denly appeared  from  unknown  parts,  was  also  presented  as  a 
nuisance. 

Nor  did  the  malcontents  confine  themselves  to  mere  verbal 
remonstrances  and  denunciations :  many,  through  the  press, 
continued  to  assail  the  conduct  of  the  general  as  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  "not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,**  and 
proceeding  from  improper  motives.  To  give  themselves  the 
semblance  of  respectability  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  ac- 
tive, indefatigable,  and  persevering  in  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  patriotic  and  faithful  execution  of  the  laws* 

The  mass  of  the  people  sustained  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
commander-in-chief,  although  they  entered  QOt  into  the  noise 
and  strife  of  political  contention  and  angfy  denunciation. 

Yet  there  w^re  many  who  openly  approved  his  course,  and 
justified  him  in  the  exercise  of  military  power  for  accom- 
plishing his  object.  By  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  sup- 
pression of  any  treasonable  enterprise,  and  were  solicitous  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  country  from  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, by  the  enforcement  of  the  president's  commands,  such 
sensibility  to  military  rule,  and  such  afiected  zeal  for  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  authority,  were  viewed  only  as  an  evidence 

detice  of  circaatftiiiceB  szicl  fids  itrength  of  teitixmny  ftppoftf,  tbett)  tun  bo  litdo  dodbt 
of  the  existence  and  tlie  extent  of  Borr'g  views,  and  of  his  hsTing  imbcfdied  and  eofit^ 
ed  iiien  with  views  faostQe  to  Ae  government  of  his  ccmntry,  and  that  he  has  dtma  actff 
Whidi  amoanC  to  \eyrying  war  on  the  United  States. 

" Bolt's  treason,  Aen,  being  established,  we  are  to  infjoire  whether  the  pi'uouett 
Were  his  confederates.  They  are  repftrsented,  nnder  oath,  to  have  been  the  bearen 
of  the  dnpKcates  of  Bon's  letters  in  cipher  to  Wilkinson,  and  to  possess  Bur's  edn* 
fidense ;  tiiey  use  argtunenta,  in  addition  to  diose  in  the  letter,  to  invite  WiDoBMB  t» 
accede  to  their  views ;  admit  that  they  have  conretfponded  witii  Bnrr  an  the  salgecC 
anice  the  deKveiyof  the  letter;  that  Swartwoftt  informed  Wilkittson  that  Bmr,  willi 
a  powerfol  association,  extending  ftom  New  Toric  to  New  Orieans,  was  levying  •• 
armed  body  of  7000  men  from  New  York  and  the  Western  States  and  Teiriloriet,  with 
a  vie^  to  carry  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  that  500  men  midev 
Colonel  Swartwoot  and  Migor  Tyler  were  to  defend  the  Alleghany,  Ibr  wImhm  aooooh 
modation  light  boaU  h<Md  been  btUU  and  toere  ready ;  taid  Aat  N«w  Orleans  woold  \m 
revohitionized  when  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them,  and  that  Aero  woold  be  mmm 
teixing. 

"  Here,  then,  is  evidence  of  a  oonnectkni  with  Colonel  B«r  Of  a  treasoMble  uttni. 
What  is  it  f  The  act  of  Congress  defines  misprision  of  ttetmaa  to  be  a  neglect  to  daa- 
dose  the  knowledge  of  a  treason.  Bot  the  prisoners  have  not  only  known  of  tiba 
treason,  hot  canied  a  treisonable  letter,  knowing  its  contents ;  endeavored  to  i 
Bart's  views  and  wishes,  and  to  sedoce  Wilkinson  fitmi  his  doty.  Th«  o 
ceeds  misprision  of  treason,  and  as  there  is  no  intermediate  okss  of  offenses  of  a  t 
enable  nature  between  misprision  and  treason,  it  most  be  treasoik 

«*  I  am,  thereibre,  of  opinion,  that  tiie  ivrisoneri  shooM  be  ooimnltted  ftr 
against  the  United  States,  in  levying  war  against  them." 
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of  their  concurretice  or  participatkm  in  the  derigm  of  the  con- 
^rfttorii,  dieguised' under  the  cloak  of  avowed  patriotism.  It 
was  with  the  vle^  to  sustain  the  execution  of  the  president's 
orders  that  Governor  Claibomei  ahout  this  time,  in  his  address 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  urged  the  necessity  and  the  expedi* 
ftncy  of  suspending  the  constitutional  right  of  the  ••  writ  of 
he^as  corpus^  until  affairs  should  assume  a  more  tranquil 
Condition.    But  the  council  refused  to  comply. 

The  governor's  zeal  and  patriotism  were  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  good  citizens,  as  was  likewise  the  active  meas- 
ores  of  General  Wilkinson  for  the  suppression  of  any  contem- 
plated conspiracy.  An^ong  the  many  evidences  of  this  appro* 
bation  was  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  interests, 
signed  by  thirty-one  captains  of  vessels  in  this  port.* 

Meanwhile,  Aaron  Burr,  with  a  number  of  boats,  a  smalt 
Supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
men,  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  had  surrendered  himself  and  hid 
immediate  attendants  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities ; 
had  entered  into  recognizance,  had  forfeited  his  bonds,  had 
been  proclaimed  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  been  captured 
upon  the  Tombigby,  delivered  ^nto  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  stand  his  triail 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  under  a  charge  for  <*a  high  misde- 
meanor.^t 

*  JTbe  foUowiiig  if  a  copy  of  this  ■d4rBi^:  ' 
"  HU  ExeeUency  Brigadikr-general  Jamib  Wilkuvsoh,  • 

"  Sir,— The  tabicriben,  masters  of  yessels  in  tlie  port  of  New  Orieans,  beg  leave  to 
express  to  yoa,  tinoagfa  this  obaouel  of  eommiuiioation,  <he  high  aeaae  tiiey  entertaia 
of  yoar  services  in  the  present  alarming  aisis. 

"  Snmranded  as  we  are  by  sospicioas  or  deladed  personSrmore  than  ordinary  means 
are  reqaisite  to  frustrate  thetr  nefarioas  designs  *,  and  akhoagfa  we  deprecate  militaiy 
■■oendency  in  a  fr«e  govenmwut^.yet  at  tkigjundwrt  fot  caiuider  ii  ike  emljf  aUernO' 
the  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ooantzy,  and  maiiUain,  inviolable  the  interetU  ^  4he 
United  Statee. 

"  in  all  your  meaaares,  sir,  we  have  petroeivedlhe  arm  of  powM  guided  by  the  dictatei 
dLpatriotumi  and  we  are  weffl  convinced  that  the  civil  authority  is  set  saide  atUy  he- 
cause  ii  ie  incompetent,  from  the  nature  of  its  process,  to  avert  the  storm  which  was 
ready  to  burst  over  us. 

"  That  your  exertion  may  be  crowned  wHfa  miottm,  and  yoor  services  meet  the  re- 
ward which  they  so  justly  merit,  is  the  sincere  wish  of,  sir,  your  admircFS  and  friends." 

(Here  follows  the  signatures  of  thirty  one  captains.) 
"Richard  STiTm,'\ 
"  Llotd  Jorxs,       i  Committee  to  wait  mi  the  gsneral,*' 

"W.  J.  PlGOT,  J 

t  liartm's  Louisiana,  vol  ii.,  p.  890-495. 
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Thus  terminated  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  had  per- 
vaded the  whole  West  relative  to  the  contemplated  separation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  agents  and  officers  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  active  in  their  explorations  upon  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  During  the  years 
1805  and  1806  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  es* 
tablishing  missions,  and  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 
native  tribes  in  that  quarter,  claiming  the  regions  drained  by 
those  rivers.  Nor  had  the  agents  and  officers  of  the  Federal 
government  been  idle.  After  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
had  precluded  an  examination  of  Red  River  by  way  of  Natchi- 
toches, an  exploring  party  was  fitted  out  to  advance  across 
the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and  thence  to  examine  them  to  their 
junctions  with  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  president.  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, on  the  24th  of  June,  1806,  received  from  General  James 
Wilkinson,  at  St  Louis,  his  instructions  for  conducting  these 
explorations.  The  principal  object  was  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Tetou^,  or  Camanche  Indians,  and  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows:  ''As  your  inter- 
view with  the  Camanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  you  may  find  your- 
self approximated  to  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico ;  and 
there  it  will  be  necessary  you  should  move  with  great  circum- 
spection, to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconnoitering  par- 
ties from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  offense,  be- 
cause the  affairs  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
on  the  point  of  amicable  adjustment ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  harmo- 
nious intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particu- 
'  larly  of  our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards."* 

It  is  evident  that  a  military  invasion  of  Mexico  bad  been 
deemed  a  possible  event ;  for  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  General  Wilkinson  from  the  ^  Pawnee  Republic," 
upon  the  Arkansas,  observes,  **  Any  number  of  men  (who  may 

*  Pike'f  EspeditkMi,  p,  106. 
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reasonably  be  calculated  on)  would  find  no  difficulty  in  march* 
ing  the  route  we  came,  with  baggage  wagons,  field  artillery, 
and  all  the  usual  appendages  of  a  small  army  ;.  and  I  would 
ple4ge  my  life  (and,  what  is  infinitely  dearer,  my  honor)  for 
the  successful  march  of  a  reasonable  body  of  troops  into  the 
province  of  New  Mexico."* 

Meantime,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  operating  upon  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  for  the  suppression  of  Burr's  plan  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  Lieutenant  Pike,  with  his 
exploring  detachment,  had  penetrated  across  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  when  he  ascertained  that  him- 
self, with  a  portion  of  his  party,  were  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  within  the  Spanish  dominions.  Having  been 
conducted,  unwillingly,  by  a  Spanish  troop,  to  the  interior 
provinces,  he  was  detained  by  the  governor  for  several  months, 
in  company  with  his  attendants;  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  escorted  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  toward  the  American  settlements,  and  arrived  at 
Natchitoches  in  July,  1807.  Another  portion  of  his  party  hav- 
ing descended  Red  River,  had  reached  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  month  of  February  preceding. 

The  position  held  by  General  Wilkinson,  in  Regard  to  Burr's 
contemplated  invasion  of  Mexico,  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt 
and  mystery  with  many,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  political  and  military  life  in  the  West. 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana during  his  commercial  career  in  Kentucky,  from  1787 
to  1792;  his  subsequent  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  agents,  while  holding  a  command 
in  the  western  army  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  1796; 
and  the  reception  of  large  sums  of  money,  even  at  that  late 
period,  from  the  Spanish  agents^  as  also  at  previous  dates,  which 
fact  is  fully  established,  all  concurred  to  fix  a  suspicion  upon 
his  conduct,  and  upon  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced* 
and  to  raise  up  numerous  active  enemies  to  his  peace  and  rep- 
utation as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  political  troubles  and  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed in  Kentucky  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  th^  portion 
of  Kentucky  politicians  which  was  known  as  the  Spanish  party. 

*  Pike'i  Sxpeditioo,  Appendix  to  Put  U.,  f.  i7-l». 
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This  party,  lik^  several  others,  contemplated  a  separation  of 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  east  aoS 
north,  and  a  distinct  and  independent  govemmenty  whicb  wouid 
secure  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

After  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
reVottttionizing  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico  asd  Florida, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  accomplishmenii 
It  waa  a  matter  in  which  he  feh  a  deiep  interest,  and  of  which 
he  often  spoke  to  hk  coniidential  friends  as  an  object  worthy 
•of  their  ambiticm,  and  one  which,  as  cotranander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  he  expected  ultimately  to  achieve.  The  plan 
0f  this  undertaking  had  been  communicated  to^Coloae]  Burr  and 
to  Gxeneral  Adair,  two  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  ambi- 
tion, as  an  enterprise  in  which  military  distinctioa  and  great 
riches  wouid  be  tbe  reward  of  success.  At  this  time  difficul- 
ties between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Federal  goreniment 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  border  difficulties,  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  frequent,  and  so  irritating 
to  the  impatient  people  of  the  West,  that  the  most  disceming 
politicians  were  in  daily  apprehension  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Spain  ;  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  view  of  socb  an  event, 
had  re-enforced  all  the  garrisons  m^  Fbrida  and  Texas,  which 
latter  was  claimed  as  extending  to  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Natchitoches.  The  western  people  had  Imbibed 
these  views,  and  were  impatient  to  engage  in  tbe  war,  and  to 
embark  m  an  expedition  against  tbe  Mexican  provinces.  Thia 
expedition,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  organized  and  conducted 
under  the  authority  smd  auspices  of  the  Federal  government 
The  high  position  occupied  by  General  Wilkinson  led  him  t» 
believe  that  he  should  be  appointed  its  leader,  in  which  case 
he  hoped  to  immortalize  himself  as  the  Kberator  of  Mexieo. 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  plaaoed  the  exploring 
party  of  Lieutenant  Pike,  to  obtain  a  iiu)re  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country.* 

*  The  following;  w  tlie  flabitanee  of  the  depontien  of  Jadg«  TkaoHky  KShhf,  of  Ae 
"  Looniami  Territoiy,^  «a  •etio^  ^ief-jiMtvsa  of  the  Cdnrt  of  Commoo  Plefts  far  Hie 
Dif  trict  of  St.  Charles,  else  oolonel  of  militifl,  taken  before  Jadge  Otbo  Shrsfder.  tem> 
tonal  judge  of  the  United  Statet,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1807,  pabliahed  in  the  Ifissxasippi 
Hendd,  SepfiamhorlSth,  18Q7. 

This  deponent  declarei,  "  That  in  July,  1805»  he  waa  introduced  to  Oeneral  WUkip. 
■on  at  St  Charles,  and  after  a  private  and  confidential  interview,  the  general  inqnix^ed 
into  the  views,  feeling%  and.  piejodices  of  the  people  of  St.  Ghailea  •■  regarded  thn 
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TMs  accounts  for  a  paragraph  contained  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  General  Adair,  in  the  spring  of  18W,  and  which  was 
Subsequently  produced  ar  evidence  of  his  connection  with' 
Burr-s  contetnpfatekl  inrasiott.  In  this  he  remarks,  respecting 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe,  *«  Do  you  not  fcnow  that  I  have  reserved 
these  places  for  my  own  triumphal  entry  ?  that  I  have  been 
reconnoitering  and  exjrforing  the  route  for  sixteen  years  ?  that 
I  not  only  know  the  way,  but  all  the  difficulties,  and  how  to 
surmount  them?  /  wish  I  could  get  kave^  and  Mexico  would 
soon  &5  ours/*  &c.* 

Thus  it  is  that  General  Wilkinson,  ignorant  of  events  which 
were  subsequently  to  transpire,  may  have  used  expressions 
which,  with  some  of  his  acts  at  a  later  period,  after  Burr's  dis- 
grace, might  be  construed  into  a  participation  in  his  guilt. 

On  this  important  and  trying  occasion,  relative  to  his  oper- 
ations for  the  defeat  of  Burr's  enterprise,  General  Wilkinson 
merits,  at  the  hands  of  posterity,  such  judgment  ad  must  be  sus- 
tained by  his  uniform  patriotism,  and  the  tenor  of  his  service 
in  defense  of  his  country  both  before  and  after  this  transaction. 

Americitn  government;  whether  they  were  pfoased'  with  the  change.  He  inqnired, 
whether  the  greater  portion  wowld  not  prefer  a  gcntmmeAt  teparaU  fr9m  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  general  laid  that,  as- the  greater,  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple in  0pper  Loaiaiana  had  left  liie  United  States,  and  removed  to  thia  conntiy  while 
it  was  under  the  SpaniaK  dominioa^  he  waa  eonvinbed  that  tKey  oould  not  he  pleaaed 
with  their  own  govenimetit»  fto. 

"  The  general  desired  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bur,  ^ho  waa  then  mt 
8t  Loaia,  and  who  waa  one  of  the  moat  enterprieing  men  in  the  United  Stated. 

"In  a  tnbteqiiene  interview,  m  October  iUlo^ingt  (ISO^.  the  gvneral  avoided  the 
name  of  But;  aaid  we  ahoidd  before  long  have  enough  to  do;  for  in  eighteen  month* 
there  woald  be  an  attack  apon  the  Spaniah  provincea  of  Mexico ;  that  he  aboald  lead 
the  expedition,  and  personafly  auke  the  attack.  He  tendered  to  Colonel  Kibby  a 
handaome  oooamand  in  the  campaign ;  inquired  how  many  men  oohid  be  obtained  in 
the  St.  Charlea  District,  intimatiog  that  Spain  waa  about  t|o  declare  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  latter  would  attack  Mexico  and  Peru. 

*  Similar  oonveraaCiOtis  were  subsequently  held  at  divers  l&met.  The  general  speak- 
fpg  of  Lieutenant'  Pike's  expedition,  upon  inquiry,  replied,,  smiling,  that  it  was  of  a 
secret  nature,  and  that  Lieutenant  Pike  himself  waa  not  apprised  of  the  ultimate  ob> 
Ject  of  his  expedition ;  but  that  hta  deatioation  waa  Santa  F4,  treating  with  l2ie  In- 
liaiw  as  he  advaneed.  He  intimated  that  Lieutenant  Pike  bad.  been  dispatched  by 
kis  orders ;  that  the  plan  waa  his  own ;  not  emanating  from  the  government,  but  aasent- 
ed  Co ;  and  stated,  'That,  if  he  should  succeed,  he  should  6e  ina  situation  to  eaU  hie 
4f^  enemies  to  tseeountfor  Unekr  deeds* 

"Upon  learning  that  Colonel  Kibby  waa  attached  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  march  wherever  ordered  for  the  interesta  of  the  country,  the  general 
seemed  surprised,  abd  subsequently  Waa  more  reserved." 

The  whole  tenor  of  tfaia  statement  ia  aUbgedier  compatible  with  Gebertf  Wilkiiw 
son'a.  fidelity  to  the  government  in  1806,  he  believing  that  it  secretly  contemplated  an 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  last  paragraph  of  this  afSvadit  will  be  duly 
appreciated  by  the  reader  when  heia  isfbnned  that  Judge  or  Cokmel  Kibby  was  ai 
sealooa  adherent  of  Aanm  Burr  aa  late  aa  November,  1606. 

*  See  Mississippi  Messenger,  June  30th,  1837. 
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When  his  military  services  are  reviewed,  whether  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  for  independence,  or  durmg  the  subse^ 
quent  campaigns  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  against  the 
savages  and  their  Canadian  allies,  or  during  his  command  in 
the  West  after  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana*  until 
the  occupancy  o(  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  Mobile,  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  at  a  later  period  in  preparing  for  the  defense  of 
the  southern  borders  against  British  invasion,  or  his  conduct 
while  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  no  one  transaction  can  be  ad- 
duced which  savors  of  treachery  to  his  government  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  indiscretions,  his  pecuniary  exactions, 
and  his  commercial  intrigues  with  the  credulous  Spaniards, 
he  never  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  deserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

In  resisting  the  enterprise  of  Burr  and  hid  adherents,  Wilkin- 
son necessarily  encountered  the  hostility  and  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  esteemed  as  friends ;  and 
so  far  as  his  duty  to  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  fidelity  and  firmness  with 
which  he  encountered  danger  and  opposition  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  orders  of  the  executive  departments.  The  finesse 
of  diplomacy  which  could  extort  from  the  Spaniards  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of  their  provinces  does  not  change  this  feature 
of  the  question. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  were  engrossing  the  public  at- 
tention, the  territorial  Legislature  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  session  of  more  than  three  months.  The  import- 
ant duties  of  framing  and  organizing  a  system  of  state  polity 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  so  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  ta  the  Creole  population, 
who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  completed  late  in  April.  County  courts 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  a  species  of  court  was  or- 
ganized partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  Spanish  commandant's 
court,  and  known  as  parish  courts.  From  these  originated  the 
more  perfect  system  of  the  parish  judge's  court,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward.  The  judge  was, 
ex  officio,  judge  of  probate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  sheriff^ 
clerk,  and  notary  public.  In  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  Point 
Couple,  at  Alexandria,  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  semi-annual 
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courts  were  e8tablisbed»  and  regular  provision  m&de  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  six  Were  elected 
from  the  county  of  Orleans.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parishes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent;  and  a  com- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Legis* 
lature  a  digest  of  laws  and  practice  adapted  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1808,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  the  English 
language  w^s  by  law  introduced  into  the  courts,  with  the  aid 
of  such  interpreters  as  wire  necessary.  This  code  was  based 
on  the  "  Code  Napoleon"  of  France.* 

[A.D.  1808.]  During  the  summer  of  1808,  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  began  to  presage  an  actual  outbreak  between  the 
two  powers.  Strong  apprehensions  of  a  speedy  rupture  with 
that  power  caused  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  prc^ 
vide  for  the  protection  of  Louisiana  against  hostile  invasion. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Wilkinson^  The  exposure  of  unacclimated  troops 
to  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  Terre  aux  Boeufs  at  length 
spread  disease  atnong  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  the  high* 
lands  near  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.  Embarking  in  boats  on 
the  Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  most  pestilenr 
tial  month  in  the  year,  death  made  sad  ravages  in  their  ranks 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  Diuring  a  tedious  voy- 
age' in  boats  and  barges,  propelled  up  the  stream  by  human 
strength,  after  a  lapse  of  forty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  had  died,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  upon 
the  sick-list.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  remained  fit  for  duty 
upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Adams  and  Natchez.t  The  disease 
which  had  so  terribly  thinned  their  ranks  was  a  malignant 
scurvy,  a  most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease,  which  rendered 
the  victims  before  death  a  mass  of  living  putrefaction.  Doctor 
Samuel  Brown,  surgeon  to  the  division,  has  ofteii  declared  that 
he  has  seen  the  men,  in  despair,  pliick  their  putrid  tongues  from 
their  mouths,  and  exult  in  the  temporary  relief  from  the  cor- 
rupt mass.  The  survivors  were  cantoned  at  Fort  Adams' and 
at  Fort  Dearborn,  near  Washington.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
disease  and  death,  induced  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  danger 

*  Martio'i  LooUiaiu,  vol.  ii^  p.  399.  f  Idem,  p.  S9S. 
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of  exposing  unaediiDated  men  m  the  marshes  of  Lomsiana 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  troops  under  the  command  of  Genieral  Wilkinson  during 
the  sprmg  of  1B08  had  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand  of  al] 
ranks  and  grades.  Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
di^d,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  deserted,  giving  a  tota) 
loss  of  nine  hundred  a&d  thirty  men  sacrificed  to  a  reckless 
want  of  prudence  in  the  commander.  In  the  month  of  August, 
five  hundred  and  sixty*three  had  been  on  the  sick*list  at  oi^ 
time. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr^  Madison  to 
the  presidential  chair  commenced  that  fatal  interference  with 
the  military  organization  of  the  war  department  which  was  so 
disantrous  to  the  American  arms  until  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Great. Britain.  Such  bad  beien  the  mortality  among 
4he  troops  under  General  Wilkinson^  that  he  was  suspended 
from  his  command  by  the  appointment  of  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton on  the  19th  of  December,  when  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  city,  and  submit,  his  official  conduct  for 
the  last  five  years  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  co]i2rt  of  inquiry^  After 
(he  necessary  delay,  he  resumed  his  command  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

[A.D.  1810»]  The  Spaniards  still  held  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict and  government  of  3aton  Rouge,  wibracing  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  line  of  demarkation  to  the  Bayou 
Iberville,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Pearl  River.  As  has 
been  before  observed,  this  district  comprised  many  Anglo- 
Americans  and  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  who,  as  early 
as  1805,  had  made  efforts  to  throw  ofi*  the  Spanish  authority 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Although  they  had  failed  in  a  former  attempt,  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  object  of  their  desire^  Meantime,  many 
emigrants  from  the  Ohio  region,  and  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories of  Mississippi  and  Orleans,  had  takei^  up  their  residence 
within  the  Spftnisb  limits,  carrying  with  them  no  small  degree 
of  repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  summer  of  1810  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
renew  th^ir  attempt  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  The  gar- 
rison at  Baton  Rouge  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  a  mere  d^ 
tachment  of  troops,  too  feeble  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
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a  vigorous  revolt  Under  these  circuinstances»  the  people  of 
Ike  settlements  near  the  Bayou  Sara  tool  up  arms,  and»  havii^ 
fcrmed  tfaeinselves  into  a  company,  •were  soon  re-enibrced  by 
volunteers  fcom  the  Mississippi  Territory.  This  force,  under 
the  direction  of  daring  leaders,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 
Baton  Roii^.  The  garrison  at  that  place,  unable  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion;*  The  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
Pensi^a. 

A  provisional  government  was  established  and  a  convention 
ordered,  which  .wsus  to  consist  o€  delegates  fjtxxn  the  different 
settlements^  for  the  formaticm  of  a  constitution  preparatory  to 
the  adoption  of  a  state  government.  This  Convention  consti* ' 
tuted  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  **  Florida  Terri- 
tory *'  until  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  United  Stages. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Baton  Rouge  late  in  Septem* 
ber,  and  after  a  fiill  discussion  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  wair  adopted  upon  the 
S6th  of  September.  In  this  declaration  the  Convention  recited 
their  former  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  had  be^n  manifested  by  repeated  instances  of 
devotion  to  the  royal  government  while  any  hope  remained  of 
receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives ;  that  they  had 
voluntarily,  adopted  certain  regulations^  in  concert  with  their 
chief  magistrate,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  that 
territory  and  showing  their  attachment  to  the  governn^ent 
which  had  heretofore  protected  them ;  but  measures  intended 

*  The  Patriot  forc«f  ^of  the  Bcton  BAuge  Dutrict  were  oommanded  by  two  iatrepid 
men,  both  inTotente  m  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  aothoritiea.  The  expedition  a^ainat 
the  Spaniah  popt  of  Baton  Bxjage  waa  oigaoiaed  near  St.  Frandaville.  Captain  Thomw 
led  aboot  eighty  riflemen  ftom  the  pine  wooda,  and  nndezYooaed  in  the  plaioa  aooth  of 
Baton  Rouge ;  and  Captain  Geoi;ge  Depaaaau  headed  about  fiar^  of  the  8t  Francis  villa 
dragoons,  and  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Spanish  garrison,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  munber*  waa  drawn  up  within  the  gates  to  receive  the  cavahy  as  they  advanced. 
Dashing  in  among  them.  Captain  Depassaa  demanded  -of  them  the  inixeo^er  of  tb« 
fort:  alarmed  at  bis  reckless  daring,  the  garrison  retired  to  the  guaid-hooae,  wherv 
they  were  rallied  by  the  commandant,  Cokmel  de  Grandpre.  Captain  Depassaa  de- 
manded of  him  the  surrender  of  the  fi>r^  when  he  ardjered  hia  men  to  fire.  At  the 
same  instant*  Qrandpre  was  ahot  down  and  Depassaa  charged  the  Spaniardj^  who,  at 
the  sanie  time,  hearing  the  war-whoop  from  Captain  Thomas  and  hia  riflemen,  who 
were  rushing  in  at  the  soutiiem  gate,  called  oat  ibr  quarters  and  snrrend'ered.  Th« 
town  soon  foUowed  the  example  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Patriot  took  posaesskm  of  the 
whole  oountiy  sooth  of  the  Una.  Captain  Depassaa  died  in  the  spring  of  1846.  Gap* 
tun  Thomaa,  a  veteran  of  80  year*,  was  then  liviog.— Aisw  (Meant  Commercial  Timett 
March,  1846. 
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for  their  preservation  Were,  by  the  governor,  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  destruction,  by  a  most  perfidious  violation  of  ordi* 
nances  sanctioned  and  established  by  himself  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  therefore  declared  themselves  abscdved  from  all 
allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  protected  them, 
udd  declared  'Mhe  territory  of  West  Florida  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state/^* 

A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  form  of  state  government 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  '*  State  of  Florida,"  and  Ful- 
wax*  Skipworth  was  appomted  governor. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Convention  ordered  a  formal  ap- 
plication, through  its  president,  John  Rhea,  to  the  Federal  an* 
thorities  of  the  United  States  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  application  was  transmitted  through  Governor  Holmes  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  acting  Secretary  x>f  State  foi 
the  United  States.  It ''  expresses  the  hope  and  desire  that  this 
commonwealth  may  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union,"  and  requests 
^the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  assurances  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  American  government  without  delay,  since  our 
weak  and  unprotected  situation  will  oblige  us  to  look  to  some 
foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by  the 
country  which  we  have  considered  as  our  parent  state.'^f 

In  case  **  the  United  States  recognize  their  claim  to  protec- 
tion," the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  claims 

*  Extract  from  die  "  DscLAJtATioir  of  the  people  of  West  Florida,  in  ConTeiitiaB 
tMOiobl^d."— See  American  State  Papen,  voL  riL,  p.  486,  4S7,  Boeton  edition. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  repreientativea  afiireaaid,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Knler  of 
the  world  ibr  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do  aolemnly  pabliah  and  declare  the  aer 
eral  dfatricta  composing  this  territory  of  West  Florida  to'  be  a  free  and  mdependewt 
ataie,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  institate  ibr  tfaemsehrea  such  fom  of  goTenment 
ai  they  may  think  condncive  to  their  safety  and  hapjAness ;  to  ibrm  treaties ;  to  estab 
Hah  commerce ;  to  provide  for  their  comijaon  defense ;  &nd  to  do  all  acts  which  may  of 
right  be  done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation:  at  the  same  time  declaring  aQ 
acts  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida,  after  this  date,  by  any  tribunal  or  a*- 
tiiorities  not  deriving  their  powers  from  the  people,  agreeably  to  the  proviaiona  ef  tibii 
Convention,  to  be  noli  and  void ;  and  calling  upon  dl  foreign  nations  to  rofpect  ttds  oar 
declaration,  acknowledging  onr  independence,  and  giving  ns  sndi  aid  aa  may  be  eon- 
siste;it  with  de  laws  and  asages  of  nations. 

"  This  declaration,  made  in  Convention  at  the  town  of  Baton  Bonge,  on  the  96db  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lofd  1810,  we,  the  representativea,  in  the  name  mad 
«n  behalf  of  oar  oooatitnents,  do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  omraelves  to  soppott  with  our 
fives  and  fiirtanes. 

"  By  order  of  die  Convention. 

"JoHV  Rhba,  PfttiSeni, 
"Andrew  Strlb,  Sterelmy** 

t  American  State  Papon,  voL  tit,  p.  48S  and  484. 
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immediate  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state* 
or  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  permission  to  adopt 
their  own  form  of  government,  or  to  be  annexed  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  territories,  more  especially  to  that  of  Orleans.  They 
soKcit,  also,  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  public  lands,  and  permission  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  enacted  by  the  Convention,  until  annexation 
Is  consummated. 

The  Federal  government  had  never  ceased  to  regard  this 
part  of  West  Florida  as  properly  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  continued  occupancy  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  permitted  only  from  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  toward  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty would  ultimately  yield  possession  by  amicable  negoti- 
ation ;  but  now  the  dominion  of  Spain  had  been  renounced  by 
the  people  themselves ;  and  Congress,  deeming  it  expedient 
for  the  good  government  and  tranquillity  of  the  country,  di- 
rected the  president  to  take  immediate  possession,  and  extend 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  27th  of  October,  1810,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  was  empowered  to  take  possession 
of  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  as'a  portion  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction;  to  organize  the  militia, 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  parishes,  establish  parish  courts,-  and 
otherwise  fully  to  incorporate  the  people  of  this  territory  with 
those  already  imder  his  rule,  and  to  place  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  same  footing  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts.* 

The  same  day,  instructions  were  issued  to  Grovemor  Clai- 
borne to  carry  out  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation. 

The  authority  of  the  United  States  was  peaceably  extended 
over  the  country  about  the  7th  of  December  following.    Gov- 

*  American  State  Papon,  vol  vli.,  p.  479. 

The  work  of  Judge  Martin  ia  very  erroneops  in  regard  to  tfaia  territory  and  the  gen- 
eral proceedinga  relative  to  the  fame.  He  placea  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Bt.  Francifville,  and  makes  the  date  of  the  preaidenf  s  proclamation  to  be  October  18th 
inatead  of  27Uk    Other  similar  enors  aboand. 

The  territory  oompriied  in  the  proclamation  extended  from  the  Missiaaippi  eaatwaid 
to  the  Perdido,  boonded  on  the  north  by  the  paraUel  of  latitude  31^,  or  BUicott'a  line, 
and  by  the  Iberville,  Lake  Pontcbartrain,  the  Bigoleta,  and  the  lea-ahore  eastward  to 
the  Perdida  Bat  the  Spaniarda  oontinaed  to  hold  poaaeiaion  of  Mobile  and  its  diatriel 
vntil  April  13th,  1613,  when  it  waa  invested  by  the  troops  of  the  United  Statea,  under 
General  Wilkinson.— See  book  i.,  chap.  t.  ;  alae,  book  t.,  chap,  ziii.,  of  thia  woik. 
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ernor  Claiborne,  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  StateSp 
called  on  Governor  Holmes,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who 
promptly  furnished  him  with  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  these  he  advanced 
to  St.  Francisville,  where  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
in  token  of  possession. 

The  people  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  authority,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  soon  afterward  made  the  event  gener- 
ally known.  By  a  subsequent  proclamation,  the  ^Florida 
District"  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  subdivided  into  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  £^st  Baton 
Rouge,  St  Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Biloxi,  and  Pascagoula.* 
The  district  and  town  of  Mobile,  with  Fort  Charlotte,  were 
not  included  or  disturbed,  Governor  Claiborne  havin]g  been 
specially  instructed  to  make  no  forcible  occupancy  of  any  post 
or  district  occupied  by  any  Spanish  garrison,  or  wherein  the 
Spanish  authority  was  respected. 

Thus  was  the  limit  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  first  ex- 
tended northward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  been  aug- 
mented annually  hf  emigration  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1810,  the  whole  territory,  exclusive 
of  the  Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of  76,550  souls. 
Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  precincts  con- 
tained 24,552  persons,  leaving  52,000  souls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  territory,  t  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Flori- 
da parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not  less  than  twenty-five 
hundred,  including  slaves. 

f  A.D.  181 L]    Early  in  January  following,  the  territory  was 

*  Martin,  vol  it,  p.  S98,  299. 

t  The  popalation  of  the  different  parishes  was  as  Jbllows  : 


1.  Parish  of  Plaqaeminea     .    1,549  soqIs. 

Brooglit  forward 

.  23,«33 

2. 

St  Bernard.    .    1,030      " 

11. 

Parish  of  Point  Coap^e 

.     4,539 

3. 

Sl  Charles  .    .    3,291     " 

12. 

" 

Concordia     . 

.     2,895 

i. 

BLJohnBaptUt   2^90     " 

13. 

« 

OaachiU .    . 

.     1,077 

ft.         't 

St.  James     .    .    3,955     " 

14. 

u 

Bapides  .    .    . 

2.200 

6. 

Ascension     .    .    2,219      " 

15. 

It 

Catahoola     . 

.     1.184 

7. 

Assumption.    .    2^72     " 

16. 

n 

Avoyelles 

.     1.209 

8. 

Lafoniohe    .    .    1,995     « 

17. 

M 

Natchitoches 

2,870 

9. 

Iberville       .     .    2,679      * 

18. 

«« 

Opelousas    . 

5,040 

10. 

Baton  Boage    .     1.463      " 

19. 

«l 

Attakapas    .    . 

7,369 

CafTled  forward    .    .    «3,e33     « 

Total 

U,996 

-Sea  Martin,  toL  ti.,  p.  S97.  kc 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  agitation  by  a  rising  among 
'  the  siaves  in  the  parish  of  St  John  Baptist,  about  thirty-six 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  ,  Boon  after  the  first  outbreak,  they 
formed  into  companies  on  the  east  bank. of  th^  Mississippi,  and 
marched  toward  the  city,  with  flags  displayed,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  mosio.  The  slaves  of  such  plantations  as  they  pass- 
ed were  compelled  to  jom  their  ranks.  The  whole  number 
engaged  in  this  outbreak  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, before  they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  of  the  adjoining 
parishes.  General  Hampton  immediately  ordered  the  regular 
troops  from  Baton  Rouge  and  Fort  St.  Charles  to  advance  to- 
ward the  seat  of  revolt.  The  insurgents  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing only  a  few  plantations  before  they  were  subdued.  They 
encountered  the  militia,  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-six  killed,  or  hung  immediately  afterward. 
Many  fled  to  the  swamps  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  a  number  of 
the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen  others,  who  had  tak- 
en a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  carried  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted*  and  executed  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  after  which  their  heads  were  exposed  on 
poles  at  difterent  points  along  the  river.  A  detachment  of  the 
regular  troops  was  statio^d  ia  tbe  vicinity  until  tranquillity 
^vas  fully  restored.* 

The  next  session  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection,  was  deferred  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary, when  the  first  attention  was  directed  to  the  newly-an- 
nexed Florida  parishes.  An  act  provided  for  a  representation 
from  each  of  these  parishes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Two 
new  judicial  districts  were  organized,  one  for  the  Florida 
jparishes,  designated  Feliciana  District,  and  one  on  Black  Riv- 
er, known  as  Catahoola  District  The  same  session  Vidalia 
was  made  the  seat  of  justice  for  Coocordia  Parish,  then  extend- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Bed  River  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
present  state,  and  comprising  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Two  banks  were  also  chartered 
the  same  session,  the  "  Planters'  Bank"  and  the  **  Bank  of  Or- 
leans ;"  the  first  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  a  pieriod  of  fifteen  years;  the  second,  with  a  capital  of  five 
fatmdred  thousand  dollars,  for  fifteen  years  also.f 

Meantime,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  February  llth, 

^  Mirliii,  ToL  il»  p.  301,  t  Id^m. 
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1811,  had  authorized  the  election  of  a  convention  to  adopt  a 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  o£  the  territory  into* 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates  from  the  orig- 
inal parishes,  met  according  to  law,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
November,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the  22d  day  of  Janaary 
following,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  proposed  new 
"  State  of  Louisiana.'^    . 

This  Constitution  contained  the  general  features  of  other 
state  constitutions  which  had  preceded  it,  except  those  pecu- 
liarities resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  which  was 
strongly  protected  and  sustained.  Clergymen  or  priests  were 
made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  .and  to  the  office  of 
governor.  The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  were  restricted  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  west.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  territory  represented  in  the  Convention  included  only  the 
Island  of  New  Orleans,  exclusive  of  the  annexed  Florida  par- 
ishes. 

By  this  Constitution,  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  qualified  voters^  or  electbrs,  to  ascertain 
which,  a  census  was  directed  every  four  years.  The  state 
was  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts,  which  were  to 
remain  forever  indivisible,  and  each  district  was  entitled  to 
one  senator.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and 
one  tiiird  of  the  number  go  out  every  two  years.  In  each 
house  a  majority  of  the  members  constituted  a  quorum ;  but  a 
less  number  could  adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers.f 

The  governor  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  from  the  two  highest 
candidates  returned  by  the.  popular  vote :  he  must  be  at  least 
thirty-five  years  old,  holding  hi  his  own  right  a  landed  estate 
worth  five  thousand  dollars,  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  subordinate  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  are  mostly 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate. 
In  many  respects  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  much  less 

*  Mardn's  Looisiana,  voL  ii.,  p.  302.    Also,  Land  Lawi  of  United  Statea,  oompflatm 
of  1827»  p.  581.  t  Martin'a  Loaifianap  voL  ii,  p.  30«,  307. 
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Democratic  than  that  of  Kentucky,  after  which  it  was  mod* 
eled.*  This  Constitution  continued  in  force  until  January,  1 846, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  thoroughly  Democratic 
in  its  general  features,  restricting  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernor by  placing  the  electiop  of  judicial  and  executive  officers 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1812,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  April, 
it  being  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.! 

A  few  days  subsequently,  a  **  supplemental  act"  of  Congress 
extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the  addition  of  the 
Florida  parishes.  This  gave  it  the  boundaries  it  has  at  pres- 
ent; the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  Ellicotfs  line  on  the 
north.  This  act  was  entitled  ^  An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  was  approved  April  14th,  1812 
The  supplemental  act  required  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
provided  it  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  to  make  provision 
at  its  next  session  for  giving  the  people  of  the  above  parishes 
a  fair  and  equal  representation  in  their  body,  and  place  them 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  portions  of  the 
state.;]: 

The  proposed  annexation  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  act  thereby  completed.  Thus  it  happen* 
ed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Florida  parishes  had  no  voice  in 
framing  the  firfeit  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
formed  and  approved  by  Congress  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  above  measure. 

In  June  following,  the  first  election  was  held  under  the  Con- 
stitution for  a  governor  and  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  July,  and 
the  liext  day  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  elect  the  governor 
from  the  two  highest  candidates  returned  by  the  people. 
These  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  M.  Villere;  from 
whom  the  Legislature  chose  the  former  as  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  important  duties  of  organ 

*  Mvtiii,  vol  it,  p.  310. 

t  Land  Law«  of  the  United  Stttei,  toL  It.,  p.  403.    Alfo,  Maitin. 

t  Martin,  vol  ii,  p.  304. 
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izing  the  state  governmcfnt,  by  the  appointment  of  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  and  the  passage  of  such  acts  as  Were 
i*equisite. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  had  beien  restored  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  military  district.  The  charges  whicb 
had  been  preferred  against  him  had  been  formally  investigated 
by  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  Frederictown,  in  Maryland,  and  after 
a  protracted  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  none  of  them 
having  been  sustained- 

The  charges,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  furnished  to  hira  on 
the  11th  of  July,  embraced  the  following  leading  points,  viz. :  j 

1.  .Collusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  separation  I 
of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  receiving  ' 
large  sums  of  money  from  Spain.                                     ^ 

2.  Collusion  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  design  of  invading  Mex- 
ico while  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy. 

3.  A  prodigal  waste  of  public  money  as  commander-in- 
chief;  and,  finally^ 

4«  Disobedience  of  orders. 

[A.D.  1818.]  At  this  time  there  had  been  quite  a  large 
emigration  from  Kentucky  and  other  states  of  the  Union  to 
Louisiana,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  permanent  residents 
were  Creole  French  and  foreigners.  The  people  qf  France* 
under  the  treaty  of  cession,  were  entitled  to  certain  commer- 
cial privileges  for  twelve  years,  without  becoming  citizens  of 
the  United  Stated.     This  term  had  not  yet  expired. 

The  principal  American  population,  speaking  the  English 
language,  were  to  be  found  in  New  Orleans,  and  at  some 
towns  on  the  coast  v  &  few  Americans  had  settled  upon  the 
bayous  of  Red  River,  near  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Opelousas.  The  inhabitants  distributed  on  the  Washita  were 
chiefly  French ;  those  east  of  the  Washita,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  were  mostly  American  emigrants.  The 
largest  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  state  speaking  the 
English  language  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  the  uplands,  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Ellicott's 
line. 

The  French  were  concentrated  principally  in  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  river-coast  below  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Bayous 
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Lafourche,  Plaqueminefl»  Atchafelafa,  Teche,  and  other  con- 
necting bayous,  and  m  the  prairies  south  and  west  of  the  Mit-^ 
sissippi,  below  the  mouth  of  Red  River.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  exclusive  of  Indians,  in  all  probabiHty  exGeed«« 
ed  eighty-five  thousand  persons  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1813.  The  number  of  people  increased  but  little  mtil  after 
the  close  of  the  contest  with  Great  Britain, 

During  the  war,  which  raged  with  great  violence  on  the 
northwestern  borders,  as  well  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  Lou- 
isiana, although  in  constant  apprehension  of  danger,  was  not 
molested  by  the  enemy  until  the  close  of  the  year  1814. 

From  the  first  indication  of  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  several  months  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  General  Wilkinson  had  urged  upon  the  Federal 
executive  the  vast  importance  of  adequate  fortifications  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Mobile.  As  early  as  the  28th  of 
March,  1812,  the  general  had  fully  apprised  Mr.  Madison  of 
the  assailable  nature  of  the  coast,  and  had  designated  the  de- 
fenses requisite  for  the  protection  of  New  Orleans,  which  would 
require  a  complement  of  ten  thousand  men  with  ample  muni^ 
tions  of  war,  in  case  of  a  formidable  invasion**  But  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, strangely  infatuated  relative  to  the  security  of  the  coan* 
try,  disregarded  the  admonition.  After  the  declaration  of  war^ 
General  Wilkinson  continued  to  urge  upon  the  president  and 
the  war  departmrent  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Brit* 
ish  troops  occupying  the  Spanish  ports  of  Mobile  and  Pensa- 
cola,  upon  the  southern  frontier.  He  also  urged  the  import- 
ance of  providmg  a  principal  d6p6t  erf  military  stores  and  ar- 
senals at  Cantonment  Dearborn,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
or  in  some  other  secure  place  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  assailable  points  ;t  also  strong  fortifications  on  the  passes 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  at  the  Balize,  Fort  St.  Philip, 
and  the  English  Turn,  for  preventing  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
squadron  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  pointed  out* 
too,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  passes  of  Chef  Menteur, 
Terre  aux  Boeuft,  Bayou  Bienvenu,  Petite  Coquilles,  Riviere 
au  Chene,  and  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  small 
vessels  into  the  lakes  and  bays  along  the  coast.^  He  likewise 
pressed  the  establishment  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  to  guard  the 

•  WUkioMo'i  Memoin,  VoL  I,  p.  478-488.    t  Idem,  p.  489-^3.    %  Ucm,  p.  503^^5 
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passes  in  the  shoal  water  of  the  lakes  and  bayous ;  aad  the  use 
of  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  high  tides,  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  munitions,  artillery,  and  provisions.  ^  With- 
out these  boats,"  said  he,  '^  the  obstructions  from  the  currents, 
calms,  and  adverse  winds  must  forbid  all  calculations  of  punc- 
tuality oa  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes," 

In  August,  1812,  after  war  had  been  declared^  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  southern  coast  threatened,  such  was  the  danger  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  command,  as  regards  every  thing 
like  permanent  protection,  that  General  Wilkinson  ^led  a 
**  council  of  war"  to  devise  the  future  course  of  defensive  op- 
erations. The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  plan  above  indicated.*  Ybt  such  was  the  unaccounta- 
ble neglect,  or  the  want  of  capacity  in  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet, 
that  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  for  the  security  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  while  their  whole  attention  was  devo- 
ted to  futile  efforts  at  points  not  endangered. 

The  same  incapacity,  willful  blindness,  or  incorrigible  ^'obsti* 
nacy,"  as  General  Wilkinson  termed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Madison's  counselors,  continued  to  embarrass  every  subse- 
quent effort  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Under  the  pre- 
text of"  economy,"  the  Secretary  of  War,  John  Armstrong,  was 
permitted  to  withhold  the  means  of  defense,  to  disconcert  every 
measure,  and  mar  every  proposition  for  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans.!  At  length,  in  June,  1813,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  affairs  dn  the  southern  borders,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  successful  advance  of  the  British  forces  and  their  sav« 
age  allies,  and  to  expose  the  whole  southern  frontier  to  an  easy 
conquest,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War  was  allowed  to 
remove  General  Wilkinson  from  his  command,  and  substitute 
General  Flournoy,  a  man  without  military  talent,  or  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  the  qualifications  of  commander-in-chie£ 

[A.D.  1814.]  During  the  next  twelve  months  General 
Flournoy  signalized  himself  in  the  seventh  military  district  by 
holding  the  troops  under  his  command  in  inglorious  inactivity, 
and  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  territorial  authorities 
for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Creek  war,  while  General 

*  WflkinooD'a  Memoin,  vol.  i,  p.  501-505.  The  "ooamnl  of  War"  coMtrted  cf 
Brigadier-general  WilkinaoD,  Commodoro  Shaw,  Lieotenant'- colonel  Pardj,  Uaj/at 
Cammack.  Captain  Patterson,  of  U.  S.  N.,  Captain  Blakely,  U.  S.  N.,  Colonel  Shanin- 
burg,  and  Benjamin  Morgan,  Dep.  Comm.  GeneraL 

t  WilkioMA'a  Memoin.  vol.  i,  p.  545. 
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Wilkinson,  with  military  talents  and  undoubted  courage,  was 
detained  an  idle  spectator  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  wit- 
ness its  destruction  by  a  British  army,  and  the  ignominious 
flight  of  the  president  and  his  cabine^t  from  the  capital  of  the 
Union,  and  this,  too,  all  under  the  pretext  that  *'  the  South  and 
New  Orleans  were  not  safe  in  his  keeping,"  when  the  courage 
and  talents  of  Wilkinson,  even  at  the  head  of  the  militia  assem* 
bled  for  its  security,  would  have  driven  the  foe  ingloriously 
from  the  soil,  and  have  preserved  the  Capitol  from  desecration. 

Hence  it  was  that  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1614,  when 
the  British  fleet,  with  a  powerful  army,  finally  approached  the 
coast,  prepared  for  the  contemplated  attack,  the  South  was 
unprotected ;  the  defenses  were  weak ;  the  magazines  were 
empty ;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  munitions  and  stores,  of 
clothing  and  ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  of  defensive 
warfare.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Louisiana  in  the  autumn  of  1814, 
when  General  Andrew  Jackson  took  command  of  the  seventh 
military  district  It  was  only  after  almost  incredible  efibrts 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  success,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite 
of  the  indecision  of  the  president,  and  the  criminal  neglect  in 
the  war  department,  that  he,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  the  country,  and  driving  back  the  invader 
with  unparalleled  slaughter  and  defeat.t 

Having  terminated  the  Creek  war  witli  brilliant  success,  and 
completely  humbled  the  hostile  Creeks,  and  forced  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  east  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  General  Jackson 
had  retired  to  his  residence  in  Tennessee ;  but  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering  in  the  South,  and  I^ouisiana  was  menaced 
with  foreign  invasion,  when  he  was  again  called  to  the  field. 
Hastening  to  the  seat  of  war,  he  issued  his  call  to  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  to  follow  him  to  the  camp,  while  he  ad- 
vianced  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops  on  the  southern 
frontier. 

Before  the  last  of  November  he  had  given  a  signal  repulse 
to  a  division  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  before  Fort  Bowyer, 
on  Mobile  Point,  and  had  efiectually  enforced  neutrality  upon 
the  perfidious  Spaniards  of  Pensacola,  when  he  turned  his  face 
toward  New  Orleans,  the  ultimate  object  of  a  powerful  British 
armament  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

*  Wilkinwm'i  llemoin,  toL  L,  p.  500-409.  t  Um,  p.  481 
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To  arrest  the  progreM,  and  to  defeat  the  ultimate  designa  of 
the  enemy.  General  Jackion  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  city 
to  superintend  the  requisite  preparations  for  defettse^  While 
his  cavalry,  under  GSeneral  Co&e  and  Major  Hinds,  advanced 
from  the  Pine  Barrens,  near  Mobile,  to  recruit  their  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Woodville,  he  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  proceed  by  slow  and  easy  marches  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  established,  his  headquarters  in 
the  city,  from  which  he  conducted  his  operations  with  incredi- 
ble energy  and  skill  for  the  security  and  safety  ot  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Southwest 

At  this  time  Louisiana  contained  a  large  mixed  population, 
besides  the  Americans  and  patriotic  French,  The  citizens 
were  ill  supplied  with  arms,  with  little  or  no  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  without  any  efiectual  means  to  repel  invasion.  No 
troops,  arms,  or  ammunition  had  yet  arrived  from  the  Ohio. 
The  only  means  of  resistance  on  which  General  Jackson  could 
rely  were  the  few  regular  troope  at  that  place,  and  the  patri- 
otic volmiteers  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  from  Mobile,  and  other  new  levies  expected  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  At  such  a  time  a)B  this,,  it  required  all 
the  cool  decision,  the  energy,  and  fearless  tranquillity  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  inspire  confidence  and  courage  in  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

In  all  his  plans,  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the  general 
found  Governor  Claiborne  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  lend, 
not  only  his  official  influence  and  authority,  but  also  his  indi 
vidual  services  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  foe. 

On  the  9th  of  December  intelligence  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  that  a  British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  war  vessels,  with 
numerous  transports,  was  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  with  Edward 
Livingston  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  aid 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  declaring,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  American 
government,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power.* 

Yet  there  were  many  foreigners,  Spaniards,  and  other  disaf- 
fected persons,  insidiously  moving  about  the  city  in  the  mixed 

'  Breckeiiridge'«  HUtory  of  the  War,  p.  SIB. 
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population,  who  evinced  no  desire  to  ofier  any  opposition  to  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  even  tlie  free  persons  of  color,  manifested  the  great- 
est alacrity  in  organiadi^  volunteer  companies,  and  in  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  yet  it  was  far  otherwise  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  among  the  Creole  French.  They  took 
^scarce  any  interest  in  the  war,  and  evinced  but  little  disposition 
to  resistnhe  invaden  Notwithstanding  a  general  order  of  the 
governor,  issued  several  weeks  previously,  upon  a  requisition 
of  General  Jackson  while  at  Mobile,  requiring  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  Major-generals  Vill^re  and 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  continued  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  call,  they  had  disregarded  the  order  so  far  that  scarcely 
any  militia  organization  existed,  and  discipline  was  unknown. 

To  remedy  this  defect.  General  Jackson  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  complete  the  formation  of  the  difiTerent  volunteer  compa- 
nies for  active  service.  A  patriotic  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people  in  an  animated  address  from  the  governor,  calling  upon 
them  to  rise  en  masse  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
cavalry  from  their  rendezvous  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Wood- 
ville;  a  demand  was  made  for  troops  and  arms  firom  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  expedite  the  new  levies  fiK>m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  chief  security  of  New  Orleans  firom  immediate  danger 
was  found  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  shoal 
coast,  with  its  shallow  lakes  and  liays,  and  the  narrow  inlets  on 
every  side,  was  of  itself  a  barrier  to  the  near  approach  of  large 
vessels  of  war.  Many  of  the  inlets  and  passes  were  suscepti- 
ble of  such  obstruction  as  would  preclude  the  entrance  of  large 
boats  and  barges ;  or  they  might  be  effectually  guarded  by  a 
proper  force.  The  river  itself  afforded  the  only  channel  by 
which  heavy  vessels  of  war  could  approach  the  city ;  this  chui- 
nel,  by  means  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river,  and  the  im- 
petuosity of  the  current,  was  susceptible  of  being  strongly  de- 
fended against  ascending  vessels.  Yet  the  means  and  resour- 
ces at  the  command  of  the  general  were  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  these  objects,  and  for  guarding  every  ave- 
nue through  which  the  enemy  might  enter.* 

*  Breckenridge'i  Hiitory  of  ^e  War,  p.  979. 
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The  Legislature  having  been  convened,  was  already  in  session, 
but  their  counsels  were  no  support  to  the  commanding  gener- 
ai.  Instead  of  providing  actively  for  the  defense  of  the  city, 
they  wasted  time  in  idle  discussions,  which  tended  to  embar- 
rass judicious  measures.  But  for  the  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness of  Greneral  Jackson,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
patriotic  governor,  New  Orleans  would  have  &llen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  But  General  Jackson,  by  his  presence 
and  energy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
the  plans  he  had  adopted. 

Personally  inspecting  all  the  places  to  be  Ibrtifiedt  as  well 
as  all  the  bayous  and  inlets,  he  caused  all  the  latter  situated 
near  the  river,  from  the  Atchafalaya  to  Chef  Menteur  Pass, 
to  be  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  and 
military  stores.  The  points  below  the  city  on  the  river 
were  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascend- 
ing. A  battery  with  a  suflicient  guard  was  erected  on  Chef 
Menteur  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Mobile,  one 
thousand  regulars  were  stationed  in  the  city,  which,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Louisiana,  were 
distributed  for  the  security  of  the  most  assailable  points. 

Meantime,  the  enemy  had  been  unremitting  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  New  Orleans.  His 
vessels,  boats,  and  spies  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  Country 
south  and  east  of  the  city,  and  searching  for  the  most  practi- 
cable avenues  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  being  aid- 
ed by  the  Spanish  fishermen  and  others  fii^uenting  the  place. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  enemy's  fleet  was  discovered 
in  great  force  off  Cat  Island,  near  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  station.  Commodore  Patterson, 
dispatched  a  flotilla  of  five  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance  by  way  of 
the  lakes.  Lieutenant  Jones  sailed  for.  the  Bay  of  St  Louis, 
where,  having  observed  the  enemy's  position,  he  determined 
to  occupy  the  pass  which  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  British 
barges  and  light  craft.  Before  this  resolution  could  be  effect- 
ed, the  enemy  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  Bay  of  St  Louis, 
and  one  of  the  gun-boats,  the  Sea-horse,  after  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, was  captured.    On  the  14th,  the  gun-boa^i 
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calmed,  were  again  attacked  by  an  overwheliiMt^  force  of  forty- 
three  barges,  carrying  t wd ve  hundred  meD.  After  a  severe  con* 
test  of  one  hour  with  this  superior  force,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  this  engagemmt  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  six  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Amoi^ 
the  Utter  were  Lieutenants  ^idden^  Jones,  and  M^Keever; 
The  loss  of  the  English  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  capture  of  the  gun^boats  placed  the  enemy  in  a  coadi« 
tion  to  clK>o8e  the  point  of  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived the  Americwis  of  the  principal  means  of  observing  his 
movements  upon  the  lakes  lying  east  and  north  of  New  Or* 
leans.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 
the  battalion  of  colored  men  under  Major  Lacoste,  together 
with  the  Feliciana  dragoons,  to  take  post  <m  the  Gentilly  Road 
conducting  to  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  pass  Chef  Menteur* 
leading  firom  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery,  commanding  the  fort  on  the  Rigo* 
lets,  was  ordered  to  maintain  that  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meantime,  General  Jackson,  convmced  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  make  a  demonstration  against  the  city,  became  extremely 
solicitous  for  its  safety,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  means  of 
defense  placed  within  his  controL  General  Cofiee  having  been 
delayed  in  his  progress  from  Baton  Rouge  by  high  waters  and 
inclement  weather,  an  exfM'ess  was  dispatched  to  meet  himt 
with  orders  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  danger  with  the  utmost  ce* 
lerity,  and  **  tiot  to  deep  until  he  arrived.'*  Every  effi>rt  was 
used  to  expedite  the  advancing  troops  from  Louisiana,  the  Mis* 
sissippi  Territory,  and  those  expected  from  Kentucky  and  Ten* 
nessee.  The  few  steamers  which  then  plied  between  New 
Orleans  and  Natchez  were  employed  in  meeting  the  advancing 
flat-boats  and  barges,  and  transporting  their  troops,  arms,  and 
munitions  to  the  points  of  ^attack.  General  Coffee,  who  re- 
ceived the  express  from  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  17th  of 
December,  at  Baton  Rouge,  took  up  the  line  of  march  without 
delay,  and  on  the  19th  he  encamped  within  fifteen  miles  of  New 
Orleans,  having  marched  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
twelve  hundred  mounted  volunteers,  in  two  days.  Major 
Hinds,  with  the  Mississippi  dragoons,  hastened  from  Wood* 
ville  with  equal  celerity.^ 

*  See  Breckenridge'i  Hlitory  of  tiie  War,  P*  8S0.  AIm,  EatoD's  Life  of  JackaoQ, 
p.  361.  t  Breckanrid^,  p.  SSL  t  Xaton'a  Life  of  Jackaon,  p.  96fr.S70. 
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The  enemy  was  already  im  possemon  of  the  lakes,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efibrts  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  some  of  the  numerous  beyoos  which  intersected 
the  country.  To  Us  great  mortification  and  disappointment, 
all  those  above  the  city  had  been  completely  obstructed  by 
General  Jackson,  or  so  securely  defended  that  no  adyance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

Other  measures  were  adopted  with  great  expedition.  Col- 
onel Fortier,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  ool<Hred  volunteer  companies, 
formed  a  second  battalion,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Daquin.  By  means  of  bounties,  a  number  of 
persons  were  indiaced  to  serve  on  board  the  schooner  Caroline 
and  the  brig  Louisiana,  thus  in  part  supplying  the  places  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  lost  in  the  gun-twats. 

On  the  IStb,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  reg- 
iments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  uniform  com- 
panies under  Major  Plauche.  The  battalion  of  the  latter,  with 
a  company  of  light  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Wagner,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  St  John,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bayou  St 
John,  which  presented  an  accessible  route  fi-om  Lake  Prat- 
chartrain  to  the  upper  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  city.  An  embargo  for  three  days  was  decreed  by  the 
Legislature ;  a  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  wers 
liberated  upon  condition  of  theur  serving  in  the  ranks ;  and  at 
length,  the  commander-in-chief  coB<^ived  it  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  to  proclaim  martial  law^  a  measure 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  one  generation.* 

About  the  same  time,  Lafitte  and  his  band  of  Baratariaa 
smugglers  and  pirates,*  who  had  carried  on  their  illicit  opera- 
tions firom  an  almost  inaccessible  island  in  Lake  Barataria, 
availed  themselves  of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  offered  them  by 
Grovemor  Claiborne,  on  condition  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  coimtry.  They  also  joined 
the  American  forces,  and  took  position  under  General  Jackson. 
These  men,  under  their  daring  leader,  rendered  important  serv- 
ices during  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  city,  and  well  merit- 
ed the  pardon  of  the  civil  government.  The  whole  numbei 
of  troops  of  every  description  in  New  Orleans  and  its  vicin- 

*  Breckenridge,  p.  981. 
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ity  on  the  20ih  of  December  was  upward  of  four  thousand 
men.* 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicated  betwe^i  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  river  had  been  closed  or  obstructed  by 
order  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  a  bayou,  known  as 
Bayou  Bienvenu,  which  opened  a  communication  from  Lake 
Borgne  nearly  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  plantation  of  G^Bneral 
Villere,  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Although  this  was  known 
to  only  a  few  fisher^ien,  and  was  supposed  to  afibrd  but  few 
facilities  for  the  approach  of  an  invading  army.  General  Jack* 
son  ordered  it  to  be  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber  and  securely 
guarded.  A  small  force,  for  ohservatiour  was  accordingly 
placed  near  its  mouth,  on  the  lake,  at  the  cabins  of  some  Span- 
ish fishermen,  who,  as  afterward  appeared,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  British ;  but  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  General  Yilldro,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  This 
proved  to  be  the  route  selected  by  the  foe  for  hia  passage  to 
the  Mississippi  below  the  city. 

On  the  a2d,  guided  by  those  fishermeni  a  division  of  the  en- 
emy under  Greneral  Keane,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men, 
advancing  in  boats,  came  suddenly  upon  the  American  guard 
about  dark,  and  toc^  them  all  prisoners.  By  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  28d,  they  had  reached  the  end  of  Yilldre's 
Canal,  near  the  head  of  the  bayou,  with  five  barges  full  of  troops, 
and  some  artillery.  Here  they  disembarked  and  rested  some 
hours,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis* 
stssippi,  where  they  arrived  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  General  Vik 
lore's  house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of 
bis  neighbor.  Colonel  La  Rond^.  But  Colonel  La  Ronde,  as 
well  as  a  son  of  General  Villdre,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape ; 
and,  hastening  to  headquarters,  they  communicated  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  English.! 

The  commander-in-chief  resolved  instantly  upon  the  only 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  l^his  was;  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  new  position  without  the  loss  of  a  moment.  In  one 
hour's  time,  CoflTee's  riflemen,  stati<Hied  above  the  city,  were  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  ;  the  battalion  of  MajcMr  Plauche  had 
arrived  from  the  bayou ;  and  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
were  ready  to  march.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  dif^ 
ferent  corps  were  united  at  Rodrigue's  Canal,  six  miles  below 

•  Mtfiai^TiiL  iU  p.  ast  t  Uon,  Tol  iL,  p.  398. 
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the  city.  The  schooner  Caroline,  Captain  Henley,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Patterson,  at  the  same  time 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  the  Louisiana  was  ordered  to 
follow.  Greneral  Coffee's  division,  1x)gether  with-  Captain 
Scale's  riflemen,  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  toward  the 
woods ;  the  city  volunteers  and  the  men  of  color,  undei^  Plaucbe 
and  Daquin,  both  cbmmanded  by  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed 
jn  the  center ;  and  on  the  right  were  the  seventh  and  forty- 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  troops,  while  the  artillery 
and  marines,  under  Colonel  M'Rae,  occupied  the  road.  This 
whole  force  scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in  numbers. 

The  British  troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men,  upon 
their  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  push- 
ing directly  toward  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with  their  right 
resting  upon  a  wood  and  their  left  on  the  river,  in  the  fidl  con- 
viction that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  achieved. 

General  Coffee  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear ;  General  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assailed^hem  in  /ront  and  on  their  left.  A 
fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack.  The 
river  was  nearly  on  a  ievel  with  the  banks ;  and  at  half  past 
seven  o  clock,  it  being  already  dark,  the  action  commenced  by 
a  raking  broad-side  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  sdKxmer, 
directed  by  the  light  in  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  this  gave  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  CoBee*9 
men,  having  dismounted,  with  their  usual  impetuosity  rushed 
to  the  attack  and  entered  the  British  lines ;  those  in  the  firont 
and  on  the  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Jackson,  advanced  with  equal  ardor. 

The  enemy,  engaged  in  camp  duties,  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  terrible  discharge  from  the  schooner,  which  actually  drove 
the  troops  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  camp,  after  nearly  one 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed.  All  the  lights  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  to  conceal  the  troops  fix>m  the  fire  of  the 
vessel*  The  confiision  which  at  first  spread  through  the  camp 
at  length  ceased,  and  order  was  restored ;  not,  however,  until 
nearly  four  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  The  battle  continued  with  great  vivacity  for  about 
one  hour,  at  which  time  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  nearly  a 
mile.    During  the  action,  he  had  been  re-enforced  by  a  de* 
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tachment  of  one  thousand  men,  who  were  advancing  from  the 
lake. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
any  elective  movement,  induced  General  Jackson  to  call  off  the 
troops  from  prosecuting  the  attack. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  engagement.  General  Morgan^ 
with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  Louisiana  militia, 
was  stationed  at  the  English  Turn,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  When  the  guns  of  the  Caroline  announced  the  contest 
with  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  men,  he  led  them  toward  the  scene  of  action.  About  elev- 
en o'clock  at  night  he  reached  the  plantation  of  M.  Jumonville, 
adjoining  that  of  General  Villere,  where  his  advanced  guard 
came  in  collision  with  a  picket  of  th6  enemy,  which,  A&er  a 
few  fires,  retreated  to  the  main  line.  Before  daylight,  Gener* 
al  Morgan  retired  from  this  critical  position.* 

Next  morning,  at  four  o'clock.  General  Jackson  fell  back 
nearly  two  miles  nearer  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  swamp  approaches  within 
some  half  a  mile  of  its  shore.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  tod  erect  his  line  of  defense  on  the  upper  side  of  a  mill- 
race  canal  leading  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

In  the  action  of  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  the  Amer- 
icans lost  twenty*four  men  killed  and  ode  hundred  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Seventy-four  men  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  Among  th^ 
slain  was  Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Tennessee^  a  brave  soldier, 
greatly  regretted.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  estimated  at 
four  hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.f 

This  prompt  and  energetic  attack  taught  the  British  com- 
manders a  lesson  of  caution,  and  was  virtually  the  salvation 
of  the  city.  Believing  the  American  force  much  more  numer- 
ous than  it  was,  they  suspended  any  fiirther  advance  until  their 
main  force  was  received  from  the  lake. 

General  Jackson,  without  delay,  commenced  his  defenses  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which  was  enlarged.  An  embank- 
ment of  earth,  and  such  materials  as  were  accessible,  was 
commenced,  and  urged  forward  with  great  vigor,  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  low  swamp,  a  distance  of  nearly  one 

*  Miztin't  Looifiana,  vol.  ii,  p.  354-356.  f  Breckenridge,  p.  983. 
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mile.  The  ground  was  fiat  and  wet ;  the  ditches  were  filled 
with  water  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface ;  the  river  waa 
on  a  level  with  its  banks,  and  in  many  {daces  the  levee  alone 
protected  the  adjacent  marshes  from  inundation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  dry  earth  for  a  heavy 
embankment ;  but  the  commander,  ever  fruitful  in  resources, 
was  not  without  an  expedient  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
were  several  thousand  cotton-bales  in  store,  which,  in  case  of 
defeat,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  To  secure 
his  own  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  anticipated  **  booty,"  the  American  general  re- 
solved to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  The  cotton  was  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and,  with  the  aid  of  huhdreds  of  drays  firom 
the  city,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  and  cotton-balea  begaa 
to  extend  from  the  river  to  the  swamp.  Built  up  in  regular  or- 
der, and  cemented  with  earth,  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  the  cotton- 
bales  soon  formed  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  only  to  small 
arms  and  light  artillery,  but  against  the  most  impetuous  charge 
of  infantry,  while  on  its  inner  side  it  afforded  a  firm  and  use- 
ful banquette.  The  firont  was  protected  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.  Such  was  the  line 
of  defense  on  the  fields  of  Chalmette.* 

The  enemy  was  indefatigable  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  expediting  the  advance  of  his  remaining  troops  firom  the 
lakes,  while  he  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  against  every 
part  of  the  American  works. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Jackson  caused  the  levee  to  be 
cut  about  four  hundred  yards  below  his  line,  so  as  to  discharge 
a  broad  stream  of  water,  which,  by  flooding  the  whole  plain  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  embarrassed  his  advance.  The  following 
day  orders  were  sent  to  Greneral  Morgan,  at  the  English  Turn, 
to  send  a  detachment  of  men  up  the  river,  as  near  the  enemy's 
encampment  as  prudent,  and  there  cut  the  levee,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  lands  below  his  camp,  and  thus  to  insulate  him,  and 
prevent  him  from  marching  either  up  or  down.  Afler  execu- 
ting this  order.  General  Morgan  was  instructed  to  destroy  the 
fort  at  the  English  Turn,  retire  across  the  river,  and  take  a 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  American  army.f 

*  Breckenridge'i  History  of  the  Wv,  p.  283.    Eaton'i  Life  of  Jackfon,  p.  999,  900. 
t  Eaton's  Life  of  Jackson,  p.  309. 
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The  Louisiana  had  joined  the  Caroline,  and  both  continuing 
to  annoy  the  British  from  the  opposite'shore,  the  latter  began 
to  construct  hotrshot  batteries  for  their  destruction.  On  the 
S7th  these  were  completed,  and  commenced  throwing  their 
fiery  missiles.  A  strong  north  wind  prevented  the  vessels 
from  escaping  up  the  river,  and  the  Caroline  was  soon  set 
on  fire,  and  blew  up  about  an  hour  after  she  haid  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  The  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  fire  of 
their  batteries,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fate  as  the  Caroline ;  but  her  commander.  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, afler  encountering  many  difiicCilties,  finally  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  firom  her  perilous  situation,  soon  after  which 
she  was  anchored  on  the  right  flank  of  General  Jackson's  po- 
sition.* 

After  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  Sir  Edward  Pakenham, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  having  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  attack- 
ing the  American  lines.  On  the  28th  he  advanced  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  along  the  levee,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jack- 
aon  into  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  with  a  furious  display  of  rockets,  bomb^, 
and  artillery.  When  he  came  within  reach,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  batteries  along  the  American  works  opened  upon  him  a 
most  destructive  fire.  For  seven  hours  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  when  the  British  general,  having 
his  columns  broken  and  driven  back,  relinquished  the  attack, 
and  retired  to  his  intrenchments.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  this  attack  was  seven  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Colonel  Henderson,  of  Tennessee,  a  highly 
meritorious  officer.  The  loss  of  the  British  forces  during  the 
operations  of  this  day  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed  and  wounded.f 

During  the  next  three  days  the  British  commanders  were 
actively  engaged  in  bringing  up  their  re-enforcements  and  in 
making  preparations  to  storm  the  American  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  daily  became  more  confident  of  his  strength, 
and  infused  new  confidence  into  his  companions  in  arms. 

[A.D.  1815.]    On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  January, 

*  Breckenridge'i  Hiftory  of  the  War,  p.  884. 
f  Idem.    Alio,  llftitm'i  LoniBiaDa,  toL  ii«  p.  361. 
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Sir  Edward  Pakenham  had  succeeded  in  erecting,  during  the 
nighty  and  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  American  works, 
three  heavy  batteries,  from  which,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  so  soon  as  the  dense  fog  disappeared,  he  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  against  the  American  lines,  with  a  terrible 
display  of  congreve  rockets.  The  fire  from  the  batteries  on 
the  American  center  and  left  was  returned  with  great  spirit 
and  effect. 

About  the  same  dme  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
American  left ;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was  signally  reptdsed 
by  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  fire  of  the  British  batteries  was  completely  si- 
lenced, having  been  entirely  dismounted  by  the  American  ar- 
tillery. Soon  afterward  the  British  abandoned  them,  and  re- 
treated to  their  camp,  having  sufiered  a  severe  loss  near  both 
extremities  of  the  American  line.  That  of  the  Americans  was 
eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

On  the  4th  General  Jackson  was  joined  by  twenty-two  hun*' 
dred  and  fifty  Kentuckians,  imder  General  Adair.*  On  the 
6th  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  a  reserve  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  General  Lambert  The  British  force  now  amount- 
ed to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their  Europe- 
an army.  The  Americans  numbered  about  six  thousand,  most 
of  them  untried  militia,  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  badly 
clothed,  and  unprovided.  Many  of  those  who  were  armed 
were  supplied  with  private  arms,  collected  from  the  citizens. 
On  this  occasion,  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  ladies 
especially,  of  New  Orleans,  was  displayed  most  conspicuous- 
ly. The  latter,  with  devoted  zeal,  were  employed  in  making 
apparel  to  supply  the  destitute  militia  and  volunteers,  who  had 
been  hurried  from  home  at  this  inclement  season,  without  time 
for  proper  equipment  or  clothing  suited  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  The  patriotic  ladies  volunteered  for  their  relief; 
and  in  a  few  days,  with  their  own  hands,  made  twelve  hun- 
dred blanket-coats,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight 
hundred  shirts.t  The  whole  of  the  resident  population  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  all  emulous  to  excel  in  their  eflbrts  to 
sustain  the  heroic  commander  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
was  already  doomed  by  the  British  commanders  to  rapine  and 

«  Satoo'i  Life  of  Jtckioo,  p.  338.  t  Miitm'«  LooLriina,  iraL  iL,  p.  372. 
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blood,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  The 
noble-hearted  mayor  of  the  city  devoted  his  whole  energies,  in 
his  private  and  public  capacity,  in  promoting  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  British  general  was  now  ready  for  a  serious  attempt  on 
the  American  works.  Great  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  trench  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  head  of  Bayou  Bienvenu 
had  been  deepened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to 
transport  the  boats  and  barges  from,  the  first  point  of  disem- 
barkation. By  this  route  the  British  general  provided  trans- 
ports to  cross  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  works  of  the  American  general,  by  this  time,  were  com- 
pleted on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  consisted  of  a 
breast- work,  about  one  mile  in  length,  reaching  from  the  shore^ 
at  right  angles,  to  the  swamp,  and  extending  into  the  latter 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  where  it  was  passable,  and  in- 
clining to  the  left  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards.  The  whole 
was  defended  by  upward  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artil- 
lerists. The  ditch  in  front  was  flooded  with  five  feet  of  water 
from  the  river,  which  was  even  with  its  banks ;  and  beyond 
the  ditch  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery  from  the  river  and 
rains.  Along  the  breast- work  eight  distinct  batteries  were  ju- 
diciously distributed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different 
calibers.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  stationed  SUi- 
other  of  fifteen  guns,  with  intrenchments  occupied  by  some 
Louisiana  militia  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Kentuckians  un- 
der General  Morgan. 

The  memorable  8th  of  January  dawned  upon  the  vigilant 
troops  of  the  opposing  armies.  A  rocket  ascended  on  the  left, 
near  the  swamp ;  soon  after  another  on  the  right,  near  the  riv- 
er. About  daylight,  General  Pakenham,  after  having  detached 
Colonel  Thornton  with  eight  hundred  men  to  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  hand,  moved  with 
his  whole  force  in  two  columns,  commanded  by  Generals  Gibbs 
and  Keane,  and  with  a  front  of  sfxty  or  seventy  deep.  The 
right  and  principal  division,  under  General  Gibbs,  was  to  at- 
tack the  center  of  the  works.  The  British  advanced  deliber- 
ately to  the  assault  in  solid  columns,  over  the  even  plain  in 
front  of  the  American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides 

*  Breckemidgei  |k.  885. 
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their  muskets,  fascines  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  some  of  them 
ladders.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced,  until 
they  approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  when  an  inces* 
sant  and  destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  them*  Yet  they 
continued  to  move  on  in  toleraUe  order,  closing  up  their  ranks 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened  by  the  American  artillery,  until 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  musdtetry  and  rifles.  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  havoc  was  produced  that  they  were  in- 
stantly thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Never  was  there  so 
tremendous  a  fire  as  that  kept  up  from  the  American  lines.  It 
was  a  continual  stream,  or  blaze,  along  their  whole  extent, 
those  behind  loading  for  those  in  front,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  fire  almost  without  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away ;  hundreds  fell  at  each  discharge,  until, 
broken,  dispersed,  and  disheartened,  they  fled  from  the  field.* 

The  most  active  effi>rts  were  made  to  rally  them.  General 
Pakenham  was  killed  in  firont  of  his  troops,  endeavoring  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  them  by  his  presence  and  example. 
Around  him  lay  nearly  a  thousand  men,  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keaae  succeeded  in  bringing 
th^  troops  to  a  second  charge ;  but  the  second  advance  was 
more  fatal  than  the  first  The  continued  roll  of  the  American 
fire  resembled  peals  of  thunder ;  it  was  such  as  no  troops  could 
stand.  The  approaching  columns  again  broke,  a  few  platoons 
only  reaching  the  ditch,  there  to  meet  certain  destruction.t 

An  attempt  was  made,  unavailingly,  to  lead  them  to  the  at- 
tack a  third  time  by  the  ofiicers,  wk>se  gallantry  on  this  oc* 
casion  deserved  a  better  fate  in. a  better  cause.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  were  carried  Jxt>m  the  field,  the  latter  severe- 
ly, the  former  mortally,  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  American  and  British  armies  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  dying.  A  carnage  so  dreadful,  considering  the  length 
of  time  and  the  numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  beem  recorded 
in  history.  Two  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the 
earth,  besides  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able  to  escape 
The  whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  from  the  British 
forces  in  firont  of  Jackson's  lines,  on  the  8th  of  January,  was  fully 
three  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven 
killed  and  six  wounded.]; 

*  Breckenridge,  p.  286.    Martin,  iL,  p.  375.  t  BlW^enridgo,  p.  98B. 
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General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  met  the 
retreating  columns  with  the  reserve,  but,  being  unable  to  re* 
store  the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  reach 
of  the  American  artillery,  and,  finally,  from  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture.  The  whole  field,  for  half  a  mile  in  firont  of  the 
American  lines,  was  literally  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
where  thousands  were  weltering  in  their  blood. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  success  of  the  Americans 
was  less  flattering.  Colonel  Thornton  had  succeeded  in  ma- 
king a  landing  there,  and  marched  immediately  against  the 
works  of  Greneral  Morgan.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  taken  by  surprise,  and  retreated  to  the  main  body. 
The  enemy,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  attack  the  prin- 
cipal  position  of  General  Morgan.  As  he  approached,  a  well- 
directed  discharge  from  the  batteries  caused  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress ;  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  received 
a  severe  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  began  to  outflank  the 
American  right ;  confusion  having  spread  among  the  militia  and 
raw  troops,  they  gave  way,  and  fled  two  miles  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  works  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky 
militia,  on  the  extreme  right,  having  given  way,  soon  drew  the 
Louisiana  militia  after  them  ;  the  left,  finding  themselves  de- 
serted by  the  right  wing,  and  pressed  by  superior  numbers^ 
spiked  their  guns  and  retired  also.* 

In  the  attack,  Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Colonel  Gubbins  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  occupancy 
of  the  works  by  the  enemy  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  while 
General  Jackson  was  preparing  re-enforcements  to  dislodge 
them,  an  order  from  General  Lambert  required  them  to  retreat 
across  the  river  to  the  main  army.  The  American  troops  im- 
mediately re-occupied  the  works. 

Soon  afterward  Greneral  Lambert  dispatched  a  fiag  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  requesting  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  bring 
off  the  wounded  lying  near  the  American  works.  These  terms 
were*  readily  granted. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  intended  by  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief that  the  fleet  should  have  co-operated  in  the 
grand  attack.  For  this  purpose,  a  squadron  of  bombarding 
vessels  bad  been  sent  around  to  the  Balize  to  ascend  the 
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Mississippi,  after  reducing  the  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
at  Plaquemines,  seventy  miles  below  the  city.  These  points 
had  been  securely  fortified  and  re-enforced  by  General  Jack- 
son early  in  December,  and  proved  impregnable.  From  de- 
lays and  difficulty  in  ascending  the  riverf  the  bombarding 
squadron  did  not  reach  Fort  St.  Philip  until  the  9th  of  January, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  squadron  consisted  of  two' 
bomb- vessels,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  a  sloop,  well  manned 
and  supplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Soon  after  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  took  position,  and  commenced  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade  and  bombardment  against  it ;  but  a  severe 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  water-battery  very  soon  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns ;  and  from  this  position,  with  their 
long  guns  and  largest  mortars,  the  enemy  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  fort  until  the  17th,  when  a  heavy  mortar  having  been 
mounted  and  turned  upon  them,  they  hastily  retreated,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  of  January.*  Fort  St 
Philip  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Overton,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  army.f 

On  the  night  of  the  18tb  of  January  the  whole  British  force 
precipitately  abandoned  the  encampment  on  Villere's  planta- 
tion, and  returned  to  their  ships  through  Lake  Qorgne.  In 
their  retreat  they  left  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot,  besides  sixteen  wounded  men  and  two  offi- 
cers, commended  to  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  destruction  of  New  Orleans,  as  contemplated  by  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  ex 
peditions  ever  sent  out  by  that  plunderer  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  and  it  resulted  in  the  entire  failure  of  its  object,  with 
a  most  disastrous  loss  of  life  and  military  supplies. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  this  unfortu* 
nate  expedition,  from  its  first  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
until  its  final  departure  on  the  19th  of  January,  was  at  least 
four  thousand  men,  besides  munitions  of  war  and  naval  and 
military  stores  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount.;^ 

In  the  mean  time,  peace  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 

*  Martin,  vol  u.,  p.  378.    Breckenridge,  p.  987.  t  IdeiiL 

t  Martin'i  LooifUzia,  voL  ii,  p.  379. 
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December  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  Ghent.  The  official  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  until  about  the  middle  of 
February ;  yet,  on  th^  12th,  when  the  British  fleet  must  have 
been  in  full  possession  of  the  intelligence,  the  ferocious  and  un- 
scrupulous Cockbum,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations, 
which  required  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  insatiate 
of  plunder  and  slaughter,  concerted  an  overwhelming  attack 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  Point,  when  the  feeble  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  the  well-served  batteries,  which  had 
spread  death  and  disaster  in  the  British  fleet  in  September,  af* 
ter^  brave  resistance  of  four  days,  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  comprising  twenty-five 
■ail  of  vessels,  and  five  thousand  land  troops.* 

Meantime,  the  principal  portion  of  the  fleet  had  been  em- 
ployed in  plundering  and  ravaging' the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  crews  were  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
booty  stripped  from  the  plantations  within  their  reach.f 

The  British  navy,  or  many  of  its  recognized  commanders, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Davis,  the 
most  noted  English  buccaneers  of  former  times,  down  to  the  in- 
famous Cockburn,  has  been  disgraced  by  the  plunder  of  feeble 
colonies  and  unprotected  rich  settlements.  The  latter  had  ren- 
dered his  name  a  curse  and  a  by-word  in  America  by  his  atro- 
cities upon  the  Chesapeake  in  1813  ;  and  in  consummating  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  pillage  and  ravishment  of  New  Or- 
leans and.  the  river  coast  were  to  have  been  the  reward  of  his 
piratical  crews  and  the  British  soldiery  for  their  perseverance 
and  privations  in  the  siege.  To  stimulate  thenl  ^o  the  terrible 
contest  of  the  6th  of  January,  they  had  been!  promised  the  rap- 
ine and  lust  of  the  city,  which,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  was  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  infuriate  troops. 
To  keep  this  prize  continually  in  their  view,  the  watchword  on 
the  day  of  battle  was  ^  Booty  and  Beauty  r  Several  years  af- 
terward, some  of  the,  surviving  officers  of  the  defeated  army, 
smarting  under  the  exposure  of  their  inhuman  depravity,  caused 
a  statement  to  be  published  in  someof  our  own  papers,  in  which 
the  charge  was  denied ;  but  the  American  commander  was  in 
possession  of  undoubted  evidence,  which  can  not  be  success- 

*  Martin'i  Lonuiana,  vol.  it,  p.  383. 

t  Notei  on  the  Wv  in  ^  SosOi,  bj  Natiuaiel  H«il}«rt  Cimbanh,  p.  7a 
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fully  controverted ;  and  it  is  useless  for  the  ferodous  Britons 
to  deny  a  specific  charge  here  which,  in  principle^  is  proved 
by  the  united  testimony  of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  tho 
world.* 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  boasted  armament  which,  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  troops  from  the  command  of  Welling* 
ton,  victorious  from  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spread  des* 
olation  and  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  southwestern  froft* 
tier.  The  indignant  West  had  been  aroused,  and  its  patriotic 
yeomanry,  united  to  the  chivalry  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
suddenly  called  from,  their  homes,  met  the  invaders  at  Chal* 
mette,  and  with  the  energy  of  freemen  hurled  d^ance  against 
them. 

The  people  of  New  Orleans,  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
of  foreign  invasion,  and  the  ruthless  sacking  of  the  city,  return- 
ed offerings  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  Grod  for  his  pro- 
tecting providence  in  rescuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  a  bru* 
tal  enemy,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  Greneral  Jackson  as 
the  efficient  instrument  of  their  deliverance. 

But  would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  re- 
joicing, there  could  be  found  an  individual'in  the  city,  and  one 
clothed  with  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  Federal  gov* 
emment,  who  could  descend  ta  mar  the  general  happiness  by  a 
malignant  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  deliverer  of 
the  city  under  the  guise  of  official  duty  t  Yes  I  Dominic  A. 
Hall,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,>  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  feelings,  having  &iled  in  his  eflbrts  to  par* 
alyze  the  energetic  actions  of  J4ckson,  persisted  iti  arraign* 
ing  the  victorious  general  before  himself  upon  a  charge  of  his 
own  for  a  contempt  of  courts  in  disregarding  the  frequent  writs 
of '^habeas  corpus"  issued  by  the  judge  during^  the  inveistment 
of  the  city,  with  the  intent  to  embarrass  the  generaPs  phms 
of  defense  in  the  establishment  of  martial  law.  The  judge, 
persisting  in  his  vindictive  course,  and  disregarcRng  sJl  sn- 
Bwers,  and  overruling  all  pleas^  proceeded  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence by  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  rigidly  so* 
forced,  and  was  paid  from  the  private  fimds  of  the  general. 
The  judge  retired  from  the  court  amid  the  contempt  of  die 
assembled  multitude,  protected  from  their  vengeance  only  by 
the  efforts  and  entreaties  of  the  magnanimous  hero,  who  inter- 

**  8«B  GteiboiM**  Notw  oa  the  Wtf  in  tiie  Soulh,  p.  79. 
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posed  his  authority  and  his  commanding  inflaence  with  the  peo* 
pie  for  the  preservation  of  the  unworthy  judge,  assuring  them 
that,  having  set  them  an  example  of  patriotism  by  repelling  for* 
eign  invasion,  he  now  desired  to  evince  his  respect  to  the  civil 
power  by  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  constituted  authonV 
ties.  The  people  bore  bim  off  in  joyM  triumph,  'while  the 
judge  was  permitted  fo  pass  unmolested,  and  all  were  emulous 
of  th^  honor  of  contribnCing  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  unjust 
fine ;  but  the  genered,  refusing  thus  to  be  released  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  by  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  hastened  to 
fiquidate  the  demand  from  his  own  resources.  Thirty  years 
afterward,  in  the  year  1845,  upon  the  recommendation  of  John 
Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Congress,  and,  after  a  full  examination  by  an  im- 
partial committee,  that  body,  refusing  longer  to  sanction  the 
arbitrary  and  unjust  exaction  of  the  malicious  judge,  by  law 
required  the  original  amount  of  the  fine,  with  interest  for  thirty 
y6ars,  to  be  paid  to  the  aged  soldier,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrong  imposed  on  him  by  Judge  Hall ;  the  national  Legis- 
lature thus  concurring  in  the  argument  eloquently  advanced  by 
Mr.  Douglass,  of  Indiana,  and  maintained  by  thei  general  him^^ 
self,  that  the  "  law  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  Nature,*' 
above  all  law  and  all  constitution,  required  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  with  authority  paramount  even  to  the  Constitution 
itself.  The  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  upon  the  theatre  of  Judge 
Hairs  former  power,  at  the  same  time  instituted  a  thorough  in- 
quiry by  committee,  upon  whose  report  resolutions  were  pass- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  approving  the  conduct  of 
General  Jackson,  and  geiierously  proposing  to  refund  the  un- 
just exaction  from  the  state  treasury. 

This  closes  our  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Louisiana  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  United*  States,  and  the  first  yedrs  af- 
ter her  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
subsequent  increase  of  inhabitants,  the -extension  of  settlements, 
and  the  growth  of  her  agricultural  and  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1815,  the  entire  population  of 
Louisiana  did  not  exceed  ninety  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one 
half  were  blacks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number  were 
concentrated  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  upon  the  river 
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coast,  for  thirty  nules  below,  and  seventy  miles  above  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  pf  these  rirer  settlements  were  chiefly 
Creole  French,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  Angtp- Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Lafourche,  for  fifty  miles  below  its  efflux,  and 
upon  the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also  a 
dense  French  population.  Several  bayous  West  of  the  AtcluiF 
falaya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  same  people,  and  others 
in  the  delta  of  Red  River,  and  extending  as  high  as  Natchito- 
ches, but  chiefly  below  Alexandria.  A  few  scattering  French 
habitations  had  been  formed  on  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita,  as  high  as  the  post 
of  Washita,  and  above  the  present  town,  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  few  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  arrived  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late 
as  the  admission. of  that  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
French  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
exandria, as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  Baton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the  state  and 
New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  m 
population,  commerce^  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising 
emigrants  and  capitalists  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  this  great  agricultural  state.  Since  that  time  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage,  with  the 
French,  until,  at  last,  the  English  language  has  nearly  super- 
seded the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settlements  near 
New  Orleans,  as  w^U  as  in  one  half  of  the  old  French  part  of 
the  city. 

In  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  com- 
paratively small  at  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished  in  1810,  when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  efiected  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Western  States  gen- 
erally ;  and  the  French  language  is  almost  unknown  as  a  col^ 
loquial  dialect. 

[A.D.  1840.]  That  portion  of  the  state  on  the  ieest  aide  of 
the  Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  31°,  and  westward  to  the  Sa* 
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bine,  has  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  brides  a  portion 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These,  of  course,  are  the  native 
Anglo-Americans,  and  are  mostly  strangers  to  the  French 
tongue.  The  American  population  in  1840  had  spread,  also, 
upon  all  the  arable  lands  in  the  bayou  regions  and  prairies 
southwest  of  the  Teche. 

The  whole  portion  of  the  state  west  of  the  Washita  and  north 
of  Red  River  in  1830  contained  scarcely  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  same  region  in  1845  had  been  subdivided  into 
several  large  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  state  had 
increased  in  numbers  in  1830  to  215,740  persons,  including 
126,300  blacks.  The  census  of  1840  gave  an  aggregate  of 
352,400  souls,  including  168,452  slaves,  which  in  1845  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  400,000.  In  point  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance,  Louisiana  had  advanced  to  an  eleva* 
ted  rank  as  early  as  1830.  In  mercantile  transactions.  New 
Orleans,  in  1840,  had  attained  a  standing  which  placed  h^r  sec- 
ond only  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  staple  productions 
of  the  state  were  probably  inferior  in  value  to  none  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  made  su- 
gar one  of  its  principal  staples  of  export,  and  in  the  production 
of  this  article  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  states  in  the 
Union.  The  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  in  1836  had  increased  to 
55,000  hogsheads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  besides  1547  barrels  of  molasses.  The  crop  of  1838 
yielded  75,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  molasses  in  proportioh. 
The  next  largest  crop  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  was  that  of  1842, 
when  the  favorable  season  and  the  activity  of  the  planters, 
with  the  wonderful  facilities  afforded  by  the  introduction  ot 
steam  power  in  all  the  operations  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, yielded  a  crop  of  about  140,000  hogsheads.  The  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  resources  of  the  country,  stimulated  by  the 
success  of  former  efforts,  and  favored  Ipy  the,  fine  season  of 
1844,  was  rewarded  by  the  largest  crop  ever  made  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  200,000  hogsheads.* 

Louisiana,  at  the  same  time,  had  become  an  important  pot- 

*  See  "  New  Orleani  Aonaal  BUtemeot"  of  the  pricei  current*  ud  Mercfaanf  • 
Traiucript,  for  1844.  104A. 
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ton-producing  state.  For  several  years  subsequent  to  18aO, 
the  Amerioan  popdatkm  from  Misstsstppiy  Alabama,  Temies- 
see,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  been  advancing  into  the  fine 
eotton  regions  on  tiie  Red  River  and  Washita,  and  Xkpon  the 
Black  River  and  Tensas  north  of  Red  River,  as  far  as  the 
northern  limit  of  the  state ;  and  the  original  parish  of  Concor> 
dia  had  become  densely  inhabited,  and  subdivided  into  four 
new  ones.  In  1645  it  constituted  <me  of  the  most  important 
cotton  regions  in  the  state. 

As  early  as  the  year  1640  the  subject  of  a  revisal  of  the  state 
Constitution  had  been  agitated  among  the  people,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  the  Leg- 
islature had  made  provision  for  a  conv^sntion  to  assemble  ai 
Baton  Rouge  in  1844,  for  the  purpoee  of  forming  a  new  Con* 
atitutipn  upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  more  Democratic  in  its 
general  features  and  provisions.  The  Constitution  siAsfr- 
<(uently  ^bmitted  to  the  people  was  approved  by  them  is 
the  usual  way,  and  the  new  government  went  formally  into 
operation  in  January,  1846,  with  Isaac  Johnston  as  govern- 
or.* The  LegisIat^re  was  engaged  until  near  the  1st  of 
June  following  in  reorganizing  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

[A.D.  1846.]  Such  is  the  harmony  and  ease  with  which 
fMms  of  government  in  the  United  States  may  be  altered  and  es- 
tablished upon  a  new  basis,  without  violence  or  bloodshed.  The 
first  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  formed  in  1812,  under  a  strong  na- 
tional prejudice  of  the  French  inhabitants  in  favor  of  monarch- 
ical forms  and  powers,  and  partaking,  in  many  of  its  features, 
of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  old  Spanidi  dominion,  bad 
fisillen  &r  behind  the  liberal  and  Democratic  sinrit  which  had 

*  Oovtmor  «ftke  Tgrrit&ry  ttf  Orleaiu. 

U  WUUan  C.  C.  Glalbonie,  fieom  1804  to  1812. 

Govermon  of  the  SUUe  rfLtntuiana. 
1.  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  fifom  181S  to  1816. 
S.  JftiBM  ViObre,  "  .1816  to  1890. 

9.  TbomM  B.  Bofaiowiv  "    1890  to  1894. 

4,  Henry  Jobaion,  *'    1894  to  1828. 

5.  Peter  I>erbigny,  "    1898  to  1829. 

S.  A.  BeanvaSm  «•  1899  to  1830,  mttb^ 

7.  Jaoqaea  Dapr6  "  1830  to  1831,^    ** 

8.  A.  B.  Boman,  *  1831  to  1835. 

9.  Edwaia  D.  White,  '  **  188S  to  1839. 

10.  A.  B.  Roman,  "    1839  to  1843.     . 

11.  Alexander  MoDtoiv  '•    1843  to' 1846. 
19.  laaafi  Johnian,  **    1846  to  1849. 
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overspread  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ef  ooOrse  became 
obnoxious  to  the  tnsgority  of  the  people,  who  m  1642  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  acyoining  states,  where  liberal  and  Demo* 
cratic  eonstittttioos  existed  in  successful  and  salutary  operation* 
The  year  1846  found  Louisiana  protected  by  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  Constituticm,  upon  the  same  basis  as 
other  Western  States,  where  all  offices  have  a  deinite  term  of 
tenure,  and  where  all  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  At  stated  pe* 
riods,  responsible  to  the  people  for  die  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  respectively. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PROGRESatVB  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  JITRIBDIOTION  OVER  THE 
**  NORTHWESTERN   TERRITORY**  TO    THE    MISSISSIPPI. A.D.   1800 

TO  1845. 

wfr^ffMn^.— The  Origina  of  tbree  Sutei  in  Northwettem  Territory.— Iiidiana.-->I]U- 
noii.— Michigan. — "  IncRana  Territory'*  organized. — Indian  Treaties.^ — "  HUnoia  Ter- 
titcvy"  o(faiiixe4.^lfiobigan  Tenttecy  oi^gaiiixed.-*CoDdition  of  dieaeTefritoriea  tik 
lSll.-*«hawaBeae  threaten Hoitilidea^-United  Statea  Traepe  advance  with  Oorenor 
Harriion  toward  the  Prophet's  Town. — ^Harriaon  contemplates  a  Treaty* — ^Unfbrtn* 
aate  Battle  of  Trppecanoe/^Begmning  of  the  Indian  W  ar  fb  the^Weat.— Emigration 
to  Indiana  attd  lOiaev  in  ISM.— '<  State  ef  Indiana?  nduitted  inl»  the  Uiiin^''0iMft 
of  lUinoia"  admitted  into  the  Upion.— Progressive  Incrense  of  Popnlation  in  Aeae 
States. — Treaties  for  Sxtinguishment  of  Indian  Title.-^Michigan  Territory  ontil  163S. 
-i^-Sttigiidon  to  Hichigui  nndWiaoopria.-^-Oomuetdii  and  AgrieaHoral  Adranlagea 
of  Michigan  dieoorered.— Increaaeof  Pqpoktien.— •KBtenrionef  8atllam6n|a.-<-''fitoto 
of  Michigan"  admitted.—"  Wisconsin  Territory"  oi^ganised. — Population  and  Be- 
•eorcea  of  WiaoonanL— '^Territory  of  Iowa"  organized  In  1838.— lUpid  fixteniioik 
«f  PopnIaAon  into  Wisoonala  and  Iowa.">Aggfestte  PoptUtifia  of  thoiSlatoa  aiiA 
TTerritoriea  oompriaed  in  original  Limita  of  Noithweatem  Territoiy.— Commerae  on 
the  Lakes. — Advance  of  Popnlation  and  Bdacation  in  the  State  of  Michigan. — ^Esd> 
«tnthm  to  WiaeoMin  and  lewa  Tenitoriet  in  18KM3.-— VHaodurin  appKea  te  Ad* 
BiiiffJT^Ti  intotho  TTnkft* 

[A.D.  J600.]  We  have  shown  that  previous  to  Ihe  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio  into  the  Union,  the  Northwestern 
Territory*  in  its  greatest  extent^  oontained  the  germs  of  three 
other  independent  states^  in  which  the^rx^  grade  of  territorial 
government  had  been  instituted,  and  which  were  comprised  in 
the  Indiana  Territory  as  originally  organized.  This  territory 
included  the  county  of  Knox,  tipon  the  Wabash,  from  whicii 
has  sprung  the  State  of  Indiana ;  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  or  Illinois  River,  fh>m  which  has  sprung  the 
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State  of  Illinois ;  and  the  county  of  Wajme,  ujx)n  the  Detroit 
River,  from  which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  each  of  these  Targe  counties,  surrounded  by  immense  re- 
gions of  uninhabited  country  or  Indian  territory,  the  nucleus 
of  the  white  population  was  the  remains  of  old  French  colo- 
nies, which  had  bedn  settled  at  th6se  points  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  about  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlement  at 
Detroit 

FVom  the  first  organization  of  state  government  in  Ohio, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Federal  gov- 
emment  omitted  no  opportunity,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  to 
prepare  the  w^y  for  the  progressive  march  of  the  wlutes,  by 
extinguishing  the  Indian  claim  to  other  portions  of  territory. 
For  this  purpose,  numerous  and  successive  treaties  were  con- 
cluded with  the  resident  tribes  for  the  sale  and  relmquishment 
of  lands,  still  in  advance  of  the  civil  jurisdiction.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advanced  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  the  Ulinois,  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Detroit  River  were  protected  from 
Indian  resentment,  and  were  restrained  from  encroachment 
upon  lands  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  years  1812-15, 
the  Federal  executives  redoubled  their  effi)rts  for  the  peaceful 
purchase  of  the  Indian  right  to  lands  which  would  soon  be  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  spread  of  immigration. 

Indiana  Territory. — ^When  the  eastern  portion  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  organized  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7th,  1800,  the 
remsLining  part  of  it,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  lakes,  was  denominated  the  *' Indiana 
Territory,"  .and  was  subsequently  formed  into  the^r^^  grade 
of  territorial  government,  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
July,  1787.  Captain  William  H.  Harrison  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  and  ^  Supennten<jlent  of  Indian  Afiairs ;'' 
and  the  town  of  Vincennes  was  selected  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government. 

The  Indiana  Territory,  under  this  organization,  embraced  all 
the  white  settlements  upon  the  Illinois  and  Upper  MississipfH, 
^as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  At  this  time,  the 
inhabitants  contained  in  all  of  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  5640  souls«  while  the  aggregate  number  of  the  Indian 
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tribes  within  the  extreme  limits  of  the  territory  was  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand. 

[A.D.  1802.]  Extinction  of  Indian  TOfe.— After  the  treaty 
of  Greenville,  the  northwestern  tribes  had  continued  peaceable, 
and  the  white  inhabitaints  in  the  isolated  settlements  began  to 
increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  country,  and  by  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  army,  or  were  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  the  territorial  government  and  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Roads,  or  traces,  through  the  Indian  country  were 
opened,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  remote  countiesi 
in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  discharge  of  the  execu- 
tive duties  of  the  governor  and  the  agents  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment. -  The  rambling  disposition  of  the  western  people, 
the  propensity  for  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  innate 
curiosity  to  see  and  explore  new  and  beautiful  regions,  by 
plunging  still  further  into  the  boundless  wilderness,  stimulated 
them  to  seek  out  these  remote  and  lonely  abodes.  Hence  the 
number  of  whites  gradually  augmented  around  the  French 
nucleus  on  the  Wabash,  Illinois,  and  Detroit  Rivers.         * 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  settlements  extended, 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  peaceable  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  for  the  occupancy  of  additional  territory,  and  to 
compensate  them  for  the  relinquishment  of  their  title  to  the 
soil.  Hence,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  extending 
by  negotiation  the  boundary  of  the  land  already  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Greenville.* 

*  The  followiag  ii  «d  aotfaenlic  abitnct  horn  the. priocipal  Indian  treatia  for  the 
§dle  and  rdinquuhment  of  lands  in  the  tenilory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  treat f 
of  Oreenvitte  inelueive. 

1.  Treo/jr  of  ChtenmOe,  ooiidade4  an  Ae  3d  of  Aagiut,  1795,  wil^  the  Wyaadoti, 
Delaware!,  Sbawaneee,  Ottawfta,  Chippewaa,  Potawatamies,  Miamiei,  Eel  River% 
Kickspooa,  Piaokefhaa,  and  Kaakaakiaa. — By  thii  treaty  the  tribes  ooncemed  cede 
and  relioqaiih  to  the  United  Stately  within  the  limiti  of  the  present  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  17,734,489  acres  of  land ;  of  this  quantity,  1,726,000  acres  were  within  the 
limits  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  and  794,072  acres  were  within  the  present  State  of 
Indiana. 

SL  Treaty  of  Fori  Wayne,  condnded  Jane  7tfa,  ld03,  with  the  Delawares,  Shawanese, 
Potawatamies,  Eel  Bivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaa,  and  Kaskaskias.— Thia 
treaty  was  ratified  at  the  oonndl  held  in  Vincennes,  August  7th,  3803,  by  the  Bel 
Bivers,  Wyandots,  Kaskaskias,  and  Kickapoos.  By  it  the  tribes  concerned  cede 
to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
1,634,000  acres,  of  which  1,297,920  fcres  were  in  Indiana,  and  S36,128  acres  were  in 
Illinois. 

3.  TVeatf  of  Ymcennu,  concluded  August  13A,  1803.— By  this  treaty  the  Kaskas- 
kias cede  to  ^e  United  States,  within  the  present  State  of  Illinois,  8,608,167  acres. 

4.  Trtaiy  of  KtncfiiMt,  concluded  Augost  18tb,  1804,  at  Vincennes.— This  treaty 
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[A.D.  1804.]  By  successive  treaties,  the  lodian  title  was 
extinguished  gradually  to  all  the  country  lying  upon  the  waters 
pf  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  .the  lower  tributaries  of  t)ie 
Wabash,  upon  the  Little  Wabash,  the  Kaskaskia,  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
was  open  to  the  advance  of  the  enterprisii^  pioneer ;  the  great 
obstacle  having  been  removed  by  the  peaceable  extinction  of 
the  Indian  claim  to  the  same. 

[A.D.  1805.]  By  the  same  means,  the  Indian  right  was  ex- 
tinguished to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  In  1807,  the  Federal  government, 
in  like  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians  ^tensive  regions 
west  of  Detroit  River,  and  within  the  present  State  of  Michigan, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

WM  made  with  tke  DtHmwrnt,  wlio  lii«rebf  ceded,  widiiii  the  UmiC»  of  the  pi«Mit 
State  of  Indiana,  1,910,717  acres  of  land.  This  oesaion  waa  ratified  by  the  Piaakeaha^ 
at  Vi^ennea,  on  the  U7th  of  Angoit,  18D4. 

5.  TVeaiy  cfSt.  Lom$,  oondoded  Norember  3d)  1804.— By  tina  treaty  ^e  8aiiki  and 
Fosea  ceded  to  the  United  Statea  14,000,000  aorei  cf  land,  aitoated  pnneipaUy  witliiB  the 
linxta  of  the  preient  State  of  Ulinoia,  bat  partly  in  Miaaoari,  weat  of  the  MiaaianppL 

6.  Treaty  of  Fori  /9u2««/ry,  cooeladed  July  4th,  ISOS-o-This  treaty  waa  made  with 
tiie  Wyindota,  OttawAa,  Ohtppewaa,  Manaeea,  I>e]«werei,BEftwaneae,  and  Potawai»> 
auea.  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United  Staiei  8.7S^818  acrea  of  land,  all  within  Iba 
northern  limiu  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  eaat  of  the  Sandoaky  River,  and  chiefly 
within  the  Connecticut  Reserve. 

7.  Trtaty  cf  Oroute4andt  near  Vincennei^  eoodaded  Attgoat  Slal^  1SDS.—Tbia  teea^ 
waa  made  with  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  Eel  Riven,  and  Weaa.  They 
ceded  to  the  United  States  1,244,211  acrea  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the  preaent 
State  of  Indiana. 

8.  Treaty  of  Vinoennes,  oonchided  December  30th,  iSOS.—Thia  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Piankeshas,  who  ceded  their  daim  to  2,616,921  acres  of  land,  within  the 
^mita  of  the  preaent  State  of  Illinois. 

9.  jyealy  of  VetraU,  concladed  November  17th,  1807.— By  Qiis  treaty  the  Ottaw^ 
Chippewas,  Wyandots,  and  Potawatamies  ceded  to  the  United  States  ^^937,760  acres 
of  land,  chiefly  within  the  preaent  limits  of  Michigan,  and  partly  within  the  northwesteni 
Baits  of  Ohio. 

10.  Trealv  of  Brownttown,  concladed  November  25th,  1808,  at  Brownstown,  Hidii- 
gan.— <By  this  treaty  the  Chippewas,  Ottaw&s,  Wyandots,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and 
Bel  Rivers  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ol^o  for  the  nae  of 
a  load,  &c 

11.  Treaty  of  Port  Wayne,  concladed  September  30th,  1809.— This  treaty  waa  made 
with  the  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  and  Eel  Rivers.  They  ceded  thereby  ID 
the  United  States  5^,136,266  acres  of  land,  within  the  northern  portion  of  the  praaenl 
State  of  Indiana.       • 

This  cession  was  sabseqnently  confirmed  in  convention,  at  Vincennes,  by  the  Weafl, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1809.  Also,  by  the  Kickapoos,  in  a  treaty  at  Vincenaea, 
concloded  December  9th,  1809.-^  See  Land  Laws  of  Uniud  States,  compSUOion  of  1830^ 
by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  paenm. 
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Michigan  Territory. — Meantime,  the  Bettlements  formerly 
comprised  in  Wayne  oounty,  having  increased  in  inhabitants 
and  importance,  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  territorial 
government,  known  and  designated  as  the  ^  Territory  of  Mich- 
igan." On  the  first  of  July»  1805,  the  territory  entered  upon 
the  fir^  grade  of  territorial  government,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787;  and  William  Hull,  formerly  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Revolutionary  anny,  was  made  the  first  governor. 
The  judges  and  other  officers  appointed  soon  afterward  enter* 
ed  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  at  Detroit, 
which  was  made  the  s^t  of  the  territorial  government  The 
southern  limit  of  Michigan  Territory,  according  to  this  act 
of  Congress,  was  to  be  a  line  running  due  east  £rom  the  most 
^southern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Bay. 

Meantime,  Louisianaj  purchased  from  France,  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  American  troopq,  and  Upper  Louisiana,  com- 
prising the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri  River,  had  bDen  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Indiana  Territory  as  the  ^^  District  of  Mis- 
souri/' A  treaty  had  been  held  at  St  Louis  on  the  8d  of  No- 
vember, for  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts 
in  this  district  also.  Thus,  as  early  as  1805,  the  whole  regios 
north  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  of  a  line  dravm  southwest  fi'om 
Greenville  to  St  Louis,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  was  released 
from  the  claim,  if  not  from  the  occupancy,  of  the  ndtive  tribes, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  explorations  of  the  western  pioneers. 

[A.D.  1807.]  But  these  countries  were  too  remote,  and  too 
much  exposed  to  the  precarious  friendship  of  the  savages,  and 
too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  ^civilized  life,  to  attract  many 
emigrants,  while  lands  equally  good,  and  muqh  more  secure 
from  danger,  were  more  convenient  Hence  the  settlements 
on  the  Wabash,  on  the  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and 
near  the  Detroit  River,  increased  in  numbers  slowly.  The 
Indians  still  Ungered  around  their,  homes  and  familiar  hunting- 
grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  abandon  the  scenes  of  their  youth 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  although  they  had  receiv- 
ed the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from 
them. 

[A.D.  1809.]  Illinois  Territory, — Yet  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  strongly  to  the  West,  and  the  redundant  population  began 
to  reach  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois.    By  the  close  of  the  year 
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1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the  Wabash  had  received 
such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  assume 
the  second,  grade  of  territorial  government  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  free  white  males,  Ccmgress,  with  a  view 
to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act  approved  February  3d, 
1808,  restricted  its  limits,  and  authorized  a  territorial  Legisla- 
ture, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1 787.  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded  on  the  ^est  by 
a  Ime  extending  up  the  middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth 
to  Vincennes,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion 
west  of  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the^r^  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  **  Il- 
linois Territory."* 

[A.D*  1810.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon 
began  to  augment  more  rapidly,  and  emigration  to  seek  the 
fine  lands  on  White  River,  and  upon  the  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  Albany.  In  1810  the  people  had  increased  in  numbers 
to  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred,  and  in  the  newly-erect- 
ed Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  persons.! 

The  popdation  of  Michigan  Territory,  upon  its  first  organi- 
zation in  1805,  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  western  army, 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls.  As  late  as  the  year  1810, 
the  increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  settlements  had 
been  comparatively  small,  and  the  census  of  1810  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  eight  thousand  four  hundred  souls.:^  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  1812,  the  whole  number  of  people  could 
not  have  exceeded  six  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities  near  the 
close  of  the  year  1811,  these  three  territories  together  scarcely 
contained  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  Creole 
French  on  the  Detroit^  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The 
whole  northern  half  of  Michigan  still  belonged  to  the  Indians, 
and  was  in  their  sole  occupancy.  Of  Indiana,  two  thirds  of 
its  entire  area,  on  the  nol-th,  were  likewise  territory  to  which 

*  LumI  Liwa  of  United  Statea,  oompilation  of  1837,  p.  983. 
t  Mitchell'!  World,  p.  231.    Cenitu  of  United  SUtei. 
t  Idem,  p.  924.    United  Statei  Ceofoi  iot  1810. 
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the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  A  still  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  area  of  Illinois  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  right  of  soil  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  the  further  progress  of  the  whites  was  checked 
by  the  very  first  a6t  of  open  warfare.  Many  who  had  al- 
ready advanced  too  far  for  safety,  rjstired  from  their  new 
homes  5  hence,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
savage  **  allies,"  the  advanced  settlements  were  abandoned. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1815  that  population  began  to 
extend  into  the  wilderness  of  these  three^  territories,  and  into 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  first  indication  of  aggression  shown  by  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  was  from  the  Shawanese,  controlled  by  their 
great  war-chief^  Tecumseh,  aided  by  his  brother,  the  ^''Proph- 
et.'* The  former  was  an  extraordinary  man,  possessed  of 
great  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance ;  endowed  with  elo- 
quence and  a  comnfianding  influence,  which  enabled  him  Jo 
control  not  only  his  own,  but  many  other  tribes.  He  had 
been  a  noted  warrior  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and,  like  his  prototype  Pontiac,  seemed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  great  energies  to  arresting  the  advance  of  civilization 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  this  object  he  derived  aid  and 
counsel  from  British  agents  and  officers  in  Canada,  who,  be- 
lieving a  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  England  in- 
evitable, had  used  every  effi)rt  to  induce. him  to  stir  up  the 
tribes  of  the  northwest,  as  well  as  of  the  south,  to  engage  in 
the  approaching  contest.'  During  the  year  1812  he  was  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  exciting  a  general  Indian  war,  having  visited 
the  CbickasaSy  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Creeks,  in  order  to  rouse 
them  in  the  common  cause  against  the  American  people.  His 
brother,  by  operating  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of 
the  Indians,  greatly  promoted  his  plans,  and  gave  him  addi- 
tional influence  over  the  savages. 

Tecumseh  had  opposed  the  sale  and  cession  of  lands  to  the 
United  States,  and  now  contended  that  the  treaties  and  sales 
were  null  and  void ;  as  sucli,  he  refused  to  permit  their  occu- 
pancy by  the  whites.  Toward  the  autumn  of  the  year  1811 
lie  had  stirred  up  the  northwestern  Indians  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  was  constantly  apprehended  in 
the  settlements  of  the  Indiana  Territory.    To  avert  the  dan- 
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ger,  and  to  af^ase  the  anger  of  the  sayages,  Goyemor  Har* 
riflon,  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  agent  for  Indian  affiurs^ 
had  convened  a  council  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  YiDceanet* 
for  the  patpose  of  friendly  negotiatioDS. 

This  council  was  att^ed  by  Tecamseh  and  twenty  <nr 
thirty  chieis  and  warriors,  bat  no  arrangement  was  accom- 
plished, on  account  of  the  violence  of  Tecumseh,  who  broke 
up  the  assembly  by  has  impetuovs  insolence. 

Campaign  cf  Tippecanoe. — In  the  mean  time,  the  Federal 
government,  jMreparing  for  the  worst,  had  concentrated  a  mil- 
itary force  in  the  vicinity  of  Yincenoes,  fiur  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  any  outbreak  that  might  occur. 
The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  troops,  under  Colonel 
Boyd,  was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  waa  re-enforced  by  de- 
tachments of  Tolunteers  and  militia  from  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana. 

As  the  year  drew  toward  a  close,  the  frontier  setUers  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Indian  af> 
fairs,  which  clearly  indicated  approaching  hostilities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Governor  Harriaon  advanced  vrith  the 
troops  tdward  the  principal  towns  of  the  Shawaneae,  on  the 
Wabash,  near  the  outlet  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek. 

On  the  5(h  6f  November  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Frophr 
et's  Town,  with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  including  regulars^ 
militia,  and  mounted  volunteers.  His  object  was  to  demand 
satisfactory  explanations  for  the  hostile  appearances,  or  to  enr 
force  the  observance  of  existing  treaties  by  force  of  arma.* 

On  the  6th  the  troops  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Propb- 
et's  Town,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Wabash  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  Creek.  During  thid  day,  as  weB 
as  upon  the  whole  march,  the  Indians  continued  to  manifest 
every  indication  of  aggression  except  an  actual  Jittack^  which 
they  seldom  make  without  great  advantages  in  their  fiivor. 
They  continued  to  hover  upon  the  flanks  and  front  of  the  ar- 
my, in  warlike  array,  ,and  to  elude  every  attempt  to  approach 
them,  and  to  reject  all  overtures  to  meet  in  council.  Several 
peace-flags  had  been  sent  to  them  for  an  amicable  conference, 
which  they  declined  by  sullenly  retiring  toward  their  towns. 
The  army  continued  to  advance  until  within  one  mile  of  the 
Prophet's  Town,  when>  becoming  alarmed  for  their  safety, 

*  Breokeoridge'f  Late  War,  p.  94. 
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they  sent  a  delegation  of  warriors  to  Governor  Harrison,  pro- 
posing to  meet  in  council  next  morning.  Colonel  Boyd  urged 
the  expediency  of  adfancing  immediately  upon  the  town,  to 
take  possession  of  it,  and  to  chastise  them  severely^  when 
they  would  be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  om  their  own 
ground.  He  knew  the  perfidious  character  of  the  sayages* 
and  was  imwilling  to  afford  them  time  to  concert  means  of 
defense,  or  to  mature  any  treacherous  designs. 

But  Grovemor  Harrison  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  actual 
hostilities  as  long  as  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  for  holding  a  council  with  them  on  the  next  day. 
The  army  was  accordingly  directed  to  halt,  and  take  up  its 
position  for  the  night  in  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  margin  of  a 
prairie.  Aware  of  the  Indian  character  for  studied  duplicity, 
the  troops  were  order^  to  repose  upon  their  arms,  with  a  nu- 
merous guard  on  duty  within  the  lii^e  of  sentinels.  The  order 
of  encampment  was  designed  to  resist  any  sudden  attack  at 
night,  so  far  as  their  unprotected  situation  permitted.* 

In  this  condition  they  remained  undisturbed  until  about  four 
o'clock  next  mornings  when,  the  night  being  cloudy  and  driz- 
zly, the  Indians  made  their  attack  with  great  impetuosity,  in 
that  part  of  the  camp  near  the  regular  troops.  They  had  crept 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  unobserved,  nearly  to  the  sentinels, 
whom  they  designed  to  kid  before  any  alarm  could  be  given ; 
but  they  were  discovered,  and  the  alarm  was  immediately  sound- 
ed.  The  Indians  sprang  to  their  feet,  gave  the  terrible  war- 
whoop,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  with  the  tomahawk  against 
the.  advanced  guard  of  militia  on  the  left  flank.  The  guard, 
panic-stricken,  fled  in  confusion  upon  the  regulars  under  Colo- 
nel Boyd.  The  assault  was  first  received  by  Captain  Barton's 
company  of  infantry,  and  Captain  Guiger's  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  who  maintained  their  position  with  great  firm- 
ness. While  the  commander-in-chief  was  endeavoring  to  re-en- 
force this  point,  and  to  dialodge  the  Indians  firom  their  covert  by 
means  of  the  cavalry^  a  furious  attack  was  made  on  the  right 
wing,  which  was  received  by  two  companies  of  United  States 
infantry  under  Captains  Spencer  and  Warwick.  Captain 
Spencer  and  all  his  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain  War- 
wick was  mortally  wounded.  This  line  was  strengthened  by 
Captain  Robb's  company,  which  maintained  its  position  with 

*  BrNkenridge,  p.  89. 
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great  courage.  While  Governor  Harrison  was  bringing  up  this 
company,  his  aid,  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  by  his  side.  Colo- 
nel Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  White,  of  Indiana,  were 
killed  in  leading  a  charge  against  the  Indians  on  the  left  flanL 

The  camp  fires  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  army 
was  closely  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Indians,  concealed  be- 
hind logs  and  trees,  and  in  the  grass,  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
galling  fire  upon  the  compact  bodies  of  troops,  who  suffered 
severely,  until  the  savages  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  caval- 
ry, led  on  by  Captain  Snelling. 

The  contest  was  now  maintained  with  great  valor  on  both 
sides,  and  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Indians  advanced 
and  retreated  alternately,  fighting  desperately,  and  with  a  fiiry 
seldom  seen  or  equalled.  Their  yells,  and  the  terrific  rattling 
of  deer-hoofs  and  Indian  drums,  served  to  render  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  fearful  import  Such  it  continued  until  about 
daybreak,  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  charge  si- 
multaneously from  the  right  and  left  wings  upon  the  enemy, 
aided  by  such  of  the  dragoons  as  could  be  mounted.  The 
savages  fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
horsemen  into  the  3wamps  as  far  as  they  could  proceed.  Thus 
terminated  this  sanguinary  and  unfortunate  battle.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  but  little 
short  of  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among  them 
were  Colonels  Daviess  and  Owen,  highly  distinguished  and 
greatly  lamented.  The  whole  of  the  troops,  both  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  the  volunteers  and  militia,  behaved  with  great 
courage  and  prudence,  and  merited  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown ;  but,  firom  their 
advantages  and  concealment,  it  is  probable  their  loss  did  not 
exceed  fifty  or  sixty  warrioi:s. 

This  battle  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  following.  The 
whole  of  the  western  frontier  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  many  retired  to  the  older  settlements  for  safety.  The  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  the  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash, 
and  the  regions  south  and  west  of  all  the  great  lakes,  immedi- 
ately flew  to  armd,  and  sought  the  aid  of  their  allies,  the  Eng- 
lish in  Canada.    They  had  previously  received  assurance  of 

*  Breckenridge,  p.  26.    Official  retoras  gire  62  kSled,  126  woonded— Dnke'i  Book 
of  IndUns,  book  t.,  p.  103. 
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aid  from  Great  Britain  in  case  of  hostilities,  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  threaten  all  the  American  border  popuTation  and  posts 
in  the  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  Territories,  as  well  as  the 
northwestern  confines  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.* 

It  would  carry  us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  work  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  the  military  operas 
tions  and  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  conducted  by  the 
British  commanders  upon  the  northwestern  frontier  during 
three  years,  from  1612  to  1815;  we  shall^  therefore,  pass  them 
by,  and  pursue  the  subject  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  white 
inhabitants  after  the  war. 

[A.D.  1815.]  The  year  1815  was  ushered  in  with  the  news 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest,  deprived  of  their  great  civilized 
ally,  were  comparatively  powerless,  and  readily  suspended 
operations.  A  short  time  served  to  banish  fear  from  the 
western  emigrants  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  With  the  death  of  Tecumseh  all  hope  of  resisting 
the  onward  march  of  the  whites  had  vanished  from  the  In- 
dian tribes.  They  contented  themselves  with  the  privilege 
of  making  a  permanent  peace,  and  living  upon  their  own  soil, 
until  the  settlements  should  encroach  upon  them.  The  grad- 
ual relinquishment  of  their  lands,  as  they  retired  westward, 
created  for  them  a  fund,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  from  the 
American  government,  which  supplied  them  with  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  which  they  could  not  procure  otherwise. 

State  of  Indiana, — The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expe- 
ditions which  had  traversed  the  regions  of  the  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  Territories  for  the  last  three  years,  were  virtual 
explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  by  thousands  of 

*  Whtte  the  gOTenunent  of  the  United  States  had  adopted  every  prudential  meai- 
ore  which  faoinaoity  and  natural  joatice  mig^ht  dictate  tor  the  preaenration  of  neutral- 
ity and  peace  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  as  Mr.  Madison  declared  in  his  message 
of  Noremher  4tfa,  1R18,  "The  enemy  haa  not  acnipled  to  call  to  his  aid  the  ruthless 
ferocity  of  the  aarages*  armed  with  instnunents  of  carnage  and  torture,  which  are 
known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  In  this  oatrage  against  the  laws  of  honorahle 
war,  and  against  the  feelings  sacred  to  hnmanity,  the  British  commaaders  can  not  re- 
sort to  the  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  committed  in  the  face  of  oar  example.  They 
can  not  mitigate  it  hy  calling  it '  self-defense'  against  men  in  arms,  fin:  it  embraces  the 
most  shocking  hatcheries  of  defenseless  families.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they 
are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities  j>erpetrated ;  for  the  oavagea  are  empbyed  widi 
a  knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces  that  their  fary  can  not  be  controlled.  Bach  ia 
the  spectacle  which  the  deputed  sathorities  of  a  nation  boaatiog  its  reUgion  and 
morality  have  not  restrained  from  preaentfaig  to  an  eaUgfatened  aga."— See  Americia 
State  Papers,  Boston  ed.,  toL  ix.,  p.  51. 
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young,  izardy,  and  enterprising  pioneeni.  The  enchanting 
prospects,  and  the  fertile  TaHeys  upon  all  the  brandies  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskadkia,  had  fflled  many 
'With  enthusiasm  for  Bdventure  into  those  desiraibie  Tegions. 
Those  who  had  traversed  this  country  in  hostile  array  now 
advanced  with  their  families  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  husband- 
men, and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  eitlend  upon  all  the 
water-courses.  The  older  settlements  of  Kentncky  and  Ohio 
began  to  send  forth  young  colonies  to  these  beaudfal  loci£- 
ties,  where  the  hmd  was  both  productive  and  cheap. 

[A.D.  1816.]  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  ascertain- 
ed  that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed  a  population  which 
entitled  it  to  an  independent  state  government  Congress  au- 
thorized the  election  of  a  conventicm  to  form  a  state  Constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1 787.  The 
'Convention  formed  a  Constitution  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 
This  Constitution  having  been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new 
^  State  of  Indiana"  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Unkm  oa 
the  19th  of  April,  I8ia.<» 

The  new  state  government  went  into  operation  by  &e  Sec- 
tion of  Jonathan  Jennings  first  govemor,t  and  a  General  As- 
sembly, whic^  iHY>ceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  various  de- 
partments, agreeably  to  the  provimons  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  tide  of  immigration  had  set 
equally  strong  into  the  Illinois  Territory.  The  inlmbttants  be 
gan  to  increase  in  all  the  old  settlements,  and  gradually  to  ex 
tend  into  the  country  west  of  the  Wabash  and  upon  the  lowei 
tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  upon  the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  lUanois  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  eaet  of  the  Mis> 
sissippL 

State  of  IlKneis. — Before  the  dose  of  flie  year  1817,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  Illinois  Territory  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  previ<His  to  its  admbnon  into  the  Union. 

*  See.LiadLvwf  Qrihilted8estOT,T6L-«l,l>.m.    Abo^BemteoanipBalianariSZT, 

p.  663.    Alfo,  Dttty^f  €hBettTOr,  p.  8S6. 
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Tiitt  territorial  Legislators  at  iti  next  tession,  ^presenting 
the  will  of  the  people,  made  applicatioti  to  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  establish  a  state  government  Congross,  granting  a  ready 
assent,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1616,  passed  ^  An  act  to  enable 
the  people  of  die  Iflinoii  Territory  to  form  a  state  Oonstltutton, 
and  for  the  edmiseion  of  such  state  into  the  Union  npon  an 
eqoal  footing  with  the  original  states."  The  act  provided  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  held  in 
July  following.  The  Contftitotion  adopted  early  in  August 
was  approved  by  Congress  on  the  3d  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, when,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  **  State  of  Illinois'*  Was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  admission 
of  Indiana^ 

[A.D.  1630.]  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  census  of  1690  gave  the  entii^e  number 
at  55,810  souls.  The  state  census,  five  yeans  afterwaid,  indi- 
cated the  population  at  73,817,  being  an  annual  increase  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons.* 

Indiana  had  increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio,  having 
received  a  large  number  of  immigrants  fimn  the  adjoining 
State  of  Ohio.  •  Such  had  been  the  unprecedented  emigration 
to  Indiana,  that  the  census  of  18209  four  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  presented  a  population  of  147,176 
souls,  including  1430  blacks.  The  state  census,  five  years  af- 
terward, gave  an  aggregate  of  250,000  souls-f  The  people 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a  similar  ratio  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  in  1830  the  census  presented  an  aggre- 
gate of  341,582  souls,  of  whom  3503  were  blacks.  But,  what 
is  most  surprismg,  the  same  ratio  of  increase  was  maintain* 
ed  for  five  years  longer,  and  in  1836  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  per^ 
sons.;( 

*  8m  Laws  of  United  Statei,  vol  yi,  p.  imL    Bradfind'i  OlaitftMl  AOu,  p.  97 
Aln^  SmlgMiA'i  QnMm,  p.  334. 
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Meantime,  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Federal 
government  had  perseveringly  pursued  the  policy  of  gradually 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  from  all  the  habitable  portions  of 
the  northwestern  states  and  territories.  By  successive  treaties, 
the  different  tribes  and  nations  had  relinquished  their  claim  to 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respect- 
ive states,  and  had  entered  into  agreements  to  remove  ultimately 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  there  to  occupy  lands  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  United  States.* 

Michigan  Territory. — The  remainder  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  formerly  organized,  was  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. This  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  western  people,  and  had  but  little  at- 
tractions for  emigrants.  A  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface 
was  also  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  But 
few  settlements  had  been  made  beyond  the  region  of  the  De- 
troit and  Raisin  Rivers ;  and  these,  in  a  great  measure,  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  savages  and  their  English  allies  during 
the  war. 

Huron  District — Lying  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  remote 
from  the  dense  settlements  of  the  Western  States,  and  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier,  years  elapsed  after  the 
war  before  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  strong  into  the 
Michigan  Territory.    At  the  close  of  the  war  the  whole  white 

*  The  principal  lodian  treaties  with  the  northwestetn  tribes,  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
Cor  the  ceaaioo  of  lands,  are  as  CoUows : 

1.  Treaty  of  the  Maumee  Uapidt,  candaded  September  S9tfa,  1617.— By  this  trea^ 
the  Wyandots,  Benecas,  Shawanese,  Ottawfts,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Chippe* 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  4,776,971  acres  of  land  near  the  Lakes  Brie  and  Mkfai- 
gan,  bat  chiefly  in  Ohio ;  some  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  Teiritory. 

2.  Treaty  of  Edwardsville,  concluded  September  26th,  1818.— By  this  treaty  the 
Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Michigamies,  Cahokias,  and  Temarois  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
widiin  the  Temfeoiy  of  nUnois,  7,138.396  acres  of  land. 

3.  Treaty  tf  8t.  Mary»,  condoded  October  3d,  1818.— By  this  treaty  the  DeUwarea 
ceded  all  their  lands  in  Indiana,  in  exchange  for  others  west  of  the  MississippL 

4.  Treaty  of  EdwardeviUefC(mclaAed  July  20thf\Si9.  5.  Treaty  of  Fori  Htmrimm, 
condoded  Angnst  30th,  1819.— By  these  treatiea  the  Kiekapooa  ceded  to  the  Uidtad 
States  3,312,450  acres  of  land,  chiefly  in  Illinois,  bat  partly  in  Indiana. 

6.  Treaty  of  Saginaw,  oonduded  September  29th,  1819.— By  this  treaty  the  Chip- 
pewas  ceded  to  ^  United  States  7,451,520  acres  of  land  m  the  Tetritory  of  Midugaa. 
Other  treaties,  by  the  same  tribes,. ooodnded  at  Saolt  St.  Kane,  Jane  16th,  1890;  aai 
at  L'Aihre  Crodifi,  Joly  6th,  1820,  ceded  other  smaller  portions  of  teiritny  near  the  St. 
Maiy*s  Biyer. 

7.  Treaty  of  Chicago,  oonchided  Aagnst  29tii,  1821.— By  tins  treaty  the  CUppawaa, 
Ottawfts,  and  Potewatamies  ce^  to  the  United  Statea,  diiefly  in  MidiigaB  and  pari* 
ly  in  Indiana,  4,933,550  acres.— £^ce  Land  La»$  of  UniUd  Statee,  eompOatum  of  18X9, 
hf  M.  SL  Clair  Clarke. 
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population  in  this  territory  was  but  little,  if  any,  over  six  thou- 
sand souls.  Five  years  afterward,  the  census  of  1820  gave 
to  the  territory  an  aggregate  of  only  8900  souls,  distributed 
over  seven  counties,  which  embraced  the  entire  organized 
portion  of  th^  territory,  mcluding  the  "  Huron  District,"  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly 
and  gradually  for  ten  years  more ;  and  the  census  of  1830  pre- 
sented the  number  of  people  at  only  28,000  souls,  distributed 
over  twelve  counties,  exclusive  of  the  "Huron  District"  This 
district,  comprising  four  counties  west  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contained  about  3640  souls.*  At  this  time*' 
that  part  of  Michigan  Territory  over  which  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  extended  included  only  about  one  third  of  the 
peninsula,  or  that  portion  lying  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  remainder,  as  far  north  as  the  Straits 
of  Michillimackinac,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  undisturbed 
occupancy  of  more  than  eight  thousand  savages. 

[A.D.  1832.]  About  the  year  1832  the  tide  of  emigration 
began  to  set  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steam-boat  naviga- 
tion had  opened  a  new  commerce  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  con- 
nected the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illinois 
and  Upper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navigation  encir- 
cled the  penmsula  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  ex- 
ploration. Its  unrivalled  advantages  for  navigation,  its  imh 
mense  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grams  and  grasses,  attracted  the 
attention  of  western  immigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set 
strong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and  rolling  plains,  its 
deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade 
and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  The 
hundreds  of  banoes,  pirogues,  and  barges,  with  their  half-civil- 
ized couriers  du  boiSf  which  had  annually  visited  Detroit  for 
more  than  a  century,  had  given  way  to  large  and  splendid 
steam-boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  from  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloops 
and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  of  these  inland 
seas.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  should  Michigan  remain 
a  savage  wilderness  ?t  The  New  England  States  began  to 
send  forth  their  numerous  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile. 

*  Emismiri  Ooida^  p.  >  76^  179.  t  MiftdMU'f  World,  p.  824. 
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[A.IX  1884.]  At  the  mi  oi  two  jsotit  mott^  or  ixti  1634,  dia 
pofiglatioD  of  AfidiigaD  had  uieveamd  In  87^79  soul^t  6x<diwiie 
of  Indians.  Tb»  followisg^  year  tkie  imnher amomil^A  lo  note 
than  ninety  tkoosand  penonsv  dislributed  o¥«r  thirty-eighl  couor 
ties,  comprised  in  the  soudieim  hoif  of  ikm  pmkumi^  and  tho 
^attached  Huroa,  or  Wieoonflia  DLitxict,''  lying  wo9i  o/  Ldu» 
Michigan.  Thb  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1818  wan  a  stock- 
ade viltago,  had  now  become  ^  a  cityv"  with  naarly  twenty^fivo 
hundred  inhabftanls. 

[A.D.  188&]  SWe  of  Mkhigmu-^The  hmbie  rOIages  and 
wigwarae  of  the  indian8»  sparsely  distriboted!  ovcor  a  wide  ei^ 
tent  of  wildjemess,  had  now  giTen  way  to  tbonsande  of  fiirsM 
and  civiHsed  habitations.  Towns  and  smilmg  vilhiges  usurp- 
ed tile  sDeampmeBt  and  the  batde^ield.  The  fertik  baiika  eC 
tile  **  l^yer  l^iffin*^  were  crowned  with  hamlets  and  teiwns-  iir* 
stead  of  the  melancboly  stockade.  A  CoiMtitutioa  hod  been 
adopted  on  the  Uth  of  Juae^  1880,  and  the  <^  State  ef  MidUh 
gan*^  was  achnitted  into  the  Umon*  on  the  SOth  4ay  of  January, 

isa^.f 

[A.D.  1886.]'  Th#  avea  of  the  peninsnbi  of  Michigan  is  bat 
Kttlo  short  of  twenty-two^  mitfions  of  acres.  One  thiid  ^  this 
yet  remadied  in  the  occufwaicy  of  the  native  tribes^  embracing' 
all  that  part  of  it  estendkig  west  and  north  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
This  portion  was  stitt  oocopied  by  no  less  than  e^ht  thousand 
roTiag  savages ;  but,  aader  the  eager  advance  and  enterprise 
of  the  New  Engl^oid  emigrants,  it  could  not  long  remain  so^ 

Wisconsin  TsrrHory.^^Ia  th*  mean  tune,  the  **  Huron  Di»» 
trict,'^  west  ol^Lake  Michigan,  after  the  orgeaiization  of  the  state 
government,  had  been  erected  inta  a  separate  tenilocial  gov<^ 
ermnent,  under  the  name  of  the  ^  Wisconsin  Tertitory/'  Tlvs 
territory  comprised  within  its  lunit&  and  jurisdiction  the-  whole 

*  Se€^Ii&wi  of  the  United  States,  toL  ix.,  p.  377.    {Smigranfi  Gtude^  p.  IBS.    Alho^ 
Americaii  Almanac  fx  1838,  p.  23S. 
t  ebaariniji  ^tht  S^ivvfpiji  cfij^tkigifiti^ 

1.  Willian  BA,       from  1805  to  leis. 
%  Lewia  Cais,  **    1814  to  18311. 

9.  Heorge  B.  BMtei^      "    I83S.telflB4 
4  n^tfkmim  T.  Ifeig«r.  "    I834r.  «Mmasiir«MC; 

5«  John  8.  Hortier,  "    1835  to  1836. 

Chffemon  of  the  8taU  of  Mkkigtm. 
L  mmthumT,  Mmm  ftom  1836  t^lSflr^tm  I 
Si  **    Vm-tBLlMgu 

S.  John  8.  Bany,  "    1843  to  1846,  two  1 

4  itiplMiia  Felch,  <»   lSISt^l8ia 
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regibn  firom  Lake^  Miehigan  ta  Lake  Snperkor,  extsadrng  wcoi^ 
ward  to^  the  MisacHuri  River,  inrJudjpg  all  tho  aoarcea  of  tha 
Uppar  Misstatippu  Ita  aoulbera  lumts  wate  the  northaftt  bouiMt> 
aries  of  tha  Slates,  of  UUzxaa  and  Miaaoim,  aad  its  axteat  fkosi 
Xkorth  to  aoiilb  was  five  hundred  aad  eighty  milaB,  and  fiooi 
east  to  west  six  hundred  and  fifty  milaa.* 

Thp  tovriloiial  gpY^mxam^  was  on^niaad  in  t686v  The 
first ''  Govemor  and  Superinteikdenl  of  Indian  Affairs"  was  Hen^ 
ry  Dodge;  and  Jolm  &  liorner  waa  terrilocial  secretary. t^ 
The  first  General  Assembly  coaaialad  of  a.  Legialative  Coineik 
of  thirteeu  aiembers,, appointed  for  two  yeara,  and  a  Legisla* 
tive  Assembly  of  twenty-stx  membera,.  elected  for  one  year^in 
the  ratio  of  one  jnember  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 

The  settled  poortioiis  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan^  and  the  organized  oounttea 
extended  weslwajrd  and  southwestwardly  to  the  bsnks  of  the 
Fox.  River  of  Green  Bay^  as  fin:  as  Fart  Winnebago^  and  tbenca 
down  the  Wiaeonain  River,  on  the  aouthaastem  side*,  for  thirty 
ttilea  below  the  **  portage."  Al  the  same  tne,  unmigraaKtB,  by 
way  of  MSwankie  and  Raeina^  were  advancing  opon  the  iqp^ 
pet  tribideftries  of  Reek  River,,aa  for  weal)  aa  tha  «*  Foisr  Lakes?' 
and  Fort  Madisenw  A  ftm  aattbaeianta  had  eaobendad,  likewiaa, 
westward  to  the  banka  of  tfa&  HisaisBippir  nortb  of  GBalana  and 
the  UlioKiia.  atete  UasL  Others  kad  been  slowly^  foa  more  than 
tbqree  yeai%  e^dsendnig  west  of  the  Ikfiasissippt,  upon  the  watmra 
of  the  Des  Moines,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  and  Waubesa*^ 
pi«afiom»  aa  well  aa  upon  the  kiaiiedtate  banks  of  the  Mississip- 
pi itsell  Tbeae  settlements^  for  temporary  government^  were 
annexed  la  tha  jnrisdiietioa  of  the  Wiscon^  Territory  aa  the 
•*  District  of  Iowa.'' 

The  remainder  of  the  Teriitory  of  WisGonsavaoirth  ami 
west  of  thai  Wisconsia  River  and  of  Fox.  River,,  aa  well  as  the 
northern  and  western  portions  of  the  present  State  of  lowa^ 
waa  a  aavage  waste^  still  m  the  partial  occupancy  of  the  re- 
maiBiftg  txibea  of  bidiajis^  and  in.  a  great  degree  anknown  ta 
civilization.    Such  were  the  extant  and  popiilalioo  of  the  Wi»- 

*  Mitchen'i  WoiH  p.  388. 

f  Tba  gtfftfiion  of  Wiiooafliir  Ttorrilorf  trv  ti  ftUowr; 
1.  Henry  Dodge,  Qoveraor  ud  Baperintondent  of  Indian  Aifuni,  flram  1830  to  1841. 
9.  Junes  M.  Doty,  "  «•  .r  .^         «    jg4i  ^  28«4. 

a  Natfa— JerP.Tiftnaffr"  "  **  -        "^  iSMtolBIS. 

4.  Henry  Dodge,  "  «  »  «i        i«   jaij 
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consin  Territory  upon  its  first  independent  organization.  The 
District  of  Iowa,  in  August,  1836,  contained  two  large  coun- 
ties, those  of  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  10,531  persons.  These  two  counties,  in  less  than 
two  years  afterward,  were  divided  into  sixteen  others,*  con- 
taining about  22,860  souls. 

[A.D.  1838.]  But  after  the  organization  of  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  especially  after  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Indian  title  in  1887,  the  new  settlements  began  to  ex- 
tend in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  only  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  in  an  equal  degree  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  western  side,  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  The  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  flow  into 
these  regions  during  the  years  of  1837  and^  1838 ;  population 
increased,  new  counties  were  laid  off  and  organized,  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  newly- 
occupied  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
was  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  that  Congress,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory,  by  erecting  the  **  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa"  into  a  separate  territorial  government,  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  **  Territory  of  Iowa." 

The  act  authorizing  this  division  was  approved  June  12th, 
1838,  and  was  to  take  efllect  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July  following. 

The  •*  Territory  of  Iowa"  at  this  time  comiMised  thirteen 
counties,  with  a  General  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  a 
governor,  secretary,  superior  judges,  and  other  Federal  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  president,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
original  Territory  of  Wisconsin.! 

About  this  time  immense  numbers  of  foreign  immigrants 
from  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Germany,  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Those  from  New 
York  proceeded  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
Those  by  way  of  New  Orleans  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 

*  Bee  Nrrhail'i  Sketdiei  of  Iowa,  p.  847,  fte. 

t  Tefritory  of  Iowa  la  oontinaed  under  the  head  of  chap,  zrii,  t.  c^i  **  Sztaaakm  ef 
Vederal  Joriadietum  weit  of  the  Miaaiaaippi/'  ftc. 
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thousands,  on  crowded  steam-boats,  and  settled  themselves  in 
the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  advanced  into  the  fine  country  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory,  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
the  small  branches  of  the  Mississippi. 

Nor  did  those  who  went  to  the  Wisconsin  Territory  consist 
of  foreigners  only.  Thousands  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  as  well  as  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  or  their 
offspring,  were  seeking  homes  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  noble  river. 

[A.D.  1840.]  During  the  year  1839  the  emigration  to  Iowa 
began  to  rival  that  to  Wisconsin  itself ;  and  before  the  census 
of  1840  was  completed,  the  Iowa  Territory  contained  a  larger 
number  of  inhabitants  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  This  census 
gave  to  Iowa  a  population  of  43,1 12  persons,  distributed  over 
eighteen  counties  ;*  while  to  Wisconsin  it  gave'  only  30,845 
persons,  distributed  over  twenty-two  counties. 

Illinois  had  increased  in  numbers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  as  rapidly.  This  large  state  had  also  been  relieved  of 
its  Indian  population,  whose  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Federal  government  by  purchase 
and  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  been  extended 
over  its  whole  territory,  which  had  been  organized  into  eighty- 
five  counties,  with  an  aggregate  of  476,183  souls. 

The  town  of  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  had 
become  t  n  important  mercantile  city,  the  great  lake  port  of 
Illinois.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Chicago  Creek,  where  it 
opens  like  a  canal  basin,  with  a  fine  harbor,  to  the  lake,  and 
spreading  over  a  beautiful  level  plain,  sufficiently  elevated 
above  tides  and  floods,  it  had  become  the  commercial  empori- 
um of  Illinois,  and  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan.    Of  Chicago,  Judge  Peck,  in  1841,  observes  rf 

**  Its  growth,  even  for  we6tem  cities,  has  been  of  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  In  1832  it  contained  five  small  stores  and  250 
inhabitants.  In  1831  there  were  four  arrivals  from  the  lower 
lakes,  two  brigs  and  two  schooners,  which  were  sufficient  for 
all  the  trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Indiana.  In  1836  there  were  about  267  arri- 
vals of  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  9  of  steam-boats,  which 

*  Se«  chap,  xrii,  "  Extenaion  of  Federal  Juriadiction  weft  of  the  MisiiMippif"  &o. 
t  Bee  Gaxetteer  of  nUaoii,  art  ChioafO. 
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brought  M15  tons  of  tnerdbandiie  and  946Q  barrels  of  sah. 
The  valm  of  merchandise  imported  was  equat  to  two  and  & 
half  millioBs  of  dollars  ;  there  was  also  a  ybA  nunber  of  emi- 
grant families,  with  their  fiamitnre*  pitmsicmsy  &c.  Owing  to 
the  vast  influx  of  emigration^  the  eiqports  have  Been  but  smafl." 
During  the  next  three  years  Ae  ooflBmercial  importance  of 
this  city  continued  to  augment  in  &  still  greater  ratio,  as  will 
ai^)ear  from  the  following  table  :* 

OtmmePM  of  CUdogo-. 


1896 

1837 *  373^067  It 

1838 579,174  01 

1839 839,980  » 

18«) 569^108  SO- 

1B41 564.347  88 

1842 664;347  8S 

1843 I,433,SBf  ft 


1836 m»99^  64 

1837 ll,06&  00 

1838 16,044  75 

1839 33,a4S  00 

1640 SS8,fi3a  74 

1841 348,363  34 

1849 659,309  90 

1843 1.908,907  00 

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trad&  Ihe  pasl  i 
son  was  1,826,950« 

The  exports  in  this:  stiort  period  show  an  increase  of  mere 
than  one  thousand  per  cent,  and  tha  imports  nearly  four  ham* 
dred  per  cent.  No  other  port  in  the  western  country  can  pro- 
duce an  official  statement  so  favomble  as  the  above*  This 
great  increase  comprised  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  is  an  addition  of  so  macfa  weahh* 

[A.D.  1842.]  During  the  years  1841,  18^,  and  1848»eni. 
gration  from  the  Northeastern  States  began  to  send  its  floods 
into  the  Wisccmsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of  the>  akea  aad 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,.  t»  the  b*«  iks-  of  t&e 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousands,  especiaUy  in  thft  In  ior  yemn^ 
crowded  into  the  beautifully  undulating  lands  abn^^  the  west« 
em  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  WL-^ 
nois  line ;  and  population,  extended  rapidly  from  the  lake  shore 
westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River»  and  along  the  region 
south  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Settlen!ienl»  seen  spread  over  this  delightful  conniryv 
diversified  by  lakes  and  prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  trib- 
ntariee  of  Rock  River  take  their  risn. 

A  few  yeaors  befare,  this  had  been  called  the  ^  Par  West," 
beyond  the  advanoe  ot*  white  settlements;  and  civilized  liftv  in 
iht.  sole  oeenpaney  of  the  most  degraded  and  improvident  of 
the   savages,^  the  Winnebagoes,  Sauks,  and  Foxes.      Now 

*  See  New  York  Weekly  Hacdd^FoklTH^iatt. 
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towns  and  coaunerce  oecupy  the  leatA  snd  hauntv  of  tha  de*> 
gi'aded  Indiao,,  u|K>n  which,  the  isys  of  oiTilisatioQ  had  nener 
beamed.  A  large  siercsattinQ  tiown^  witK  an  aAliYe  and  ea- 
ter prisiAg  commiBMtyft  hftd  sprung^  nsp  at  Bftbrttulua  Bay ;  a 
town  which,  tk-ee  yeara  afterwards  in  184fi«  became  aa  incor* 
porated  city^  with  exlensive  powers  aid  priviliegesv  deeigned 
to  render  it  the  commercial  emporinm  of  the  fiitmre  State  of 
Wisconsin.  Other  trading  towns  lined  the  beautiftd  shore  at 
the  lake  for  many  miles  wnlh  and  sonth  of  this  central  d^t. 

[A.D.  l84Sk}  During  the  year  184a^the  aggregate  nombee 
q{  per8<ms  who*  arrived  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  sixtj  thoQsaad»  enkhracing  alt  ages  and 
sexea  Of  tbese^  abtnit  fifty  thotisand  arrived  by  way  of  the 
lake  route.*  The  remainder  advanced  by  way  of  the  Ms* 
aissippi  and  Wisconsin  Rivers^  and  comprisedi  a  great  propor- 
tion of  foreign  emigrants  from  the  German  States^  These  em* 
igranta  spread  over  the  country  aovth  and  eaat  of  the  Wiscon* 
ain  River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upco  its-  northern  and 
irestem  tributaries.  In  1845^  Wisconsin  Territory  centained 
more  inhabitants:  than  any  other  new  state  possessed  iq)on 
her  adnussion  into  the  Union;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  territorial  form  of  government,  desired  not,  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  state  govemaieal.  Hence,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  seals^ 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  had  not,  in  1845,  nuule  application  ta 
Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  state  government. 

The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  maiiufiicturing  resources 
of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  are  unrivaled  in  that  latitipde,  ei« 
ther  in  Europe  or  America.  But  it  ia  in  her  mineral  Fesourcen 
that  Wisconsin  exceb  any  other  portion  of  the  Weet  Besidefr 
other  mineral  productions  of  value,  the  lead  mines  of  Wiscon^ 
sin  are  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  nearly  half  of  the  great  lead 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi..  According  to-  the  census  of 
1840,  the  whole  amount  of  fead  produced  in  the  United  States' 
and  territories  was  dl4239^4i5S  pounda  Of  tbisithe  Territory* 
of  Wisconsin^  with  a^  capital  of  9664,800^  produced  one  half>  or 
^A,0OO,O6a  pounds. 

Michigan  had  already  become  a  great  agricultural  state>  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  immense  q,uantities  of  wheat, 

*  Vttkmai  IblieIli96D0en  T*X»0oen1wf;  IMS. 
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flour,  and  yarious  grains,  not  only  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  Indian  claim  to  the 
whole  peninsula  had  been  completely  extinguished,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  had  spread  over  the  entire  region  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  distributed  in  sixty-two  organized  counties.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  212,251  souls. 
In  five  years  more  it  had  augmented  to  upward  of  300,000 
white  citizens. 

The  city  of  Detroit  had  increased  in  numbers  and  com- 
merce in  an  equal  ratio.  In  1840  it  had  become  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  place,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium 
of  the  state,  and  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  years  afterward  this  amount  had  swelled  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

latemal  improvements  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  state 
was  intersected  by  a  **  central  rail-road,"  extending  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  state 
university  had  been  established  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  well-selected  library  of  four 
thousand  volumes ;  as  well  as  a  system  of  common  schools,  and 
five  preparatory  schools  or  academies.  The  common  schools 
of  the  state  in  full  operation  comprised,  in  1844,  no  less  than 
66,818  scholars.*  Such  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  education ;  a  fair  indication  of  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  introduced  by  the  early  emigrants  from  the  New 
England  States,  and  their  wise  provision  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation. 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  active  in  these  regions  about 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  Detroit  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  point  As  early  as  1840,  the  tonnage  ot 
that  port  was  11,432  tons.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  ves- 
sels and  steam-boats  were  then  about  300  annually.f 

Meantime,  the  continued  emigration  from  the  Western  States 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States,  by  the  lake  route,  had  swelled 
the  number  of  people  in  **  Indiana,^'  the  oldest  subdivision 
of  the  former  Northwestern  Territory,  after  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  685,886  persons  in  1840,  distributed  over  eighty-six  organ- 
ized counties.     The  Indian  population  had  been  removed  firom 

*  See  American  Almanac  for  1845,  p.  281,  289 ;  alio  for  1844,  p.  282,  263. 
t  See  Smith  and  HaakeU's  (Hsetteer  of  the  United  States,  p.  176. 
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the  whole  region  embraced  within  its  original  limits ;  instead 
of  which*  in  18459  the  whites  amounted  to  but  little  short  of 
700,000  souls. 

[A.D.  1844.]  During  the  years  1843  and  1844  an  immense 
number  of  foreigners  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York,  princi- 
pally  from  the  German  States  and  from  Ireland,  of  whom  the 
greater  portion  advanced  by  way  of  the  lake  route  to  the  re- 
gions west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  chiefly  to  the  territories  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  in  which  crowds  of  immigrants  were 
not  makmg  their  advance  from  New  York  on  rail-roads,  canals, 
and  steam-boats,  for  their  destination  in  the  West.  In  the 
interval  from  the  first  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June,  1844,  no  less  than  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
foreign  immigrants,  chiefly  Germans,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
New  York.* 

[A.D.  1845.]  At  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  such  had  been 
the  general  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  states,  and  territories 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  original  ^  Northwestern 
Territory,**  as  organized  in  1787,  that  the  regions  which,  fifty 
years  before,  had  been  occupied  as  the  abodes  and  huntmg- 
grounds  of  a  few  naked,  roving  bands  of  savages,  were  now 
inhabited  by  three  millions  and  .a  half  of  the  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  commercial  people  in  the  world,  producing  and 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  the 
improvements,  refinements,  and  intelligence  of  the  oldest  na- 
tions in  the  world,  f 

Such  is  the  change  which  American  colonization  and  Amer- 
ican fi-eedom  have  wrought  upon  this  portion  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  within  the  last  half  century ;  and  the  march  is 
onward.  Already  their  pioneers  are  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  their  videttes  are  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin, 
With  an  aggregate  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  persons,  desired  to  assume  an  independent 
state  government.    Agreeably  to  the  application  of  the  terri- 

*  See  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  Jane  15th,  1844. 

t  By  the  state  censna  for  the  year  1845,  the  entire  population  of  the  statea  and  tor- 
ritoriea  ia  aa  follows : 

1.  State  of  Ohio^      1,732,833  aoola.    4.  State  of  Michigan,  304,385  aoala. 

2.  "       Indiana,    854,331    *"        5.  Territory  of  Wiaooniii^        150,000     " 

3.  "       niinois,      705,011     " 

The  above  statea,  in  1845,  had  forty  membera  of  Congreas,  and  WiacoDain  one  dela- 
Sato.— 6ee  New  Orleans  Jeffenonian  of  Febmaiy  14tb,  1848. 
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Umal  Legisltttiva,  Coagt^st  aathoriited  m  mnreiition  to  farm 
and  adopt  a  state  Coii«titalioii  prepamtory  to  the  admuaion  ef 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union.  Chi  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber»  1646,  <he  eleotaon  was  hM  for  delegates  to  said  comren* 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
azTBNBioir  or  thb  CBesaAL  union  wbst  of  ruE  iciflSiBBipn»  ans 

THS  BB-ANNBZATION  OF  TEXAS.*— AJX  1803  TO  1840. 

Argumati^-Kettotpetit  of  the  Province  of  Loaiaaim.-*"  Tenitoiy  of  OdeuM"  wad 
DiBtrict  of  Loaiiiana.— Increase  of  Population  in  the  ferritoiy  of  Orl^ana  and  Dia- 
trietof  Locdiittuu-^Eemote  Miaaotti  Begknia  expbrell  by  Lfewia  and  OlB(k^^Li«»> 
tenant  Pike  esplorea  tiie  Upper  lfiaaianp|n  and  tlie  Atkanaae  Bireta.— PopvlatioB 
advancea  into  the  Diatriot.— Settlements  extend  apom  the  Arkanaaa  and  Miaaomi^ 
Miaaocoi  Territory  organiaed  in  18IS.— New  Imptdae  tD  Smlgration  fn  lB15.-^Indiift 
Treaties.— Population  of  Missoori  Tenritoiy  in  1617.— "Territory  of  Afkansfes"  er> 
ganised  in  1819. — ^Freoch  Settlement  inoorporated  with  tbe  Ameriean  Popaladoib — 
St  Louis  as  a  commercial  Points— The  People  of  MissooriTerritory  apply  for  a  State 
QoreraaMnt  fat  IdlB.— Stnmg  OppoaitioA  m  Coiigfe«s.«--Slaniy  DeVaftea  oo  the 
**  Miaaoari  QnestioD"  in  ISlKlffM.— Canreatften  «Dd  Strte  Ctovruaient  antiwriaed  as 
1890.— ConstitatioQ  adopted,  and  Slate  Oovenmeot  ocganiaed.— *'  State  of  Miaaoui" 
admitted  failo  tiie  Union  tmder  RestHctioa  in  1831.— Popoltifion,  Agrionltox^,  lUMl 
Goometce  of  WmamA  vanA  103d^^Bbugi«lkm  to  Ajtenaaa  Territory  la  1835-^Cr— 
"  State  of  Arkanaaa'*  admitted  Into  the  Union.— Ffeatarea  of  tfa»  CanatitatJoa.— Gor- 
emon  of  AriLansta.— State  of  Missooii  and  City  of  St.  Louis  from  1638  to  ld45b^ 
BmigraCiflBwvMof  thellissiMippi;  toLotdtiani^;  to  *'Itfwa]>ialrict."*^«*  Territory ef 
lawa"  oifa>uarad.~«"lowa  City«"«-*Iaar«aaed  Hmig^wtan  to  Territoiy  of  Iowa,  frcan 
1839  to  1844.— State  Ooastitation  amthorized.— Featarea  of  Conatitotion. — Iowa  re- 
jecjta  Terms  of  Admiasion.— Florida  and  Texas  admitted.— Iowa  forma  aaoihvr  Con- 
«ftita|jaa  in  ie46«-&nlt|Mtiab  tkoogh  JUbntka  Tmatltafi  U  Ot^pm,  ftom  18«2li» 
184& 

Re^nnegatum  of  TVmu.— Former  Condition  of  Texas  aa  a  Spanish  Province. — Adheres 
to  «M  llexioan  Oeufedeimttou  of  leM^^-Bepaitaaents  mi  SettlemeBts  in  183S.— 
Mesicaa  draata  for  Avropeaa  mmd  Ameiioan  Cokxaiea*— JPepalalion  in  1834.— Teui 
and  Coahnila  form  one  Mexican  States— Texas  secedes  from  the  dictatorial  Anthority 
c^"  Santa  Anna,  and  ii  invaded  by  (^end  Cos.— Texas  dechores  herself  Indepemhoit 
in  li36.<^Is  invaded  try  Santa  Anna  fliiea  Amia  raoagikiAat  lier  Independcnoak-^ 
It  is  reoogoiaed  hy  Uidted  States  and  the  Sniopean  Powea^-Emigration  to  Tezaa 
greatly  increases.— The  People  of  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  United  States. — 
Second  Applieation  in  14tt7.— Mesdeo^  prompted  by  Santa  Anna,  repndiatea  his  Acts 
in  Tesas^— Third  Applioatini  of  Texas  met  by  an  Oveitara  fiom  the  United  States 
in  1844.— President  Tyler's  Treaty  of  Annexation.— lir.  Shannon,  Jjlblster  to  Mexiooi 
—His  Ihiitless  Mission.- Mr.  Thompson  tent  «s  fihmiy.— Eetoma  nnsaccesslbL>^ 
Oaptam  SDiott  beoomes  an  actiw  Diploiaaiiat  agitest  Amtett<an-4fastite  Attftode 
of  Mexico.— Captain  Elliotf  s  Zeal  in  Diplomacy.— Intrigae  of  tbe  British  and  French 
Ministers- Annexation  oonsnmmated.- The  Protection  of  tJnlted  States  Invoked 
against  Mexican  Invasion.— Army  of  Oecopatlon  «t  Corpm  Cfaristi. — ^Advancei  to 
the  Bio  del  Norto. 

[A.D.  1803.]     Thb  purchase  of  the  province  of  Louisiuia 
from  the  French  Republic  in  1803  gave  to  the  United  States 
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a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  OTor  this  vast  region,  '^idiich  com- 
prised the  coast  frcnn  the  Perdido  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
irom  the  sources  of  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  -west, 
and  from  the  Gidf  of  Mexieo  on  the  south,  tb  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  north. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  observed,*  the  most  considerable 
settlements  of  European  descent  in  this  extensive  territory 
-were  located  principally  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Loiu- 
Biana  and  Missouri,  and  contained  an  aggregate  population  of 
hut  little  over  forty-five  thousand* 

District  of  Lauisiana.-^After  the  **  Territory  of  Orleans'* 
was  laid  o^  the  remainder  of  the  province  was  known  and 
designated  as  the  ''  District  of  Louisiana,''  until  a  separate  gov<^ 
ernment  could  be  established  by  Congress.  During  this  period 
the  country  near  the  Mississippi  River  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  Stales,  under  military  and  civil  commaft- 
dantB,  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  largest  settlements.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
temporarily  extended  over  it 

[A.D.  1804.]  Tbe£i8t  military  commandant  and  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  ^  District  of  Looiaiana"  veas  Migor  Amos  Stod- 
dart,  an  intelligent  and  highly  meritorious  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory and  resources  of  Louisiana.  His  headquarters  were  at 
St  LoiHs,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana.! 

At  this  time  the  Pistrict  of  Louisiana  contained  the  germs 
of  two  independent  states  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
comprised  in  the  few  detached  settlements  upon  the  Arkansas 
River  and  up<m  the  west  side  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  Missouri  River.  These  settlements  were  composed 
mostly  of  French  Creoles  and  traders,  with  a  few  emigrant 
Anglo-Americans  from  the  United  States.  Those  on  the  Ar-* 
kansas  River  were  distributed  chiefly  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  point  where  a  military  post  was  subsequently 
established  and  known  as  the  **  Post  of  Arkansas^"    The  pof^ 

*  See  book  !▼.,  dmpCer  ▼.,  *  Ofote  of  Spankh  ^aaaMm  fa  lAmAaatu" 
f  iU^  Stoddait  WM  vn  ■Fccinp^iihed  scbolti^  «ad  wm  afttKbed  to  the  fint  re^- 
mcnt  of  artillery,  and  diltiiigiiiahed  himaelf  on  the  Korthweatem  frontier  daring  the 
campaign  of  1818  and  1813.    He  died  at  Fort  Meigf  in  the  ipring  of  1913,  of  tetamti, 
lpni^tau)edby«woaadTOoM9i«ddwi]^tkatiegeirattafifi«Bea^  Hiawork, 

pablished  in  1810,  if  a  valaable  compilation  of  the  early  hiatory,  aettlementa,  resonr- 
ces,  and  population  «f  Lo«iaiaiMi  »iid  9*torida,  ffnamonly  koown  as  "StoddaiVa  Sketcbea 
of  Loaisiaiia." 
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ulation  of  this  settlement  im  1804,  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
in  the  post,  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons ;  that 
of  Upper  Louisiana  was  much  greater,  and  was  situated  chief- 
ly between  the  settlement  of  Cape  Girardeau  and  those  near 
St.  Louis,  comprising  more  than  six  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrison  in  the  post  of  St.  Louis.* 

Exploring  Expeditions, — The  remainder  of  this  immense 
district  was  an  unknown  savage  wilderness  of  forests  and 
prairies,  traversed  by  a  few  roving  bands  of  savages,  and  ex- 
plored only  by  a  few  French  traders,  with  their  attendant  cou'- 
riers  du  bois  and  voycLgeurSf  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  with  the 
remote  Indian  tribes.  The  first  authentic  American  explora- 
tions were  those  conducted  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  years 
1804  and  1805,  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River.  Next  were 
those  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  the  years  1805  and 
1806,  for  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mbsissippi,  and 
subsequently,  in  1806  and  1807,  for,  the  exploration  of  the  re- 
gions near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  River8.f 

One  important  object  of  all  these  explorations  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  then  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try watered  by  all  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  his  explorations  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  no  less  than  upon  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  with 
the  native  tribes  through  which  he  passed ;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  sale  and  relinquishment  of  lands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  adventurous  pioneer. 

[A.D.  1805.]  Territory  of  Louisiana — ^Meantime,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  had  been  erected  into  the  "  Territory  of  Lou- 
isiana," with  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  territorial  judges.  The  first  governor 
was  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  held  the  oflice  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1806,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Meriwether  Lewis.  Under  his  administration,  assisted  by 
the  territorial  judges,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  remained  a 

*  See  Martin'f  Louuiana,  toL  ii,  p.  S05.    Alfo^  Dnke'a  Life  of  Haoiioa,  p.  74. 
t  See  Pike's  Expeditioo,  paasim. 
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dependence  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1812,  when  the 
**  State  of  Louisiana"  was  admitted  into  the  Union;  During 
this  period  the  town  and  post  of  St.  Louis  continued  to  be  tl^ 
Beat  .of  the  territorial  government  The  territory  was  divided 
into  six  judicial  districts,  or  large  counties,  viz. :  those  of  St 
Charles,- St.  Louis,  St  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  New  Ma- 
drid, and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1808.]  The  limits  of  the  white  settlements,  as  late  u$^ 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  had  been  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
virtue  of  former  treaties  with  the  native  tribes ;  but  the  Fed* 
eral  government  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  extension 
of  settlements  by  future  emigration. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1808,  at  a  grand  council  of  tho 
western  Indians,  convened  at  **  Fort  Clark,"  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Osage  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
an  extensive  portion  of  territory  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  These  lands  were  to  be  gradually  relin- 
quished by  the  tribes  in  advance  of  the  white  settlements* 
Hence  ttie  way  was  first  opened  for  the  extension  of  the  white 
population  into  the  eastern  portions  of  the  present  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

[A.D.  1800.]  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  people  from  the  Western  States  began  to  move 
slowly  into  this  remote  region,  gradually  augmenting  the  num- 
ber in  all  the  old  French  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  posts. 

The  greatest  emigration  was  to  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  St  Genevieve,  St.  Louis,  and  St  Charles ; 
those  of  New  Madrid  and  the  post  of  Arkansas  were  also  aug- 
mented, but  in  a  less  degree,  by  frontier  settlers. 

[A.D.  1810.]  In  the  year  1810^  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana  had,  in  six  years,  increased  to  nearly 
twenty-one  thousand  souls,  including  nearly  three  thousand 
slaves.*  Of  this  aggregate  population  about  fifteen  hundred 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  the 
remainder  were  comprised  chiefly  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  State  of  Missouri. 

[A.D.  1811.]    At  this  time  the  frontier  population  bad  ex- 

*  See  DiiVi  Univenal  GNzetteer,  p.  495,  edition  of  1887.  Alfo^  BnMatd'BlOath 
trsted  Atlas  of  United  Btateit  p.  IH. 
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tended  sparsely,  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  west  >of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly 
near  the  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  and  aroimd  the  old 
French  villages.  Many  new  settlements  had  been  opened 
since  the  relinqoishment  of  the  frontier  lands  by  the  Indians, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Clark ;  and  the  territory  dur- 
ing the  year  1811  had  increased  its  population,  until  the  num« 
ber  justified  the  organization  of  a  representative  territorial 
government* 

[A.D.  1812.]  The  Territory  of  Orleans,  in  assuming  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  had  adopted  the  name  of  the 
^  State  of  Louisiana,''  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  4th,  1812,  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  rep- 
resentative grade  of  territorial  government  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  all  the  settlements  north  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana.!  This  ter- 
ritory extended  from  latitude  33°  to  41°  north,  and  was  known 
and  designated  as  the  ^  Missouri  Territory."  Its  western  limit 
was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  Territories  in  the  remote  West, 
five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi.  St  Louis  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  headquarters 
of  the  •*  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs/' 

{A.D.  1813.]  The  first  governor  was  General  William 
Clark  ;  the  first  territorial  assembly  consisted  of  a  "  Legisla- 
tive Council,"  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 
The  firsttielegate  to  Congress  was  Edward  Hempstead.  Such 
was  the  first  step  in  the  establishing  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment within  the  present  State  of  Missouri, 

Under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-American  emigrants  firom  the  Western 
States  and  territories.  The  language,  manners,  customs,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  American  people  began  to  extend  over  the 
French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Yet,  as  late  as  the  year  1814,  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its 
French  population,  aspect,  or  usages.     Up  to  the  year  1815, 

*^  HitcbeU's  WorU,  p.  227.  Alao,  Gatfarie's  Geography,  roi.  ii^  ^  SfO,  editkn  oT 
IBIS.  t  S«e  Land  Laws  of  United  Statea,  oompilatiaB  of  1827.  p.  614-19u 
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St  L6uis  was  a  French  town,  extending  along  the  river  in 
long,  narrow,  and  sometimes  filthy  streets,  lined  with  frail 
wooden  tenements,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  few  large 
stone  houses,  plastered  and  white- washed,  near  the  river,  and 
the  romantic  circular  stone  forts  in  the  rear,  also  white-washed 
with  lime. 

[A.D.  1815.]  Emigration  to  Louisiana  Territory. — The 
whole  northwestern  frontier  was  involved  in  open  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  Indian  allies,  and  the  French  population, 
still  wedded  to  their  ancient  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  seem- 
ed to  consider  themselves  as  a  neutral  party,  equally  exposed  to 
two  enemies,  and  scarcely  able  to  choose  between  them  a  pro- 
tector.* But  success  ^ally  crowned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  with  victory,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, deprived  of  their  civilized  allies,  suspended  hostilities 
along  the  frontier. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  termina- 
ted ;  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and 
pacified,  and  were  now  on  teims  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  settlements  began  to 
extend  rapidly,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French 
in  their  course.  The  French,  becoming  gradually  weaned  from 
their  partiality  for  a  wilderness  life,  for  Indian  associates,  and 
Indian  trade,  began  to  entertain  a  common  feeling,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  with  their  new  neighbors  who  had  settled  among 
them. 

[A.D.  1816.]  A  valuable  class  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers,  who,  with 
others  from  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  greatly  increased 
the  population  in  all  the  organized  portion  of  tiie  territory  as 
far  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Osage 
purchase  in  ISOSaf 

*  See  FUnf  8  Misiusippi  Valley,  edition  of  1838,  vol  ii,  p.  109. 
t  The  following  are  aome  of  the  prineipal  Indian  treatiea  in  the  Tenritoiy  of  Loniai- 
ana.  andthe  Miaaooii  Territoiy,  viz.: 

Indian  7Veatie$far  the  Cenion  cf  LamiM  Wett  cfikt  iKuunpfL 
1.  Trwty  of  Fori  Clark,  concladed  November  10th,  1808.— Thia  treaty  was  with  the 
Qreat  and  Little  Oiage  tribes,  which  ceded  to  the  United  States  33,173,383  acrea  with- 
in the  present  State  of  Missoori,  and  14,830,433  acrea  within  the  present  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands  lying  between  the  Missoori  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  as  far  west  as  the  limits  of  the  States  of  Missoori  and  Arkanaas. 
3.  Trtaty  ef  St.  LtmU,  concladed  September  85Ui,  181&— This  treaty  wat  aim  with 
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Adventurous  pioneers,  before  the  close  of  1816,  had  advan- 
ced into  maay  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Imd  at  many  points  on  the  Misi^ouri,  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Settlements  and  organized  counties  had  also  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas,  west  of  the  St  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  White  River.  Emigration  continued  to  augment  the  popu- 
lation in  all  the  new  settlen^ents,  and  to  send  new  colonies  to- 
ward the  frontiers,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  when  Ae 
territorial  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  twenty  large 
counties,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  including  a  large  number  of  slaves.     ' 

This  number  of  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  entitle  the  tei^ 
ritory  to  an  independent  state  government,  the  General  Assem- 
bly made  application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union.* 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  number  of  people  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  settlers,  who  extended  themselves  into 
all  the  new  counties  as  far  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

French  Population  in  Missouri.^-'The  American  people,  with 
American  enterprise,  laws,  and  institutions,  were  now  prev- 
alent ;  the  old  French  inhabitants  yielded  to  their  influence,  and 
became  Americanized.  Abandoning  their  former  habits  of  an 
indolent  village  life,  devoted  to  ease  and  amusement,  they  dis- 
persed upon  the  fine  alluvial  lands,  entered,  upon  the  active  la- 
bors of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
Anglo- American  passicm  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  an 
energetic  and  persevering  course  of  industry.  Thus  the  Creole 
French  assumed  new  life  and  enterprise,  and,  gradually  co> 

the  Groat  aad  Litde  Oia^ef,and  ceded  7,392,000  acres  witfain  the  lindu  of  the  praeat 
State  of  ArkanasB  and  weit  of  it,  for  the  lue  of  emigrating  tribes. 

3.  Treaty  of  St,  Louis,  concladed  August  24tfa,  1818.— This  treaty  was  with  tfia 
daapaws  of  the  West,  and  ceded  26,698,560  acres  west  of  Arkansas,  and  2,49^000  acres 
witfain  Louisiana,  south  of  Arkansas,  upon  Veidigris  River,  fir  the  use  of  tbe  < 


4.  Treaty  at  Harrington* »,  oondaded  November  15th,  1884. — The  Anapaws  by  dni 
treaty  ceded  to  the  United  States  1,500,000  acres,  witfain  the  State  of  Aikansas,  which 
had  been  reserved  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis,  Aogost  24th,  1818. 

fi.  Treaty  of  WathingioH'Ciiy,  concluded  January  20th,  1825.— By  this  treaty  the 
Choct&s  ceded  to  the  United  States  5,031,000  acres  of  land  within  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas.— iSee  JUnd  Lawt  qf  ike  UniUd  Siata,  compQaHon  of  1827,  hy  U.  8L 
Clmr  Clarke. 

*  See  Darby's  Qazetteer,  p.  496,  and  se^ 
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alescing  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  becaine  incorporated  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  reciprocally  modified  in  character 
and  feeling. 

The  CathoKc  religion,  the  exclusive  creed  of  French  Loqi- 
siana,  made  its  impress  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  early  emi* 
grants  from  the  Western  States,  and  is  partly  transmitted  to 
their  common  ofipring.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
mfluence,  Catholic  piety,  and  Catholic  institutions  in  the  vicin-* 
ity  of  St.  Louis,  and  other  districts  first  occupied  by  the  French 
colonists.  In  those  settlements  which  are  purely  American* 
the  Protestant  forms,  tenets,  and  usages  are  maintained. 

The  town  of  St  Louis,  from  its  admirable  situation,  and  its 
great  commercial  advantages  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
by  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  for  the  Santa  F6  trade,  and  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  tribes,  had  already  increased  its 
inhabitants  to  nearly  five  thousand  souls.  The  quick  percep* 
tion  of  western  enterprise  had  selected  it  as  the  future  empori* 
um  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  during  the  year  1818.* 

In  1804,  upon  its  first  occupancy  by  the  United  States,  St 
Louis  did  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  number  had  increased  gradually  to  two  thousand  in  1810; 
in  the  next  four  years  the  increase  was  unusually  rapid,  and 
the  census  of  1820  gave  the  entire  population  at  four  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  **  Missouri  Question/' — The  application  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  for  authority  to  assume  a  regular  state  government 
raised  one  of  the  most  alarming  political  storms  ever  wimessed 
in  the  United  States.  The  **  Missouri  Question,"  as  it  was 
called,  continued  to  agitate  the  Union  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  until  many  experienced  statesmen  were  apprehensive 
that  even  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  might  result  from  the  un« 
tempered  zeal  of  the  enemies  of  slavery. 

Louisiana,  from  its  elirliest  colonization,  had  not  only  tolera^ 
ted  and  sustained  the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  but  its  very 
existence  as  a  province,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  prosperity  and 
commercial  importance  for  nearly  a  century,  had  been  insep* 
arably  connected  with  the  institution.  By  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  dominion  both  of  France  and  Spain, 

*  S^e  Dirby'«  Guetteer,  vticte  <*  St  Loui." 
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African  negroes  had  been  recognized  as  property  no  less  than 
real  estate.  The  treaty  of  cession  secured  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  protection  from  the  United  States,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  as  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  Congress  possessed  no  just  right  to  disturb  the 
relation  existing  between  master  and  slave. 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  sacred  obligation  contained  in  a  sol- 
emn treaty  stipulation,  the  enemies  of  slavery,  chiefly  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  opposed  the  legal  extension  of  servitude  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  original  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union, 
and  required  the  Federal  government  to  restrict  its  extension 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  done  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  zealously  and  perseveringly  urged  that  the  new  states, 
by  theur  constitutions,  should  exclude  slavery.  Hence  they 
required  the  people  of  Missouri  to  renounce  it,  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  adpission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  friends  of  the  South  resisted  the  usurpation  as  a  gross 
violation  of  vested  rights  guarantied  to  the  people  of  Louisiana 
by  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  over  which  Congress  had  no  right* 
ful  jurisdiction.  -  The  Capitol  of  the  United  States  was  the  arena 
where  the  contending  parties  met  in  fierce  debate.  The  halls 
of  Congress  continued  to  be  agitated  for  two  years,  while  the 
angry  conflict  of  opposing  feelings  and  interests  held  the  fate 
of  Missouri  in  suspense,  and  for  a  time  withheld  from  her  the 
right  of  state  government. 

At  length  law  and  justice  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  error, 
and  the  rights  of  Missouri  were  recognized,  and  the  Missouri 
Question  was  put  to  rest  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  recognized  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further 
north  or  west,  but  only  south  of  latitude  96^  W. 

[A.D.  1819.]  Arkarisas  Territory  laid  off. — ^Preparatory  to 
the  assumption  of  state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  oH  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36°  SO' 
north.  The  restriction  was  made  by  an  act  of  Congress,  ap* 
proved  March  3d,  1819,  entitled  ^  An  act  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mis- 
souri Territory.''  The  portion  thus  separated  was  subsequent- 
ly organized  into  the  second  grade  of  territorial  government, 
and  Colonel  James  Miller,  a  meritorious  and  distinguished  ot 
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ficer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was  appointed  first  govern- 
or. This  territory  was  known  and  designated  as  the  '^Ar- 
kansas Territory/'  and,  at  the  period  of  its  first  organization, 
contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.* Its  limitd  comprised  all  the  territory  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  33°  and  36°  ^(y,  or 
between  the  northern  limit  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  On  the  west  it  extended 
indefinitely  to  the  Mexican  territories  at  least  five,  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  new  government 

[A.D.  1820.]  The  population  of  this  extensive  territory  for 
several  years  was  comprised  chiefly  in  the  settlements  upon 
the  tributaries  of  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis ;  upon  the 
Mississippi,  between  New  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot ;  and  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
its  mouth,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  **  Post  of  Ar- 
kansas.'' 

Missouri  Constitution  authorized. — It  was  not  until  the  6th 
of  March,  1820^  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed  which 
a^uthorized  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  as 
an  independent  state,  with  the  boundaries  as  they  exist  at  this 
time.  The  convention  was  to  consist  of  forty  delegates,  duly 
elected  from  fifteen  coimties-f 

The  convention  authorized  by  this  act  met  i^t  St.  Louis  on 
the  19th  day  of  June,  1820,  and  organized  by  the  election  of 
David  Barton  as  president,  and  William  6.  Pettus  as  secretary.^ 

*  The  fint  territorial  Legifllatore  districted  the  settlements  into  seven  largfe  coontiea* 
tad  the  oanras  of  1890  gave  the  popolmtion  of  etch  as  follows : 

1.  Lawreooe,  with  a  popnUtioa  of  5,60S  aools. 
3.  Phillips,  "  "         •'  1,901      « 

3.  Arkansas,       •'  "         "  1,900      *• 

4.  Pulaski,  "  "         ^'  1,993      " 

5.  Clark,  "  «         «  i^04O      « 

6.  Hempstead,    *■  "         "  9,948      *' 

7.  Miller,  «  •«     '  "     999     « 

13,671      " 

Of  these,  seventeen  hmi<dred  were  slaves  and  people  of  color.— See  DaxfiT's  Unirenal 
(Htetteer,  p.  44. 

t  See  Land  Laws  of  TTnited  States,  edition  of  1827,  p.  764. 

X  The  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Missouri  were  •■ 
foUows: 

Ct^  Oirardeau  epwUy :  Stephen  Byrd,  James  Evans,  Richard  S.  Thomas,  Alex* 
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After  a  session  of  five  w^ks,  the  Constitution  of  the  **  State  of 
Missouri*'  was  finally  adopted,  and  signed  on  the  19th  day  of 
July.  Under  its  provisions  an  election  was  held,  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Alexander  M'Nair  as  the  first  governor ; 
a  ^  Greneral  Assembly"  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  which 
soon  afterward  convened  for  the  organization  of  the  new  state 
government 

The  population  of  the  new  state,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was 
found  to  comprise  66,586  souls,  including  10,222  slaves. 

Proviso  in  Acbnission  of  Missouri. — ^The  Constitution  of  Mis- 
souri had  been  duly  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approbation, 
and  for  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  After  some  opposition  and  delay,  an  act  of  Congress 
finally  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ^  State  of  Missouri"  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  origmal  states.  Yet  the  undjring  hos- 
tility of  the  anti-slavery  spirit  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
demanded  a  bumt-ofiering  to  the  idol  of  their  adoration,  and 
an  ofifensive  condition  was  made  the  proviso  for  admismon* 
This  proviso  required  the  Legislature  of  the  new  state  to  de- 
dare  by  a  solemn  aot  of  legislation,  ^  That  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law 
(and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto)  by 
which  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be 
excluded  firom  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."* 

The  .Legislature  of  Missouri,  indignant  at  the  implied  impu- 
tation, which  had  been  permitted  as  an  offering  to  appease  sec- 
tional feeling,  assented  to  the  condition,!  but  asserted  with  bold- 

■nder  Backner,  and  Joiepli  M'Ferron. — Cooper  county  :  Kobert  P.  Clarke,  Robert  Wal- 
lace, and  WiUiam  Lillard. — Franklin  cou.iidy :  John  G.  Heatli. — Howard  eimniy  :  Nkh- 
olai  8.  Borkhart,  DniF  Green,  John  B^y,  Jonathan  8.  iTinlay,  Bei\jamin  H.  Reevea^ 
J^erton  county :  8.  Hammond. — Lincoln  county :  Malcohn  Heniy. — Montgomery  amn- 
,  iy:  Jonathan  Bamaay  and  James  TtlhoL—Madiaon  county:  Nalbaniel  Cook.— JVof 
Madrid  county:  Bobert  D.  Dawaon,  Chrutopher  G.  Uoa.U.-^Piie  county:  Stephen 
Cleaver.— iS^  Charles  county:  Hiram  H.  Babor,  Bei\|amin  Emmona,  Nathan  Boone.— 
8L  Oeneviive  county :  B«  T.  Brown,  H.  Dodge,  John  D.  Cook,  John  Scott^— ;9l.  LoutM 
county:  Edward  Batea,  Alexander  M'Nair,  William  Bector,  John  G. SaffiTao.  Pien« 
(Witeaa,  Janior,  Bernard  Pratte,  Thomaa  F.  Bjddkk.— Washington  county:  Joha 
Bice  Jonea,  Samuel  Perry,  John  HatchlngB.— H^ayn«  county :  Elyah  Bettia. — See  Wet- 
nore*8  Gazetteer  of  Miasoari,  p.  376-378.    Alao,  Darby'a  Univeraal  Gazetteer,  p.  4M. 

*  See  Land  Lawa  of  United  States,  edition  of  1897,  p.  793. 

t  See  Act  of  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  paaaed  Jane  26th,  1881.  Tbia  ad  ia 
certified  by  H.  S.  Geyer,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyea,  and  William  H. 
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neas  the  true  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
was  repugnant. to  the  enfranchisement  of  negro  slaves  or  their 
remote  descendants. 

The  president's  proclamation  of  August  lOth,  1821,  an- 
nounced the  compliance  of  Missouri,  and  the  full  consummation 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  equal  and  independent 
state. 

Such  was  the  fiery  ordeal  through  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri passed  in  her  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state 
in  the  American  Union,  and  the  second  within  the  original  lim- 
its of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1830.]  Missouri  after  her  Admission, — From  this 
time  the  population  of  Missouri  continued  to  increase  by  the 
constant  tide  of  emigration  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  from  other  Western 
States  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  interior  of  the  state  became  oc- 
cupied by  an  active  and  industrious  population ;  new  counties 
were  organized,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  extended 
to  her  western  limit  In  the  lapse  of  ten  years  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  the  number  of  people  had  in- 
creased to  140,455  souls,  distributed  over  thirty-two  large 
counties,  including  nearly  20,000  slaves  and  persons  of  color, 
as  indicated  by  the  census  of  1830.* 

[A.D.  1888.]  Trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up  in  all 
the  river  towns ;  numerous  flourishing  villages  had  grown  up 
throughout  the  interior;  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  fnmtier  settlements ;  the  rich  sta- 
ple of  hemp,  m^ufactured  into  bagging  and  rope,  but  chiefly 
the  raw  material  for  export  to  Kentucky,  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  farmers,  as  a  product  admirably  adapted  to  the 
virgin  lands  of  Missouri,  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the 

AflUey,  Prandent  of  the  Senate,  approred  by  Alexander  M'Nair,  tiie  Unt  state  gov- 
amor.— See  I.aNaZ.aw«  of  1887,  p.  388-30.    Aleo^  I^ofMi  Irfiwf,  yoL  Ti.»  p.  509. 

The  Mowing  ia  a  tommary  of  the  aeveral  gevernon  of  Miaaoori,  and  the  tenna  of 
their  aernce  respecttrely. 

GOTKBVOBf  OW  MnBOVBL 

Terriiorial, 

I.  Amoa  Btoddart,       from  1804  to  1805.     I  3.  Meriwether  Lewia,  from  1807  to  1813. 

%  Jamea  WilUnion,      "    1805  to  1807.      I  4.  Wiffiam  Clark,  *'    1813  to  1890. 

Siaie, 

1.  Alexander  M'Nair,  from  1820  to  1884.        5.  Lilbnm  Bogga,  from  1836  to  1840. 

9.  Frederic  Batea,          "    1884  to  1888.        0.  Thomaa  Reynolda,  "    1840  to  1844. 

3.  John  Miller,                <'    1888  to  1838.       7.  John  C.  Kdwaida,  **    1844  to  1848. 

4.  Daniel  Dunklin,  "    1833  to  1836. 

*  See  Wetmore'a  Qaxetteer  of  Miaaoori,  p.  867.    Alao,  FUnf  a  Qeogrmpfay,  p.  884. 
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Missouri  River.  Wheat  became  another  valaable  staple,  and 
large  quantities,  manufactured  into  -flour,  began  to  crowd  the 
market  of  New  Orleans. 

The  production  of  these  agricultural  staples  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  ten  years  afterward,  when  they  were  deemed  supe- 
rior to  the  same  articles  from  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  region. 

Emigration  from  New  England  supplied  Missouri  with  hun- 
dreds of  enterprising  men  by  way  of  the  lakes  aind  the  Illinois 
River,  anxious  to  embark  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  the 
West  Emigrants  from  Kentucky  were  also  continually  ad- 
vancing to  Missouri  in  search  of  cheap  lands,  and  a  profitabld 
employment  of  their  slaves.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1833 
the  state  had  also  received  the  accession  of  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand frugal  and  industrious  Grermans,  distributed  in  the  towns 
and  upon  productive  farms. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  increased  population,  when  the 
census  of  1833  indicated  the  aggregate  number  at  176,286  per- 
sons, including  over  32,000  slaves. 

The  enterprise  of  the  state  was  only  beginning  to  develop 
the  inexhaustible  wealth^f  the  country  in  the  mineral  regions 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade,  as  well 
as  upon  the  sources  of  White  River.  The  never  failing  sup- 
plies of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  oth- 
er useful  minerals, gave  ample  presage  of  the  extension  of  arts 
and  manufactures  far  beyond  what  had  yet  been  seen  in  Mis- 
souri. It  was  also  ascertained  that  coal  abounded  in  the  hills 
near  the  Missouri  River,  especially  on  the  north  side. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Missouri  until  the  year  1836,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  to  244,208  persons,  distributed 
over  fifty-eight  organized  counties.* 

Emigraiion  to  Arkansas  Territory, — Meantime,  population 
advanced  slowly  into  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  subsequently  to  the  organization  of  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government,  Arkansas  was  considered  to  be 
on  the  extreme  confines  of  civilization  in  the  southwest ;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  hardy,  fear- 
less, and  restless  spirits  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  had 
retired  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  good  morals. 
So  feeble  was  the  attraction,  in  this  remote  region,  for  the  ac- 
tive, industrious,  and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  western  pi- 

*  Bradford'!  Comprehensive  Atlw,  p.  50.  Mikchett'i  Woild,  p.  SI2S.  WetiDore,p.967 
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oneers,  that  the  Arkansas  Territory,  in  1830,  ten  years  after 
its  organization,  had  acquired  an  aggregate  of  only  30,388  souls, 
including  4576  slaves.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment had  been  extended  over  twenty-three  large  counties, 
of  which  sixteen  had  been  laid  off  and  organized  since  1820,  in 
that  portion  of  the  country  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished.  The  western  half  of  the  territory  had  been 
erected,' in  1824,  into  a  separate  district,  to  be  reserved  for  the 
future  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Indian  territory.* 

From  this  time  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  more  ac- 
tively into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of  the  south- 
west Population  began  to  advance  up  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  and  as  far  as  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas ;  also  upon  the  numerous  trib- 
utaries of  White  River,  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  upon 
the  Little  Red  River,  the  Big  Black,  the  St.  Francis  and  its  up- 
land tributaries.  Settlements  began  to  extend,  also,  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  upon  the  Bayou  Barthelemy,  the  Saline  of  the 
Washita,  the  deep  mountain  defiles  of  the  main  Washita  and 
its  tributary,  the  Little  Missouri.  In  the  year  1835,  they  had 
extended  into  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  territory,  upon 
the  fertile  lands  north  and  south  of  Red  River,  upon  its  small 
tributaries,  where  the  genial  climate  invited  the  farmer  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain  and  the  more  valuable  staple  of  cotton. 

[A.D.  1^35.}  Emigration  West  of  the  Mississippi. — It  was 
in  the  year  1834  that  the  American  people  became  enthusiastic 
in  their  search  for  western  lands ;  and  the  advance  of  their  ex- 
plorations was  not  checked  by  the  Mississippi  River,  for  hun- 
dreds extended  their  researches  beyond  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. While  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  pouring  her  redund- 
ant population  into  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  she  did 
not  withhold  her  numerous  emigrants  from  the  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory. Wealthy  planters  and  capitalists  from  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Tennessee,  and  even  from  Georgia,  had  their  faces 
turned  to  the  fertile  and  salubrious  regions  upon  Red  River, 
in  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  Surveys 
and  explorations  were  progressing  rapidly  in  this  region,  and 
numbers  were  advancing  to  the  occupancy  of  choice  locations 
for  their  future  homes.    Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Federal 

*  Paib/s  Univenal  a«xetteer. 
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government  caused  the  surveyed  lands  free  from  Indian  claim 
to  be  exposed  to  public  sale»  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual 
occupants. 

Nor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the 
limit  of  American  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  ad« 
venturous  families  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  at- 
tracted  by  the  liberal  offer  of  lands  in  Texas,  advanced  to  swell 
the  colonies  established  by  American  proprietors  within  grants 
profosely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexica  Settlers  tor 
these  remote  colonies  advanced  from  the  western  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
Red  River,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to  Shreevesport, 
proceeded  by  a  direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas, 
and  sought  their  favorite  colony. 

Emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  North 
Alabama,  crowded  into  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  as  well  as  into  the 
fine  rolling  uplands  and  alluvions  of  Red  River,  where  they 
found  the  same  climate  and  a  productive  soil,  adapted  to  tfa^ 
agriculture  common  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  situated 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
West  Such  was  the  tide  of  emigration  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  during  the  year  1836  and  sub- 
sequently. 

St€Ue  of  Arkansas, — Under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
the  territory  increased  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  1885  gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  58,134 
souls,  including  9680  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Territory  in 
the  last  fivd  years  had  doubled  its  population.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  whites,  and  afforded  a  good  index  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agricultural  prosperity. 

[A.D.  1836.]  The  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census 
of  1835,  entitled  the  people  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  independent  state  government,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Since  the  year  1830, 
seven  large  counties  had  been  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territory,  and  t^he  people,  through  the  General  Assembly,  made 
application  to  Congress  for  authority  to  establish  a  regular 
form  of  state  government.  The  assent  of  Congress  was  not 
withheld,  and  a  Convention  was  authorized  to  meet  at  Little 
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Rock  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1836,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  and  adopting  a  state  Constitution.  The  same  was 
approved  by  Congress,  and  on  the  13th  of  June  foIlo\^ing  the 
^  State  of  Arkansas"  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as 
an  independent  state,  and  was,  in  point  of  time  and  order,  the 
twenty-fifth  in  the  confederacy.* 

The  elections  for  governor  and  the  state  Legislature  took 
place  early  in  August  following,  and  the  state  government  was 
organized  the  same  year.  The  first  governor  of  the  state  was 
James  S.  Conway,  with  Robert  A.  Watkins  secretary  of  state. 

Like  the  Missouri  Territory,  Arkansas  had  been  a  slave- 
holding  country  from  the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course, 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks  and  limits, 
was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  Democratic  principles  in  the  West  was 
evinced  in  the  bold  and  liberal  features  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. By  its  provisions  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  six  months  resident  in  the  state  is  a  quali- 
fied elector,  and  all  votes  are  given  viva  voce.  The  number 
of  senators,  which  can  not  be  less  than  seventeen,  is  limited  to 
thirty-three ;  and  the  number  of  representatives,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  fifty-four,  is  restricted  to  one  hundred.  The 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  hold  their  term  of  office  for  four 
years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 
Neither  lotteries  nor  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  are  allowed. 
Only  one  state  bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  are  ever  to 
be  established  by  the  Legislature ;  and  the  Legislature  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
ers. Slaves  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  jury  for  capi- 
tal oflfenses,  with  counsel  for  their  defense,,  and,  upon  convic- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  prescribed  for  white 
persons.  Citizens  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.f 

After  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union, her  population  and  wealth  continued  to  increase; 
settlements  gradually  extended  over  the  unoccupied  districts, 
and  rapidly  occupied  the  fertile  regions  upon  all  the  tributaries 

*  See  Land  Lawi  of  the  Unitad  Statai,  yoL  iz^  p.  378. 

t  Sm  Americn  Aknanic  fx  1837,  p.  878, 873.    Alio,  Smititi  ud  Haskal'i  6ase^ 
teer,  article  "Axkaoaas." 
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of  the  White  River  and  the  St  Francis,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita  and 
Red  River,  south  of  that  river.  New  counties  had  been  laid 
off  annually  to  embrace  the  advancing  settlements ;  and  the 
census  of  1840  ^ave  the  state  an  entire  population  of  97,574 
persons,  including  19,935  slaves,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  forty  organized  counties.* 

[A.t>.  1838.]  Meantime,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  increa- 
sing in  numbers  and  wealth ;  settlements  had  been  extended 
over  her  waste  territory ;  and  civil  government  was  organized 
in  sixty-two  counties,  comprising  in  1840  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  383,702  persons,  including  58,240  slaves.  The  state 
was  already  an  important  agricultural  and  commercial  com- 
munity, abounding  with  infant  manufactures  in  all  the  older 
settlements,  and  rural  villages  of  independent  and  happy  people, 
extending  up  the  Missouri  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to 
her  western  limit,  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  the  great  branches  of  White  River,  the  Maramec,  Gas- 
conade, and  Osage  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  waters  of  Salt 
River,  Chariton,  and  Grand  River. 

St.  Louis  had  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  second  only  to  New 
Orleans  in  point  of  mercantile  impcHlance  as  well  as  population, 
it  controlled  the  commerce  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  New 
Orleans  did  that  of  the  Lower.  Besides  its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  depot  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, it  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  Santa  F6  and  the 
Mexican  States,  by  means  of  caravans  across  the  great  Amer- 
ican Desert  by  way  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  introduction  of  steam-power  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  at  an  early  period  had  greatly 
increased  the  importance  of  St.  Louis,  which,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  had  advanced  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  successful 
extension  of  steam-navigation  upon  the  western  waters.  About 
the  year  1840,  the  manufactories  for  the  supply  of  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  steam-boats  and  steam  machinery 

*  The  gavenon  of  Aricangu,  from  iti  earliest  territorial  organization,  are  as  foOowa ; 


Under  the  Terriiontd  OavemmenL 
1.  Jamea  Miller,  from  1819  to  1835. 

9.  Qeorge  Isard,  "    1825  to  1829. 

3.  John  Pope,  "    1889  to  1835. 

A.  William  S.  Fulton,     "    1835  to  1836. 


Under  the  State  Ooverwmeni, 

1.  Jamea  8.  Conway,  finom  1836  to  1840. 

2.  Archibald  Yell,  "    1840  to  \M4. 

3.  SamaelAdama,  acting  ontii  Hot.,  184^ 

4.  Tfaomai  J.  Drew,  1844. 
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began  to  rival  those  of  Pittsburght  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville ; 
and  before  the  year  1844  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  west- 
em  steam-engines  and  western  boat-building  issued  from  the 
port  of  St  Louis. 

In  the  year  1831,  sixty  different  steam-boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  7769  tons,  were  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
St.  Louis ;  and  the  whole  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  for  the 
same  year  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-two.  In  1835  the 
number  of  steam-boats  engaged  in  this  trade  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,470  tons; 
and  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  was  eight  hundred  and  three.* 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  continued  to  advance 
steadily  as  late  as  1846,  having  become  the  great  entrepot  for 
all  the  new  settlements  which  were  extending  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

The  population  augmented  in  proportion  to  its  importance 
as  a  commercial  d6pdt  and  entrepot  for  the  new  states  of  the 
West.  In  the  year  1830,  the  aggregate  number  in  the  city 
was  6252  persons  of  all  kinds ;  in  1831  it  began  to  increase 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the  new  impulse  given  to  western 
emigration  and  steam-boat  navigation ;  and  from  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  city  was  regularly  progressive.  In  the  year 
1843,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased  to  more  than 
twenty-eight  thousand;  and  three  years  afterward,  in  1846, 
the  entire  population  was  forty  thousand.f  During  the  year 
1845,nearly  one  thousand  buildings  of  all  kinds  had  been  erect- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  again  into  Missouri,  not  only  from  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  States,  but  from  Europe.  Thousands  of  German  immi- 
grants, seeking  homes  in  the  region,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
selected  Missouri  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  crowded 
into  the  fertile  and  healthy  regions  near  its  northern  and  west- 
era  limits^ 

Emigration  to  Louisiana  and  Iowa  Territory, — The  tide  of 
western  emigration  was  not  restricted  by  the  limits  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  After  the  year  1836,  the  advance  of  pop- 
ulation began  to  reach  both  extremes  of  the  former  province 
of  Louisiana,  heretofore  occupied  by  a  few  sparse  and  remote 
settlements.    All  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  lying 

*  American  Almanar  fijr  1837,  p.  870.  f  St  Looii  Reporter,  April,  1845. 
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southwest  of  the  Teche»  and  north  of  Red  River,  had  been 
thinly  settled  and  imperfectly  explored  as  late  as  the  year 
1834,  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  land  speculation  first 
began  to  develop  the  extent  of  her  agricultural  resources. 
The  alluvial  regions  southwest  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Teche,  and  east  and  west  of  the  Atcbafalaya,  and  in  the  deltas 
of  Red  River  and  the  Washita,  became  the  theatre  of  explora* 
tions  and  new  habitations.  The  lapse  of  fiye  years  found 
th^se  regions  occupied  by  a  succession  of  dense  settlements, 
which  now  constitute  the  most  valuable  cotton  plantations  in 
Northern  Louisiana,  opened  chiefly  by  enterprising  planters 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  by  many  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  upland  prairies  and  unrivalled 
plains  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  had  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native 
tribes,  which  had  gradually  retired  west  of  the  great  lakes,  un- 
til they  commenced  their  aggressions  against  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, under  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Black  Hawk,  in  1829. 
After  a  disastrous  war  of  nearly  three  years  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  confed- 
erates, utterly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, retired,  with  their  destitute  aud  crest-fallen  followers, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  sought  safety  and  peace  in 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri. 

Here,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  River,  the  vanquished 
warriors  and  their  indomitable  chief  made  overtures  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  negotiations  for  peace.  Before  the 
close  of  September,  1832,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was 
concluded  between  the  discomfited  savages  and  the  Federal 
government,  providing  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment,  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  of -nearly  all  the  lands  owned  or  claimed 
by  them  within  fifty  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  from  the  Des  Moines  River  on  the  south  to 
the  Yellow  River  on  the  north,  and  designated  by  a  certain 
specified  boundary  on  the  west.  This  cession,  contained  not 
less  than  one  third  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  and  was  sub- 
sequently known  as  the  **  Black  Hawk  Purchase."  The  In- 
dians, by  this  treaty,  stipulated  to  retire  from  the  country  thus 
relinquished  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1833. 

No  sooner  had  the  stipulated  period  expired,  than  the  white 
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poptilation  began  to  advance  into  the  ceded  territory,  whicli 
was  speedily  overrun  by  pioneers  and  exploring  parties,  in 
aearch  of  choice  lands,  desirable  sites  for  towns,  and  water- 
power,  for  future  locations. 

District  of  Iowa. — The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  year  1832,  at 
Fort  Madison,  by  a  colony  introduced  by  Zachariah  Hawkins, 
Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  town-plat  of  ^  Fort  Madison"  was 
laid  ofi*  by  General  John  H.  Knapp  and  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Knapp,  the  first  lots  in  which  were  exposed  to  sale  early  in  the 
year  1836.*  From  that  time  the  place  continued  to  augment 
its  population,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  beautiful  loca- 
tion was  covered  by  a  flourishing  town,  containing  nearly  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  large  proportion  of  enterprising 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  manu&cturers. 

The  second  settlement  was  made  in  1833,  at  Burlington, 
seventy-nine  miles  below  Rock  Island.  This  settlement  was 
conducted  by  Morton  M.  M'Carver  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
who  located  their  families  at  this  point  when  it  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  erected  their  cab* 
ins  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  braving  all  the  dangers, 
privations,  and  sufferings  incident  to  every  oew  settlement 
remote  from  the  older  states.  The  same  autumn  the  plat  of 
a  town  was  laid  off  by  A.  Doolittle  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
upon  the  beautiful  area  of  some  sloping  eminences  and  gentle 
declivities,  comprised  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
by  the  surrounding  hills,  which  were  crowned  with  luxuriant 
forests,  and  presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
same  autumn  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  first  dry-goods 
stores,  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Ross  and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each 

*  Thii  name  was  selected  to  commemorate  the  first  American  poat  establuhed  apon 
the  same  groand  as  early  as  the  year  1808,  soon  after  the  first  Indian  treaty  in  thia 
qaarter.  This  poat  was  **  Fort  MadiaoD,"  erected  as  a  frontier  post  and  Indian  agency 
upon  a  site  selected  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  1805,  daring  his  expedition  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi.  This  post  was  occupied  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  until  the 
year  1813,  when  it  was  abandoned,  after  having  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremis  of 
suffering  and  fSunine  by  the  combined  savages  of  the  Nortliwesteni  Territory,  in  alliance 
with  the  British  ibrcea  of  Canada.  The  beleaguered  garriaon,  reduced  by  privation 
and  famine,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  suooor  from  the  American  settlements,  wa«  eook- 
polled  to  abandon  the  Ibrt,  and  make  good  theur  retreat  by  night  down  the  river.  Hav- 
ing opened  a  covert  way  fiom  the  aontheaat  bkx:k-boose  to  the  river,  tliey  succeeded 
in  effecting  their  escape,  leaving  the  fiirt  in  flamea.— ^e  Newhafl'a  Bketohea  of  Iowa, 
p.  193-134. 

Vol.  II.— N  n 
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well  supplied  with  western  merchandise.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  town  of  **  Burlington/'  which  in  less  than  four  years  b^ 
came  the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a  population  of  fourteen 
hundred  persons.* 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  St  Louis,  received  its  first  Anglo- 
American  population ;  and  before  seven  years  had  elapsed  it 
had  become  a  rich  commercial  town,  with  an  enterprising 
population  of  fourteen  hundred  persons.  The  new  emigrants 
designated  this  frontier  town  by  the  name  of  **  Dubuque,"  in 
honor  of  Julien  Dubuque,  the  early  proprietor  of  the  **  mines 
of  Spain''  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi.  An  enterprising  Ca- 
nadian, he  bad  visited  this  region  as  early  as  1786 ;  and,  hav- 
ing fully  explored  its  mineral  wealth,  he  returned  two  years 
afterward,  and  at  a  formal  council  of  the  Indians  in  1788,  ob- 
tained from  them  a  grant  comprising  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  grant  was  subsequently,  in  1796,  ccmi- 
firmed  by  the  Baron  Carondelet,  and  the  king's  titl«  was  is- 
sued for  eighteen  square  leagues  of  land,  having  three  leagues 
fi^nt  on  the  Mississippi,  by  six  leagues  in  Iength.t 

Before  the  close  of- the  year  1833,  settlements  of  less  note 
were  commenced  at  many  other  points  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi,;];  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that  Aaron  Street,  a  member 
of  the  •*  Society  of  Friends,"  and  son  of  the  Aaron  Street  who 
emigrated  from  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  founded  the  first  Salem 
in^  Ohio,  and  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana*  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  the  Iowa  country,  in  search  of  •*  a  new  home," 
selected  the  "  beautiful  prairie  eminence"  south  of  Skunk  River 
as  the.  site  of  another  Salem  in  the  "  Far  West."  In  his  ram- 
bles thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington,  over  the  uninhabited  re- 
gicms,  in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 

•-  Newhall'i  Sketchei  of  Iowa,  p.  lld-116. 

f  Jalien  Dnbaqne  aoqaired  great  wealth  by  bia  mining  opentiana,  and  lired  mlfl 
March  24tb»  1810.  Hia  grave  ia  inaicated  by  a  atone  monoment,  aitoatad  on  a  faigh 
blaiF  near  the  bank  of  the  Miaaiaaippi,  one  mile  below  the  city  of  Dabaqne,  and  apoa 
which  is  the  following  inacription,  vix. :  "  Jmlien  IMmgue,  wtimwr  de$  la  mimm, 
^Epagne,  moH  mart  1610,  of  <e  it  45  aiu."--8ee  Newhall'a  Sketcfaea  of  Iowa,  p.  191 
Alao,  p.  7»-122.  X  Idem,  p.  115w 
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great  advantages  presented  by  the  ^  beautiful  and  fertile  prai- 
rie country,  which  abounded  in  groves  of  tall  forest  trees,  and 
was  watered  by  crystal  streams  flowing  Among  the  variegated 
drapery  of  the  blpoming  prairies.''  Transported  with  the  pros- 
pect, the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  ^  Now  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  a  country  teeming  with  every  good  thing,  and 
hither  will  I  come,  with  my  children  and  my  children's  chil- 
dren, and  my  flocks  and  herds ;  and  our  dwelling-place  shall 
be  called  '  Salem,'  after  the  peaceful  city  of  our  &tbers."'* 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem, on  the  frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the 
first  Quaker  settlement  in  Iowa.  Five  years  afterward  this 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached  by  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters,  with  their  descendaiits  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 

Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  ^  District  of 
Iowa;"  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1834^  contained 
nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Meantime^  for  the  convelnience  of  temporary  government, 
the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  had  been  by 
Congress  erected  into  the  **  District  of  Iowa,"  and  attached  to 
the  District  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, attached  to  (he  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory  until  the 
latter  bad  assumed  an  independent  state  government  in  1886, 
when  the  District  of  Wisconsin  was.  erected  into  a  separate 
government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  exercising  ju- 
risdiction over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and 
Dubuque,  t  The  aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1886 
was  10,581  persons.  It  was  not  long  before  the  District  of 
Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  West  for  its  extraordinary 
beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  afibrd- 
ed  to  agricultural  enterprise. 

*  NowhaU'i  Skotcfaec  of  Iowa,  p.  141-143. 

t  Newfaall'i  Sketches,  p.  947.    See,  alio,  chap.  xtL  of  thii  Tolome ;  t.  e.,  "  Progrea^ 
We  ifxfeeiukmof  the  Federal  JmiadiotbD  oTcr  the  Northweaten  Tonitory." 
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Already  the  pioneer  emigrants  had  overrun  the  first  Black 
Hawk  Purchase,  and  were  advancing  upon  the  Indian  country 
west  of  the  boundary  line.  Such  was  their  restless  impatience 
to  enter  upon  the  territory  still  in  possession  of  the  savages, 
that  the  Federal  government  was  constrained  to  take  measures 
for  extending  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  of  1833.  For 
this  object,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  1^37,  in  which  they  consented  to 
the  extension  of  the  western  boundary,  in  latitude  45°  40',  so 
as  to-  include  the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  River,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  West  of  the  present  ^  city  of  Iowa.''  The 
Indians  began  to  retire  still  further  west,  and  the  country  upon 
the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  was  thrown  open  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  whites. 

Thus  the  warlike  Sauks  and  Foxes,  firom  the  Wisconsin  and 
Rock  River  regiony,  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  who  had 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  early  French  colonies 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  American  settlements  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  retire  still  further  before  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer,  and  to  seek  a  last  asylum  among  the 
Dahcotas  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the 
population,  and  land^offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and 
Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  surveyed.  These, 
by  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  explorers,  were  reported  as 
''  a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  undulating  region,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  prairies,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water, 
with  numerous  streams  flowing  through  a  soil  abounding  with 
limestone  of  divers  varieties,  and  other  kind  of  rock,  and  some 
coal." 

Iowa  Territortf. — Meantime,  the  District  of  Iowa,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1888,  had  been  subdivided  into  sixteen  coun- 
ties, with  an  aggregate  population  of  22,800  souls,  distributed 
sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished.  The  same  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
12th,  1838,  the  District  of  Iowa  was  erected  into  an  independ* 
ent  territorial  government,  known  as  the  **  Territory  of  Iowa." 
The  first  "  Territorial  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs"  was  Robert  Lucas,  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  with 
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James  Clark  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  was 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  judge  of  the  first  ju- 
dicial district ;  Joseph  Williams  was  judge  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first  delegate 
elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  was  Au- 
gustus C.  Dodge.* 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised^ all  that 
region  of  country  north  of  Missouri  which  lies  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States.'' 

[A.D.  1889.]  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Iowa  Ter-^ 
ritory  made  provision  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1889,  the  beautiful  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  •*  city  of  Iowa"  was  within  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing-grounds, from  which  the  tribes  had  not  then  retired,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  new  Indian  boundary,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  fourth  it  was 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  site  of  the  future  state 
capital.  On  the  first  of  July  the  survey  of  the  •*  city"  was 
commenced  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  rarely  equalled.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  wide,  and  spacious  lots  and  squares 
were  designated  for  the  public  use,  and  the  **  city  of  Iowa" 
commenced.  Twelve  months  afterward  it  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  persons.! 

During  th6  year  1839,  emigration  from  New  England,  and 
from  New  York  by  way  of  the  lake  route  from  Buflfalo  to  the 
ports  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly  into  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beauti- 
fiil  and  fertile  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Moines  Riv6r  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner;  aided  by  the 
unbounded  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  great  lakes 
and  upon  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  emigration 
to,  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Territories  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  census  of  1940  ex- 
hibited the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  48,017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  30,945  persons.:^ 

"  See  Newban'i  Sketches  of  Iowa,  p.  60-69.  t  Idem,  p.  125-198. 

t  Idem,  piMim. 
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[A.D.  1840.]  Among  the  emigrants  were  thousands  from 
foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  frugal  and  industrious  people  from  these  states  arrived  in 
great  numbers  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
whence  they  secured  a  speedy  conveyance  to  the  West ;  from 
the  former  port  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  in  steam-boats  by  way 
of  the  lakes  to  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Racine,  and  MUwaukie 
for  Wisconsin ;  and  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  in 
steam-boats  the  conveyance  was  speedy  and  direct  to  any 
point  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

[A.D.  1848.]  Such  were  the  routes  by  which  population 
swarmed  to  these  remote  territories ;  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  emigration  previous  to  1843,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  state 
Constitution.  At  the  following  session  of  Congres^t  an  act  was 
passed  to  ^  enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a 
state  government."  A  convention  assembled  in  September, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1844,  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  **  State  of  Idwa ;"  it  being  the  fourth  state  organised 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1844.]  The  population  of  Iowa,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  increased  to  81,921  persons ;  yet  the  peofrie  were  subjected 
to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of  government. 
The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  evinced  the  prog- 
ress of  Republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  Democratic  tendency 
so  prominent  in  all  the  new  states.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa 
extended  the  right  of  suffirage  to  every  free  white  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the  state, 
and  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  application  for  the 
right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incor- 
poration w^s  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty 
years,  unless  it  were  designed  for  public  improvements  or  litei^ 
ary  purposes ;  and  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  of 
the  members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
same.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited  from  creating  any  debt 
in  the  name  of  the  state  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, unless  it  were  for  defense  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  in* 
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snrrection ;  and  in  such  case,  Che  bill  creating  the  debt  should, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  its  redemp* 
tion.  Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first 
Constitution  adopted  for  the  State  of  Iowa.  Yet  the  state  was 
not  to  be  finally  organized  under  this  ConstitutioDy  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of  government 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1846. 

[A.D.  }845.]  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  an  act  was  paased,  March  3d,  1845,  for 
the  adn^ission  of  the  /'  State  of  Iowa"  into  the  Federal  Union 
8imuItaneo^sly  with  the  **  State  of  Florida,"  upon  the  condition 
that  the  people  of  lowat  at  a  subsequent  general  election,  as-  • 
sent  to  the  restricted  limits  imposed  by  Congress,  in  order  to 
c<Miform  with  the  general  area  of  other  Western  States ;  but 
the  people  of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  pre- 
scribed for  the  new  state,  a  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
the  popular  vote  having  rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence 
Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  government  untU  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  when  the  people,  through  their  Legislature* 
acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits,  and  Congress  authorised 
the  formation  of  another  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Iowa  into  the  Union.* 

It  had  been  the  demre  of  the  Northern  States  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  slave  states  without  a  corresponding  extension 
of  the  free  states.  Hence,  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  been 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  Union  for  several  years, 
to  restrict  the  southern  representation  in  Congress,  until  the 
balance  of  power  could  be  preserved  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mission of  a  firee  state.  Yet  destiny  decided  ibr  the  South. 
Florida  assented  to  the  terms  of  admission,  and  took  her  sta- 

*  The  people  of  low*,  in' 1846,  uiented  to  the  reitrictioii  of  limita,  and  the  finnutioB 
of  a  territorial  gorefnment  orer  the  remaining  waate  temtofj  lying  north  and  weft  of 
the  limit!  preicribed  by  Congreia.  Petitiona,  with  nnmerona  ■ignatores,  demanded  Uie 
propoaed  restriction  by  the  organization  of  a  separate  territory,  to  be  designated  and 
known  aa  the  "  Dahoota  Teiritoiy/'  oompiiaing  tiie  Indian  territoiy  beyond  the  argta^ 
iaed  settlementa  of  Iowa.  Congress  accordingly  anthorized  a  second  convention  for  the 
adoption  of  another  state  Constitation,  and  tbia  convention  aasembled  in  May,  1846,  and 
adopted  another  Conatitatioo,  which  was  aabflutted  to  Congreaa  in  June  fi>Dowing.  In 
▲ngaat  the  State  of  Iowa  waa  formally  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the  firat  atate 
election  was,  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Clarke,  to  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  Oc- 
tober following. 

The  terriiarUd  governor*  of  Iowa  were  aa  foOowa :   - 

1.  Robert  Lncaa,  term  of  service  from  1838  to  1841. 

S.  John  Chambers,        "  '*  1641  to  1844. 

3.  John  Chambers,  reappointed  1844. 
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tion  as  an  independent  state,  while  Iowa,  rejecting  the  termSt 
remained  a  territorial  dependence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  accession  to  the  weight  of  southern 
influence.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  admission  of  the  great 
'*  State  of  Texas"  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  and  equal 
member. 

Florida  and  Texas  were  slaveholding  states  in  virtue  of 
their  original  rights  as  French  and  Spanish  provinces,  which 
were  secured  to  their  inhabitants  by  subsequent  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  with  those  powers  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But  in  Iowa  the  extension  of 
'slavery  was  prohibited  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  1820,  which  restricted  slavery  to  that  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  lying  and  situated  south  of  the  parallel  of 
80^  30^,  excepting  from  these  limits  only  the  State  of  M issouri^ 
Moreover,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  a  latitude  where  slave 
labor  was  unprofitable,  and  but  few  inducements  presented  for 
its  introduction.  Hence  Iowa,  in  her  Constitution,  was  bound 
to  exclude  negro  slavery  from  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  greater  portion  of  emigrants  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin*  came  from  the  free  states  of  New  England^ 
New  York,  and  those  north. of  the  Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  Germany,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  These  together  form  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  and  industrious  communities  in  the  West 

After  the  organization  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  especially  after 
the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  strongly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  extreme  western  con^ 
fines  of  the  former  province  of  Louisiana.  The  indefatigable 
explorations  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  the  Nebrasca  Ter- 
ritory, upon  the  sources  of  the  Platte  and  those  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Columbia  or  Lewis  River,  opened  the  way  for  emi- 
grants through  the  "  South  ?ass"  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
early  as  the  year  1840,  several  colonies,  lured  by  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  missionaries  upon  the  Wallamette, 
had  taken  up  the  line  of  march,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Oregon  and  California.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
good  wagon-road  had  been  marked  out  to  the  South  Pass,  by 
which  emigrants  imperceptibly  passed  beyond  the  great  ranges 

*  For  "  Wisootunn  Territory,"  see  chapter  xvi.,  "  ProgresiWe  Bxtennonof  the  Fed- 
ertl  Jnriadictioo  over  tiie  NoitiiweBteni  Terntory  to  the  MiMiHippi,*'  &c. 
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of  the  Rocky  or  Oregon  Mountains.  During  the  year  1844, 
emigration  had  so  far  augmented  the  settlements  upon  the 
south  fork  of  the  Columbia,  that  the  people  proceeded  in  the 
spring  of  1845  to  organize  for  themselves  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  United  States  as  a  por« 
tion  of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.*  The  summer  of  1846 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  long-contested  Oregon 
question,  by  a  formal  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  United  States  acquired  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  far  north  as  the 
49th  degree  of  latitude.  This  removed  all  fears  of  foreign  ju- 
risdiction from  the  settlers,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  United 
States  to  extend  an  unequivocal  authority  over  the  country, 
and  to  encourage  its  growth  by  the  liberal  grant  of  lands  to 
the  families  of  occupants. 

RE-ANNEX ATION    OF   TEXAS. 

[A.D.  1821.]  It  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  the 
United  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  western  portion  of 
Louisiana  lying  south  of  Red  River  and  west  of  the  Sabine.* 
After  the  final  ratification  of  that  treaty  by  both  governments, 
and  the  cession  and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Sabme,  and  erected  it  into  the  "  Province  of  Texas,**  under  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabine  River  was  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Teias  at  this  time  was  occupied  by  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  savages,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlements, located  cfaiefiy  at  the  remote  points  of  San  Augustine, 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  the  Sabine ;  at  Nacogdoches,  forty 
miles  west  of  San  Augustine ;  besides  other  settlements  upon 
the  Trinity,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  and  as  far  westward 

*  The  emigratiai  to  Oregon  by  the  Great  Platte  and  Soath  Pau  is  stated  at  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-aeven,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  1 842.  In  1843  the  nnmber  of  em* 
igranta^men,  women,  and  children,  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy-fiye,  besides  one  thoa- 
Ufid  three  hnndred  head  of  cattle.  In  1844  the  emigrants  were  one  tboosand  ibar  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  three  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1845  the  number  was  three  thousand,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
ren,  abd  seven  thousand  five  hnndriad  bead  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Total  of  Amerieaa 
emigrants  in  1845.  eight  thousand;  British  emigrants,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Such  was  the  increase  of  American  population  in  Oregon. — See  Weekly  Union, 
vol.  i.,  No.  45,  p.  708, 709.  *  See  tol.  i.,  book  I,  chap,  v.,  p.  99, 100. 
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as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  country  between  these  remote 
settlements  was  almost  uninhabited,  being  occupied  solely  by 
a  few  roving  savages,  and  some  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
or  Anglo- Americas,  who  had  taken  up  their  solitary  residence 
among  the  Indians.  The  whole  population,  including  some 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast,  scarcely  exceeded 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  the  re* 
mains  of  old  colonies  formed  during  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  province  of  Louisiana. 

Each  principal  settlement,  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
Nacogdoches,  was  placed  under- the  government  of  a  military 
commandant,  who  exercised  civil  and  military  authority  witb- 
in  the  limits  of  his  presidio.  At  each  presidio  was  established 
a  **  mission,"  which  generally  preceded  the  formation  of  settle* 
ments,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  around  which  population 
concentrated  in  the  wilderness. 

The  old  ^  missions,"  or  ancient  edifices,  whose  remains  are  yet 
seen  in  Western  Texas,  were  of  massive  stone,  and  resembled 
the^feudal  castles  of  Europe.  Several  of  them  were  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
some  of  them  are  coeval  with  the  oldest  cities  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  nearly  all  built  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  consisting  of  a  church  in  a  fort.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient are  those  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  and  Goliad.  The 
former  has  become  memorable  in  the  recent  history  of  Texas, 
on  account  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fall  of 
Travis  and  his  heroic  band. 

Such  was  the  province  of  Texas  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy until  the  year  1821,  when  Mexico  became  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Up  to  this  period  Texas  was  almost  an  unknown 
wilderness,  and  foreigners  of  all  nations  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  indefinite  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  the  mil- 
itary commandant,  from  emigrating  to  the  province.  The  few 
Spanish  subjects  who  had  suflicient  enterprise  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  anew  country,  were  constrained, 
by  their  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  to  congregate  in  small, 
compact  settlements  around  the  garrisoned  posts  or  fortified 
missions.  Under  such  circumstances  commenced  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar;  also  the  town  of  Goliad,  or  La  Bahia, 
Refugio,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Nacogdoches.  Around  each  of 
these  presidios  small  portions  of  land  were  brought  into  cut 
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tivation  for  the  support  of  the  little  oolony,*  while  all  beyond 
was  but  one  remove  from  savage  life.  The  principal  articles 
cultivated  by  these  colonies  were  com,  sugar-cane,  beans,  and 
other  culinary  vegetables,  barely  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  country  was  left  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition, and  such  it  remained,  without  any  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  reclaim  it  by  emigration  and  settlement,  un- 
til the  final  subversion  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Mexico  from  the  imbecile  and  improvident  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  1834.]  On  the  24th  of  October,  1824,  the  Mexican 
States  adopted  a  Republican  form  of  government,  embracing 
^  a  confederation  of  independent  states,**  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  **  United  States  of  Mexico."  In  this  confederation 
the  departments  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one 
state,  and  were  jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  independence  in  the  United 
States  of  Mexico,  the  colonization  and  settlement  of  Texas 
became  a  favorite  subject  of  national  policy  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment. To  attract  population  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  colonization  laws  were  enacted,  to  encourage  enter- 
prising individuals  from  foreign  countries  to  establish  large 
colonies  of  emigrants  within  the  limits  of  Texas.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  enterprise  was  awakened  hi  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  in  some  portions  of  Europe*  Founders  of  colo- 
nies, or  EmpresarioSf  were  induced  to  enter  into  engagements 
for  the  occupancy  and  settlement  of  large  tracts  of  country, 
designated  in  their  respective  **  grants  f  the  extent  of  the  grant 
being  proportionate  to  the  number  of  colonists  to  be  introduced. 
The  first  grant  was  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  Dur- 
ham, Connecticut,  in  1821,  and  under  its  provisions  he  was  re- 
quired by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  introduce  three  hundred 
families  from  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  man,  hav- 
ing departed  fix>m  Bexar  for  the  introduction  of  his  colony, 
died  on  his  journey  through  the  wilderness,  leaVing  his  plans 
of  colonization  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  son,  Colonel  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  who  possessed  the  talents,  energy,  and  judgment  req- 
uisite for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Having  succeeded  to 
his  father^s  enterprise,  he  subsequently  acquired  more  influence 

*  Brudfiird'i  GoBpralimime  AOu,  art.  "Tpzai,"  p.  64. 
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with  the  Mexican  governoient  than  any  other  empresario  in  the 
province. 

The  difficulties,  privationB,  and  dangers  of  a  new  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  Texas  were  such  as  had  been  experienced 
by  the  pioneer  settlements  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
first  occupancy  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  alike  remote  from 
the  aid  and  resources  of  a  civilized  country*  Yet  the  native 
tribes  of  savages  in  Texas  were  less  numerous  and  warlike 
than  those  which  were  encountered  in  the  settlement  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1832.]  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  when  nearly  the 
whole  area  of  the  department  of  Texas  had  been  parceled  out 
into  extensive  grants  for  settlement  by  the  different  empresaripBf 
with  their  colonies.  The  country  was  also  organized  into  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  or  subordinate  departments,  each  com- 
prising a  number  of  **  grants.''    These  were, 

I.  Department  of  NAcocnocHEs:  Comprising  five  grants, 
viz. :  those  of  ZavaUa,  Wheluh  Burnett^  Filisola,  and  Milam. 

II.  Department  of  Brazos  :  Comprising  the  first  and  second 
grants  of  Austitif  and  that  of  ^it^^tn  and  Williams. 

III.  Department  of  Bexar  :  Comprising  the  grants  of  De 
Witt,  De  Leon,  Power,  M'MuUen,  and  APElone. 

IV.  Northwestern  Department*:  Comprising  the  first  and 
second  grants  of  Cameron,  and  that  of  Woodbury,  d&c. 

Under  this  policy,  emigration  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the 
population  in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  1834,  when  po 
litical  troubles  began  to  convulse  the  Mexican  Republic. 

[A.D.  1835.]  At  this  time  the  whole  Anglo-American  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  twenty  thousand^  of  this  number 
Greneral  Austin's  colony  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  half  the  entire  population.  These  were 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  United  States ;  almost  every  city, 
village,  and  hamlet  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  having  furnished 
its  proportional  quota. 

The  Mexicans  within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period 
scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar.* 

Meantime,  Texas  and  Coahuila,  comprising  the  territory  fix>m 

*  See  Mbore'i  Teaus,  edition cCieiO«  p.  98. 
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the  Sabine  westward  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  including  the 
"  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande/'  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,  had 
l^een  constituted  one  independent  state,  duly  represented  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.  But  they  were  not  formed,  it  seems,  to 
exist  in  harmony  together.  The  active  enterprise  and  innate 
energy  of  the  Anglo-American  people,  who  constituted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  proper,  required  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  together  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  machinery,  and  colonial  supplies,  which 
were  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  domestic 
comfort  In  the  infancy  of  their  settlements,  these  indispensa- 
ble supplies  could  be  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  by  importation,  and  of 
better  quaUty  and  at  far  less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  a  new  settlement  The  colonists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  had  been  familiar  with  the  use  and"  advan- 
tages of  such  supplies,  and  without  which  prosperity  was  hope- 
less. Yet  by  the  Mexican  tariff  the  articles  which  were  most 
indispensable  to  them  as  successful  agriculturists  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  were  excluded,  or  were  so  augmented  in  their 
cost  by  prohibitory  duties  as  to  be  virtually  banished  from 
popular  use.  Among  the  articles  thus  excluded  from  the  new 
settlements  were  to  be  found  many  which  could  not  be  produ- 
ced in  a  new  country  still  in  its  infancy  as  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Thus  the  honest  and  industrious  emigrant  was  ex- 
posed to  the  avarice  of  the  monopoKst  and  speculator,  who 
could  extort  from  him  his  whole  available  resources  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  necessaries  of  domestic  use/ 

As  a  relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the  people  of  Texas, 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  Mexican  Congress,  represented 
their  condition,  and  respectfully  prayed  ''  that  certain  articles 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas"  might  be  *^  admitted 
free  of  duty  for  three  years,"  until  manufacturmg  establish- 
ments could  be  erected  within  the  limits  of  Texas.*  The 
Mexican  government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and 
also  to  a  petition  **  that  Texas,  as  a  state,  should  be  separated 

*  The  artiolei  entimerated  in  Uie  Texan  petition  u  indiipeosable  to  the  prof  perity 
of  Texas  were  prcmflions,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  farming  ntensiLi,  tools  of  the  va- 
riou  mechanic  arts,  haid-ware  and  hoI]ow*ware»  nails,  wagons  ana  oaiH,  cotton  bag- 
ging and  bale  rope,  eoaxie  ootton  goods  and  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  hoosehold  fonii- 
tore,  powder  and  lead,  shot,  books  and  stationery,  medicines,  and  tobacco  in  small 
<)iiantitiesv--8«e  Bradfcrd'i  ComproheiMriTo  AUas,  p.  64. 
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firom  Coahuila,*'  and  be  represented  separately  in  the  Mexican 
Congress. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1885  the  different  grants  in 
Texas  had  received  important  accessions  to  their  population, 
comprising  many  active  and  enterprising  Irish,  English,  and 
German  emigrants,  who  were  distributed  over  the  country  in 
separate  colonies,  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Americans 
from  the  United  States. 

The  liberties  of  Mexico  had  begun  to  totter  under  the  dicta- 
torial sway  of  General  Santa  Anna,  and  several  of  the  states 
openly  renounced  his  authority.  Texas  was  among  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  arbitrary  mea9ures  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, the  arms  of  which  were  turned  against  those  prov- 
inces  that  dared  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Mexican  Congress  at  length  were  driven  from  their 
balls  by  the  armed  soldiery  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  after* 
ward  his  servile  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Texas^  captured 
and  dispersed  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  and 
drove  forth  the  judges  and  courts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 
Several  states  resisting  his  usurpations,  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  his  arms ;  and  a  general  order  was  issued,  and  the  lawless 
decree  of  a  military  despot  was  enforced,  for  disarming  the 
free  citizens  of  Texas.  But  the  people  of  Texas,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  germs  of  American 
freedom  in  their  hearts,  defied  the  commands  of  the  treacher- 
ous tyrant.  Having  remonstrated  against  the  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  c^  1624,  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
dictator,  and  established  a  provisional  government,  which,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1835,  issued  a  manifesto,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

"Whereas,  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy.  Now  the  good  people  of  Texas,  availing  them* 
selves  of  their  natural  right,  do  solemnly  declare : 

"  That  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  defense  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  were  thi*eatened  by  the  encroachments  of 
military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Republican  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico  of  1824.*** 

*  Senator  Walker't  Bpeecli,  ddiTered  in  Sanate  of  United  SMm^  lUy  SOdw  1644 
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The  war  was  immediately  prosecuted  against  Texas*  Mar* 
tin  Perfecto  de  Cos,  lieutenant  commandant  under  Santa  Anna, 
invaded  the  State  of  Texas  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  army, 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  people,  who  were  arrayed  in  defense 
of  the  Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  support  Heaven 
frowned  upon  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  Greneral  Cos  and  his 
whole  force  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Granting  him  the 
privileges  of  civilized  war&re,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1835, 
the  Texan  commander,  presuming  upon  the  honor  of  a  soldier, 
stipulated  for  the  release  of  his  barbarian  captives  upon  the 
condition  **  that  General  Cos  and  his  officers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic, 
under  parole  of  honor,  and  that  they  will  not  in  any  way  op> 
pose  the  re-establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824.'' 

[A.D.  1836.]  But  the  faithless  Spaniard,  regardless  of  his 
plighted  honor,  returned  a  few  months  afterward,  accompanied 
by  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna  himself^  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army  of  hireling  soldiers,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
discriminate slaughter  to  all  those  who  resisted  the  reign  of  the 
usurper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  people  of  Texas,  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1836,  by  their  delegates  in  General  Convention,  assembled  at 
Washington,  issued  their  ^  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which, 
after  reciting  a  long  train  of  grievances  and  usurpations  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  civilized  nations,  and  terminating 
with  the  usurpation  of  Santa  Anna  and  invasion  by  his  merce- 
naries in  1835,  concluded  as  follows : 

''We  then  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. We  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  for  assistance ; 
our  appeal  has  been  made  in  vain ;  though  months  have  elaps< 
ed,  no  sympathetic  response  has  yet  been  heard  from  the  inte- 
rior. We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of 
their  liberty  and  the  substitution  of  a  military  government ; 
that  they  are  unfit  to  he  free  j  and  incapable  of  self-government. 

"  The  necessity  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  now  decrees 
our  eternal  political  separation. 

**  We,  therefore^  the  delegates^  with  pknary  powers  of  the  peo- 
ple of  TexaSf  in  solemn  convention  assembled^  appealing  to  a 
candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do  hereby  re- 
solve and  declare  that  our  political  connection  with  the  Mexican 
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nation  has  forever  ended^  and  that  the  peopk  of  Texas  do  now 
constitute  a  FREE,  SOVEREIGN,  AND  INDEPENDENT 
REPUBLIC,  and  arefuUy  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  at- 
tributes which  properly  belong  to  independent  nations  ;  andf  con- 
scieus  of  the  rectitude  of  our  intentionSf  we  fearlessly  and  ctn^ 
dently  submit  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  nations,^ 

The  appeal  was  sustained  by  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
the  sanguinary  tyrant,  with  his  mercenary  host,  advanced  to 
his  inevitable  doom.  On  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  north  of 
Galveston  Bay,  the  dictator  and  his  army  were  overthrown  in 
a  most  disastrous  battle,  and  himself,  a  suppliant  captive,  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.* 

*  Santa  Aima,  who  wu  acting  president  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  militaiy  dictator  and 
commander-in-chief  of  tbe  armiet,  then  a  captive  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  proaued  his 
release  from  oaptivity,  and  his  safe  conveyance  from  tbe  United  States  in  a  natianal 
vessel*  and  also  tbe  lives  and  liberty  of  bis  captive  army,  by  a  volontaiy  agreement  on 
his  party  confirmed  by  two  ibnnal  treaties,  stipolating  fiir  ^e  recognition  of  liie  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  with  the  Bio  del  Norte  as  its  western  boundary.  The  two  trsatiei 
are  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Seera  Trtaty, 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  general-in-cbief  of  the  army  of  operatioiis,  and  Pnai- 
d^nt  of  tbe  Bepoblic  of  Mexico^  before  the  government  established  in  Texas,  aolemaly 
pledges  himself  to  fhlfill  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles,  as  far  as 
ooocems  himself: 

Article  1.  He  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  oanae  them  to  be  taken  np,  against  die  peo- 
ple of  Texas  daring  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art  2.  He  will  give  his  ordeni  that,  in  the  shortest  time,  tiie  Mexican  troops  may 
leave  the  territory  of  Texas. 

Art  3.  He  will  so  prepare  matters  in  the  cabinet  of  Mexioo,  ti>at  the  mission  that 
may  be  sent  thither  by  the  government  of  Texas  may  be  well  received ;  and  that,  by 
means  of  negotiations,  all  differences  may  be  settled,  and  tiie  independenoe  that  has 
been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledged. 

Art  4.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  amity,  and  limits  will  be  established  between  Mexico 
and  Texas.     The  territory  of  the  latter  not  to  extend  beyond  the  Rio  Braoo  del  Norte. 

Alt.  5,  The  prompt  retom  of  General  Santa  Anna  to  Vera  Croz  being  indispensable, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  solemn  engagements,  the  government  of  Texas  wiH 
provide  for  his  immediate  embarkation  for  said  port 

Art  6.  This  instroment  being  obligatory  on  one  part  as  well  as  on  die  other,  win  be 
signed  by  dnplicate,  remaining  folded  and  sealed  until  the  negotiation  shall  have  been 
conduded,  when  it  will  be  restored  to  his  Bxcellency  General  Santa  Anna;  no  use  of  it 
to  be  made  before  that  time,  unless  there  should  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  die  con- 
tracting parties. 

Port  of  Velasco,  May  14th,  1836.     . 

(Signed)  David  G.  Burnxt. 

Ahtonio  Lofbz  be  Santa  Ahha. 
Jaxxs  Collihsworth,  Secretary  of  State. 
Bailt  HaRDIMAn,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
P.  H.  Gratsow,  Attorney-general. 
S.  Open  Treaty, 

Articlef  of  agreement  entered  into  between  his  Bzeellency  David  G.  Bninei^  presi 
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It  was  on  the  31st  of  April  that  Santa  Anna  encountered  the 
Texan  forces,  under  General  Samuel  Houstoni  in  the  battle 
which  annihilated  his  army,  gave  fi^edom  to  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  established  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  her  western 
boundary. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Convention  unanimously  adopted 
a  Constitution  for  a  Republican  government,  similar  in  its  fea* 

drat  of  dw  EepaUio  of  Tezai ,  of  the  one  pert,  tnd  hk  ByceSency  General  Astonio 
Lopes  de  Banta  Anna,  praaideot  and  generaioin-diief  of  Am  Mexican  army*  of  lih* 
other  part : 

Article  1.  Qeneral  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  win  not  take  up 
aim,  nor  will  ezerdae  hii  infloeace  to  canae  them  to  be  taken  op,  agamrt  tte  peopte 
of  Texas  daring  the  present  war  of  independeoc& 

Art  S.  AH  hoitilities  between  the  Mexican  and  Texan  troops  will  cease  immediate- 
V,  both  on  land  and  water. 

Art  3.  The  Mexican  troops  will  Tacate  the  territory  of  Temas,  pasting  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Eio  Grande  del  Norte. 

Art.  4.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat  shall  not  take  the  property  of  any  person 
without  his  consent  and  just  indemniScation,  using  only  such  articles  as  may  be  neces* 
sary  for  its  sabsistence,  in  cases  when  the  owner  may  not  be  present,  and  remitting  to 
the  oommander  of  the  army  of  Texas,  or  to  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the 
acyostment  of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  value  of  the  property  consumed,  the 
place  where  taken,  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Art.  0.  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  negro  slaves,  or  indentured 
persons  of  whatever  denomination, that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portion  of  the 
Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken  refuge  in  the  said  army  since  the  commencement 
of  the  last  invasion,  shsll  be  restosed  to  the  commander  of  the  Texan  army,  or  to  such 
ether  persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 

Art.  6.  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refirain  from  coming  into  contact  with  eadi 
ether ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas  will  be  csreful  not  to  ap- 
proach within  a  less  distance  of  the  Mexican  army  than  five  leagnef. 

Art  7.  The  Mexican  army  shall  not  make  any  other  delay  on  its  march  than  that 
wluch  is  necessary  to  take  up  their  hospitals,  baggage,  &c.,  and  to  cross  the  riven. 
Any  delay  not  necessaxy  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an  infraction  of  this 
agreement. 

Art.  8.  By  express,  to  be  immediately  dispatched,  this  agreement  shall  be  sent  to 
General  Vicente  Filisela.  and  to  General  T.  J.  £udi,  cmnmander  of  the  Texan  amy, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  its  stipulations ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  will  ex- 
change  engagements  to  comply  with  the  same. 

Art  9.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  hi  possession  of  the  Mexican  army  or  its  au- 
thorities, be  forthwith  released,  widi  free  passports  to  return  to  their  homes ;  in  oon> 
sideration  of  which,  a  corresponding  number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now 
in  possession  of  the  government  of  Texas,  shall  be  immediately  released.  The  re- 
maiiider  of  the  Mexican  prisonen  that  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  goveinmentof 
Texas  to  be  treated  with  due  humanity ;  any  extraordinary  comforts  that  may  be  fur- 
nished them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Art  10.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Banta  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera  Cras  as  soen  at 
it  shall  be  deemed  proper.    The  contracting  parties  sign  the  instrument  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purpose,  by  duplicate,  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836. 
(Signed)  David  G.  Burihct. 

Jamss  CoLLXifswoRTB,  Secretazy  cf  Statiw 
AirroNio  Lopxz  dk  Santa  Anna. 
Bailt  Harbiman,  Secretary  of  the  TrsBfuiy. 
P.  fiL  G&ATaoir,  Attonwy-gmieraL 
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tures  to  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people  assume 
the  name  and  title  of  the  **  Republic  of  Texas.'' 

[A.D.  1642.]  From  this  time  until  the  year  1842,  for  more 
than  six  years,  the  Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  maintain 
the  rank  and  station  of  an  independent  nation,  and  had  been 
formally  recognized  as  such,  not  only  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  those  of  Great  Britam,  France, 
and  Holland.  As  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  declared  in  an  official  dispatch  of  July  8th,  1842, 
^  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  April,  1836,  to 
the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external 
signs  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with 
quite  as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and 
independent,  acknowledged  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  with- 
in her  territory /or  six  or  seven  years^  and  Mexico  herself  re- 
fraining,/or  all  that  period^  from  any  further  attempt  to  re- 
establish her  own  authority  over  that  territory." 

In  confirmation  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Yanzandt,  the  Tex- 
an charge,  two  years  afterward,  in  May,  1844,  declared  that 
^  There  has  been  no  war  waged  by  Mexico  against  Texas, 
and  there  is  now  no  war,  and  for  a  long  time  past  there  has 
been  uninterrupted  peace,  with  the  exception  of  three  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  and  pillaging  the 
weak  and  isolated  settlements,  neither  of  which  was  able  to 
maintain  its  position  within  the  settlements  longer  than  eight 
days,  all  of  which  occurred  in  1842."* 

Meantime,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  European 
powers,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
thus  ratifying  fully  their  formal  recognition  of  independence. 

But  the  feeble  and  distracted  government  of  Mexico,  al- 
though unable  to  wage  a  war  of  subjugation  against  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  had  still  persevered  in  the  absurd  declaration 
that  it  was  yet  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto,  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  had  begun  to 
produce  a  rapid  augmentation  of  inhabitants  in  Texas.  Organ- 
ized counties  were  annually  multiplied ;  new  settlements  were 
opened,  and  population  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  upon  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  Brazos,  and  Colorado. 

*  Speech  of  Senator  Walker,  May  20tb|  1944. 
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In  the  year  1840  emigration  began  to  increase  rapidly,  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  but  from  the  western  states  of  Europe; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1843,  the  population,  exclusive 
of  Indians,  had  increased  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  souls,  distributed  over  more  than  forty  large  coun- 
ties,* chiefly  east  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Texas,  at  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, having  been  principally  emigrants  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  population  having  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  same  source,  had  never  ceased  to  so- 
licit admission  into  the  American  Union  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  that  confederacy.  A  union,  or,  rather,  a 
re-union  with  that  great  Republic,  was  the  object  of  their  con- 
stant desire,  the  consummation  of  their  secinrity  and  happiness 
as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  nations.  As  early  .as  the 
year  183d,  and  within  seven  months  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  by  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  Texas  sought  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  al- 
most unanimously  on  the  16th  of  November,  1836,  viz. : 

^  Whereas,  the  good  people  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  a 
proclamation  of  his  Excellency  David  6.  Burnet,  president, 
ad  interim,  of  the  Republic,  did,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  at  an  election  held  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  of  Congress,  vote  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States  of  America,  with  a  unanimity  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  the  elective  franchise,  only  ninety- 
three  of  the  whole  population  voting  against  it : 

**  Be  it  therefore  resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  in  Congress  assembled^  That 
the  president  be,  and  be  is,  authorized  and  requested  to  dis- 
patch forthwith  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  minister  vested  with  ample  and  plenary  power  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment for  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  TexaSf  and 
for  an  immediate  annexation  to  the  United  States^  a  measure  re- 
quired by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  fully  concurred  in  by  the  present  Congress." 

But  General  Jackson,  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
refused  to  give  occasion  of  complaint  to  Mexico.  **  Too  early 
*  See  Mbore'f  TezM,  panim 
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a  movement,''  said  he,  **  might  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neighboiB 
to  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
aelves.'' 

Again,  in  August,  1887,  Texas,  through  her  miiiister,  GeiH 
eral  Memucan  Hunt,  a  second  time  desired  to  be  annexed  to 
the  Uni^  States.  Yet  the  president,  MnVan  Buren,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  declined  to  encourage  the  proposition,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  acknowledge  her 
independence  as  existing  in  iact,  and  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  to  seal  the  permanence  of  the  change.  Hence  Texas 
was  excluded  from  the  proffered  union  for  nearly  six  yean 
longer,  that  her  independence  should  be  fiiUy  established  and 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  independently  of  any 
agency  from  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  for,  said 
General  Jackson,  although  ^  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
she  claims  is  identified  with  her  independence,  yet  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory  with  the  avowed -de- 
sign of  its  transfer  to  the  United  States." 

Yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which  had 
been  waged  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  which  was  still 
threatened.  But  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  minia- 
ter  was  treated  with  unmerited  neglect  and  indignity. 

Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  8tipulati<Mi8  entered  into  by 
Greneral  Santa  Anna  in  Texas,  his  government  in  Mexico,  with 
his  approbation,  renounced  the  acts  of  the  captive  dictattw, 
and,  repudiating  the  obligation  therein  contained,  still  continued 
to  proclaim  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  for  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  which  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  to  be  arrayed  in  a  barbarous  war  of 
extermination.  Meanwhile,  the  border  population  was  to  be 
harassed,  and  the  country  desolated  by  predatory  incursionsv 
until  preparations  were  effected  for  its  final  invasion. 

£A.D.  1844.]  Meantime,  the  people  of  Texas,  throu^  their 
government,  still  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  aad, 
early  in  the  year  1844,  the  president,  considering  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  folly  established,  and  her  sovereignty  hav- 
ii^  been  sustained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  eight 
years,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  menaces  of  Mexico,  entered 
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into  negotiations,  and  concluded  a  treaty  With  Texas,  prepaid 
atory  to  the  ultimate  annexation  of  its  territory  to  the  United 
States 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  De^ 
oember  following,  President  Tyler  communicated  the  result  of 
Us  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  presented,  for  the  ratificatioii 
of  the  Senate,  a  formal  treaty  for  the  annexation  of.  Texas.^ 
In  order  to  render  this  step  less  obnoxious  to  Mexico,  the  goT-> 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  had 
dispatched  the  Hon«  Wilson  Shannon  as  mimster  plenipoten* 

*  That  portion  cyf  Mr.  l^ler^i  mei sage  which  refen  more  Mpeoially  to  thb  snljeet 
WM  in  the  fiiUowiagr  words : 

"  Since  your  laat  session  Mexico  hu  threatened  to  renew  the  war,  and  baa  either 
diade,  or  proposes  to  make,  fimnidahle  preparations  for  invading  Texas.  She  has  is- 
sued  decrees  and  pioclamationa  preparatory  to  the  oommeacement  of  hostiHtiei,  loll 
of  tlireats,  revolting  to  homanity,  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect;  would  amojie  the  a^ 
tention  of  all  Christendom.  This  new  demonstratioo  of  feeling,  there  is  too  mnch  reasOD 
to  beKere,  has  heen  produced  in  oonaeqaence  of  the  negotiation  of  the  late  treaty  of 
•onexation  witb.Texa*.  The  ex^cQtiTe,  tfcarefore,  cooU  ao*  be  indifferent  to  aooh 
proceedings ;  and  it  felt  it<to  be  dae,  as  well  to  itself  as  to  the  honor  of  the  country,  thai 
a  strong  representation  shoald  be  made  to  the  Mexican  government  apon  the  subject. 
This  was  aooocdiag^doae^  aa  will  be  seen  by  tbe  oopy  of  the  acoompanying  diapatoh 
horn  the  Secretaiy  oC  State  to  tbe  United  States  envoy  at  Mejsioow  Mexico  has  no 
right  to  Jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  urging  any  longer  a  useless  and  firultlesa 
oootest  .Boch  a  condition  of  tUnga  would  not  be  tolerated  on  the  European  continent; 
Why  should  kbe  on  this  t  A  ww of  deaols^am  suoh  aiia  now  tbveatenedbj  Mexsoob 
can  not  be  waged  without  involving  our  peace  and  tranquillity.  It  is  idle  to  bellev« 
that  such  a  war  could  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  our  own  citixens,  inhabiting 
M^oiiung  statea;  and  our  neutrality  would  be  violated,  in  deepito  of  aU  eSbrta  on  tha 
paxt  of  die  government  to  prevent  it  The  country  is  settled  by  emigianta  fcom  tfa# 
United  States,  under  invitations  held  out  to  them  by  Spain  and  Mexica  Those  emi- 
granta  have  left  behind  them  ftiends  and  relatives,  who  would  not  fhil  to  sympatiiise 
with  them  in  ^ir  diflfcokiea,  and  who  would  be  led  by  Iboae  sympathies  to  pactici^ 
pate  in  their  struggles,  however  energetic  the  action  of  goremment  to  prevent  it  Nor 
would  the  numerous  and  fimniilable  bands  of  Indians,  the  most  warlike  to  be  found  in 
any  land,  which  oocapy  the  extensive  regioiM  oootlgiumji  to  the  State*  of  Arkansas  and 
Missouri^and  who  are  in  possession  of  large  tracts  of  country  within  the  limits  of  Texa% 
be  Iftely  to  remain  passive.  The  inclination  of  those  numerous  tribee  lead  them  in- 
traviably  to  war  whenever  prstoxto  exirt* 

"  Mexico  had  no  Just  gnraada  of  di*p]eaaur»  tgaimt  tld«  goratBrnent  or  people  fiir 
negotiating  Oie  treaty.  What  interest  of  hem  was  affBOted  by  the  maty  f  She  w^ 
despoiled  of  notfiing,  since  Texas  was  forever  lost  to  her.  The  bidependence  of  Texas 
waa  reoogaised  by  several  of  the  leading  powemof  tba  earth.  She  waa  free  to  treat; 
free  to  adopt  her  own  line  of  policy;  free  to  tako  the  ooosae  which  ahe  believed  was 
heal  cafculated  to  aeoure  her  happsneaa.  Her  gcwemmeafe  and  people  decided  on  a^ 
•axatkm  to  the  United  Slatea ;  and  the  execnftive  saw*  ia  the  wqaisitionof  aucfa  a  teiv 
litory,  tbe  means  cf  advancing  tiieir  permanent  happipeaa  and  gkny.  What  priaeiplia 
ef  good  faith,  then,  waa  violated!  What  rule  of  political  asorals trampled  tinder  loot  t 
So  far  as  Mexico  herself  waa  oonceraed,  the  oaeasure  ahmikl  have  been  regarded  bj 
her  as  highly  beneficial.  Her  inability  to  seconquM  Texas  had  haen  exhibited,  I  repeat; 
by  eight—now  nine—years  of  fruitless  and  nunous  oontests.  In  the  mesfi  tin>e»  Texas 
has  been  growing  in  population  and  reaoaroes.  Emigration  has  flofwed  into  her  terri^ 
tay  fiposa  all  parts  of  the  worid  in  «  ouneot  which  cootiauss  to  increase  in  stoeagtib" 
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tiary  to  the  Mexican  goveniment»  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  a  settlement  of  all  former  difficulties,  and  to  provide 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas* 
The  minister  was  instructed  to  protest  against  a  further  pros- 
ecution of  war  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to  use  every 
effi>rt  to  reconcile  the  government  of  Mexico  to  a  recogniticm 
df  the  independence  of  Tetas,  with  a  view  to  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affair^,  M.  Rejon,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  charged  the  government  of  .the  United  States 
with  instigating  the  revolt  in  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  American  Union ;  he  also  charged  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  design  of  emigrating  to  Texas  as 
early  as  1630,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  ultimately  from 
the  Mexican  confederation.  He  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  been  guilty  of  gross  duplicity  toward  Mexico, 
with  a  fixed  purpose  of  dismembering  her  empire ;  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  General  Houston  to 
Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionizing  the  country. 

After  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Mexican  government  to 
a  dignified  negotiation,  by  conciliating  the  bitter  hostility  evin- 
ced toward  the  United  States,  and  to  placate  the  unconquerable 
resolution  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  actual  hostilities  by  menace  and  insult,  accompanied 
by  an  utter  refusal  to  arrange  former  difficulties,  and  the  arrear- 
ages for  indemnities  withheld  in  violation  of  former  treaty 
stipulations,  the  American  minister  demanded  his  passports, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.* 

*  To  the  general  tenor  of  IL  BejoD'e  oflbnnTe  duurgei,  Mr.  gKiwwwi  replied  pert^ 
■i  follow!  t 

•  •••••  •• 

"  The  ondenigned  repetti,  tfast  to  make  racfa  a  chaige  aignea  an  vtt^r  ignonnoe  ef 
the  hiitoiy  of  Mexioo^  or  a  deliherate  porpose  of  making  a  falae  cbaige  againit  the 
govemmeot  of  the  United  Statea. 

"That  there  majrnot  be  ftntfaer  cavil  on  this  pobt,  and  topnnre  that  the  gorenunent 
oC  Mexico,  and  not  the  goverament  of  the  United  Btatea,  ii  retponaible  for  the  pRxseed- 
inga  in  Tezaa,  which  reanlted  in  the  declaration  of  independOTce,  and  the  aobaeqneaft 
^»pUcation  to  be  annexed  to  tiie  United  Btatea,  the  nnderrigned  refers  to  the  well- 
known  facta  of  Mexican  hiatory ;  and  to  ihow  the  state  of  tbinga  on  which  the  goren- 
ment  of  Ae  United  Statea  reo^gniaed  the  independence  of  Texas,  the  nnderrigned  re- 
Cera  hit  Bxcellencj  M.  Rejon  to  the  report  made  by  a  special  agent  sent  by  President 
Jackson  to  ascertain  and  report  npon  the  condition  and  facti  in  relation  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas.    The  following  are  extracta  frmn  that  leport : 

" '  The  present  political  condition  of  Texas  has  been  prodoced  by  a  series  of  alleged 
aggressions  npon  the  laws  of  colonization ;  a  reftisal  on  tbe  part  of  Mexico  to  pnHaei 
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[A.D.  1845.]  Although  the  elections  in  the  United  States 
had  been  decisive  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 

tbe  colomil  ietdementi  from  the  dcpredttknui  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  hy  laws  exdnding 
oUisena  of  the  United  States  of  the  North  inn  admiafim  into  the  ooont^  byarefiual 
to  incorporate  this  province  into  the  Federal  ayatem,  aa  provided  by  the  ConBtitution ; 
and,  finally,  by  the  etftabliahment  of  a  central  or  oonaolidated  goveitunent,  and  the  de* 
•traction  of  the  Conatitntioa  itself.  Soch  are  the  reasona  assigned  by  the  old  inhabitania, 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  for  the  separation  of  this  State  fiom  Mexico. 

•  «  •  •  •'•  •  t 

*' '  The  hisfeoiy  of  the  events  leading  to  tbe  Bevolation,  as  I  find  it  in  the  pablic  dooa* 
ments,  is  tiiis :  In  1824  a  convention  waa  held  by  repreaentatives  fitnn  all  tiie  provinces, 
and  a  Federal  system  and  Constitation  adopted,  by  which  all  Mexico  became  a  Repablia 
Texas  at  that  time  did  not  contain  the  required  population  to  become  a  state,  but  was 
provisionally  united  with  the  neighboring  province  of  Ooahoila  to  form  the  State  of 
Coahaila  and  Texas,  until  the  latter  should  possess  tbe  necessary  elements  to  fbrai  a 
separate  state  for  herself  This  law  was  understood  and  intended  to  guaranty  to  the 
latter  a  specific  political  existence  as  soon  as  ahe  ahonld  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  itl 

" '  In  1833,  the  inhabitants  having  ascertained  that  their  numbers  were  equal  to  most, 
and  exceeded  several  of  the  old  states,  and  that  the  resources  of  die  country  were 
audi  as  to  constitute  the  required  elements  for  a  state,  they  held  a  convention  and 
formed  a  constitution  upon  the  principles  of  that  of  tbe  Mexican  Repubfic.  Thia  waa 
preaented  to  the  general  Congress,  with  a  petition  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 
The  application  waa  rejected  and  tbe  delegate  imprisoned. 

**  *  In  1834  the  Constituiaonal  Congress  was  dissolved  by  a  military  order  of  the  preai* 
dent,  Santa  Anna,  before  the  expiral^  of  its  appointed  term,  and  in  the  foOowing  year 
a  new  Congress  was  ^^embled,  by  virtue  of  another  military  order,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  "  aristocratical,  ecdesiaatical,  and  central  in  its  politics."  Numerous  appli- 
cations were  made  by  meetings  of  the  citisens  and  by  some  of  the  State  Legislaturaa, 
to  restore  the  Constitution  and  Federal  government,  and  protests  were  pcpsented 
against  the  subversion  of  the  laws ;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  in  many  instances 
the  antbors  were  prosecuted  and  imprisoned. 

"  '  The  central  government  deposed  the  constitutional  vice-president  without  trial^ 
elected  another  in  his  place,  united  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  one 
chamber,  and,  thus  eonstitnted,  declared  itself  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  a  legiti- 
mate constitution.  Under  this  assumption^  it  abolished  the  Federsl  Constitution  and 
established  a  consolidated  government. 

"  'In  September,  1835,  General  Cos  invaded  the  province  of  Texas  by  land,  withoi^ 
ders  to  disarm  the  citisens,  and  to  reqpire  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  central 
government,  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
ports  were  declared  to  be  in  a  atato  of  Uqokade,  and  a  militaxy  force  having  been  aent 
to  Qonzales,  to  require  fimn  the  dtixens  a  suxrendor  of  their  arms,  a  battie  ensued, 
which  terminated  in  tiie  retreat  of  the  Mexicans. 

"'The  Texans  assert  that  this  resistance  was  not  because  tiiey  even  <Aei»  wished 
to  separate  from  the  confederacy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becauae  they  were  desinwa  to 
bring  back  the  government  to  the  terms  of  tbe  Constitation  of  1694. 

" '  They,  therefore,  held  a  convention  at  8an  PhiKppi,  in  November,  1835,  composed 
of  fifty-six  representatives  fiiom  all  the  munidpalities,  in  which  they  dedared  that,  as 
Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains  had,  by  force  of  arms,  overthrown  the  Federal 
institutions  of  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  sodal  compact  which  existed  between  Texas 
and  the  other  memben  of  the  confederacy,  they  had  taken  up  annf  against  the  en* 
croachments  of  military  despots,  and  in  defense  of  the  Constitution. 

" '  This  was  considered  as  an  absolute  separation  from  Mexico ;  and  on  the  3d  of 
.  March,  1836.  delegates  of  the  people,  fit>m  all'  the  districts,  declared  Texas  "  a  free,  sov- 
ereign, and  independent  state." ' 

"  In  oommunicating  this  report  to. Congress,  President  Jackson,  refeiring  to  the  rso* 
ognition  of  the  independence,  and  tiie  application  of  Texas  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
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Union,  and  although  a  large  majority  of  the  members  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  favorable  to  annexation,  a  strong  op- 
position  was  made  to  the  ratification  of  President  Tyler's  treaty. 
The  opposition  was  madQ»  not  to  the  act  of  annexation,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  the 
terms  comprised  in  the  treaty.  The  strongest  opposition  was 
made  specially  to  that  stipulation  which  required  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  in  both  branches.  Congress  de- 
termined to  consummate  the  annexation  by  means  of  **  joint 
resolutions,''  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Texas 
should  be  received  into  the  Union. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  March,  1845,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutions finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president. 

The  conditions  contained  in  these  resolutions  provided  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  without  any  definite  boundary  on  the 
west,  and  without  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  her  debt,  which  was  left  to  be  liquidated  subsequently  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  full  and  complete  assent  and  ratification  of  these  reso- 

Btatet,  idviMd  diat  die  gorenunent  of  the  United  States  shoold  'maantun  iti '  present 
■ttUode  until  tlie  lapse  of  time,  or  the  coarse  of  events,  sboold  have  proved,  bejond 
OKvil  or  dispute,  the  ability  of  the  people  of  that  ooontiy  to  maintain  dieir  separsta 
■oviereigaty,  or  to  nphold  the  government  constituted  by  Uiem.' 

•  ••••••• 

**  Spain  first  invited  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  Texas,  and  the  government  at 
Mexico  renewed  that  invitatioo,  by  tendering  large  grants  of  land.  These  invitationt 
were  accompanied  by  pledges  of  protection  of  penon  and  property ;  and  the  Mexkaa 
goveimnettt  should  have  foreseen  that  natives  of  the  United  States,  well  {nSormed  aa 
to  what  their  rights  were,  and  accustomed  to  a  government  in  which  just  laws  and 
good  fluth  prevail,  would  resist  tiie  attempt  of  the  Mexican  government  to  subvert  4fae 
ooDStittttiooal  government  and  laws ;  and  it  is,  thereibre,  manifest,  fitna  this  statement 
of  the  case,  that  their  removal  to  Texas  and  their  declaration  of  independence  were 
die  woric  of  die  government  of  Mexico,  and  not  of  the  goveimnent  of  the  United  States; 
as  is  ui^asdy  charged  by  his  excellency. 

#••••  ••• 

"  She  waa  entitled  to^  and  enjoyed,  her  own  bcal  Legislatun,  and  was  only  bound 
to  die  general  government  according  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitodoo  of  1894. 
When  the  army,  dierefbre,  destroyed  that  Constitation,  the  State  of  Coahoila  and 
Texas  was  eemitted  to  its  original  sovereignty ;  and  the  Constitation  at  1894.  which 
bound  the  states  together,  being  destroyed,  and,  consequendy,  Texas,  owing  no  alle- 
giaaoe  to  that  which  had  no  existence,  was  left  free  to  choose  and  adopt  her  own  farm 
at  government,  as  best  suited  to  her  interests.  The  other  states  had  no  right  to  force 
upon  her  a  form  of  government  of  which  she  did  not  approve,  and  much  less  had  die 
■raiy,  without  consulting  the  will  of  the  people,  the  right  to  do  so."-— See  Qfcial  Docm^ 
wienU  aeeampanying  PrmidetU^a  Matage  of  November,  1844. 
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lutions  by  the  existing  government  of  Texas^  and  by  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  prior  to  the  first  of  January,  1846,  entitled  the  Re- 
public to  adnu9sioQ  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state,  provided  her  state  Constitution,  modified  and  adapted  to 
her  new  station  as  an  American  state,  should  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

No  sooner  had  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  become  a  law  of  the  country,  than  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter at  Washington  city  entered  a  formal  protest  against  it,  and 
demanded  his  passports*  Soon  afterward  he  took  his  depart- 
ure, and,  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government,  threatened 
war  against  the  United  States. 

In  May  following,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  amicabJe  adjustment  of  pre-existing  difficulties,  no  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  boundary  betweeu 
Texas  and  Mexico,  dispatched  Gilbert  L.  Thompson  as  minis* 
ter  plenipotentiary  to  the  government  of  Mexico^)  fully  empow- 
ered to  treat  on  all  points  in  controversy.  After  an  ineffectual 
effort  at  negotiation  with  the  President  of  Mexico,  General 
Santa  Anna,  the  American  minister  was  compelled  to  return, 
unsuccessful,  to  the  United  States. 

Meantime,  Captain  Elliott,  British  charge  in  Texas,  had 
conceived  a  lively  interest  for  the  future  independence  and 
welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  i^nd,  with  an  ardent  solid* 
tude  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  British  cabinet,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  on  account  of  his  humanity  in  China,  he  im- 
mediately put  in  requisition  the  whole  weight  of  his  diplomatic 
influence  and  skill,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  defeating 
the  contemplated  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Every  ar- 
gument was  employed,  and  every  effort  was  made,  to  induce 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Texas  to  renounce  the  pro* 
posed  annexation,  and  to  maintain  their  separate  national  in-^ 
dependence,  under  the  protection  and  friendly  alliance  of  Great 
Britain,  secured  by  advantagepus  commercial  treaties  with 
England  and  France,  both  of  whom  had  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  separate  existence  of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation. 

While  these  negotiations  were  urged  in  Texas,  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  denounced  war  against  the  United  States  and 
the  invasion  of  Texas  as  the  penalty  for  any  attempt  to  con* 
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summate  the  plan  of  annexation.  To  give  efiect  to  the  idle 
boast,  troops  were  levied  throughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
and  every  hostile  preparation  was  made,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  commencing  the  war  so  soon  as  any  consummation  of 
the  measure  should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  Mexico  employed  every  effort  and  sought  every  occasion 
to  inflame  the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  of 
their  people  against  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  designated,  opprobriously,  as  the  **  Northern 
Invaders,"  ready  at  all  times  to  invade  and  dismember  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

This  circumstance  was  eagerly  seized  by  Captain  Elliott 
as  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  his  diplomatic  enterprise.  In 
order  to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Texas  as  to 
any  ulterior  designs  of  Mexico,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
give  her  decision  to  remain  a  separate  »ul  independent  gov- 
ernment, the  indefatigable  British  charge  engaged  to  visit  the 
government  of  Mexico  in  his  official  capacity,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  and  French  ministers,  procure  from 
Mexico  a  formal  recognition  of  independence,  and  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  intention  of  reducing  the  Republic  again  to  the 
condition  of  a  Mexican  province.  The  authorities  of  Texas, 
seeing  no  good  reason  why  this  concession  might  not  be  de- 
sirable, even  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  the 
choice  of  the  people,  determined  to  indulge  him  in  his  benev- 
olent designs  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mexico. 

Aware  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment toward  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Captain  Elliott 
set  out  on  his  voluntary  mission  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Con- 
vinced that  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  authorities  toward  the 
United  States  was  even  more  inveterate  than  against  Texas 
itself,  and  believing  that,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  what  they 
deemed  a  favorite  scheme  of  national  aggrandizement,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  concede  the  claims  of  Texas,  and  recog- 
nize her  as  an  independent  nation,  provided  she  would  stipu- 
late to  abandon  all  idea  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  he 
entered-  upon  the  Utopian  enterprise.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in 
this  conclusion.  Mexico,  seizing  every  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  was  willing 
to  give  assurances  to  Texas  that,  in  rejecting  the  ov^ture 
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from  the  United  States,  she  would  secure  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  by  Mexico,  to  be  ratified  subsequently  by  a^ 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  bounda- 
ries. 

Such  was  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  indefatigable  charg6 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  fevorite  measure,  that  the  Mex- 
ican  government  was  assailed  by  the  united  importunities  of 
the  whole  British  and  French  legations,  composed  of  the  Texan 
envoy,  and  the  more  dignified  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Charles 
Bankhead,  and  of  the  French  minister,  the  Baron  AUeye  de 
Cyprey,  the  Mexican  government  consented  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  thereupon  enter  into  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  and  adjustment  of  boundaries,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  she  should  agree  and  stipulate  to  remain  independent 
of  all  other  powers,  and  abandon  the  proposition  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States. 

The  **  articles  preliminary*  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  transmitted  by  the  Texan  Secretary  of 
State  through  Captain  Elliott,  were  formally  submitted  by  the 
English  and  French  ministers  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Afiairs,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  Congress  of 
Mexico.*  That  body,  on  the  19th  of  May,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion ''authorizing  the  government  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  Texas  had  made,  and  to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or 
celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  honorable  to  the 
Republic,  giving  an  account  to  Congress  for  its  examinatioa 
and  approval.^ 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  oflicious  envoy,  and  he 
believed  his  mission  crowned  with  success.  Elated  with  the 
bright  prospect  of  consummating  a  diplomatic  measure  which 
he  fain  believed  was  forever  to  decide  the  fate  of  annexation, 
and  identify  him  with  the  destiny  of  the  ''  lone  star^  of  Texas, 

*  The  ibIlowiDs  ii  a  copy  of  the  •rtidee  preiiaunary  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Tezaa  t 

1.  Mexico  oonaenta  to  admowledge  the  independence  of  Texaa. 

S.  Texas  engagea  that  ahe  will  itipalate  in  Ihe  treaty  not  to  aanezheiseU^  or  beoooM 
anliject  to  any  coontvy  whaterer. 

3.  Limit!  and  other  oonditiana  to  be  natter  of  airaogement  in  Ae  final  treaty. 

4.  Texas  will  be  willing  to  remit  disputed  pomta  respeotins  territory  and  other  mafe- 
ten  to  the  aibitration  of  umpires. 

Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Braioi)  the  S9tfa  March,  1845. 

[L.  8.]  AsBBBL  fliiiTB,  S^eretary  of  Stats, 
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he  hastened  to  lay  his  dispatches  before  the  government  and 
people  of  Texas.*    Fortified  with  an  official  copy  of  the  act 

*  The  following  we  copies  of  aome  of  the  impoitaat  difpatchei  bome  by  CapCam 
BUiott  to  the  Pretident  of  Texaa : 

[TRAM0LATIOir.] 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain  and  government  of  the  Mexican  HepnbUc  has  re- 
ceived the  preUminaiy  piopoaitioiia  of  Texas  fiv  aa  airangemsiit  or  defioitiYe  treatj 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  which  are  of  the  following  tenor : 

"  CondUioru  preliminary  to  a  Treaty  of  Peace  betipeen  Mexico  amd  Texas, 

"  1st.  Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

"  Sid.  Texas  engages  thai  she  wiU  stipnlite  in  1^  txea^  not  to  annex  heneIC  ot  b^ 
come  sal]!Ject  to  any  country  whatever. 

"  3d.  Limits  and  other  conditions  to  be  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  final  treafy. 

"  4tfa.  Texas  wiU  be  willing  to  remit  dispated  points  respecting  teiritofy  and  xidisr 
natters  to  the  arbitratiaii  of  umpires. 

"  Done  at  Washington  (on  the  Brasos)  the  99th  March,  1845. 

[L.  8.]  "ASBBIL  Smith,  Secretary  of  Siaie." 

^nte  government  of  the  Repablio  has  asked,  in  conseqaence,  of  the  national  Congreaa 
the  anthori^  wliich  it  has  granted,  and  which  is  of  the  ibilowing  tenor: 

"The  government  is  aafliorized  to  hear  the  propositions  whida  Texas  has  made. and 
to  proceed  to  the  anangement  or  celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  fit  and  honora- 
ble to  the  Republic^  giving  an  account  to  Congress  for  its  examination  and  approvaL*' 

In  consequence  of  the  preceding  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Bepoblic^ 
tiie  onderaigned,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflkin  and  goveinment,  declares,  that  the  so- 
preme  government  receives  the  fovr  aftides  above-mentioned  as  the  preKnunaries  cf  a 
formal  and  definitive  trealy;  and  foitber,  that  it  is  disposed  to  commenee  the  negotiatko 
as  [soon  as]  Texas  may  desire,  and  to  receive  the  coounisaioners  which  she  may  name 
for  this  pnrjxwe. 

[L.  94  I>VU  a.  CUMTAM, 

Menco,  May  19, 1M5. 

The  above  is  a  correct  translation  gf  the  original. 

Stspbxic  Z.  Rotlb,  Translator, 

[TBAiniLATlOV.] 

ADDITIONAI.  DECLAaATION. 
It  is  imderatood  that,  besides  the  foor  preliminary  articles  proposed  by  Texas,  tbeim 
are  other  essential  and  important  points  which  oaght,  also,  to  be  included  in  the  nego> 
tiation ;  and  that  if  this  negotiation  is  not  realised  on  aocoont  of  cizoonvtanoea,  or  be> 
cause  Texas,  inflaenced  by  die  law  passed  in  the  United  States  on  i>n«Ax^^fon^  should 
consent  thereto,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  (iien  the  answer  which  under  this  date  ia 
given  to  Texas  by  die  undersigned.  Minister  ibr  Foreign  ASsin,  shall  be  considered  aa 
QoU  and  void. 

[L.  8.]  Luis  0.  CUWTAM, 

Mexico,  May  19, 1849L 

Hm  above  is  a  correet  translation  of  the  eriginaL  - 

Stspvih  Z.  Hotlb,  Translator, 
[tkajulatioii.) 

Legation  of  Frtmeein  Meaieo. 
Mr.  PRiSTDirr :  I  aai  happy  to  be  able  to  anaoance  to  yonr  exoelieoey  Hiat  fh» 
Maxican  goveruseat,  after  having  obtained  the  anthoriaation  of  Ifae  two  ChaaBbers  of 
Congress,  has  acceded  to  the  four  preliminary  articles  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  had  rsmitted  to  the  charg^a  des  aflhirea  of  France  and  England,  near  yoar  gov. 
Mument,  and  whkh  tfaeae  last  bad  transmitted  to  ma  and  to  Ike  ounister  of  H.  B.  M, 
to  be  presented  to  the  execative  power  of  Mexico. 

The  act  of  acceptation,  eblhed  wMi  the  necessaiy  forms,  wiU  be  haaded  by  Mr.  Xl. 
liotft  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  of  the  Texan  government;  and  yonr  exceDency  wiD 
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of  the  Mexican  Congress,  and  the  self-applauding  congratula- 
tions of  the  French  minister,  who  coveted  the  honor  of  its  ac« 
complishment  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  **  his  diplomatic  ca- 
reer/' he  hastened  to  electrify  all  Texas  with  its  announcement 
to  the  government  and  people. 

But  after  all  his  zeal,  and  all  his  efforts  at  diplomacy,  he  was 
doomed  to  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  witnessing  the 
cold  indifference  with  which  all  his  labors  were  received  by 
the  government  of  Texas,  under  the  veil  of  official  courtesy. 

Meantime,  President  Jones  could  do  no  less  than  to  recipro- 
cate the  courteous  congratulations  of  the  Baron  de  Cyprey, 
returning  thanks  **  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy,"  no  less  than 
for  '*  his  valuable  services,  in  producing  a  result"  so  fraught 
with  advantage  to  Texas.  ^  Should  the  result,"  said  President 
Jones,  **  be  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  and  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  governments  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
with  the  concurrence  of  their  people,  the  cause  of  humanity 
will  assuredly  be  greatly  indebted  to  your  efforts  in  its  behalf." 

Still  further  to  humor  the  vanity  of  the  French  minister,  to 

thence  find  yoonelf  in  a  ntattioii  to  same  oommiarionera  to  negotiate  with  Mexico  the 
definitive  trea^  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The  aacceas  which  baa  crowned  oar  efibrta  haa  only  been  dbtained  by  mnch  mainge- 
nent  of  anaceptibilitiea.  Bat  I  aboold  say  that  the  diapoaitioDS  of  tlie  execative  power 
have  never  appeared  doabtful  to  me,  and  that  they  give  me  the  hope  of  a  aolatioD 
proper  to  aatiafy  the  two  partiea  and  to  aaaare  their  reciprocal  well-being. 

it  in  the  ooarae  which  mnWt  be  given  to  thia  affiiir,  I  can  oontriboto  to  the  wiae  viewf 
■nd  aooad  policy  which  animate  your  excellency,  I  ahall  lend  myaelf  to  it  with  so  mnch 
the  more  zeal  that  it  relatoa  to  the  accompliahment  of  a  woik  naefol  to  hiunanity ;  and 
if  the  reaolt  anawera  to  oar  hopea»  I  ahall  oonaider  the  part  which  I  have  taken  in  it  a< 
$UB  of  the  deeda  for  whidi  I  may  moat  applaud  myaelf  in  my  diplomatic  career. 

Reeeive,  Mr.  Preaident,  the  aaaoranoea  of  the  high  conaideration  with  which  I  am 
j69r  excellency'* 

Very  bomble  and  moat  obedient  aervant. 

Baron  Alletx  ds  Ctprit. 

Mesneo,  5tOtk  May,  1845. 

Hia  excellency  Mr.  AKaoir  JoMia,  Preaident  of  the  Repabtic  of  Texaa,  Jte.,  Ac 

Hie  foregoing  ia  a  correct  tranalation  of  tiib  original 

Stbpbxk  Z.  Hotlx,  TraiuUAor. 

[TBAirSLATIOir.] 

The  ondersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  miniator  plaalpotentiafy  of  hia  M^Jealy 
file  King  of  the  French,  and  miniator  plenipotentlaiy  of  her  Britaimio  m^eaty,  certi^f 
tbtt  the  above  copy  oonforua  with  die  original,  which  haa  been  preaented  to  tiiem  by 
Mr.  BlUott,  H.  B.  M.  chaig6  d'affairea  to  Texaa. 

[L.  B.]  Baboit  Allcts  ds  Ctprxt, 

[L.  B.]  Cbarleb  Bakkhxad. 

Mexico,  70th  Map,  1M5. 

Theae  docameota  are  among  the  official  papers  accompanying  the  ratification  of  lii# 
final  act  of  annexation,  pabliahad  in  tiie  Weekly  VrArn  at  Waahington  eity. 
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flatter  the  officiousness  of  the  intermeddling  British  charge, 
and  to  lull  apprehension  with  the  treacherous  Mexicans^  the 
President  of  Texas,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
announced  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, consequent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  the  "  articles  preliminary  to  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace."  The  Mexican  government  accordingly  suspended  its 
hostile  demonstrations  against  Texas. 

Meantime,  the  President  of  Texas,  well  convinced  of  the 
unconquerable  aversion  of  the  Congress  and  people  of  Texas 
to  any  political  connection  with  Mexico,  and  of  their  unchange- 
able attachment  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  conscious,  also,  of  ••  the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  Elliott  had  placed  his  government  by  his  ez  parte  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,'*  determined  to  submit  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, together  with  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
general  convention  subsequently,  for  their  final  action  and  de- 
cision upon  the  same. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  government  of  Texas,  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  unanimously  adopted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  assent  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  for  annexa- 
tion contained  in  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  J.  Donel- 
son,  American  charge  des  affaires  to  Texas. 

The  Texan  Congress  proceeded  to  make  provision,  by  law, 
for  the  consummation  of  the  annexation  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned.  The  British  charge,  perceiving  the  fiitility  of  all 
his  schemes  of  diplomacy,  retired  into  his  proper  sphere,  strip- 
ped of  the  imaginary  honors  which  he,  with  Sir  Charles  Bank- 
head  and  the  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  had  gained  by  their 
diplomatic  proficiency. 

Among  the  provisions  enacted  by  the  Texan  Congress  for 
the  final  ratification  of  the  annexation,  was  that  of  a  general 
convention  of  delegates,  representing  the  whole  Republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  state  Constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated "  State  of  Texas,'*  preparatory  to  its  formal  admission 
into  the  American  Union  '*upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states." 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Austin  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  and  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  of  that  day  the  unani- 
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mous  vote  of  that  body  declared  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
people  of  Texas  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
joint  resolutions  of  the  United  States.  This  assent,  in  fact, 
consummated  the  annexation  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and  made 
that  country  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  States.* 

*  The  Mowing  copy  of  the  "  Ordinance"  of  the  Conveation  of  Texu  oompri«es  alio 
die  joint  reaolntioni  of  the  United  States : 

▲N  O&DtNAHOS. 

VThereaa,  the  Congieaa  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  haa  paaaed  reaolationa  pro* 
Tiding  for  the  annexation  of  Texaa  to  diat  Union,  wiiich  reaolationa  were  approved  by 
Ae  President  of  the  United  Statea  on  the  first  day  of  March,  one  thousand  ei^bt  hun- 
dred and  forty-five;  and  whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  has  sabmitted  to 
Texas  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  said  resolations  as  the  basis  npon  which 
Texas  may  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  said  Union ;  and  whereas  the  exist- 
ing government  of  tiie  Bepablic  of  Texas  baa  assented  to  the  proposals  thus  made,  the 
terms  and  oonditiona  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Joint  Reiolutionfor  Annexing  Tna$  to  ike  Uniied  Statet, 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  etnd  Houte  of  Beprteeniaiivee  of  the  Uniied  SUxUe  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congreu  ageembled.  That  Congress  doth  consent  that  the  territory  properly  in- 
clnded  within,  and  rightly  belonging  to,  the  Bepablio  of  Texaa,  may  be  erected  into  a 
new  state,  to  be  called  the  State  of  Texas,  with  a  Repablican  form  of  government,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  people  of  said  Eepablic,  by  deputies  in  convention  assembled,  with 
the  consent  of  the  existing  government,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

"  9.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  foregoing  cooaent  of  Congreaa  ia  given  npoo 
the  following  conditions,  and  with  the  following  guarantees,  to  wit  : 

''First.  Said  state  to  be  formed  sulgect  to  the  a4jastment  by  this  government  of  all 
qaestions  of  boondary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments ;  and  the  Gonstitution 
thereof,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  aaid  Repablic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  tranamitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid  before 
Congress  for  its  final  action,  on  or  before  the  firat  day  of  Janaaiy,  one  tfaoosand  eight 
hundred  and  forty<«ix. 

"  Second,  Said  state,  when  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  ceding  to  the  United  Statea 
an  public  edifices,  fortifications^  barracks,  ports,  and  haibora,  navy,  and  navy-yarda, 
dooka,  magasinea,  arma,  and  armamenta,  and  all  other  property  and  means  pertaining 
to  the  public  defenae  bekmging  to  the  said  Republic  of  Texaa,  ahall  retain  all  the  pob- 
lic  funda,  debts,  taxes,  and  duea  of  every  kiiid  whicl^  may  belong  to»  or  be  due  and 
owing  to  the  said  Republic;  and  shall  also  retain  all  die  vacant  and  unappropriated 
landa  lying  within  ita  limits,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debta  and  liabilities  of 
aaid  Republic  of  Texas ;  and  the  residue  of  said  lands,  after  discharging  said  debts  and 
liabilities,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  state  may  direct,  but  in  no  event  are  said  debta 
and  liabilities  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

*'  Third,  New  states  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  addition  to 
said  State  of  Texas,  and  having  suflkient  population,  may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of 
said  state,  be  formed  out  of  die  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admiaaioa 
under  the  proviaiona  of  the  Federal  Conatitution.  And  auch  atates  as  may  be  formed 
out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  sooth  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
UnioQ,  with  or  witbont  slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state  asking  admiaskm  may  de- 
sire. And  in  such  state,  or  states,  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory,  north  of  said 
Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be 
prohibited." 

Now,  in  order  to  manifost  the  aaaent  of  the  people  of  this  Republic,  as  required  in 
the  above  recited  portiona  of  the  aaid  resolutions, 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  labors  of  framing  a  state 
Constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Congress  for  their  approval  and 
ratificaticm  at  the  session  of  1845  and  1846. 

Meantime,  the  government  of  Mexico,  apprised  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Texan  Congress  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion,  and  which  was  a  just  criterion  for  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  resolved  to  take  active  measures  for  the  invasion 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Chagrined  that  all 
the  means  put  into  operation  bad  been  unsuccessful  in  defeat- 
ing the  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Mexico  began  to  make  every  demonstration  of  active  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  subjugation  of 
Texas  eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Great  military  preparations 
were  made  in  all  the  departments  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, while  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually  advanced 
toward  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Before  the  middle 
of  August,  the  advanced  detachments  of  the  Mexican  army  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Matamoros,  while  the  declarations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, published  at  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  asserted  that  war 
would  be  prosecuted  vigorously  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.* 

We,  the  deputiei  of  the  people  of  Texu,itteonTentiaii  utembled,  in  ttieir  name  wad 
hf  their  antbority,  do  ocdain  end  dedtre,  that  we  asient  to  and  aooept  the  propoaali^ 
eonditiona,  and  gnaranteea  oontained  in  the  first  and  aecood  aectiooe  of  the  reaohitione 
of  the  Congreia  of  the  United  States  afiiresaid. 

Taoa.  J.  RvtK,  Prmdemt. 

PhiL  M.  Cony,  H.  O.  Rnnneb,  Robert  K.  Forbea,  Sam.  Lnak,  Jno.  Caldwell  Joa« 
AntaBoo  NaTarro,  Geo.  M.  Brown,  George  T.  Wood,  G.  W.  Wright,  H.  &.  Latimer. 
John  M.  Lewia,  Jamea  Scott,  Archibald  M^eill,  A.  Ck  Horton.  QnataTua  A.  Everta, 
Lemael  Dale  Brana,  J.  B.  Miller,  B.  E.  B.  Baylor,  J.  S.  Mayfield,  R.  Baefae,  Jamea 
Love,  William  L.  Hunter,  John  D.  Andenon,  laaac  Parker,  P.  O.  Lompkin,  Franeia 
Moore,  Sr.,  laaac  W.  Braahear,  Alexander  M'Gowan,  laaac  Van  Zaat,  8.  HoDand,  Ed- 
ward Claik,  Geo.  W.  Smyth,  Jamea  Armatmng,  Frtncia  W.  White,  Jamea  Davis,  la- 
rael  Standefer,  Joa.  L.  Hogg,  Chaa.  S.  Taykir,  David  Gage,  Hemy  8.  Jewett,  Cavitt 
Armstrong',  James  Bower,  Albert  H.  Latimer,  Wm.  C.  Yoong,  J.  Pinckney  Henderam, 
Nicholas  H.  Darnell,  Emery  Bains,  A.  W.  O.  Hicka,  James  M.  Bumragfaa,  H.  L.  Kin- 
ney, William  L.  Caneaa,  A.  S.  Cnnningfaam,  Abner  6.  Lipaoomb,  John  Hemphill  Vaa 
B.Lion. 

(Attest)  Jia.  R  Bjltmoiiv,  SeenUuy  ofAe  Cgasewfwa. 

Adopted  Jdy  4th,  1845. 

Tbo  first  state  Legislatare  of  Texas  assembled  at  Anitin  on  Friday,  Feb.  80th,  164t. 
General  Borieson  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate^  and  Mr.  Cramp,  of  Aostitt 
coonty.  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Eepxvaentatives. 

*  On  the  91st  of  Joly  the  Mexkan  minister  of  faeign  affairs  addressed  a  report  l» 
tfie  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  goremment,  strongly  recommending  war  tut  tbe  leouvaiy 
of  Texas  in  case  the  plan  of  annexation  to  the  United  Statea  ia  consummated.  This 
report  closes  with  sabmitting  the  £»nowing  prapoaition  by  tiio  i 
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To  secure  the  border  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  the  Convention,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  a  resolution  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  had  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  troops  without  delay  to  the  western  frontier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president,  viewing  Texas 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  threatened  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, caused  a  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  to  concentrate 
near  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  as  an  army  of  observation 
and  occupancy.  Before  the  middle  of  August,  detachments  of 
mounted  dragoons,  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  advancing 
mto  Texas  in  every  direction  from  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  the  27th  of  August,  General  Taylor,  from  Fort  Jes- 
sup,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men,  including  Colonel 
Twigg's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  Major  Ringgold's  flying  ar- 
tillery, arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nue- 
ces, where  his  headquarters  were  established  until  the  middle 
of  March  following,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
govemmentt  he  advanced  toward  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Meantime,  the  assent  of  Texas,  as  expressed  through  the  ex- 
isting government  and  the  sovereign  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, having  been  given  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  president  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  measures  for  consummating  the  annexation  for  the  final 
ratification  of  Congress,  and  the  formal  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1845,  President  Polk  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  Congress  for  their  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  message : 

**  The  terms  of  annexation  which  were  ofibred  by  the  United 
States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both 
parties  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  union. 

"  Hit  excellency,  the  president,  at  a  council  of  the  ministers,  and  with  their  fall  as< 
sent,  has  been  pleaaed  to  order  me  to  address  the  chamber  in  the  toXkuwiag  terms,  as 
•ppiDved  by  the  coancil : 

"Article  1.  From  the  moment  when  die  supreme  government  shall  know  that  the 
department  of  Texas  has  annexed  itself  to  the  American  Union,  or  that  troops  from 
the  Uoioo  bsTe  invaded  it,  it  sbaU  declare  the  nation  at  war  with  the  United  States  of 
Korth  America. 

"  Article  2.  The  object  of  this  war  shall  be  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Mexican 
rerritory,  according  to  its  ancient  limits,  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  treafe- 
ies  from  the  year  1838  to  1836«  and  to  insure  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

"  Qod  and  Liberty  I  Luis  G.  Cuxtai. 

"Mexico,  July  21, 1845." 

Vol.  II.— P  p 
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Nothing  remains  to  consummate  the  event  but  the  passage  ot 
an  act  by  Congress  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  «  •  # 
As  soon  as  the  act  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state  shall  be  passed, 
the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  be  consummated  by  their 
own  voluntary  consent 

'*  This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  bloodless  achieve- 
ment. No  arm  of  force  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result. 
The  sword  has  had  no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought 
to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  over  a  reluctant  people.  It  was  the  deliberate 
homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  principle  of  our  federative 
Union. 

*'  Since  that  time  Mexico  has,  until  recently,  occupied  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  United  States ;  has  been  mar- 
shalling and  organizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas.  Both  the 
Congress  and  Convention  of  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and 
defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack.  *  #  #  Q^ 
army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte,  and  to  repel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  Mexican 
forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  Gulf  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  the  army.  But  though  our  army  and  navy  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  Mexico  un- 
less she  declared  war,  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no 
aggressive  movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion  that  the 
peace  of  the  two  Republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

'*  Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it 
by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  or- 
ganized government  in  successful  operation  during  that  period. 
Her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  state  had  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  conclud- 
ed with  her  by  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifest  to 
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the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mex- 
ico to  conquer  her,  or  overthrow  her  government,  would  be 
vain.  Even  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact, 
and  while  the  question  of  annexation  was  pending  before  the 
people  of  Texas  during  the  past  summer,  the  government  of 
Mexico,  by  a  formal  act,  agreed  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Texas,  on  condition  that  she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
other  power."    Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  December,  1845. 

Early  in  the  session  of  Congress,  the  Constitution  of  the 
"  State  of  Texas"  was  approved,  and  the  annexation  was  final- 
ly consummated  in  the  formal  admission  of  the  new  state  as  an 
equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  Union. 

[A.D.  1846.]  The  new  state  government  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  a  governor  and  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened on  the  20th  of  February  following.  General  Henderson, 
who  was  elected  first  governor  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  in 
his  inaugural  address  congratulated  the  people  of  Texas  upon 
the  reunion  of  their  country  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  extending  influence  of  Republican 
fireedom  in  America.  •*  We  again,"  he  observes,  "  hail  the  in- 
corporation of  Texas  into  our  Union  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  age.  It  was  accomplished  by  no  vio- 
lence of  the  sword,  no  effusion  of  blood,  no  corruption  of  the 
people,  no  constraint  upon  their  inclinations,  but  in  the  best  spir- 
it of  the  age,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, by  the  free  consent  of  the  people  of  the  two  Republics. 
It  was  left  for  the  Anglo-American  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
Continent  to  furnish  a  new  mode  of  enlarging  the  bounds  oi 
empire  by  the  more  natural  tendency  of  free  principles." 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  March  when  the  American  troops, 
under  General  Taylor,  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  on  the  28th  they  pitched  their 
camp  opposite  the  city  of  Matamoros,  where  they  erected 
strong  field-works,  comprising  a  fortified  camp  extending  near- 
ly three  miles  along  the  river. 


IBE  END. 
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